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INTRODUCTION 


T  O 

THE  THEiETETUS. 


The  following  very  learned  and  admirable  dialogue  is  on  a  fubjedl  which, 
to  a  rational  being,  is  obvioufly  of  the  utmoft  importance.  For  what  can  be 
more  important  to  fuch  a  being  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  things  human 
and  divine,  practical  and  theoretic?  And  as  fuch  a  knowledge  cannot  be 
obtained  without  fcience,  the  inquiry  what  fcience  is,  muft  confequently  rank 
among  thofe  inveftigations  that  are  the  mod:  ufeful  and  neceffary  to  man. 

As  this  dialogue  is  wholly  of  the  maieutic  kind,  Socrates,  with  admirable 
{kill,  adls  the  part  of  a  midwife  towards  Thecetetus,  one  of  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  dialogue,  in  leading  forth  his  conceptions  concerning  fcience 
into  light.  For  this  purpofe,  he,  in  the  firft  place,  afks  him  what  fcience  is  ? 
and  Theastetus  replies,  that  fcience  is  geometry  and  arithmetic,  together 
with  other  difciplines  of  this  kind,  and  the  feveral  arts.  This  anfwer  is  how¬ 
ever  rejected  by  Socrates,  as  by  no  means  according  with  the  queftion  ;  be- 
caufe,  when  aiked  what  fcience  is,  he  replies  by  enumerating  how  many  fci- 
ences  there  are,  and  on  what  fubjedls  they  are  employed.  In  the  next  place, 
Socrates  introduces  the  definition  of  Protagoras,  that  fcience  is  fenfe.  For 
Protagoras  afferted,  that  man  is  the  meafure  of  all  things,  and  that  every 
thing  was  to  every  man  fuch  as  it  appeared  to  him.  This  doctrine  was, 
indeed,  founded  in  the  philofophy  of  Heraclitus,  of  which  the  principal 
dogma  was  this,  that  nothing  is  permanent,  but  that  all  things  are  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  flux.  Socrates,  however,  confutes  this  opinion,  becaufe,  if  it  were 
admitted,  the  perceptions  of  the  intoxicated  and  infane,  of  thofe  who  dream, 
and  of  thofe  whofe  fenfes  are  vitiated  by  difeafe,  would  be  true,  becaufe  they 
appear  to  be  fo,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  are  evidently  falle.  From  this 
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hypothecs  alfo,  all  men  would  be  fimilarly  wife,  the  opinions  of  the  mold  illi¬ 
terate  in  geometry  would  be  as  true  as  any  geometrical  theorems ;  ana  in 
the  adlions  of  human  life  the  means  of  accomplifhing  any  end  would  be  in¬ 
different,  and  confequently  all  deliberation  and  confutation  would  be 
vain  r. 

In  order  to  demonftrate  that  fcience  is  not  fenfe,  Socrates,  in  the  fir  ft 
place,  obtains  this  from  Theaetetus,  that  fenfe  arifes  from  the  foul  perceiving 
corporeal  things  externally  lituated,  through  feveral  organs  of  the  body.  And 
fecondly,  that  one  fenfe,  or  organical  perception,  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  the  objeft  of  another  ;  as  light  cannot  fee  founds,  nor  the  hearing  hear  light 
and  colours.  Hence  he  infers,  that  when  we  compare  the  objecls  of  feveral 
fenfes  together,  and  confider  certain  things  which  are  common  to  them  all, 
this  cannot  be  fenfe,  or  organical  perception,  becaufe  one  fenfe  cannot  con¬ 
fider  the  objedl  of  another.  And  if  there  is  any  thing  common  to  both,  it 
cannot  perceive  it  by  either  organ.  Thus,  for  inftance,  when  we  confider 
found  and  colour  together,  and  attribute  feveral  things  to  them  in  common, 
as,  in  the  firft  place,  eflfence,  and  in  the  next  place,  famenefs  in  each  with 
itfelf,  and  difference  from  the  other ;  when  we  alfo  confider  that  both  of 
them  are  two,  and  each  of  them  one,  by  what  fenfe  or  organ  does  the  foul 
perceive  all  thefe  things  which  are  common  both  to  found  and  colour?  It 
cannot  be  by  the  fenfes  of  fight  or  hearing,  becaufe  thefe  cannot  confider 
each  other’s  objedls;  nor  can  any  other  corporeal  organ  be  found  by  which 
the  foul  may  paffively  perceive  all  thefe,  and  confider  the  objects  of  both 
thofe  fenfes  of  fight  and  hearing.  Hence,  Theaetetus  is  made  to  confefs  that 
the  foul  does  not  organically  perceive  thefe  things  by  any  fenfe,  but  by  itfelf 
alone  without  any  corporeal  organ. 

Theaetetus,  therefore,  being  convinced  that  fcience  is  not  fenfe,  in  the 
next  place  defines  it  to  be  true  opinion.  This,  however,  is  confuted  by  So¬ 
crates,  becaufe  rhetoric  alfo  produces  true  Opinion  when  its  aftertions  are 
true,  but  yet  cannot  produce  fcience.  For  there  never  can  be  any  fcience  of 

1  This  abfurd  opinion  is  very  fubtilely  oppofed  by  Sextus  Empiricus.  If,  fays  he,  every  imagi¬ 
nation  be  true,  then  the  imagination  that  not  every  imagination  is  true  will  alfo  be  true,  and  fo 
the  aflertion  that  every  imagination  is  true  will  be  falfe.  Ei  nava  tpavTamx  sartv  a*.n6n;,  xcu  to  [in 
vraoav  (punumav  tivoa  atoGn}  hutch  (puvTamav  iipicrrufisvav  ettui  i’  outu  to  vracuv  tpunucriav  s,vut 
«*> ]6n  ysyncrsTai  -^euco;. 
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things  which  are  perpetually  in  motion,  and  which  fubfift  differently  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Such,  however,  are  human  afiairs  with  which  orators  arc  con- 
verfant,  efpeciallv  when  they  induce  their  hearers  to  believe  that  of  which 
they  are  themfelves  doubtful.  After  this,  Theaetetus  adds  the  definition  of 
Leucippus  and  Theodorus  the  Cyrenaean,  that  fcience  is  true  opinion  in  con¬ 
junction  with  reafon  ;  and  hence,  that  things  which  poffels  realon  can  be 
known,  but  by  no  means  thofe  which  are  deprived  of  it.  This,  however,  i-; 
alfo  confuted  by  Socrates*  who  (hows,  that  whether  reafon  (logos)  fignifies 
external  fpeech,  or  a  proceffion  through  the  elements  of  a  thing,  or  definition, 
fcience  cannot  be  true  opinion  in  conjunction  with  reafon. 

Though  Socrates,  therefore,  confutes  all  thefe  definitions  of  fcience,  as 
being  erroneous,  yet  he  does  not  inform  us  what  fcience  is ;  for  this  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  character  of  the  dialogue,  w'hich,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  is  entirely  maieutic,  and  confequently  can  do  no  more  than 
prefent  us  with  the  conceptions  of  Theaetetus  fairly  unfolded  into  light. 
As  all  thefe  conceptions,  therefore,  are  found  to  be  falfe,  we  muft  fearcl* 
elfewhere  for  an  accurate  definition  of  fcience. 

What  then  (hall  we  fay  fcience  is,  according  to  Plato  ?  We  reply,  that 
confidered  according  to  its  firft  fubfiftence,  which  is  in  intellect,  it  is  the 
eternal  and  uniform  intelligence  of  eternal  entities  ;  but  in  partial  fouls,  fuch  as 
ours,  it  is  a  dianoetic perception  of  eternal  beings  ;  and  is,  confequently,  a  per¬ 
ception  neither  eternal  nor  uniform,  becaufe  it  is  tranfitive,  and  accompanied 
with  the  intervention  of  oblivion. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE . 


EUCLID  % 
TERPSIO, 


SOCRAFES, 
THEODORUS, 
And  THE.ETETUS  a. 


o 


ARE  you  jure  now  come,  O  Terpfio,  or  is  it  fome  time  fince  you  came 
from  the  country? 

Ter.  I  have  left  the  country  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  have  been 

feeking  for  you  about  the  forum,  and  wondered  that  I  could  not  find  vou. 

Euc.  I  was  not  in  the  citv. 

* 


Ter.  Where  then  was  you? 

Euc.  As  I  was  going  down  to  the  port,  I  met  with  Theaetetus,  who  was 
carried  along  from  the  camp  at  Corinth  to  Athens. 

Ter.  Was  he  alive  or  dead  ; 

Euc.  He  was  living,  but  could  hardly  be  faid  to  be  fo  :  for  he  was  in 
a  very  dangerous  condition,  through  certain  wounds:  and,  what  is  worfe, 
he  was  afEtfred  with  a  dileaie  while  in  the  camp. 


Ter.  Was  it  a  dyfentery? 
Euc.  It  was. 


1  This  Euclid  was  a  celebrated  philofcpher  ar.d  logician  of  Megara.  The  Athenians  having  pro¬ 
hibited  the  Megurians  from  entering  their  city  cn  pain  of  death,  this  philofopher  difguifed  him-. 
feif  in  woman's  clothes  thitne  might  attend  the  lectures  cf  Socrates.  After  the  death,  of  Socrates, 
plate  ar.d  ether  phi! ciophers  went  to  Euclid  at  Megara  to  thelter  themfeives  from  the  tyrants  who 
cevemed  Athens. 


;  This  Theattetns  is  mentioned  by  Prod  us  on  Euclid  lib.  ii.  p.  19  ),  where  he  gives  a  fhort 
hiitorv  cf  geometry  prior  to  Euclid,  and  is  ranked  by  him  among  thoie  contemporary  with  Plato, 
bv  whom  geometrical  theorems  were  increaied,  and  rendered  more  fcient:fic. 
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Ter.  What  a  man  do  you  fpeak  of  as  in  a  dangerous  condition  ! 

Euc.  A  worthy  and  good  man,  O  Terpfio:  for  I  juft  now  heard  certain 
perfons  paying  him  very  great  encomiums  for  his  military  conduct. 

Ter.  Nor  is  this  wonderful:  but  it  would  be  much  more  wonderful  if 
this  had  not  been  the  cafe.  But  why  was  he  not  carried  to  Megara  ? 

Euc.  He  haftened  home  ;  for  I  both  entreated  and  advifed  him  to  do  fo : 
but  it  was  againft  his  will.  And  befides  this,  attending  him  in  his  journey, 
when  I  again  left  him,  I  recollected,  and  was  filled  with  admiration  of 
Socrates,  who  often  fpoke  in  a  prophetic  manner  about  ether  things,  and 
likewife  about  this.  For  a  little  before  his  death,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
meeting  with  Theaetetus,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  difeourfing  with 
him,  he  very  much  admired  his  difpofition.  Befides  this,  when  I  came 
to  Athens,  he  related  to  me  his  difeourfes  with  Theaetetus,  which  very 
much  deferve  to  be  heard ;  and  obferved,  that  he  would  necelfarilv  be 

j 

renowned,  if  he  lived  to  be  a  man.  And  it  appears  indeed  that  he  fpoke 
the  truth. 

Ter.  But  can  you  relate  what  thofe  difeourfes  were  ? 

Euc.  Not  verbally,  by  Jupiter  :  but  as  foon  as  I  returned  home,  I  committed 
the  fubftance  of  them  to  writing,  and  afterwards  at  my  leifure  wrote  nearly 
the  whole  of  them,  through  the  affiftance  of  memory.  As  often  too  as  I 
came  to  Athens,  I  alked  Socrates  about  fuch  particulars  as  I  could  not 
remember,  and,  on  my  return  hither,  made  fuch  emendations  as  were 
neceffary ;  fo  that  I  have  nearly  written  the  whole  difeourfe. 

Ter.  True.  For  I  have  heard  you  aflert  the  fame  thing  before  :  and  in 
confequence  of  always  defiring  to  urge  you  to  relate  this  dilcourfe  I  am 
come  hither.  But  what  thould  hinder  this  from  taking  place  at  prefent  ? 
For  I  am  perfectly  in  need  of  reft:,  as  coming  from  the  country. 

Euc.  I  likewife  accompanied  Theaetetus  as  far  as  Erineus  ;  fo  that  reft 
will  not  be  unpleafant  to  me.  Let  us  go,  therefore,  and  while  we  reft  a 
boy  fhall  read  to  us. 

Ter.  You  fpeak  well. 

Euc.  This  then  is  the  book,  O  Terpfio.  But  it  was  not  compofed  by 
me,  as  if  Socrates  related  it  to  me,  as  in  reality  he  did,  but  as  if  he  was 
difeourfing  with  the  perfons  with  whom  he  laid  he  difcourfed.  But  he 
laid  that  thefe  were,  the  geometrician  Theodorus,  and  Theaetetus.  That 
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we  may  not,  therefore,  in  the  courfe  of  the  writing,  be  troubled  with  the 
frequent  repetition  of  I  fay,  and  He  faid,  He  affented,  or  He  denied,  I  have 
introduced  Socrates  himfelf  difcourfing  with  them. 

Ter.  And  this  is  not  at  all  improper,  O  Euclid. 

Euc.  Here,  boy,  then,  take  the  book  and  read. 

Soc.  If,  O  Theodoras,  I  was  more  attentive  to  thofe  in  Cyrene  than  to 
any  others,  I  fhould  inquire  of  you  refpe&ing  them,  if  any  young  men  there 
applied  themfelves  to  geometry,  or  any  other  philofophic  ftudy.  But  now, 
as  I  love  thofe  lefs  than  thefe,  I  am  more  defirous  to  know  which  of  our 
young  men  are  likely  to  become  worthy  characters.  For  fuch  as  thefe  I 
explore  myfelf  as  far  as  I  am  able,  and  inquire  after  them  of  others,  with 
whom  I  fee  young  men  affociating.  But  you  have  by  no  means  a  few 
followers  :  and  this  very  juftly.  For  you  deferve  to  be  followed,  both  for 
other  things,  and  for  the  fake  of  geometry.  If,  therefore,  you  have  met 
with  any  young  man  who  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  it  would  give  me  plea- 
lure  to  hear  fome  particulars  refpe&ing  him. 

Theo.  Indeed,  Socrates,  it  is  in  every  refpeCt  fit  both  that  I  fhould  relate, 
and  that  you  fhould  hear,  what  a  youth  I  have  met  met  with  from  among 
your  citizens.  And  if  he  were  beautiful,  I  fhould  be  very  much  afraid  to 
mention  him,  left  I  fhould  appear  to  be  enamoured  with  him.  But,  now, 
(do  not  be  indignant  with  me,)  he  is  not  handfome.  For  he  refembles  you, 
having  a  flat  nofe,  and  prominent  eyes  :  but  he  has  thefe  in  a  lefs  degree 
than  you.  You  fee  I  fpeak  freely  to  you.  Know  then,  that  I  have  never 
yet  met  with  any  young  man  (though  I  have  afibciated  with  many)  who 
naturally  poffefles  a  good  difpofition  in  fuch  a  wonderful  degree.  For  it 
is  difficult  to  find  one  who  is  docile,  remarkably  mild,  and  who  befides  this 
may  compare  with  any  one  for  fortitude.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  ever 
were  any,  nor  do  I  fee  any  with  thefe  qualifications.  For  fome  are  acute 
indeed,  as  this  one,  fagacious,  and  of  a  good  memory  ;  but  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  prone  to  anger,  and  are  hurried  along  precipitately  like  fhips 
without  their  ballaft,  and  are  rather  naturally  furious  than  brave.  And  again, 
thofe  whofe  manners  are  more  fedate  are  in  a  certain  refpeCt  fluggifh  and 
full  of  oblivion,  when  they  apply  themfelves  to  difciplines.  But  the  young 
man  I  am  fpeaking  of  applies  himfelf  to  difciplines  and  inveftigations  in  fo 
eafy,  blamelefs,  and  ready  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  blent 
9  flux 
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flux  of  oil;  fo  that  it  is  wonderful  that  fuch  a  great  genius  fhould  accomplish 
thefe  things  in  fuch  a  manner. 

Soc.  You  announce  well.  But  of  which  of  our  citizens  is  he  the  Ion  ? 

Theo.  I  have  heard  the  name,  but  1  do  not  remember  it.  But  he  is  in 
the  middle  of  thofe  who  are  now  approaching  to  us.  For  both  he,  and  thefe 
who  are  his  companions,  were  juft  now  anointed  beyond  the  ftadium  ;  but 
now  they  appear  to  me,  in  confequence  of  having  been  anointed,  to  come 
hither.  Confider,  however,  if  you  know  him. 

Soc.  I  do  know  him.  He  is  the  fon  of  Euphronius  the  Sunienfian,  who 
was  entirely  fuch  a  man  as  you  have  juft  related  the  fon  to  be  ;  and  who,  be- 
fldes  being  a  worthy  charadler,  left  behind  him  a  very  large  eftate. 

Theo.  His  name,  O  Socrates,  is  Theaetetus.  But  certain  of  his  guardians 
appear  to  me  to  have  difiipated  his  eftate.  However,  notwithftandino-  this, 
he  is  wonderfully  liberal  with  refpedt  to  money,  Socrates. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  of  a  generous  man  :  Order  him  to  come  to  me,  and  fit 
with  us, 

Theo.  I  will. — Theaetetus,  come  hither  to  Socrates. 

Soc.  By  all  means  come,  Theaetetus,  that  I  may  behold  myfelf,  and  fee 
what  fort  of  a  face  I  have.  For  Theodorus  lays  it  refembles  yours.  But  if 
we  had  each  of  us  a  lyre,  and  he  fhould  fay  that  they  were  fimilarly  harmo¬ 
nized,  ought  we  immediately  to  believe  him,  or  fhould  we  confider  whether 
he  favs  this  as  being  a  mufician  ? 

Thej£.  We  fhould  confider  this. 

Soc.  On  finding,  therefore,  this  to  be  the  cafe,  fhould  we  not  be  perfuaded 
by  him  ?  but,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  mufic,  fhould  we  not  difbelieve  him  ? 

The^:.  True. 

Soc.  Now,  therefore,  I  think,  if  we  are  at  all  careful  refpedting  the  fimili- 
tude  of  our  faces,  that  we  fhould  confider  if  he  fpeaks  as  being  a  painter,  or 
not. 

T heje.  So  it  appears  to  me. 

Soc.  Is,  therefore,  Theodorus  a  painter? 

The^e.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Soc.  Nor  is  he  a  geometrician  ? 

Theje.  He  is  perfedlly  fo,  Socrates. 

VOL.  IV. 
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Soc.  Is  he  alfo  {killed  in  aftronomy,  logiftic,  mufic,  and  fuch  other  difci- 
plines  as  follow  thefe  ? 

Theje.  He  appears  to  be  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  he  fays  that  we  referable  each  other  in  a  certain  part 
of  our  body,  at  the  fame  time  praifing  or  blaming  this  refemblance,  it  is  not 
altogether  worth  while  to  pay  much  attention  to  him. 

TnEiE,  Entirely  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Take  notice,  therefore,  O  friend  Theastetus,  it  is  your  bufinefs  to 
evince,  and  mine  to  confider.  For  know,  that  Theodorus  having  praifed  in 
my  hearing  many  Grangers  and  citizens,  has  not  praifed  any  one  of  them  fo. 
much  as  juft  now  he  did  yon. 

The^e.  It  is  well,  Socrates;  but  confider  whether  he  did  not  fpeak  jo- 

Soc.  It  is  not  ufual  for  Theodorus  to  do  fo.  But  do  not  rejedl  what  is. 
granted,  in  confequence  of  believing  that  he  fpoke  this  injeft,  left  he  ftiould 
be  compelled  to  bear  witnefs.  For  no  one  can  objedt  to  what  he  faid.  Per- 
fift,  therefore,  confidently  in  what  is  granted. 

Thej:,  It  is  proper,  indeed,  to  do  fo,  if  it  feems  fit  to  you. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  then, — Do  you  learn  any  geometry  of  Theodorus  ? 

Theje,  I  do. 

Soc.  Do  you,  like  wife,  learn  things  pertaining  to  aftronomy,  harmony,, 
and  computation  ? 

The,e.  I  endeavour  to  do  fo. 

Soc.  For  I  alfo,  O  boy,  both  from  this  man,  and  from  others  who  appear 
to  me  to  underftand  any  thing  of  thefe  particulars,  endeavour  to  learn  them;*, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  I  am  but  moderately  {killed  in  them.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  certain  trifling  thing  of  which  I  am  in  doubt,  and  which  I  wifh  to 
confider  along  with  you,  and  thefe  that  are  prefent.  Tell  me,  therefore, 
whether  to  learn  is  not  to  become  wifer  in  that  which  any  one  learns  ? 

Theje.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  But  I  think  that  the  wife  are  wife  by  wifdom, 

Theje.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  does  this  in  any  refpedl  differ  from  fcience  r 
Theje.  What? 

Soc. 
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Soc.  Wifdom.  Or  are  not  thole  who  have  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  any 
thing,  alfo  wile  in  this  thing  ? 

THEiE.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Is,  therefore,  fcience  the  fame  as  wifdom  ? 

Theje.  Yes. 

Soc.  This,  therefore,  is  that  which  I  doubt ;  and  I  am  not  able,  fufficiently 
to  determine  by  mvfelf  what  fcience  is.  Have  we  then  any  thing  to  fay  to 
this  ?  What  do  you  fay  it  is  ?  And  which  of  us  can  firft  give  this  informa¬ 
tion  ?  But  he  who  errs,  and  is  perpetually  dete&ed  in  an  error,  lhall  fit  as 
an  afs,  as  the  boys  fay  when  they  play  at  ball.  But  he  who  lhall  be  found  to 
fpeak  without  error  lhall  be  our  king,  and  lhall  order  whatever  he  wilhes  us 
to  anlwer.  Why  are  you  lilent  ?  Have  I,  O  Theodorus,  behaved  in  a  rultic 
manner,  through  my  love  of  converfation,  and  through  my  delire  to  make 
you  difcourfe  and  become  friends  with  each  other  r 

Theo.  A  thing  of  this  kind,  O  Socrates,  is  by  no  means  rultic.  But  order 
fome  one  of  thefe  young  men  to  anfwer  you.  For  I  am  unaccustomed  to  this 
mode  of  difcourfe  ;  and  my  age  does  not  permit  me  to  become  accultomed  to 
it  now.  But  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  adapted  to  thefe  young  men,  and  they 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  it.  For,  in  reality,  youth  is  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  improvement.  But,  as  you  began  with,  do  not  difmils  Theaetetus, 
but  interrogate  him. 


Soc.  Do  you  hear,  Theaetetus,  what  Theodorus  fays  ?  whom  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  you  will  not  difobey.  For  you  would  neither  be  willing  to  do  fo,  nor 
is  it  lawful  for  a  young  man  to  be  unperfuaded  by  a  wife  man,  when  he 
commands  in  things  of  this  kind.  Tell  me,  therefore,  in  a  proper  and  inge¬ 
nuous  manner,  what  fcience  appears  to  you  to  be? 

Ti-iEi£.  It  is  lit  to  comply,  Socrates,  lince  you  command  me.  And  if  I 
in  any  refpedt  err,  do  you  correct  me. 

Soc.  We  lhall  by  all  means  do  fo,  if  we  are  able. 

ThEjE.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  fciences  are  fuch  things  as  any  one 
may  learn  of  Theodorus,  fuch  as  geometry,  and  the  other  particulars  which 
you  juft  now  enumerated.  And  befides  thefe,  the  fhoemaker’s  art,  and  the 
arts  of  other  workmen  ;  and  that  all  and  each  of  thefe  are  no  other  than  fei- 
cnce. 

Soc.  Generoufly  and  munificently,  O  friend,  when  alked  by  me  concern¬ 
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ing  one  thing,  have  you  given  many,  and  things  various,  inftead  of  that 
which  is  fimple. 

Thee.  How  fo  ?  Why  do  you  fay  this,  Socrates? 

Soc.  Perhaps  what  I  fay  is  nothing :  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think. 
When  you  fpeak  of  the  fhoemaker’s  art,  do  you  fpeak  of  any  thing  elfe  than 
the  fcience  of  making  fhoes  ? 

Thee.  Of  nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  But  what  when  you  fpeak  of  the  carpenter’s  art  ?  Do  you  fpeak  of 
any  thing  elfe  than  the  fcience  of  operations  in  wood  ? 

Thee.  Of  nothing  elfe  than  this. 

Soc.  In  both  therefore  you  define  that  of  which  each  is  the  fcience. 
Thee.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  that  which  we  afked,  O  Theaetetus,  was  not  this,  of  what  things 
there  is  fcience,  nor  how  many  fciences  there  are  ;  for  we  did  not  inquire, 
wifhing  to  enumerate  them,  but  in  order  to  know  what  fcience  itfelf  is.  Or 
do  I  fay  nothing  ? 

Thej:.  You  fpeak  with  perfect  redfitude. 

Soc.  But  confider  alfo  this.  If  any  one  fhould  interrogate  us  refpedfinc- 
any  vile  and  obvious  thing,  as,  for  inftance,  clay,  what  it  is,  if  we  fhould 
anfwer  him,  that  clay  is  that  from  which  pans,  puppets  and  tiles  are  made-, 
or  certain  other  artificial  fubftances,  fhould  we  not  be  ridiculous? 

The.®.  Perhaps  fo. 

Soc.  In  the  firft  place,  indeed,  what  can  we  think  he  who  afks  this  quef- 
tion  can  underhand  from  our  anfwer,  when  we  fay  that  clay  is  that  from 
which  pans,  puppets  and  tiles,  or  certain  other  artificial  fubftances  are  made  ? 
Or  do  you  think  that  any  one  can  underhand  the  name  of  a  thing,  when  he 
does  not  know  what  that  thing  is  ? 

Thee.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  Neither,  therefore,  will  he  underhand  the  fcience  of  fhoes  who  does 
not  know  what  fcience  is. 

Thee.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Nor,  again,  will  he  underhand  the  currier’s  art,  nor  any  other  art, 
who  is  ignorant  of  fcience. 

Thee.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  The  anfwer,  therefore,  is  ridiculous,  when  any  one,  being  afked  what 
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fcience  is,  gives  for  an  anfwer  the  name  of  any  ait.  For  he  anfwers,  that 
there  is  a  fcience  of  a  certain  thing,  when  this  is  not  what  he  was  alked. 

ThejE.  It  feems  fo. 

Soc.  And,  in  the  next  place,  when  he  might  have  given  a  fhort  and  fimple 
anfwer,  he  wanders  immenfely.  As  in  the  queflion  concerning  clay,  a  fhort 
and  fimple  anfwer  might  have  been  given,  that  clay  is  earth  mingled  with 
moiflure.  At  the  fame  time,  difmiffing  the  confideration  of  that  which  is 
compofed  of  clay. 

T  heje.  Now,  indeed,  Socrates,  it  thus  appears  tome  to  be  eafv.  For  you 
feem  to  afk  that  which  lately  came  into  my  mind  as  I  was  diico'urfing  with 
your  namefake  here,  Socrates. 

Soc.  What  was  that,  Theretetus  ? 

The^e.  Theodorus  here  has  written  a  treatife  on  powers,  concerning  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  three  and  five  feet,  evincing  that  they  are  not  commenlurable  in 
length  1  to  a  magnitude  of  one  foot :  and  thus  proceeding  through  every 
number  as  far  as  to  a  magnitude  of  feventeen  feet,  in  this  he  flops  his  inves¬ 
tigation.  A  thing  of  this  kind,  therefore,  occurred  to  me,  fmce  there  appear 
to  be  an  infinite  multitude  of  powers,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  comprehend 
them  in  one  thing,  by  which  we  may  denominate  all  thefe  powers. 

Soc.  Is  a  thins;  of  this  kind  difcovered  ? 

The.e.  It  appears  fo  to  me.  But  do  you  alfo  confider. 

Soc.  Speak  then. 

These.  We  give  to  the  whole  of  number  a  twofold  divifion  :  one,  that 
which  may  become  equally  equal,  and  which  we  affimilate  among  figures  to 
a  fquare,  calling  it  quadrangular  and  equilateral. 

Soc.  And  very  properly. 

The^.  But  that  number  which  fubfifls  between  this2,  fuch  as  three  and 
five,  and  every  number  which  is  incapable  of  becoming  evenly  even,  but 
which  is  either  more  lefs,  or  lefs  more,  and  always  contains  a  greater  and  a 
leffer  fide,  we  affimilate  to  an  oblong  figure,  and  call  it  an  oblong  number. 

1  Magnitudes  commenfurable  in  length  are  fuch  as  have  the  proportion  to  each  other  of  number 
to  number.  As  the  fquare  roots,  therefore,  of  3  and  5  feet  cannot  be  obtained,  thofe  roots  are 
incommenfurable  in  length  with  the  fquare  root  of  one  foot. 

*  Equally  equal,  or  fquare  numbers,  arc  fuch  as  4,  9,  16,  25,  &c.  and  the  numbers  which  fub- 
fift  between  thefe,  and  which  Plato  calls  oblong,  are  3,  5,  <5,  7,  8,  10,  1 1,  12,  &c. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  Moft  excellent.  But  what  follows? 

Thes.  Such  lines  as  fquare  an  equilateral  and  plane  number,  we  define  to 
be  length ;  but  fuch  as  fquare  an  oblong  number,  powers  ;  as  not  being  com- 
menfurate 1  to  them  in  length,  but  to  planes,  which  are  capable  of  being  com- 
menfurable.  And  about  folids  there  is  another  thing  of  this  kind. 

Soc.  Bell  of  men,  O  boys  :  fo  that  Theodorus  cannot,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  beaccufea  of  giving;  a  falfe  account. 

Thej:.  But,  indeed,  Socrates,  I  am  notable  to  anfwer  you  concerning 
fcience  as  1  am  concerning  length  and  power  ;  though  you  appear  to  me  to 
inquire  after  a  thing  of  this  kind.  So  that  again  Theodorus  appears  to  be 
falfe. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  If,  praifing  you  for  running,  he  fhould  fay  that  he  never 
met  with  any  youth  who  ran  fo  fwift,  and  afterwards  you  fhould  be  van- 
quifhed  in  running  by  fome  adult  who  is  a  very  rapid  runner,  do  you  think 
he  would  have  lefs  truly  praifed  you  ? 

Theje.  I  do  not. 

Soc.  But  with  refpedl  to  fcience,  (as  I  juft  now  laid,)  do  you  think  it  is  a 
trifling  thing  to  find  out  what  it  is,  and  not  in  every  refpedi  arduous  ? 

ThetE.  By  Jupiter,  I  think  it  is  arduous  in  the  extreme. 

Soc.  Confide,  therefore,  in  yourfelf,  and  think  what  Theodorus  faid. 
Endeavour,  too,  by  all  pofiible  means  to  obtain  a  reafon  both  of  other  things, 
and  likewife  of  fcience,  fo  as  to  know  what  it  is. 

The.®.  It  appears  we  fhould  do  fo,  O  Socrates,  for  the  fake  of  alacrity. 

Soc.  Come  then  :  for  you  explained  juft  now  in  a  beautiful  manner.  En¬ 
deavour,  imitating  your  anfwer  refpedting  powers,  that  juft  as  you  compre¬ 
hended  thefe,  which  are  many,  in  one  fpecies,  fo  you  may  comprehend  many 
fciences  in  one  reafon  or  definition. 

Teie^e.  But  know,  O  Socrates,  that  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plifh  this,  on  hearing  the  queftions  which  are  difcuffed  by  you.  But  I  can 
neither  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  can  fay  any  thing  fufficient  on  this  occafion, 
nor  that  I  can  hear  any  one  difcourfing  as  you  advife  ;  nor  yet  am  I  able  to 
delift  from  inveftigation. 

*  That  is  to  fay,  the  Tides  or  roots  of  oblong  numbers,  fuch  as  the  above,  are  incommenfurable 
£n  length,  or  are  furds. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  You  are  tormented  with  the  pangs  of  labour,  friend  Theastetus,  not 
becaufe  you  are  empty,  but  becaufe  you  are  full. 

The®.  I  do  not  know,  Socrates  :  but  I  tell  you  what  I  fuifer. 

Soc.  O  ridiculous  youth,  have  you  not  heard  that  I  am  the  fon  of  the  ge¬ 
nerous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fevere,  midwife  Phaenarete  ? 

The.®.  I  have  heard  this. 

Soc.  And  have  you  alfo  heard  that  I  ftudy  the  lame  art? 

Toe.®.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  Know,  however,  that  it  is  fo  :  but  do  not  betray  me  to  others.  For 
they  are  ignorant,  my  friend,  that  I  polfefs  this  art ;  and  in  confequence  of 
being  ignorant  of  this,  they  do  not  aflert  this  refpe&ing  me,  but  they  fay  that 
I  am  a  mod;  abfurd  man,  and  that  I  caufe  men  to  doubt.  Or  have  you  not 
heard  this  ? 

The.®.  I  have.. 

Soc.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reafon  of  this? 

The®.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  Conceive  every  thing  pertaining  to  midwives,  and  you  will  eafily  un- 
derftand  what  I  mean.  For  you  know,  that  none  of  them  deliver  others, 
while  they  yet  conceive  and  bring  forth  themfeLves,  but  when  they  are  no 
longer  capable  of  conceiving. 

The®.  Entirely  fo.. 

Soc.  But  they  fay  that  Diana  is  the  caufe  of  this  ;  who  being  herfelf  a 
virgin  takes  care  of  births.  She  does  not,  therefore,  permit  thofe  that  are 
barren  to  be  mid  wives,  becaufe  human  nature  is  too  imbecil  to  undertake 
an  art  in  which  it  is  unexperienced  :  but  fire  orders  thofe  to  exercife  this  pro- 
feffion,  who  from  their  age  are  incapable  of  bearing  children  ;  by  this  honour¬ 
ing:  the  limilitude  of  herfelf. 

The®.  It  is  likely. 

Soc.  And  is  not  this  alfo  probable  and  neceiTary,  that  thofe  who  are  preg¬ 
nant,  or  not,  fhould  be  more  known  by  midwives  than  by  others? 

The®.  Entirely  fo.. 

Soc.  Midwives,  likewife,  by  medicaments  and  enchantments,  are  able  to 
excite  and  alleviate  the  pangs  of  parturition,  to  deliver  thofe  that  bring  forth 
with  difficulty,  and  procure  a  mifearriage  when  the  child  appear^  to  be 
abortive.. 
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Theie.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  Have  you  not  alfo  heard  this  concerning  them,  that  they  are  mod 
fkilful  bride-maids,  as  being  perfedly  wife,  with  refpedt  to  knowing  what 
kind  of  man  and  woman  ought  to  be  united  together,  in  order  to  produce 
the  mod  excellent  children  ? 

Theje.  I  did  not  altogether  know  this. 

Soc.  But  you  know  that  they  glory  in  this  more  than  in  cutting  the  navel. 
For  do  you  think  it  belongs  to  the  fame,  or  to  a  different  art,  to  take  care 
of  and  collect  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  again,  to  know  in  what  ground 
any  plant  or  feed  ought  to  be  town  ? 

Theje.  To  the  fame  art. 

Soc.  But  in  women,  my  friend,  do  you  think  the  art  pertaining  to  the 
care  of  offspring  differs  from  that  of  collecting  them  ? 

Theje.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  does. 

Soc.  It  is  not.  But  through  the  unjud  and  abfurd  conjunction  of  man 
and  woman,  which  is  called  bawdry,  midwives  as  being  chade  avoid  aCting 
in  the  capacity  of  bride-maids,  fearing  led  by  this  mean  they  fhould  be 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  bawds,  fince  it  alone  belongs  to  legitimate 
midwives  to  act  as  bride-maids  with  reCtitude. 

Theie.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Such  then  is  the  office  of  midwives;  but  it  is  lefs  arduous  than  the 
part  which  I  have  to  aft.  For  it  does  not  happen  to  women,  that  they 
fometimes  bring  forth  images,  and  fometimes  realities.  But  this  is  a  thing 
not  eafy  to  difcriminate.  For,  if  it  did  happen,  to  didinguifh  what  was  true 
from  what  was  falfe  would  be  to  midwives  the  greated  and  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  works.  Or  do  you  not  think  it  would  ? 

The  ie.  1  do. 

Soc.  But  to  my  art  other  things  belong  which  pertain  to  delivery  ;  but  it 
differs  in  this,  that  it  delivers  men  and  not  women,  and  that  it  confiders 
their  fouls  as  parturient,  and  not  their  bodies.  But  this  is  the  greated 
thing  in  our  art,  that  it  is  able  to  explore  in  every  poffible  way,  whether 
the  dianoetic  part  of  a  young  man  brings  forth  an  image,  and  that  which  is 
falfe,  or  fomething  prolific  and  true.  For  that  which  happens  to  midwives 
happens  alfo  to  me  :  for  I  arn  barren  of  wifdom.  And  that  for  which  I  am 
reproached  by  many,  that  I  interrogate  others,  but  that  I  do  not  give  an 
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unfwer  to  any  thing,  is  truly  obje&ed  to  me,  owing  to  my  poffefiing  nothing 
of  wifdom.  But  the  caufe  of  this  is  as  follows  :  Divinity  compels  me  to  a£t 
as  a  midwife,  but  forbids  me  to  generate.  I  am  not,  therefore,  myfelf  in 
any  refpedt  wife  ;  nor  is  there  any  invention  of  mine  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to 
be  the  offspring  of  my  foul.  But  of  thofe  who  converfe  with  me,  fome  at 
firfl  appear  to  be  entirely  void  of  difcipline,  but  all  to  whom  Divinity  is  pro¬ 
pitious,  during  the  courfe  of  the  converfation,  make  a  wonderful  proficiency, 
as  is  evident  both  to  themfelves  and  others.  This  likewife  is  clear,  that 
they  do  not  learn  any  thing  from  me,  but  that  they  poffefs  and  difcover 
many  beautiful  things  in  themfelves  :  Divinity  indeed,  and  I  being  the  caule 
of  the  midwife’s  office.  But  this  is  evident  from  hence  :  Many,  in  confe- 
quence  of  not  knowing  this,  but  believing  themfelves  to  be  the  caufe,  and 
defpifing  me,  perhaps  through  the  perfuafions  of  others,  have  left  me  fooner 
than  was  proper;  and  after  they  have  left  me  through  affociating  with 
depraved  characters,  have  become  as  to  what  remains  abortive.  Likewife, 
through  badly  nourifhing  what  they  have  brought  forth  through  my  affiftance 
they  have  deflroyed  it,  in  confequence  of  preferring  things  falfe  and  images 
to  that  which  is  true.  JLaftly,  they  have  appeared  both  to  themfelves  and 
others  to  be  unlearned.  One  of  thefe  was  Ariftides  the  fon  of  Lyfimachus, 
and  many  others  ;  who  when  they  again  came  to  me,  in  confequence  of 
wanting  my  converfation,  and  being  affected  in  a  wonderful  manner,  fome 
of  them  my  daemoniacal  power  refrained  me  from  converting  with,  but 
with  others  he  permitted  me  to  converfe,  who  at  length  made  a  confiderable 
proficiency.  For  thofe  that  affociate  with  me  fuffer  this  in  common  with 
the  parturient ;  they  are  tormented,  and  filled  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and 
this  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  parturient.  This  torment  my  art  is 
able  both  to  excite  and  appeafe.  And  fuch  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
affected.  But  fometimes,  O  Theaetetus,  I  very  benignantly  unite  in  marriage 
with  others  thofe  who  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  pregnant,  as  I  know  that 
they  do  not  require  my  affiftance  ;  and  (as  I  may  fay  in  conjunction  with 
Divinity)  I  very  fufficiently  conjecture  with  whom  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  them  to  be  united.  And  many  of  thefe  indeed  I  have  delivered  to 
Prodicus,  and  many  others  to  wife  and  divine  men.  For  the  fake  of  this, 
O  moft  excellent  youth,  I  have  been  thus  prolix  in  relating  thefe  things  to 
you.  For  I  fufpedl,  as  you  alfo  think,  that  you  are  tormented  in  confe- 
vol.  iv.  d  quence 
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quence  of  being  pregnant  with  foihething  internally.  Commit  yonrfelf 
therefore  to  me  as  being  the  foil  of  a  midwife,  and  as  being  myfelf  {killed 
in  what  pertains  to  parturition.  Endeavour,  too,  cheerfully  to  anfwer  me 
what  I  fhall  aik  you,  and  to  the  bed;  of  your  ability.  And  if  in  confequence 
of  confidering  what  you  fay,  it  fhall  appear  to  me  that  you  have  conceived 
an  image,  and  not  that  which  is  true,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  like  women 
who  are  delivered  of  their  frffc  child,  if  I  privately  remove  and  throw  it 
away.  For  many,  O  wonderful  young  man,  are  fo  affedled  towards  me,, 
that  they  are  adlually  ready  to  bite  me,  when  I  throw  afide  any  trifle  of 
theirs,  not  thinking  that  I  do  this  with  a  benevolent  deflgn  ;  fnce  they  are 
very  far  from  knowing  that  no  divinity  is  malevolent  to  men,  and  that  I  do 
not  perform  any  thing  of  this  kind  through  malevolence.  But  it  is  by  no- 
means  lawful  for  me  to  admit  that  which  is  falfe,  and  deftroy  that  which  is 
true.  Again,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  O  Theaetetus,  endeavour  to 
inform  me  what  fcience  is  ;  but  by  no  means  endeavour  to  fpeak  beyond 
your  ability.  For  if  Divinity  is  willing  and  affords  you  ftrength,  you  will  be 
able. 

The2E.  Indeed,  Socrates,  fnce  you  thus  urge  me,  it  would  be  bafe  for 
any  one  not  to  offer  what  he  has  to  fay,  with  the  greateft  alacrity.  It 
appears  then  to  me  that  he  who  has  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  any  thing,, 
perceive;-  that  which  he  thus  knows;  and,  as  it  now  feeras,  fcience  is  nothing; 
elfe  than  fenfe. 

Soc.  Well  and  generoufly  anfwered,  O  boy  :  for  it  is  requifite  thus  to- 
foeak  what  anoears  to  be  the  cafe.  But  come,  let  us  confider  this  in  com- 
mon,  whether  this  offspring  is  any  thing  folid  or  vain.  Do  you  lay  that 
fcience  is  fenfe  ? 

Theje.  I  do. 

Soc.  You  appear,  indeed,  to  have  given  no  defpicable  definition  of  fcience,. 
but  that  which  Protagoras  1  has  given  :  though  he  has  faid  the  lame  thing, 
in  a  fomewhat  different  manner.  For  he  fays  that  man  is  the  meafure  of 
all  things  ;  of  beings  fo  far  as  they  have  a  being,  and  of  non-beings  fo  far 
as  they  are  not.  Have  you  ever  read  this  ? 

1  This  fophift  was  of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Democritus,  and  an  arheift. 
This  his  abfurd  opinion  that  fcience  is  fenfe,  may  however  be  confidered  as  the  fountain  of  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy. 
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Theje.  I  have  read  it  often. 

Soc.  Does  he  not,  therefore,  fpeak  thus  :  fuch  as  particulars  appear  to  me, 
fuch  are  they  to  me  ;  and  fuch  as  they  appear  to  you,  fuch  are  they  to  you  : 
but  you  and  I  are  men  ? 

Theje.  He  does  fpeak  in  this  mariner. 

Soc.  But  do  you  not  think  it  probable  that  a  wife  man  will  not  trifle, 
nor  fpeak  like  one  delirious?  Let  us,  therefore,  follow  him  thus:  When 
the  fame  wind  blows,  is  not  fometimes  one  of  us  ft  iff  with  cold,  and  another 
not  ?  And  one  in  a  ftnall  degree,  but  another  extremely  cold  ? 

Theje.  This  is  very  much  the  cafe. 

Sori.  Whether,  therefore,  {hall  we  fay,  that  the  wind  at  that  time  is  in 
itfelf  cold  or  not  cold  r  Or  {hall  we  be  perfuaded  by  Protagoras,  that  to  him 
who  is  ftifF  with  cold,  the  wind  is  cold  ;  but  to  him  who  is  not,  that  it  is 
not  cold  ? 

Theje.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Does  it,  therefore,  appear  fo  to  each  ? 

Theje.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  for  a  thing  to  appear,  is  it  the  fame  as  to  be  perceived  ? 

Theje.  It  is. 

Soc.  Phantafy,  therefore,  and  fenfe  are  the  fame  in  things  hot,  and  every 
thing  elfe  of  this  kind.  For  fuch  as  every  one  perceives  things  to  be,  luch 
they  are  and  appear  to  be  to  every  one. 

Theje.  So  it  feems. 

Soc.  Senfe,  therefore,  is  always  of  that  which  has  a  being,  and  is  with¬ 
out  falfehood,  as  being  fcience. 

Theje.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Whether  or  no,  therefore,  by  the  Graces,  was  Protagoras  a  man 
perfedlly  wife;  and  did  he  obfeurely  fignify  this  to  us  who  rank  among  the 
vulgar,  but  fpeak  the  truth  to  his  difciples  in  fecret  ? 

Theje.  Why,  Socrates,  do  you  fay  this  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  defjpicable  aflertion.  There  is 
not  any  thing  which  is  itfelf  effentially  one  thing  1  ;  nor  can  you  properly 

denominate 

1  This  is  true  only  of  the  fenfible  world;  nor  does  Socrates  make  this  aflertion  with  a  view 
to  any  thing  elfe  than  the  flowing  and  unreal  condition  of  matter  and  its  inherent  forms.  For 
the  fenfible  world,  as  I  have  before  obferved  in  a  note  on  the  Orphic  hymn  to  Nature,  from 
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denominate  any  thing,  as  endued  with  home  particular  quality.  But  if  you 
denominate  it  as  great,  it  will  appear  to  be  fmall ;  and  if  heavy,  light.  And 
all  things  fubfift  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  nothing  was  one  thing,  or  any  thing 
particular,  or  endued  with  a  certain  quality.  But  from  their  lation,  motion,, 
and  mixture  with  each  other,  all  things  become  that  which  we  laid  they  were, 
and  are  not  rightly  denominated  by  us.  For  there  is  not  any  thing,  which  at 
any  time  is,  but  it  is  always  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be.  And  in  this  all 
the  wife  in  fucceffion  confent,  except  Parmenides  r;  viz.  Protagoras,  Hera¬ 
clitus,  and  Empedocles  :  and  of  the  poets,  thofe  who  rank  the  higheft  in  each 
kind  of  poetry,  in  comedy,  indeed,  Epicharmus,  and  in  tragedy,  Homer. 
For  when  this  latter  calls  Ocean  3  and  mother  Tethys  the  origin  of  the  Gods, 
he  afferts  that  all  things  are  the  progeny  of  flux  and  motion.  Or  does  he 
not  appear  to  fay  this  ? 

Thes.  To  me  he  does. 

Soc.  Who  then  can  contend  againft  fuch  an  army,  and  which  has  Homer 
for  its  leader,  without  being  ridiculous  ? 

Theje.  It  is  not  eafy,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  It  is  not  indeed,  Theastetus.  Since  this  may  be  a  fufficient  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  their  aflertion,  that  motion  imparts  to  things  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being,  and  of  becoming  to  be  ;  but  reft  of  non-being,  and  perifhing. 
For  heat  and  fire,  which  generate  and  govern  other  things,  are  themfelves 
o-enerated  from  lation  and  friction.  But  thefe  are  motions.  Or  are  not  thefe 
the  origin  of  fire  ? 


material  imperfection,  cannot  receive  the  whole  of  divine  infinity  at  once  ;  but  can  only  partake 
of  it  gradually  and  partially,  as  it  were  by  drops  in  a  momentary  fucceffion.  Hence  it  is  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  flowing  and  formation,  but  never  poflefles  real  being ;  and  is  like  the  image 
of  a  lofty  tree  feen  in  a  rapid  torrent,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  tree  without  the  reality  ; 
and  which  feems  to  endure  perpetually  the  fame,  yet  is  continually  renewed  by  the  continual 
renovation  of  the  ftream. 

1  See  the  Sophifta  and  Parmenides. 

2  Ocean,  confidered  according  to  its  firft  fubfiftence,  as  a  deity,  belongs,  according  to  the 
Grecian  theology,  to  that  order  of  Gods  which  is  called  intelledlua1,  and  of  which  Saturn  is 
the  iumrr  t.  This  deity  alfo  is  called  a  fontal  God,  nriyuies  Seoj,  and  is  faid  by  Homer  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  Gods,  becaufe  he  gives  birth  to  their  proceffion  into  the  fenfible  univerfe.  In  fliort  he 
is  the  caufe  to  all  fecondary  natures  of  every  kind  of  motion,  whether  intellectual,  pfychicnl,  or 
natural ;  but  Tethys  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  feparation  of  the  flreams  proceeding  from  Ocean, 
conferring  on  each  a  proper  purity  of  natural  motion.  See  more  concerning  thefe  deities  in  the 
Notes  on  the  Cratylus. 
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The.®.  They  are. 

Soc.  And  befides  this,  the  genus  of  animals  originates  from  the  fame 
things. 

The.ze.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Is  not  the  habit  of  the  body  corrupted  by  reft  and  indo¬ 
lence,  but  for  the  mold  part  preferved  by  exercife  and  motion  ? 

The.se.  It  is. 

Soc.  But  does  not  habit  in  the  foul  poflefs  difciplines  through  learning 
and  meditation,  which  are  motions  ;  and  is  it  not  thus  preferved  and  made 
better  ?  But  through  reft,  which  is  negligence  and  a  privation  of  difcipline, 
it  does  not  learn  any  thing,  or  if  it  does,  it  forgets  it.  Is  not  this  the  cafe  ? 

Th  EiE.  Very  much  fo. 

Soc.  Motion,  therefore,  is  good,  both  with  refped  to  foul  and  body;  but 
reft  is  the  very  contrary. 

Theje.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  I  add  further,  with  refpeft  to  times  of  ferenity  and  tranquillity,  and 
all  fuch  as  thefe,  that  reft  putrifies  and  deftroys,  but  that  other  things  pre- 
ferve.  And  befides  this,  I  will  bring  the  affair  to  a  conclufion  by  forcino- 
the  golden  chain  into  my  fervice.  For  Homer  intended  by  this  to  fignify 
nothing  elfe  than  the  fun  1  ;  becaufe,  as  long  as  the  fun  and  its  circulation 
are  moved,  all  things  will  be,  and  will  be  preferved,  both  among  Gods  and 
men.  But  if  this  ftiould  ftand  ftill,  as  if  it  were  bound,  all  things  would  be 
diftolved,  and  that  which  is  proverbially  faid  would  take  place,  viz.  all  things 
would  be  upwards  and  downwards.  - 

The^;.  But  Homer  appears  to  me  alio,  O  Socrates,  to  fignify  that  which 
you  fay. 

Soc.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  O  beft  of  young  men,  conceive  thus 
refpefiting  the  eyes  :  that  which  you  call  a  white  colour  is  not  any  tlnng 
elfe  external  to  your  eyes,  nor  yet  in  your  eyes  ;  nor  can  you  affign  any  place 

1  Agreeably  to  this  explanation  of  Homer’s  golden  chain,  Plato,  in  the  fixth  book  of  his  Re¬ 
public,  calls  the  light  of  the  fun  “  a  bond  the  mod  honourable  of  all  bonds.”  Hence,  according 
to  Plato,  the  circulation  of  the  fun  connects  and  preferves  all  mundane  natures,  as  well  as  its 
light;  and  as  the  fun  has  a  fupermundane  as  well  as  a  mundane  fubfidence,  as  we  {hall  {how  in 
the  notes  on  the  Cratylus,  it  mud  alfo  be  the  fource  of  connection  to  thofe  Gods  that  are  denomi¬ 
nated  fupermundane. 
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to  it.  For,  if  you  could,  it  would  now  have  an  orderly  pofition,  and  would 
abide,  and  be  no  longer  in  generation. 

Theje.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  Let  us  follow  what  we  juft  now  faid,  eftablifhing  nothing  as  eften- 
tially  one  thing  ;  and  thus  black  and  white,  and  any  other  colour,  will  appear 
to  us  to  be  generated  from  the  darting  forth  of  the  eyes  to  a  convenient 
lation.  And  every  thing  which  we  denominate  a  colour,  will  neither  be  that 
which  darts  forth,  nor  that  which  is  darted  forth,  but  fomething  between 
thefe,  which  becomes  peculiar  to  every  thing.  Or  do  you  ftrenuoufly  con¬ 
tend,  that  fuch  as  every  colour  appears  to  you,  fuch  alfo  it  appears  to  a  dog, 
and  every  other  animal  ? 

Theje.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  But  what  with  refpedl  to  another  man  ?  Will  you  contend  that  any 
thing  appears  to  him  in  a  fimilar  manner  as  to  you  ?  Or  rather,  that  a  thing 
does  not  appear  the  fame  to  you,  becaufe  you  are  never  fimilar  to  yourfelf  ? 

Theje.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe  rather  than  that. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  that  which  we  meafure,  or  that  which  we  touch,  was 
great,  or  white,  or  hot,  it  would  never,  by  falling  upon  any  thing  elfe,  become 
a  different  thing,  becaufe  it  would  not  be  in  any  refpedl  changed.  But  if 
that  which  is  meafured  or  touched  by  us,  was  either  great,  or  white,  or  hot, 
it  would  not,  in  confequence  of  fomething  elfe  approaching  to  it,  or  becom¬ 
ing  paffive,  become  itfelf  any  thing  elfe,  as  it  would  not  fuffer  any  thing. 
Since  now,  my  friend,  we  are  in  a  certain  refpedt  eafily  compelled  to  affert 
things  wonderful  and  ridiculous,  as  Protagoras  himfelf  would  acknowledge, 
and  every  one  who  affents  to  his  doctrines. 

Theje.  How  is  this,  and  what  things  do  you  fpeak  of? 

Soc.  Take  a  final!  example,  and  you  will  underftand  all  that  I  wifh.  If 
we  compare  four  to  fix  dice,  we  fay  that  the  fix  are  more  than  four,  and  that 
the  two  are  to  each  other  in  a  fefquialter  ratio  :  but  if  we  compare  twelve 
to  the  fix,  we  fay  that  the  fix  are  lefs  than,  and  are  the  half  of,  twelve.  Nor 
is  it  poftible  to  fay  otherwife.  Or  can  you  endure  to  fay  otherwile  ? 

Theje.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Soc.  What  then?  If  Protagoras,  or  any  other,  fhould  fay  to  you,  O  Theas- 
•tetus,  can  any  thing  become  greater  or  more  in  any  other  way  than  by  being 
increafed  ?  What  would  you  anfwer  ? 
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The®.  If,  O  Socrates,  I  (hould  anfwer  to  the  prefent  queftion,  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe,  1  (hould  fay  that  it  cannot :  but  if  I  fhould  reply 
o  the  former  queftion,  in  order  that  I  might  not  contradifl  myfelf,  I  (hould 
fay  that  it  might. 

Soc.  Well  ana  divinely  faid,  by  Juno,  my  friend.  But,  (as  it  appears)  if 
you  (hould  anfwer  that  it  is  fo,  that  faying  of  Euripides  might  be  adopted 
for  the  tongue  would  be  irreprehenfible  for  us,  but  not  the  mind. 

The®.  True. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  I  and  you  were  fkiiful  and  wife,  after  we  had  examined 
every  thing  belonging  to  our  minds,  we  (hould  then  make  trial  of  each  other 
from  our  abundance,  and  fophifncally  approaching  to  this  conteft,  (hould 
make  our  arguments  ftrike  againft  each  other.  But  now,  as  being  rude  and 
unfkilful,  we  wi(h,  in  the  firft  place,  to  contemplate  the  things  themfelves 
in  themfelves,  that  we  may  know  what  it  is  which  we  dianoetically  perceive, 
and  whether  we  accord  with  each  other,  or  not. 

The®.  I  wifh  this  to  be  the  cafe  by  all  means. 

Soc.  And  fo  do  I.  But  (ince  we  are  thus  difpofed,  let  us  in  a  quiet  man¬ 
ner,  as  being  abundantly  at  leifure,  again  confider,  not  morofely,  but  exami¬ 
ning  ourfelves  in  reality,  what  the  nature  is  of  thefe  appearances  within  us. 
And,  on  the  fird  coniideration  of  thefe,  we  (hall  fay  (as  I  think)  that  nothing 
at  any  time  ever  becomes  greater  or  leffer,  neither  in  bulk,  nor  in  number, 
as  long  as  it  is  equal  to  itfelf.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

T HE®.  It  is. 

Soc.  And,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  to  which  nothing  is  either  added  or 
taken  away,  will  neither  at  any  time  ever  be  increafed,  or  corrupted,  but 
will  always  be  equal. 

The®.  And,  indeed,  very  much  fo. 

Soc.  And  (hall  we  not  alfo  fay,  in  the  third  place,  that  a  thing  which  was 
not  formerly,  but  fubfifts  afterwards,  cannot  exift  without  making  and  being 
made  f 

The.®.  So,  indeed,  it  feems.. 

Soc.  Thefe  three  things,  then,  which  are  acknowledged  by  us,  oppofe  each 
other  iu  a  hoftile  manner  in  our  foul,  when  we  fpeak  about  dice,  as  above, 
or  when  we  fay  that  I,  who  am  fo  old,  am  neither  increafed,  nor  differ  a 
contrary  paffion  in  myfelf ;  while  you,  who  are  a  young  man,  are  now 

greater, 
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greater,  and  afterwards  lefs,  fince  nothing  is  taken  away  from  my  bulk,  but 
yours  is  increafed.  For,  through  a  length  of  time,  I  am  what  I  was  not  for¬ 
merly,  being  no  longer  in  a  ftate  of  progreffive  increafe  :  for  without  making, 
it  is  impoffible  that  a  thing  can  be  made.  But  lofing  nothing  of  my  bulk,  I 
do  not  at  any  time  become  lefs.  And  there  are  ten  thoufand  other  things  of 
this  kind,  which  happen  to  ten  thoufand  other  perfons,  if  we  admit  thefe 
things.  Speak,  Theaetetus  :  for  you  appear  to  me  not  to  be  unlkilled  in  things 
of  this  kind. 

Theje.  By  the  Gods,  Socrates,  I  wonder  in  a  tranfcendent  manner  what 
thefe  things  are  :  and,  truly,  fometimes  looking  at  them,  I  labour  under  a 
dark  vertigo. 

Soc.  Theodorus,  my  friend,  appears  not  to  have  badly  conjeCtured  con¬ 
cerning  your  difpofition  ;  fince  to  wonder  is  very  much  the  paffion  of  a  phi- 
lofopher.  For  there  is  no  other  beginning  of  philofophy  than  this.  And  he 
who  faid  1 2  that  Iris  is  the  daughter  of  Thaumas1,  did  not  genealogize  badly. 
But  whether  do  you  underftand  on  what  account  thefe  things,  from  which 
we  fay  Protagoras  fpeaks,  are  fuch  as  they  are,  or  not  ? 

Theje.  I  do  not  yet  appear  to  myfelf  to  underftand. 

Soc.  Will  you  not,  therefore,  thank  me,  if  I  unfold  to  you  the  concealed 
truth  of  the  conceptions  of  this  man,  or  rather,  of  celebrated  men  ? 

Theje.  How  is  it  pofiible  I  fiiould  not?  Indeed,  I  fhould  thank  you  ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

Soc.  Looking,  round,  therefore,  now  fee  that  no  profane  perfon  hears  us. 
But  thofe  are  profane  'who  think  there  is  nothing  elfe  than  that  which  they  are 
able  to  grafp  with  their  hands  ;  but  do  not  admit  that  actions,  and  generations , 
and  every  thing  which  is  invifble ,  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  a  part  of 
effence. 

The^.  You  fpeak,  Socrates,  of  hard  and  refractory  men. 

Soc.  They  are  indeed,  O  boy,  very  much  deftitute  of  the  JVIufes  :  but 
there  are  many  others  more  elegant  than  thefe,  whofe  myfteries  I  am  about 
to  relate  to  you.  But  the  principle  of  thefe  men,  from  which  all  that  we 

1  i.  e.  Hefiod  in  Theog.  v.  780. 

2  i.  e.  Of  wonder .  Iris,  therefore,  being  the  daughter  of  Wonder,  is  the  exciting  caufe  of  this 
palhon  in  fouls. 
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have  juft  now  faid  is  fufpended,  is  this  : — That  this  imiverfe  is  mot  ion1,  and 
that  befides  motion  there  is  nothing.  Likewife,  that  of  motion  there  are 
two  fpecies ;  each  of  which  is  infinite  in  multitude,  but  that  one  fpecies  has 
the  power  of  adting,  and  the  other  of  buffering.  From  the  congrefs  and 
mutual  fridtion  of  thefe  a  progeny  is  produced,  infinite  in  multitude,  but  two¬ 
fold  in  fpecies  :  one,  indeed,  being  that  which  is  fenfible,  but  the  other  fienfe, 
which  always  concurs  and  fubfiffs  together  with  fenfible.  And  the  fenfes, 
indeed,  are  denominated  by  us  as  follows,  feeing,  hearing,  fmelling,  tailing, 
and  the  touching  things  hot  and  cold.  Pleafures  and  pains,  defires  and  fears, 
innumerable  other  paffions  without  a  name,  and  an  all-various  multitude 
which  are  denominated,  follow  thefe.  But  to  each  of  thefe  the  fenfible 
genus  is  allied,  viz.  all-various  colours  to  all-various  fights;  and  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  voices  to  hearings,  and  other  fenfibles  are  allied  to  other  fenfes. 

1  Plato  here  prefents  us  with  the  fubftance  of  the  atomical  or  mechanical  philofophy,  which 
afferted  that  the  univerfe  was  produced  by  nothing  elfe  but  the  motion  of  indivifible  particles,  by 
means  of  which  all  things  are  generated  and  corrupted.  It  likewife  afferted  that  all  thefe  fenfible 
qualities  which  are  noticed  by  the  feveral  fenfes,  fuch  as  colours,  founds,  fapors,  odours,  and  the 
like,  are  not  things  really  exifting  external  to  us,  but  paffions  or  fenfations  in  us,  caufcd  by  local 
motions  on  the  organs  of  fenfe.  This  atomical  philofophy,  according  to  Poffidonius  the  Stoic,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Strabo*,  is  more  antient  than  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  firft 
invented  by  one  Mofchus  a  Sidonian,  or  rather,  if  we  prefer  the  teftimony  of  Sextus  Empiricus  y, 
a  Phoenician.  This  Mofchus  is  doubtlefs  the  fame  perfon  with  that  Mofchus  the  phyfiologift, 
mentioned  by  Jamblichus  j;  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras.  For  he  there  informs  us  that  Pythagoras, 
during  his  refidence  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  converfed  with  the  prophets  that  were  the  fucceffiors  of 
Mofchus  the  phyfiologift,  and  was  inftruCted  by  them.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  phyfiologv 
was  not  invented  either-hy  Epicurus  or  Democritus. 

Plato,  as  may  be  collected  from  hisTimaeus,  adopted  this  phyfiologv:  for  he  there  refolves  the 
differences  of  the  four  elements  into  the  different  geometrical  figures  of  their  infenfible  parts;  and 
in  fo  doing  he  likewife  followed  the  Pythagoreans.  However,  he  differed  from  the  atomifts  in 
this,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Timaeus,  that  he  affigned  commenfuration  and 
aAive  fabricat'ive  powers  to  thefe  infenfible  figures,  which  they  did  not;  and  he  likewife  differed 
from  them  in  his  arrangement  of  earth. 

*  Ei  TTuntufrou  ra  YloaSoviu  to  mpi  ruv  «t o//.uv  doypa  Tta'houcv  ectiv,  EiSovion  ovo  t.. ■•> 

'Tpdvcuv  Xfov& >v  ytyoveros.  Lib.  xvi. 

+  Advert.  Mathemat.  p.  367. 

+  Tei?  te  Mcxr%ev  rev  fw tohoyov  irpo<pnv«i{  awoyovois  kcu  tc»$  aAAoj?,  nai  $oivihius  UpcQ&VTats. 
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What  then  is  the  intention  of  this  difcourfe,  O  Thesetetus,  with  reference 
to  the  former  ?  Do  you  under  {land  what  it  is  ? 

'Theje.  Not  very  much,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  fee  whether  it  can  in  a  certain  refped  be  finifhed.  For  it 
wishes  to  aflert  that  all  thefe  things  are,  as  v/e  have  faid,  moved,  and  that 
there  is  fwiftnefs  and  flownefs  in  their  motions.  So  far,  therefore,  as  their 
motions  are  flow,  they  poffefs  motion  in  the  fame,  and  towards  things  near, 
and  thus  generate.  But  things  thus  generated  are  more  flow.  And  ao-ain. 
io  far  as  their  motions  are  fwiff,  they  poffefs  a  motion  towards  things  at  a 
diftance,  and  thus  generate:  but  the  things  thus  generated  are  more  fwift. 
For  they  are  borne  along,  and  their  motion  naturally  fubfifls  in  lation. 
When,  therefore,  the  eye  and  any  thing  commenfurate  to  this  generate  by 
approximation,  whitenefs,  and  the  fenfe  connate  to  this,  which  would  never 
have  been  produced  if  each  of  thefe  had  been  direded  to  fomething  elfe, 
then,  in  the  interim,  light  tending  to  the  eyes,  and  whitenefs  to  that  which 
together  with  it  generates  colour,  the  eye  becomes  filled  with  vifion,  and 
then  fees,  and  becomes  not  fight,  but  an  eye  feeing.  But  that  which  in  con- 
jundion  with  it  generates  colour  becomes  filled  with  whitenefs,  and  is  made 
not  whitenefs,  but  a  thing  white  ;  whether  it  is  wood  or  ffone,  or  any  thing 
elfe  which  may  happen  to  be  coloured  with  a  colour  of  this  kind.  And  in  a 
fimilar  manner  with  refped  to  other  things,  fuch  as  the  hot  and  the  hard, 
&c.  we  muft  conceive  that  no  one  of  thefe  is  effentially  any  thing ;  but,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  that  all  things,  and  of  all-various  kinds,  are  gene¬ 
rated  in  their  congrefs  with  each  other,  from  motion.  Since,  as  they  fay, 
there  is  no  liability  in  conceiving,  that  either  that  w'hich  a£is,  or  that  which 
fuffers,  is  any  one  thing.  For  neither  is  that  w'hich  ads  any  thing  till  it 
meets  with  that  w'hich  is  paffive,  nor  that  w'hich  is  paffive  till  it  meets  with 
that  which  ads.  For  that  which  meets  with  and  produces  any  thing,  when 
it  falls  upon  another,  then  renders  that  which  is  paffive  apparent.  So  that 
from  all  this,  that  which  we  faid  in  the  beginning  follows,  that  there  is  not 
any  thing  which  is  effentially  one  thing,  but  that  it  is  always  becoming  to 
be  fomething  to  fome  particular  thing,  but  is  itlelf  entirely  exempt  from, 
being.  Indeed,  juft  now  we  frequently  ufed  the  term  being ,  compelled  to 
this  by  cuftom  and  ignorance ;  but,  according  to  the  affertions  of  the  wife, 
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we  ought  not  to  predicate  any  thing,  either  of  any  other,  or  of  myfelf,  or  of 
this,  or  that,  or  call  it  by  any  other  name  which  fignifies  permanency,  hut 
we  fhould  affirm  according  to  nature,  that  they  are  generated  and  made, 
corrupted  and  changed.  For,  if  any  one  aflerts  that  they  ftand  ftill,  he  may 
eafily  be  confuted.  But  it  is  requffite  thus  to  fpeak  of  things  feparatelv,  and 
of  many  things  colledled  together;  in  which  collection,  man,  a  ftone,  every 
animal,  and  fpecies  are  placed.  Do  not  thefe  things,  O  Thesetetus,  appear 
to  you  to  be  pleafant ;  and  are  they  not  agreeable  to  your  tafte  ? 

The®.  I  do  not  know,  Socrates :  for  I  cannot  underftand  relpeCting  your- 
felf,  whether  you  affert  thefe  things  as  appearing  to  be  fo  to  you,  or  in  order 
to  try  me. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  remember,  my  friend,  that  I  neither  know  any  of  thefe 
particulars,  nor  make  any  of  them  my  own,  but  that  I  am  barren  of  them  ? 
Likewife,  that  I  aCt  the  part  of  a  midwife  towards  you,  and  that  for  the  fake 
of  this  I  enchant  yon,  and  place  before  you  the  doCtrines  of  each  of  the  wife, 
that  you  may  tafte  them,  till  I  lead  forth  your  dogma  into  light  ?  But  when 
1  have  led  it  forth,  I  then  examine  whether  it  appears  to  be  vain  and  empty, 
or  prolific.  But  boldly  and  ftrenuoufiy,  in  a  becoming  and  manly  manner, 
anfwer  what  appears  to  you  to  be  the  truth  refpeCting  the  things  I  fhall  afk 
you. 

The®.  Afk  then. 

Soc.  Tell  me  then  again,  whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  nothing  has  a 
being,  but  that  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  and  every  thing  which  we  juft 
now  enumerated,  always  fubfift  in  becoming  to  be  ? 

The.®.  When  I  hear  you  difcourfing  in  this  manner,  the  aftertion  appears 
to  be  wonderful,  and  it  feems  that  what  you  difcufs  fhould  be  admitted. 

Soc.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  omit  what  remains.  But  it  remains  that  we 
fhould  fpeak  concerning  dreams,  difeafes,  and,  befides  other  things,  of  infanity ; 
likewife,  concerning  whatever  is  feen  or  heard,  or  in  any  other  way  per¬ 
ceived  perverfely.  For  you  know  that  in  all  thefe  the  doClrine  which  we 
juft  now  related,  will  appear  without  any  difpute  to  be  confuted  ;  fince  the 
fenfes  in  thefe  are  more  deceived  than  in  any  thing  elfe  :  and  fo  far  is  it  from 
being  the  cafe  that  things  are  fuch  as  they  appear  to  every  one,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  no  one  of  thofe  things  which  appear  to  have  a  being  can  in  reality 
be  faid  to  be. 
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The^e.  You  fpeak  with  the  greateft  truth,  Socrates. 

Soc.  What  then,  O  boy,  can  remain  for  him  to  fay,  who  afferts  that 
f&ni e  is  fcience,  and  that  things  which  appear  to  every  one  are  to  that  indi¬ 
vidual  what  they  appear  to  be  ? 

The^e.  I  am  averfe  to  reply,  Socrates,  face  I  know  not  what  to  fay  ;  be- 
caufe  juft  now  when  I  was  Ipeaking  you  terrified  me.  For,  in  reality,  I 
cannot  hedtate  to  grant,  that  thofe  who  are  infane,  or  dreaming,  think 
falfely,  fince  fome  among  the  former  of  thefe  confider  themfelves  as  Gods, 
and  thofe  that  dream  think  they  flv  like  birds. 

Soc.  Whether  or  no,  therefore,  are  you  aware  of  this  dubious  quedion 
concerning  thefe  particulars,  and  efpecially  concerning  perceptions  in  fleep, 
and  when  we  are  awake  ? 

Thej:.  What  quedion  is  this? 

Soc.  That  which  I  think  you  have  often  heard,  when  it  is  afked,  as  at  pre- 
fent,  by  what  arguments  any  one  can  evince,  whether  we  are  afleep,  and  all 
our  thoughts  are  dreams,  or  whether  we  are  in  a  vigilant 1  date,  and  in 
reality  difcourfe  with  each  other. 

THEiE.  And  indeed,  Socrates,  it  is  dubious  by  what  arguments  any  one 
can  evince  this.  For  all  things  follow,  as  it  were,  reciprocally  the  fame 
things.  For,  with  refpefl  to  our  prefent  difcourfe,  nothing  hinders  but  that 
our  appearing  to  converfe  with  each  other  may  be  in  a  dream  :  and  when  in 
neep  we  appear  to  relate  our  dreams,  there  is  a  wonderful  fimiiitude  in  this 
cafe  to  our  conversation  when  awake. 

Soc.  You  fee,  then,  it  is  not  difficult  to  doubt,  fince  it  is  dubious  whether 
things  are  dreams  or  vigilant  perceptions  ;  and  efpecially  fince  the  time 
which  we  devote  to  fleep  is  equal  to  that  which  we  devote  to  vigilance  : 
and  in  each  of  thefe  our  foul  anxioudy  contends,  that  the  prefent  dogmas 
are  the  mod;  true.  So  that  in  an  equal  time  we  fay  that  thefe  things  and 
thofe  are  true ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  we  drenuoudy  contend  for  their 
reality  in  each. 

The^;.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  The  fame  may  be  fiaid,  therefore,  refpedling  difeafe  and  infanity, 
except  that  in  thefe  the  time  is  not  equal. 

1  Senfe  is  nothing  more  than  a  dreaming  perception  of  reality  5  for  fenfibles  are  merely  the 
images  of  true  beings. 
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-Theje.  Right. 

Sog.  What  then  ?  Shall  truth  be  defined  by  the  multitude  and  paucity  of 
time  ? 

Theje.  But  this,  indeed,  would  be  very  ridiculous. 

Soc.  Have  you  any  thing  elfie  by  which  you  can  clearly  fhow  which  of 
thefe  opinions  are  true  ? 

Thejf.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  I  have. 

Socn  Hear,  therefore,  from  me,  what  they  will  fay  who  define  appear¬ 
ances  to  be  always  true  to  thofe  to  whom  they  appear.  For  I  think  they 
will  fav,  interrogating  you  in  this  manner :  O  Theaetetus,.  does  that  which 
is  in  every  refpeft  different,  poffefs  a  certain  power  which  is  the  fame  with 
another  thing  ?  And  muft  we  not  admit,  that  a  thing  in  every  refpedi  diffe¬ 
rent  is  not  partly  the  fame,  and  partly  different,  but  that  it  is  wholly  different  ? 

Theje.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  that  it  fihould  poffefs  any  thing  the 
fame,  either  in  power,  or  in  any  thing  elfe,  fince  it  is  altogether  different. 

Soc.  Muff  we  not,  therefore,  neceffarily  confefs,  that  a  thing  of  this  kind 
is  diffimilar  ? 

Theje.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  any  thing  happens  to  become  fimilar  or  diffimilar  to 
any  thing,  whether  to  itfelf  or  to  another,  fo  far  as  it  is  fimilar  muft  we  not 
fay  it  becomes  fame,  but,  fo  far  as  diffimilar,  different  ? 

Theje.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  Have  we  not  faid  before,  that  there  are  many,  and  indeed  an  infinite 
number  of  things  which  aft,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  of  things  which  fufter? 

Tiie^e.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  befides  this,  that  when  one  thing  is  mingled  with  another  and 
another,  it  does  not  generate  things  which  are  the  fame,  but  fuch  as  are 
different  ? 

Theje.  Entirely  fo, 

Soc.  Shall  we  fpeak  of  me  and  you,  and  other  things  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ?  As,  for  inftance,  fhail  we  fay  that  Socrates  when  well  is  fimilar  to 
Socrates  when  ill,  or  diffimilar? 

Theje.  Do  you  mean  to  afk  whether  the  whole  of  Socrates  when  ill  is 
fimilar  or  diffimilar  to  the  whole  of  Socrates  when  well? 

Soc.  You  underftand  me  perfectly  well.  This  is  what  I  mean. 
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The.®.  I  anfwer,  then,  that  it  is  diffimilar  and  different. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  is  it  fo,  confidered  as  diffimilar  ? 

The^:.  It  is  neceffary, 

Soc.  And  would  you  fpeak  in  a  fimilar  manner  refpedling  thofe  that  are 
afleep,  and  all  fuch  particulars  as  we  juft  now  difcufted  ? 

The^;.  I  fhould. 

Soc.  But  does  not  each  of  thofe  things  which  are  naturally  capable  of 
effedling  any  thing,  when  it  receives  Socrates  as  well,  ufe  me  as  a  different 
man  from  what  it  does  when  it  receives  me  as  ill  ? 

Theje.  Is  it  poftible  it  fhould  not  ? 

Soc.  And  do  we  not  generate  from  each  things  that  are  different,  I  being 
the  patient,  and  that  thing  the  agent  ? 

The2E.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  But  when  I  drink  wine,  being  well,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  pleafant 
and  fweet. 

Theje.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But,  from  what  has  been  granted,  an  agent  and  a  patient  generate 
fweetnefs  and  fenfe,  both  being  borne  along  together.  And  fenfe,  indeed, 
exifting  from  the  patient,  caufes  the  tongue  to  perceive  ;  but  fweetnefs,  from 
the  wune  being  borne  along  about  it,  caufes  the  wine  both  to  be  and  to  ap¬ 
pear  fweet  to  a  healthy  tongue. 

Thej:.  The  former  particulars  were  entirely  allowed  by  us  to  fubfift  in 
this  manner. 

Soc.  But  when  I  drink  wine,  being  difeafed,  my  tongue  does  not  in  reality 
receive  it  the  fame  as  before  :  for  it  now  approaches  to  that  which  is  diffi¬ 
milar. 

The^:.  It  does. 

Soc.  But  Socrates  thus  affected,  and  the  drinking  the  wine  again  generate 
other  things  ;  about  the  tongue  a  fenfation  of  bitternefs  ;  but  about  the  w'ine, 
bitternefs  generated  and  borne  along.  And  the  wine,  indeed,  is  not  bitter¬ 
nefs,  but  bitter  ;  and  I  am  not  fenfe,  but  that  which  is  fentient. 

Theje.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  I  therefore,  thus  perceiving,  do  not  ever  become  any  thing  elfe.  For 
of  a  different  thing  there  is  a  different  fenfe,  which  renders  the  perceiver 
various  and  different.  Nor  does  that  which  thus  affedts  me  become  a  thing 
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of  this  kind,  by  concurring  with  another  thing,  and  generating  the  fame. 
For,  generating  another  thing  from  another,  it  would  become  itfelf  various. 

Theje.  Thefe  things  are  fo. 

Soc.  Nor,  indeed,  am  I  fuch  to  myfelf,  nor  is  that  thing  generated  fuch 
to  itfelf. 

Thee.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  But  it  is  neceffary  that  I  fhould  become  fentient  of  fomething,  when 
I  become  fentient :  for  it  is  impofiible  that  I  fhould  be  fentient,  and  yet  fen¬ 
tient  of  nothing.  And  it  is  likewife  neceffary  that  that  thing  fhould  become 
fomething  to  fome  one,  when  it  becomes  fweet  or  bitter,  or  any  thing  of  this 
kind.  For  it  is  impofiible  that  a  thing  can  be  fweet,  and  yet  fweet  to  no  one. 

T HE-St.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  It  remains  then,  I  think,  that  we  fhould  mutually  be,  if  we  are  ;  and 
if  we  are  becoming  to  be,  that  we  fhould  be  mutually  in  generation  ;  fince 
neceffity  binds  our  effence.  But  it  does  not  bind  it  to  any  other  thing,  nor 
yet  to  ourfelves.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  each  other. 
So  that,  if  any  one  fays  a  certain  thing  is,  or  is  becoming  to  be,  it  mufl  be 
underflood  that  it  is,  or  is  becoming  to  be  fomething,  or  of  fomethimr,  or  to 
fomething.  But  it  muff  not  be  faid  that  it  is  in  itfelf  either  that  which  is, 
or  which  is  becoming  to  be.  Nor  mufl  we  fuffer  this  to  be  faid,  either  by 
the  thing  itfelf,  or  by  any  other,  as  the  difcourfe  we  have  already  dilcuffed 
evinces. 

Thee.  Entirely  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Since  that  which  affects  me,  belongs  to  me  and  not  to  another* 
do  not  I  alfo  perceive  it,  and  not  another  ? 

The.®.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  My  fenfe,  therefore,  is  true  to  me.  For  it  always  belongs  to  my 
effence.  And  I,  according  to  Protagoras,  am  a  judge  of  things  which  have  a 
being  pertaining  to  myfelf,  that  they  are,  and  of  non-beings,  that  they  are  not. 

Tiieje.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  How  then  is  it  poflible,  fince  I  am  not  deceived,  and  do  not  flagger 
in  my  dianoetic  part,  either  about  things  which  are,  or  things  in  generation, 
that  I  fhould  not  poffefs  fcientific  knowledge  of  things  which  1  perceive  ? 

Thee.  There  is  no  reafon  why  you  fliould  not. 

Soc.  It  was  beautifully,  therefore,  faid  by  you,  that  fcience  is  nothing 
eife  than  fenfe.  And  the  dodrine  of  Homer  and  Heraclitus,  and  all  of  this 
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tribe,  that  all  things  are  moved  like  {breams,  accords  with  that  of  the  mod: 
wife  Protagoras,  that  man  is  the  meafure  of  all  things  ;  and  with  that  of 
Theaetetus,  that,  things  fubfifting  in  this  manner,  fenfe  is  fcience.  For  do 
we  not,  O  Thesetetus,  fay,  that  this  is  as  it  were  your  offspring  recently 
born,  but  delivered  by  me  by  the  midwife’s  art  ?  Or  how  do  you  fay  ? 

Theje.  It  is  neceffary  to  fay  fo,  Socrates* 

Soc.  But  this,  as  it  appears,  we  have  fcarcelv  been  able  to  generate,  what¬ 
ever  it  mav  be.  Since  however  it  is  delivered,  celebrating;  the  ufual  folem- 
nities  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  nativity,  let  us  run  through  a  circle  of  de¬ 
putations,  confidering  whether  it  does  not  deceive  us,  and  is  not  worthy  of 
Being  educated,  but  is  vain  and  falfe.  Or  do  you  think  that  you  ought  by 
all  means  to  nourifh  your  offspring,  and  not  abandon  it  ?  Or  could  you 
endure  to  fee  it  reprobated,  and  not  be  very  much  offended  if  any  one 
fhould  take  it  away  from  you,  as  being  your  fir  ft  born  ? 

Theo.  Theaetetus,  Socrates,  could  endure  this.  For  he  is  not  morofe. 
But  by  the  Gods  tell  me,  if  this  is  not  the  cafe. 

Soc.  You  are  fincerely  a  philologifb,  and  a  good  man,  Theodoras  :  for 
you  think  I  am  a  fack  of  difcourfe,  out  of  which  I  can  eafily  take  words, 
and  fay  that  thefe  things  are  not  fo.  But  you  do  not  unde  riband  the  truth 
of  the  cafe,  that  no  affertions  proceed  from  me,  but  always  from  him  who 
difcourfes  with  me.  Indeed  I  know  nothing,  except  a  fmall  matter,  viz. 
how  to  receive  a  reafon  from  another  wife  man,  and  apprehend  it  fufficiently. 
And  now  I  endeavour  to  determine  this  queftion,  by  means  of  Theastetus, 
and  not  from  myfelf. 

Theo.  You  fpeak  well,  Socrates ;  and,  therefore,  do  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  Do  you  know,  Theodoras,  what  it  is  i  admire  in  your  affociate 
Protagoras  ? 

Theo.  What  is  it  ? 

Soc.  In  other  refpeffs  his  affertion,  that  a  thing  is  that  which  it  appears 
to  any  one,  is,  I  think,  a  very  pleafant  one  ;  but  I  wonder  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  difcourfe,  when  he  fpeaks  of  truth,  he  did  not  fay,  that  a  fwine 
or  a  cynocephalus  J ,  or  any  other  more  unufual  thing  endued  with  fenfe,  is 
the  meafure  of  all  things,  that  he  might  beg-in  to  fpeak  to  us  magnificently, 
and  in  a  manner  perfe&ly  contemptuous  ;  evincing  that  we  fhould  admire 


1  An  animal  which  has  nothing  pertaining  to  a  dog  except  the  head. 
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him  for  his  wifdom  as  if  he  were  a  God,  when  at  the  fame  time  with  re- 
fped  to  underftanding,  he  is  not  at  all  fuperior  to  a  little  frog,  much  lefs  to 
any  other  man.  Or  how  fhall  we  fay,  Theodorus  ?  For  if  that  of  which  each 
perfon  forms  an  opinion  through  fenfe  is  true  to  each,  and  no  other  [iajfu*n  1 
of  any  one  judges  better  than  this,  and  one  perfon  is  not  better  qualified  to 
judge  whether  an  opinion  is  true  or  falfe  than  another,  but,  as  we  have  often 
faid,  every  one  is  alone  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  things  pertaining  to  him- 
felf,  and  all  thefe  are  right  and  true, — then  why,  my  friend,  is  Protagoras  Co 
wife,  that  he  is  thought  to  be  juftly  worthy  of  inftrufling  others,  and  receiving 
a  mighty  reward  for  fo  doing,  while  we  are  confidered  as  more  unlearned, 
and  are  advifed  to  become  his  difciples,  though  each  perfon  is  the  meafure  of 
his  own  wifdom  ?  Or  how  is  it  poffible  not  to  fay  that  Protagoras  afierts 
thefe  things  in  order  to  feduce  the  people  ?  I  pafs  over  in  filence,  what 
laughter  both  myfelf  and  my  obfletric  art  muft  excite  ;  and  befides  this,  as 
I  think,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  difcourfe.  For  will  not  the  confideration  and 
endeavour  to  confute  the  phantafies  and  opinions  of  others,  fince  each  is  true, 
be  nothing  more  than  long  and  mighty  trifles,  if  the  truth  *  of  Protagoras  is 
true,  and  he  does  not  in  fport  fpeak  from  the  adytum  of  his  book? 

Theo.  As  I  am  a  friend,  Socrates,  to  Protagoras,  as  you  juft  now  laid,  I 
cannot  fuffer  with  my  confent  that  he  fhouJd  be  confuted,  nor  yet  am  I  wil¬ 
ling  to  oppofe  your  opinion.  Again,  therefore,  take  to  yourfelf  Theaetetus  ; 
for  he  appears  to  have  attended  to  you  in  a  very  becoming  manner. 

Soc.  If  then,  Theodoras*  you  fhould  go  to  the  palaeflras  at  Lacedaemon, 
and  fhould  fee  among  thofe  that  are  naked  fome  of  a  bafe  form,  would  you 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  your  own  naked  figure  ? 

Theo.  But  what  do  you  think,  if,  complying  with  my  requeff,  they  fhould 
permit  me,  as  I  hope  you  will  at  prefent,  to  be  a  fpedlator  without  being 
drawn  to  the  gymnafium,  my  limbs  being  now  flifl,  and  engaging  in  wrefl- 
ling  with  one  who  is  younger,  and  whofe  joints  are  more  fupple  than  mine  ? 

Soc.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  Theodorus,  and  it  is  friendly  to  you,  then, 
-according  to  the  proverb,  it  is  not  hoftile  to  me.  Let  us,  therefore,  again 
go  to  the  wife  Theaetetus.  But  anfwer  me,  in  the  firft  place,  Theaetetus, 
to  what  we  juft  now  difcufled,  Would  you  not  wonder,  if  on  a  fudden  you 

1  Socrates  here  very  properly  calls  fenfe  a  pajjion  for  it  is  a  paiTive  perception  of  things. 
a  Socrates  fays  this  in  derifion  of  what  Protagoras  calls  the  truth. 
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fhonld  appear  to  be  not  inferior  in  wifdom,  either  to  any  man  or  God  r‘  Or 
do  you  think  that  the  Protagorean  meafure  pertains  lefs  to  Gods  than  to 
men  ? 

Theje.  I  do  not  by  Jupiter.  And  I  very  much  wonder  at  your  queftion. 
For  when  we  difcufted  in  what  manner  it  might  be  faid,  that  what  appears 
to  any  one  is  true  to  anyone,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  perfe&ly  well  faid,, 
but  now  the  very  contrary  has  rapidly  taken  place. 

Soc.  My  dear  boy,  you  are  as  yet  a  youth,  and  are  therefore  eafily  obe¬ 
dient  to  and  perfuaded  by  converfation,  For  to  thefe  things  Protagoras  or 
any  one  of  his  feel  would  fay  :  O  generous  boys,  and  aged  men,  you  here 
fit  together,  converfmg  and  calling  on  the  Gods,  concerning  whom,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not,  I  do  not  think  it  proper  either  to  fpeak  or  write. 
Likewife  hearing  the  things  which  the  multitude  admit,  thefe  you  affert : 
and  among  others,  that  it  would  be  a  dire  thing  if  every  man  did  not  far 
furpafs  every  brute  in  wifdom  ;  but  you  do  not  adduce  any  demonftration,  or 
neceffitv,  that  it  fnould  be  fo,  but  only  employ  probability.  Which  if  Theo- 
dorus,  or  any  other  geometrician,  fhould  employ  when  geometrizing,  he 
would  be  confidered  as  undeferving  of  notice.  Do  you,  therefore,  and 
Theodorus  conlider,  whether  you  fhould  admit  perfuafion  and  probable 
arguments,  when  difeourfing  about  things  of  fuch  great  confequence. 

The.e.  But,  Socrates,  both  you  and  we  fhould  fay  that  this  would  not  be 
juft. 

Soc.  Now,  however,  as  it  appears  from  your  difeourfe,  and  that  of  Theo¬ 
dorus,  another  thing  is  to  be  confidered. 

The;e.  Entirely  another  thing.- 

Soc.  Let  us,  therefore,  confider  this,  whether  fcience  is  the  fame  with; 
fenfe,  or  different  from  it  ?  For  to  this  in  a  certain  relpedt  the  whole  of 
our  difeourfe  tends:  and  for  the  fake  of  this  we  have  agitated  thefe  parti¬ 
culars,  which  are  both  numerous  and  wonderful.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Tiie^e.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Do  we  then  acknowledge  that  all  fuch  things  as  we  perceive  by 
feeing  and  hearing,  we  at  the  fame  time  fcientifically  know?  So  that  for 
in  fiance,  fhall  we  fay,  that  we  do  not  hear  the  Barbarians,  when  they 
fpeak,  before  we  have  learned  their  language  or  that,  without  this,  we  both 
hear  them  and  at  the  fame  time  know  what  they  fay  ?  And  again,  whether 
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when  ignorant  of  letters,  but  looking  at  them,  we  do  not  fee  them,  or 
fhall  we  drenuoufly  contend  that  we  know,  if  we  fee  them  ? 

Theje.  We  fhould  lay  this,  Socrates,  that,  if  we  fee  and  hear  things,  we 
know  them  fcientifically;  and  that  in  the  latter  of  thefe  indances,  on  per¬ 
ceiving  the  figure  and  colour  we  fcientifically  know  the  letters  ;  and  that  in 
the  former  indance,  we  at  the  fame  time  both  hear  and  know  the  ftiarpnefs 
and  flatnefs  of  the  founds  :  but  that  what  grammarians  and  interpreters  teach 
refpe&ing  thefe  things,  we  neither  perceive  nor  fcientifically  know  by  leein» 
or  hearing. 

Soc.  Mod  excellently  faid,  Theaetetus.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  oppofe 
you  in  thefe  things,  that  you  may  thence  make  a  greater  proficiency.  But 
condder  alfo  this  other  thing  which  will  take  place,  and  fee  how  it  may  be 
repelled. 

The.®.  What  is  that? 

Soc.  It  is  this  :  If  any  one  fhould  afk  whether  it  is  poflible  that  a  perfon 
can  be  ignorant  of  that  which  he  has  a  fcientific  knowledge  of,  while  he  vet 
remembers  it,  and  preferves  it,  then  when  he  remembers  it.  But  I  fhall  be 
prolix,  as  it  appears,  through  defiring  to  inquire  whether  any  one  does  not 
know  that  which  he  has  learnt  and  remembers. 

The.®.  But  how  is  it  poffible  he  fhould  not,  Socrates?  For,  otherwife, 
what  you  fay  would  be  a  prodigy. 

Soc.  Do  I,  therefore,  rave  or  not  ?  Confider.  Do  you  not  then  fay  that 
to  fee  is  to  perceive,  and  that  fight  is  fenfe  ? 

The®.  I  do. 

Soc.  Has  not,  therefore,  he  who  fees  any  thing  a  fcientific  knowledge 
of  that  which  he  fees,  according  to  the  prefent  difcourfe  ? 

The®.  He  has. 

Soc.  But  what,  do  you  not  fay  that  memory  is  fomething? 

The®.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  whether  is  it  of  nothing  or  fomething? 

The®.  Of  fomething,  doubtlefs. 

Soc.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  of  tnofe  things  which  he  learns  and  perceives? 

The®.  It  is  of  fucb  things  as  thefe. 

Soc.  But  what,  does  any  one  ever  remember  that  which  he  fees? 

The®.  He  does  remember  it. 
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Soc.  Does  he  likewife  whfcn  he  fhuts  his  eyes  ?  or,  when  he  does  this,- 
does  he  forget  ? 

The.ze.  But  this,  Socrates,  would  be  a  dire  thing  to  lay. 

Soc.  And  yet  it  is  neceffary  to  fay  fo,  if  we  would  prelerve  the  former 
difeourfe  :  but  if  not,  it  muft  perifh. 

Thejs.  And  I  indeed  by  Jupiter  fufpedt  fo,  though  I  do  not  fufficiently 
underftand  :  but  tell  me  in  what  refpedf  it  mull:  be  fo. 

Soc.  In  this.  We  fay  that  he  who  fees  any  thing  has  a  fcientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  which  he  fees  :  for  it  is  confeffed  by-  us  that  fight  and  fenfe, 
and  fcience  are  the  fame.. 

Thejs.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  he  who  fees,  and  has  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  that  which  he 
fees,  if  he  (huts  his  eyes,  he  remembers  indeed  that  thing,  but  does  not  fee. 
it.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

The.®.  It  is. 

See.  But  not  to  fee  is  not.  to  know  fcientifically ;  fince  to  fee  is  to  have  a 
fcientific  knowledge. 

Them.  True. 

Soc.  It  happens,, therefore,  that  when  any  one  has  a  fcientific  knowledge 
of  any  thing,  and  ft  ill  remembers  it,  he  does  not  know  it  fcientifically,  fince 
he  does  not  fee.  it which  we  fay  would  be  monftrous,  if  it  fhould  take 
place. 

Theje.  Yon  fpeak  moft  true., 

Soc.  But  it  appears  that  fomething  impofiible  would  happen,  if  any  one 
fhould  fay  that  fcience  and  fenfe  are  the  fame.. 

Thejs.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Each,. therefore,  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  different, . 

Thejs.  So  it  leems. 

Soc.  As  it  appears  then,  we  muft  again  fay  from  the  beginning  what 
fcience  is..  Though  what  fhall  we  do,  Theastetus  ? 

Thejs.  About  what  ? 

Soc.  We  appear  to  me,  like  dunghill  cocks,  to  leap  from  our  deputation, 
before  we  have,  gained  the  vieftory,  and  begin  to  crow. 

The.®.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  Though  we  have  affented  to  the  eftablifhed  meaning  of  names,  yet 
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we  appear  to  have  contradi&ed  this  meaning,  and  to  have  been  delighted  in 
fo  doing,  in  our  difcourfe :  and  though  we  have  confeffed  ourfelves  not  to 
be  contentious  but  wife,  yet  we  are  ignorant  that  we  do  the  fame  as  thofe 
ikilful  men. 

Theje.  I  do  not  yet  underftand  what  you  fay. 

Soc.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  what  I  underhand  about  thefe 
things.  For  we  inquired  whether  any  one  who  has  learnt  and  remembers 
a  thing,,  has  not  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  that  thing  :  and  we  evinced  that 
he  who  knows  a  thing,-  and  with  his  eyes  ffiut-  remembers  it,  but  does  not 
fee  it,  at  the  fame  time  is  ignorant  of  and  remembers  it.  But  that  this  is 
impoffible.  And  fo  the  Protagorean  fable  is  deftroyed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
yours,  which  aflerts  that  fcience  and  fenfe  are  the  fame. 

Them.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  But  this  I  think,,  my  friend,  would  not  be  the  cafe  if  the  father  of 
the  other  fable  were  alive,  but  he  would  very  much  defend  it.  But  now 
being  an  orphan,  we  reproachfully  deride  it.  For  the  guardians  which  Pro¬ 
tagoras  left,  and  of  which  Theodorus  is  one,  are  unwilling  to  affift  it.  But 
we,  for  the  fake  of  juft  ice,  fhould  venture  to  give  it  affiftance. 

Tkeo.  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  am  not  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  doftrine  of 
Protagoras,  but  tiiis  ought  rather  to  be  faid  of  Callias  the  fon  of  Hipponicus. 
For  we  very  rapidly  betook  ourfelves  from  mere  words  to  geometry.  Never- 
thelefs,  we  lhall  thank  you  if  you  affift  this  dodtrine, 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well,  Theodorus.  Conftder,  therefore,  the  aftiftance 
which  I  lhall  give..  For  he  who  does  not  attend  to  the  power  of  words,  by 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  we  are  accuftomed  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing, 
muft  affent  to  things  more  dire  than  thofe  we  have  juft  mentioned.  Shall 
I  tell  you  in  what  refpedl,  Theaetetus  ? 

Theo.  Tell  us  in  common,  therefore:  but  let  the  younger  anfwer. 
For,  if  he  errs,  it  will  be  lefs  difgraceful. 

Soc.  But  1  fpeak  of  a  moft  dire  queftion  ;  and  I  think  it  is  this.  Is  it 
poffible  that  he  who  knows  any  thing  can  be  ignorant  of  this  thing  which 
he  knows  ? 

Theo.  What  fhall  we  anfwer,  Theaetetus  ? 

Ti-ieje.  I  think  it  is  not  poffible. 

Sc  G.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  if  you  acmi:  that  to  fee  is  to  know  feienti- 
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fically.  For  what  ought  you  to  reply  to  that  inevitable  queftion,  which,  at 
it  is  faid,  is  fhut  up  in  a  well,  if  any  one  fhould  afk  you,  O  intrepid  man, 
whether,  on  covering  one  of  your  eyes  with  your  hand,  you  can  fee  your 
garment  with  the  covered  eye? 

TriEiE.  I  think  I  fhould  fay,  Not  with  this,  but  with  the  other  eye. 

Soc.  Would  you  not,  therefore,  fee,  and  at  the  lame  time  not  fee,  the 
fame  thins;  ? 

The.s.  I  fhould  in  a  certain  refpedh 

Soc.  But  he  will  fay,  I  neither  ordered  you  to  anfwer  thus,  nor  did  I  alk 
in  what  refpedt  you  might  be  faid  to  fee,  but  whether,  if  knowing  a  thing 
fcientifically,  you  alfo  did  not  fcientifically  know  it.  But  now  you  confefs 
that  not  feeing,  you  fee  :  and  prior  to  this  you  acknowledged,  that  to  fee  was 
to  have  a  fcientific  knowledge,  and  that  not  to  fee,  was  not  to  know  fcienti- 
ideally.  Think  what  will  happen  to  you  from  thefe  things. 

The^e.  I  think  the  very  contrary  to  what  we  admitted  will  take  place. 

Soc.  But,  perhaps,  O  wonderful  youth,  you  will  duffer  many  things  of 
this  kind,  if  any  one  fhould  ad:  you  whether  it  is  poffible  to  know  fcientifi¬ 
cally,  in  an  acute  and  dull  manner,  and  near,  but  not  at  a  diftance;  vehe¬ 
mently  and  with  remiffion,  and  in  ten  thoufand  other  ways.  For  an  infidious 
•man,  armed  with  a  fhield,  and  led  to  difeuffion  by  hire,  when  you  admit  fei- 
ence  and  fenfe  to  be  the  fame,  will  drive  you  to  hearing,  fmelling,  and  fuch 
like  fenfes,  and  there  detaining,  will  confute  you,  and  will  not  difmifs  you, 
till  having  admired  his  .exquifite  wifdom  you  are  bound  by  him.  And 
being  thus  brought  into  captivity  and  bound,  you  will  be  obliged  to  redeem 
vourfelf  for  a  fum  of  money  which  is  agreed  upon  by  him  and  you.  But 
you  will  perhaps  fay.  After  what  manner  can  Protagoras  defend  his  opinions? 
;Shall  we  endeavour  to  fay  fomethinsr  elfe? 

*  O 

The.®.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  But  all  this  which  we  have  faid  in  defence  of  him,  will,  I  think,  he 
ineffectual.  For,  defpifmg  us,  he  will  fay  :  That  good  man,  Socrates,  when 
he  was  aiked  by  a  boy,  whether  any  one  could  at  the  fame  time  remember  a 
thing,  and  be  ignorant  of  it,  was  frightened,  and  in  his  fear  denied  that  any 
one  could  ;  and,  through  being  unable  to  look  frraight  forward,  made  me  ap¬ 
pear  ridiculous  in  his  difcourfes.  But,  mold:  fluggifh  Socrates,  the  thing  is 
<thus>  When  by  inquiry  you  coufider  any  one  of  my  affertions,  if  he  whom 
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you  interrogate  anfwers  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  fhould  anfwer,  and  is  de¬ 
ceived,  in  this  cafe  I  am  confuted.  But  if  he  anfwers  in  a  different  manner, 
he  alone  whom  you  interrogate  is  deceived.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  do  you 
think  that  any  one  would  grant  you,  that  memory  can  be  prefent  to  him  who 
no  longer  fuffers  a  paflion  of  fuch  a  kind  as  he  once  fuffered  ?  It  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe.  Or  do  you  think  he  would  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
fame  thing  may  at  the  fame  time  be  both  known  and  not  known  -  Or,  if  he 
fhould  fear  to  affert  this,  do  you  think  he  would  admit  that  any  one  thing  is 
diffimilar  to  another,,  before  it  is  itfelf  made  diffmilar  t  >  tha  h  h  lias  a 
being?  Or  rather,  that  this  is  fomething,  and  not  thole  ;  and  that  thofe  will 
bec.m  e  infi  re  i  diffimilitude  has  a  fubfiften  e  ;  admitting  th  i  is  requ  fite 
to  avoid  the  mutual  hunting  of  words.  But,  (he  will  fay)  O  bleffed  man,  ap¬ 
proach  in  a  ft  ill  more  generous  manner  to  what  I  fay,  and  confute,  if  you. 
are  able,  my  alfertion,  that  peculiar  fenfes  dj  not  belong  to  ere  o  u  ;  or 
that,  if  they  are  peculiar,  that  which  appears  will  not  any  thing  the  more 
belong  only  to  one  individual.  Or,  if  it  is  neceffary  it  fhould  ex  iff,  m  may  be. 
denominated  by  him  to  whom  it  appears.  But  when  v  ou  fpeak  of  f'diie  and 
cynocephali,  you  not  only  grunt  yourfeif,  but  you  pe  fuade  thofe  that  hear 
you  to  do  this  at  my  writings  ;  and  in  this  refpedt  do  not  a6t  well.  For  I  lay, 
that  the  truth  fubfifbs,  as  I  have  written  :  for  each  of  us  is  ihe  mea  ure  both 
of  beings  and  non-beings.-  But  one  thing  differs  widelv  from  anot  her,  be- 
caufe  they  appear  to  one  perfon  different  from  what  they  do  to  another.  I 
am  likewife  far  from  afferting,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  wifdom,  or  a 
wife  man.  But  I  call  him  a  wife  man  who,  changing  the  condition  of  him 
to  whom  things  appear  and  are  evil,  caufes  them  to  appear  and  to  be  good 
to  fuch  a  one,.  Do  notr  therefore,  purfue  my  difcourle  in  words  only,  but 
{fill  in  a  clearer  manner  thus  learn  what  I  fay.  And  in  order  to  this,  recollect 
what  was  faid  before,  that  to  a  lick  man  the  things  which  he  tafles  appear  and 
are  bitter  ;  but  that  to  him  who  is  well  they  are  and  appear  to  be  the  con¬ 
trary.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  make  either  of  t’nefe  the  wifer  on  this  account  : 
(for  this  is  impoffible)  nor  mu  ft  it  be  aflerted,  that  he  who  is  tick  is  an  igno¬ 
rant  perfon,  becaute  he  entertains  fuch  opinions,  and  that  he  who  is  well  is 
wife,  becaufe  he  chinks  differently  ;  but  that  he  is  changed  into  a  different 
habit.  For  one  habit  is  better  than  another.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  too,  in 
erudition,  there  is  a  mutation,  from  one  habit  to  a  better.  But  the  phyfician 
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effefts  a  mutation  by  medicines,  and  the  fop  hi  ft  by  difcourfes.  For  no  one 
can  caufe  him  who  thinks  falfely  to  think  afterwards  truly.  For  it  is  not 
pofftble  for  any  one  to  have  an  opinion  of  things  which  are  not,  or  of  things 
different  from  what  he  fuffers.  But  the  things  which  he  fuifers  are  always 
true.  And  I  think  that  he,  who,  through  a  depraved  habit  of  foul,  forms  opi¬ 
nions  of  things  allied  to  himfelf,  may,  through  a  good  habit,  be  made  to  en¬ 
tertain  opinions  of  different  things,  which  fome„  through  ignorance,  denomi¬ 
nate  true  phantafms.  But  I  fay  that  fome  things  are  better  than  others,  but 
that  they  are  by  no  means  more  true.  Likewife,  friend  Socrates,  I  am  far 
from  calling  the  wife  frogs.  But  I  call  thofe  that  are  wife  in  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  bodies,  phyficians  ;  and  in  things  pertaining  to  plants,  hufbandmen. 
For  I  fay  that  thefe  men  infert  in  their  plants,  when  any  one  of  them  is  dif- 
eafed,  ufeful,  healthy,  and  true  fenfes,  inftead  of  luch  as  are  depraved  :  but 
that  wife  men  and  good  rhetoricians  caufe  things  that  are  good  to  appear 
juft  to  cities,  inftead  of  fuch  as  are  bafe.  For  fuch  things  as  appear  to  each 
city  to  be  juft  and  beautiful,  thefe  are  to  that  city  fuch  as  it  thinks  them  to 
be.  But  a  wife  man,  inftead  of  fuch  particulars  as  are  noxious  to  cities, 
caufes  them  to  become  and  to  appear  to  be  advantageous.  After  the  fame 
manner  a  fophift,  when  he  is  thus  able  to  difcipiine  thofe  that  are  inftrufted, 
is  a  wife  man,  and  deferves  a  great  reward  from  thofe  he  inftrufts.  And 
•thus  fome  are  more  wife  than  others,  and  yet  no  one  entertains  falfe  opinions. 
And  this  mu  ft  be  admitted  by  you,  whether  you  are  willing  or  not,  lince  you 
are  the  meal ure  of  things..  For  this  affert.on  is  preferved  in  thefe;  againft 
which,  if  you  have  any  thing  elfe  which  you  can  urge  from  the  beginning-, 
urge  it,  by  adducing  oppofing  arguments.  But  if  you  are  willing  to  do  this 
by  interrogations,  begin  to  interrogate.  For  neither  is  this  to  be  avoided, 
but  is  to  be  purlued  .the  raoft  of  all  things,  by  him  who  is  endued  with  in¬ 
tellect-.  Aft,  therefore,  in  this  manner,  left  you  fhould  be  injurious  in  inter¬ 
rogating.  For  it  is  very  abfurd,  that  he,  who,  by  his  own  confeffion,  applies 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  virtue,  fhould  in  ditcourfe  accomplish  nothing  elfe 
than  injuftice.  But  he  afts  unjuftly  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  W'ho  does 
not  exercife  himfelf  feparately  in  contending,  and  Separately  in  dilcourfmg  : 
and  who  in  the  former  jefts  and  deceives  as  far  as  he  is  able,  but  in  the 
latter  afts  feriouftv,  and  correfts  him  with  whom  he  difcourfes ;  alone  point¬ 
ing  out  to  him  thole  errors  by  which  he  was  deceived,  both  by  himfelf  and  the 
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former  difcuflions.  If,  therefore,  you  ad  in  this  manner,  thofe  w  ho  difcourfe 
with  you  will  accufe  themfelves  of  their  own  perturbation  and  perplexity, 
but  not  you.  They  will  likewife  follow  and  love  you,  but  hate  themfelves, 
and  will  fly  from  themfelves  to  philofophy  ;  that,  becoming  different  from 
what  they  were,  they  may  liberate  themfelves  from  their  former  habits.  Bat 
if  you  a£t  in  a  manner  contrary  to  this,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  multitude,  the 
very  contrary  will  happen  to  you  ;  and  you  will  caufe  thofe  that  aflociate 
with  you,  when  they  become  elderly,  to  hate  this  purfuit,  inftead  of  being  phi- 
lofophers.  If,  therefore,  you  will  be  perfuaded  by  me,  then,  as  was  faid  before, 
bringing  with  you  a  mind  neither  morofe  nor  hoftile,  but  propitious  and  mild, 
you  will  truly  confider  our  aflertion,  that  all  things  are  moved,  and  that 
whatever  appears  to  anv  one,  whether  to  an  individual  or  a  city,  is  that  very 
thing  which  it  appears  to  be.  And  from  hence  you  will  confider,  whether 
fcience  and  fenfe  are  the  fame  with,  or  different  from,  each  other ;  nor  w  ill 
you,  as  was  the  cafe  juft  now,  dilcourfe  from  the  eftablffhed  cuftom  of  words 
and  names,  which  drawing  the  multitude  in  a  cafual  manner,  mutually  in¬ 
volve  them  in  all-various  doubts.  Such,  O  Theodorus,  is  the  affiftance, 
which  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  your  aflo- 
ciate.  Thefe  are  fmall  things,  indeed,  from  the  fmall.  But,  if  he  were  alive, 
he  would  more  magnificently  defend  his  own  doctrines. 

Theo.  You  jeft,  Socrates:  for  you  have  very  ftrenuoufly  aflifted  the 
man. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well,  my  friend.  But  tell  me:  Do  you  take  notice  that 
Protagoras  juft  now,  when  he  was  fpeaking,  reproached  us,  that  when  we 
were  difeourfing  with  a  boy,  we  oppofed  his  doctrines  with  a  puerile  fear; 
and  betides  this,  that  forbidding  us  to  jeft,  and  venerating  moderation  in  all 
things,  he  exhorted  us  to  difeufs  his  dodtrines  ferioufly  ? 

Theo.  How  is  it  poffible,  Socrates,  I  thould  not  take  notice  of  this? 

Soc.  What  then  ?  Do  yoy  order  us  to  obey  him  ? 

Theo.  Very  much. 

Soc.  Do  you  fee,  therefore,  that  all  thefe,  except  you,  are  boys?  If  then 
we  are  perfuaded  by  him,  it  is  requifite  that  you  and  I,  interrogating  and  an- 
fwering  each  other,  fhould  ferioufly  examine  his  dodlrine,  that  he  may  not 
have  to  accufe  us  that  we  have  again  confidered  his  aflertion,  jefting,  as  it 
were,  with  young  men. 
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Theo.  But  what?  Will  not  Thestetus  much  better  follow  you  in  your’ 
inveftigation  than  many  that  have  long  beards  ? 

Soc.  But  not  better  than  you,  Theodorus.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  that 
I  ought  by  all  poffible  means  to  affift  your  deceafed  afterdate,  but  not  afford 
you  any  afliftance.  But  come,  befh  of  men,  follow  me  a  little,  till  we  fee 
this,  whether  you  ought  to  be  the  meafure  of  diagrams,  or  whether  all  men 
are,  like  you,  fufficient  with  refpecl  to  aftronomy,  and  other  things  in  which 
you  defervedly  appear  to  excel. 

Theo.  It  is  not  eafy  for  him,  O  Socrates,  who  fits  with  you,  to  refufe  an 
anfwer  to  your  queftions.  But  I  juft  now  fpoke  like  one  delirious,  when  I 
faid  that  you  would  permit  me  not  to  diveft  myfelf  of  my  garments,  and  that 
you  would  not  compel  me  like  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  you  appear  to  me 
rather  to  tend  to  the  manners  of  Sciron1.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  order  us 
either  to  ftrip  or  depart :  but  you  feem  to  me  rather  to  a£t  like  Antaeus. 
For  you  do  not  difmifs  him  who  engages  with  you,  till  you  have  compelled 
him  to  wreftie  with  you  in  arguments,  naked. 

Soc.  You  have  rnoft  excellently,  Theodorus,  found  out  a  refemblance  of 
my  difeafe.  But  I  am,  indeed,  more  robuft  than  thefe.  For  an  innume¬ 
rable  multitude  of  Herculeses  and  Thefeuses,  who  were  very  powerful  in  dift 
courfe,  have  contended  with  me,  and  have  been  very  much  wearied:  but,  not- 
withftanding  this,  I  have  not  in  the  leaft  defifted  ;  with  fo  dire  a  love  of  this 
exercife  am  I  l'eized.  Do  not,  therefore,  through  envy,  refrain  from  exer- 
cifing  yourfelf  with  me,  and  benefiting  at  the  fame  time  both  me  and  your¬ 
felf. 

Theo.  I  fhall  no  longer  oppofe  you.  Lead  me,  therefore,  wherever  you 
pleafe.  For  it  is  perfectly  neceftary  that  he  who  is  confuted  fhould  endure 
this  fatal  deftiny  which  you  have  knit ;  yet  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  exert  my¬ 
felf  beyond  what  I  promifed  you. 

Soc.  This  will  be  fufficient.  But  diligently  obferve  this  with  refpedf  to¬ 
me,  that  I  do  not,  through  forgetfulnefs,  adopt  a  puerile  mode  of  difcourfe* 
fo  as  that  we  may  again  be  expofed  to  cenfure. 

Theo.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

3  This  was  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and. 
.hurled  them  from  the  highelt  rocks  into  the  fea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
£0  walk  his  feet.  Thefeus  attacked  him,  and  treated  him  as  he  had  treated  travellers. 
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Soc.  Let  us,  therefore,  again  refume  this  in  the  fir  ft  place,  which  we  dif- 
cuffed  before,  and  fee  whether  we  properly  or  improperly  reprobate  the  afler 
tion  of  Protagoras,  that  every  one  is  fufficient  to  himfelf  with  refpedt  to 
wifdom.  For  Protagoras  has  granted  us,  that  even  fome  among  the  wile 
differ  with  refpedi  to  better  and  worfe.  Has  he  not  ? 

Theo.  Yes. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  he  being  himfelf  prefent  acknowledges  this,  and  we 
do  not  admit  it  through  his  affiftance,  there  is  no  occalion  to  eftablifh  it  by 
refuming  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  But  now,  fince  lome  one  may  con- 
fider  us  as  not  fufficient  affertors  of  his  dodtrine,  it  will  be  better,  as  the  cafe 
is,  to  affent  to  this  pofition  in  a  ftill  clearer  manner.  For  it  is  of  no  fmall 
confequence  whether  this  takes  place  or  not. 

Theo.  It  is  true. 

Soc.  Not  from  other  things,  therefore,  but  from  his  own  affertions,  we 
acquire  our  mutual  affent  in  the  ffiorteft  manner  poffible. 

Theo.  Howfo? 

Soc.  Thus.  Does  he  not  fay  that  what  appears  to  any  one  is  that  very 
thing  to  him  to  whom  it  appears  ? 

Theo.  He  does  fay  fo. 

Soc.  Therefore,  O  Protagoras,  we  fpeak  the  opinions  of  a  man,  or  rather 
of  all  men,  and  we  fay,  that  no  one  can  partly  think  himfelf  vvifer  than 
others,  and  others  partly  wifer  than  himfelf.  But  in  the  greateft  dangers, 
when  in  armies,  or  in  difeafes,  or  in  tempefts  at  fea,  do  not  men  look  to  the 
governors  in  each  of  thefe  as  Gods,  and  confider  them  as  their  faviours  : 
thefe  governors  at  the  fame  time  being  fuperior  in  nothing  elfe  than  in  know¬ 
ledge  ?  And  in  all  human  affairs,  do  not  men  feek  after  fuch  teachers  and 
governors,  both  of  themfelves  and  other  animals,  as  are  thought  to  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  all  the  purpofes  of  teaching  and  governing  ?  And  in  all  thefe,  what 
elfe  ffiall  we  fay,  than  that  men  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  \vifdom  and  igno¬ 
rance  among  themfelves  ? 

Theo.  Nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  Do  they  not,  therefore,  think  that  wifdom  is  true  dianoetic  energy, 
but  ignorance  falfe  opinion? 

Theo,  Undoubtedly. 
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Soc.  What  then,  O  Protagoras,  fhall  we  affert  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  mert 
always  form  true  opinions  ;  or  that  their  opinions  are  fometimes  true  and 
fometimes  falfe  ?  For,  from  both  thefe  affertions,  it  will  happen  that  they 
do  not  always  form  true  opinions,  but  both  true  and  falfe.  For  confider, 
Theodorus,  whether  anyone  of  the  followers  of  Protagoras,  or  you  yourfelf, 
will  contend,  that  there  is  no  one  who  thinks  that  there  is  not  fome  one  who 
is  unlearned,  and  forms  falfe  opinions. 

Theo.  But  this  is  incredible,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  the  affertion,  that  man  is  the  mealure  of  all  things,  necelfarily 
leads  to  this. 

Theo.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  When  you  judge  any  thing  from  yourfelf,  and  afterwards  declare' 
your  opinion  of  that  thing  to  me,  then,  according  to  the  dodtrine  of  Prota¬ 
goras,  your  opinion  is  true  to  you  ;  but,  with  refpefl  to  us,  may  we  not  be¬ 
come  judges  of  your  judgment?  Or  fhall  we  judge  that  you  always  form 
true  opinions  ?  Or  fhail  we  not  fay  that  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men, 
will  continually  oppofe  your  opinions,  and  think  that  you  judge  and  opine 
falfely  ? 

Theo.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  there  is,  as  Homer  fays,  a  very  innumerable 
multitude  who  will  afford  me  fufficient  employment  from  human  affairs. 

Soc.  But  what?'  Are  you  willing  to  admit  we  fhould  fay,  that  you  then 
form  true  opinions  to  yourfelf,  but  fuch  as  are  falfe  to  an  innumerable  mul¬ 
titude  of  mankind  ? 

Theo.  This  appears  to  be  neceffary,  from  the  affertion  of  Protagoras. 

Soc.  But  what  with  refpedl  to  Protagoras  himfelf  ?  Is  it  not  neceffary,  that 
if  neither  he  fhould  think  that  man  is  the  meafure  of  all  things,,  nor  the  mul¬ 
titude,  (as,  indeed,  they  do  not  think  this,)  that  this  truth  which  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  fhould  not  be  poffeffed  by  any  one  ?  But  if  he  thinks  that  man  is  the 
meafure,  but  the  multitude  do  not  accord  with  him  in  opinion,  do  you  not 
know,  in  the  firft  place,  that  by  how  much  greater  the  multitude  is  to  whom 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  than  to  whom  it  does,  by  fo  much  the 
more  it  is  not  than  it  is  ? 

Theo.  It  is  neceffary;  fince,  according  to  each  opinion,  it  will  be  and 
will  not  be. 
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Sox:.  la  the  next  place,  this  thing  will  fubfift  in  the  moll  elegant  manner. 
For  he,  with  refpeft  to  his  own  opinion,  will  admit,  that  the  opinion  of  thole 
that  diflent  from  him,  and  by  which  they  think  that  he  is  deceived,  is  in  a 
certain  degree  true,  while  he  acknowledges  that  all  men  form  true  opinions. 

Theo.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Will  he  not,  therefore,  admit  that  his  own  opinion  is  falle,  if  he 
allows  that  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  think,  he  errs  is  true  ? 

Theo.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  But  others  will  never  allow  themfelves  to  be-  deceived  ;  or  do  you 
think  they  will  ? 

Theo.  They  will  not. 

Soc.  Protagoras,  however,  from  what  he  has  written,  wilL  acknowledge 
that  this  opinion  is  true- 

Tiieo.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  From,  all,  therefore,  that  Protagoras  has  afferted,  it  may  be  doubted,, 
or  rather  will  be  granted  by  him,  that  when  he  admits  that  he  who  contra¬ 
dicts  him  forms  a  true  opinion,  neither  a  dog,  nor  any  man,  is  the  meafure 
of  all  things,  or  of  any  one  thing,  which  he  has  not  learned.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Theo.  It  is- 

Soc.  Since,  therefore,  this  is  doubted  by  all  men,  the  truth  of  Protagoras 
will  not  be  true  to  any  one,  neither  to  any  other,  nor  to  himfelf. 

Theo.  We  attack  my  alfociate,  Socrates,  in  a  very  violent  manner. 

Soc.  But  it  is  immanifeft,  my  friend,  whether  or  not  we  are  carried  be¬ 
yond  rectitude..  For  it  is  likely  that  he,  as  being  our  elder,  is  wifer  than  we 
are.  And  if  fuddenly  leaping  forth  he  Ihould  feize  me  by  the  fhoulders,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  prove  me  to  be  delirious  in  many  things,  as  likewife 
you  who  afTent  to  me,  and  that  afterwards  he  would  immediately  vanilh. 
But  I'  think  it  is  neceffary  that  we  fhould  make  ufe  of  ourfelves  fuch  as  we 
are,  and  always  fpeak  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  truth.  And  now  then 
fhall  we  fay  that  any  one  will  grant  us  another  thing,  that  one  man  is  wil'ec 
or  more  ignorant  than  another  ? 

Theo.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  Shall  we  fay  that  our  difcourfe  ought  efpecially  to  perlift  in  this  to 
which  we  have  fubfcribed,  in  order  to  affift  Protagoras, — I  mean,  that  many 
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things  which  ere  acre  rent  ere  fuch  as  they  appear  to  everv  one.  viz.  things 
her,  dr;,  fweet.  and  all  of  this  kind:  And  if  in  ibme  things  it  fhould  be 
granted  the:  one  peribn  diffents  from  another,  as  about  things  l'alubrirjs 
and  noxious,  Fret:  rcras  would  afiert,  that  not  everv  woman,  bov,  and  brute, 
is  lufhcien:  to  cure  itfelf  by  know  ing  v.  hat  is  iblubrious,  but  that  in  this  cafe, 
it  in  any,  one  diners  from  another, 

Teio.  So  it  appears  to  me. 

Soc.  With  refpedi  to  political  concerns,  therefore,  inch  as  things  beau- 
tiff  end  bale,  wit  and  cmulr,  help  and  unholy,  are  inch  opinions  relpe&ing 
thefe.  as  each  city  legally  eftablithes  for  itlelf.  true  opinions  to  each  ? 
find  in  thefe,  is  neither  one  individual,  nor  one  city  wifer  than  another  ? 
But  in  the  eitablifhment  cf  what  is  advantageous,  or  the  contrary,  to  a  citv, 
Protagoras  would  douctiefs  grant  met  one  counfellor  is  better  than  another, 
and  that  the  opinion  cf  one  city  is  more  true  than  that  of  another.  Xor 
will  he  bv  anv  means  cere  to  iay,  that  what  a  city  eibablifhes  in  coniequence 
of  thinking  teat  it  is  advantageous  to  itfelf,  is  to  be  preferred  before  every 
tiling.  But  cities,  with  relpect  to  what  is  juft  and  unjuif,  holy  and  unholv,  are 
v.  iliincr  ifrenuouf  v  to  contend,  the:  none  of  thefe  have  naturally  any  offence 
of  :heir  own,  but  that  what  appears  to  be  true  in  common  is  then  true 
v  hen  i:  appears,  ana  as  long  as  it  appears.  And  thole  who  do  not  altogether 
freak  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  after  this  manner  lead  forth  their  wifdom. 
But  with  refpeet  to  us.  Theodor  us,  one  difccurfe  employs  us  emerging  from 
another,  a  greater  from  a  lets. 

Tbeo.  We  are  not,  therefore,  idle,  Socrates. 

See.  We  do  cot  appear  to  be  fo.  And  indeed,  O  blefied  man,  I  have 
often  as  well  as  now  taken  notice,  that  thofe  who  have  for  a  long  time  been 
converiant  with  pbiiofophy,  when  they  go  to.  courts  of  justice  defervedly 
aorear  to  be  ridiculous  rhetoricians. 

a.  i 

Teio.  Whv  do  vou  affert  this: 

See.  Thofe  who  from  their  youth  have  been  rolled  like  cylinders  in  courts 
cl  :uit;ce,  and  places  of  this  kind,  appear,  when  compared  to  thofe  v.  ho  have 
been  couriered  in  philofepby  and  fuch-like  purfuits,  as  haves  educated 
among  the  free-born. 

Theo,  In  v.  hat  relpect  f 
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Soc.  In  this,  that  thefe  latter,  always,  as  you  fay,  abound  in  leifure,  and 
at  leifure  peaceably  difcourfe,  juft  as  we  at  prefent  engage  in  a  digreffive 
converfation  for  the  third  time.  In  like  manner,  they,  if  any  queftion  occurs 
more  pleafing  to  them  than  the  propofed  fubjedt  of  difcufiion,  are  not  at  all 
concerned  whether  they  ipeak  with  brevity,  or  prolixity,  if  they  can  but  be 
partakers  of  reality.  But  the  others  when  they  ipeak  are  alwa\s  bufily 
engaged  ;  (for  defluent  water  urges)  nor  is  it  permitted  them  to  difcourfe 
about  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  defire  ;  but  their  opponent  places 
before  them  neceflit.y,  and  the  formula  of  a  book,  without  which  nothing  is 
to  be  faid,  which  they  call  an  oath  refpedting  calumny,  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  Their  difcourfes  too  are  always  concerning  a 
fellow  Have,  againft  the  matter,  who  fits  holding  the  adlion  in  his  hand. 
Their  contetts  likewife  never  vary,  but  are  always  about  the  fame  thing  :  and. 
their  courfe  is  often  refpe&ing  life  itfelf.  So  that,  from  all  thefe  circum- 
ttrances,  they  become  vehement  and  fharp,  knowing  that  the  matter  may  be 
flattered  by  words,  and  that  they  ttiall  be  rewarded  for  it  in  reality  ;  and  this 
becaufc  their  fouls  are  little  and  diftorted.  For  flavery  from  childhood 
prevents  the  foul  from  increafing,  and  deprives  it  of  re&itude  and  liberty  ; 
compelling  it  to  ad  in  a  diftorted  manner,  and  hurls  into  tender  fouls 
mighty  dangers  and  fears  ;  which  not  being  able  to  endure  with  juftice  and 
truth,  they  immediately  betake  themfelves  to  falfehood  and  mutual  injuries, 
and  become  much  bent  and  twitted.  So  that,  their  dianoetic  part  being  in  a 
difeafed  condition,  they  pafs  from  youth  to  manhood,  having  rendered  them¬ 
felves  as  they  think  fkilful  and  wife.  And  fuch  are  men  of  this  de- 
feription,  O  Theodorus.  But  are  you  willing  that  I  fhould  give  you  an 
account  of  men  belonging  to  our  choir,  or  that,  difmiffing  them,  we  fhould 
again  return  to  our  propofed  inveftigation  ;  left,  as  we  juft  now  laid,  we 
fhould  too  much  digrefs  ? 

Tiieo.  By  no  means,  Socrates.  For  you  very  properly  obferved,  that  we, 
as  being  in  the  choir  of  philofophers,  were  not  lubfervient  to  difcourfe,  but 
difcourfe  to  us,  and  that  it  fhould  attend  our  pleafure  for  its  completion. 
For  neither  a  judge  nor  a  fpeeftator,  who  reproves  and  governs,  prefides  over 
us,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  poets. 

Soc.  Let  us  fpeak  then,  fince  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  about  the  Cory¬ 
phaei. 
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pbzei  r.  For  why  fhcnild  any  one  fpeak  of  thofe  that  are  converfant  with 
philofophv  in  a  depraved  manner?  In  the  -firft  place  then,  the  Coryphaei, 
from  their  youth,  neither  know  the  way  to  the  forum,  nor  where  the  court 
of  juftice  or  fenate  houfe  is  fituated,  or  any  other  common  place  of  affemblv 
belonging  to  the  city.  They  -like wile  neither  hear  nor  fee  laws  nor  decrees, 
-"whether  promulgated  or  written.  And  as  to  the  ardent  endeavours  of  their 
^companions  to  obtain  magistracies,  the  alfociations  of  thefe,  their  banquets, 
and  wanton  feaftings  accompanied  with  pipers,  thefe  they  do  not  even 
■dream  of  accomplishing..  But  whether  any  thing  in  the  city  has  happened 
•well  or  ill,  or  what  evil  has  befallen  any  one  from  his  progenitors,  whether 
male  or  female,  thefe  are  more  concealed  from  fuch  a  one  than,  as  it  is  fa  id, 
how'  many  meafures  called  choes  the  fea  contains.  And  betides  this,  he  is 
even  ignorant  that  he  is  ignorant  2  of  all  thefe  particulars.  For  he  does 
not  abftain  from  them  for  the  fake  of  renown,  but  in  reality  his  body  only 
dwells  and  is  converfant  in  the  city  ;  but  his  dianoetic  part  confidering  all 
thefe  as  trifling,  and  of  no  value,  he  is  borne  away,  according  to  Pindar,  on 
all  tides,  geometrizing  about  things  beneath,  and  upon  the  earth,  aftrono- 
mizing  above  the  heavens,  and  perfectly  invefligating  all  the  nature  of  the 
beings  which  every  whole  contains,  but  by  no  means  applying  himfelf  to 
any  thing  which  is  near. 

Theo.  How  is  this,  Socrates? 

Soc.  Juft,  O  Theodorus,  as  a  certain  elegant  and  graceful  Thracian 

1  The  virtues  are  either  phyfical,  which  are  mingled  with  the  temperaments,  and  are  common 
■both  to  men  and  brutes  j  or  they  are  ethical,  which  are  produced  from  cudom  and  right  opinion, 
and  are  the  virtues  of  well-educated  children ;  or  they  are  political,  which  are  the  virtues  of 
■reafon  adorning  the  rational  part  as  its  inftrument or  they  are  cathartic,  by  which  the  foul  is 
enabled  to  withdraw  from  other  things  to  itfelf,  and  to  free  itfelf,  as  much  as  the  condition  of 
human  nature  permits,  from  the  bonds  of  generation ;  or  they  are  theoretic,  through  which  the 
foul,  by  giving  itfelf  wholly  to  intellectual  energy,  haftens  to  become  as  it  were  intellect  inftead  of 
foul.  This  laft  order  of  the  virtues  is  that  by  which  Plato  now  characterizes  the  Coryphaean 
philofophers.  The  other  virtues  are  a'fo  mentioned  by  him  in  other  dialogues,  as  we  fhall  (how  in 
our  notes  on  the  Phsedo. 

*  The  multitude,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  are  ignorant  that  they  are  ignorant  withrefpeCt 
•■to  ohjeCts  of  all  others  the  moll  fplendid  and  real ;  but  the  Coryphaean  philofcpher  is  ignorant 
that  he  is  ignorant,  with  refpeCt  to  ohjeCts  molt  unfubftantial  and  obfcure.  The  former  ignorance 
is  the  confequence  of  aHefeCt.  but  the  latter  of  a  transcendency  of  gnoftic  energy. 
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maid-fervant,  is  reported  to  have  faid  to  Thales,  when  while  aftronomizing 
he  fell  into  a  well,  that  he  was  very  defirous  of  knowing  what  the  heavens 
contained,  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was  before  him,  and  clol'c  to 
his  feet.  In  the  fame  manner  all  fuch  as  are  converfant  in  philofophy  may 
be  derided.  For,  in  reality,  a  character  of  this  kind  is  not  only  ignorant  of 
what  his  neighbour  does,  but  he  fcarcely  knows  whether  he  is  a  man  or 
fome  other  animal.  But  what  man  is,  and  what  a  nature  of  this  kind  ousht 
principally  to  do  or  fuffer,  this  he  makes  the  objedt  of  his  inquiry,  and  earneftiy 
inveftigates.  Do  you  underhand,  Theodorus,  or  not  ? 

Theo.  I  do  :  and  you  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  For  in  reality,  my  friend,  when  a  man  of  this  kind  is  compelled  to 
fpeak  (as  I  faid  before)  either  privately  with  any  one,  or  publicly  in  a 
court  of  juftice,  or  any  where  elfe,  about  things  before  his  feet,  and  in  his 
view,  he  excites  laughter  not  only  in  Thracian  maid-fervants,  but  in  the 
other  vulgar,  fmce  through  his  unlkilfulnefs  he  falls  into  wells  and  every 
kind  of  ambiguity.  Dire  deformity,  too,  caufes  him  to  be  confidered  as  a 
ruftic.  For  when  he  is  in  the  company  of  flanderers  he  has  nothing  to  fay 
reproachful,  as  he  does  not  know  any  evil  of  any  one,  becaufe  he  has  not 
made  individuals  the  objects  of  his  attention.  Hence,  not  having  any  thing 
to  fay,  he  appears  to  be  ridiculous.  But  when  he  is  in  company  with  thofe 
that  praife  and  boafl:  of  others,  as  he  is  not  only  flent,  but  openly  laughs, 
he  is  confidered  as  delirious.  For,  when  he  hears  encomiums  given  to  a 
tyrant,  or  a  king,  he  thinks  he  hears  fome  fwineherd,  or  fhepherd,  or  herds¬ 
man  proclaimed  as  happy,  becaufe  he  milks  abundantly  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
he  thinks  that  they  feed  and  milk  the  animal  under  their  command  in  a 
more  morofe  and  infidious  manner.  And  that  it  is  neceflary  a  character  of 
this  kind  fhould  be  no  lefs  ruftic  and  undifciplined  through  his  occupation, 
than  fnepherds ;  the  one  being  enclofed  in  walls,  and  the  other  by  a  fheep- 
cot  on  a  mountain.  But  when  he  hears  any  one  proclaiming  that  he 
pofiefles  ten  thoufand  acres  of  land,  or  a  hill  greater  number,  as  if  he 
poflefled  things  wonderful  in  multitude,  it  appears  to  him  that  he  hears  of 
a  very  trifling  thing,  in  confequence  of  being  accuflomed  to  iurvey  the 
whole  earth.  As  often,  too,  as  any  one  celebrates  the  nobility  of  his  family, 
evincing  that  he  has  feven  wealthy  grandfathers,  he  thinks  that  this  is 
entirely  the  praife  of  a  dull  mind,  and  which  furvevs  a  thing  of  a  trifling 
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nature  ;  through  want  of  dilcipline  being  incapable  of  always  looking  to  the 
univ.eiTe,  and  of  inferring  bv  a  reafoning  procefs,  that  every  man  has  had 
innumerable  myriads  of  grandfathers  and  progenitors,  among  which  there 
has  often  been  an  innumerable  multitude  of  rich  and  poor,  kings  and  (laves. 
Barbarians  and  Grecians.  But  when  any  one  celebrating  his  progenitors' 
enumerates  (ive-and-twenty  of  them,  and  refers  their  origin  to  Hercules  the 
(on  of  Amphitryon,  it  appears  to  him  a  thing  unworthy  to  be  mentioned. 
For,  as  it  is  entirely  owing  to  fortune  that  any  one  is  able  to  enumerate  (ive- 
and-twenty  progenitors  from  Hercules,  he  would  laugh  even  if  any  one 
could  enumerate  fifty  from  the  fame  origin  ;  coniidering  fuch  as  unable  to 
reafon,  and  liberate  themfelves  from  the  arrogance  of  an  infane  foul.  But,, 
in  every  thing  of  this  kind,  the  coryphaeus  we  are  defcribing  will  be  ridi¬ 
culed  by  the  vulgar,  partly  becaufe  he  will  be  conlidered  by  them  as  arrogant, 
and  partly  becaufe  he  is  ignorant  of  and  dubious  about  things  before  his  feet.- 

Theo.  You  entirely,  Socrates,  fpeak  of  things  which  take  place. 

Sac.  But  when  any  one,  my  friend,  draws  him  on  high,  and  is  willing 
that  he  fhould  abandon  the  confideration  of  whether  I  injure  you,  or  you 
me,  for  the  (peculation  of  juflice  and  injuftice,  what  each  of  them  is,  and 
in  what  they  differ  from  all  other  things,  or  from  each  other  ;  or  that,  di(- 
miffing  the  inquiry  whether  a  king  is  happy  who  poffeffes  abundance  of 
o-old,  he  fhould  afcend  to  the  contemplation  of  a  kingdom,  and  univerfally 
of  human  felicity  and  mifery,  of  what  kind  they  are  to  any  one,  and  after 
what  manner  it  is  proper  for  human  nature  to  acquire  this  thing  and  fly 
from  that ; — about  all  thefe  particulars,  when  that  little  (harp  foul  fo  con- 
verfant  with  law  is  required  to  give  a  reafon,  then  he  in  his  turn  is  affeded 
worfe  than  the  coryphaeus.  For  he  becomes  giddy,  through  being  fufpended 
from  a  lofty  place  of  furvey,  and  being  unaccuftomed  to  look  fo  high.  He  is 
alfo  terrified,  filled  with  uncertainty,  and  fpeaks  in  a  barbaric  manner;  fo  that 
he  does  not,  indeed,  excite  laughter  in  the  Thracian  vulgar,  nor  in  any  other 
undifciplined  perion  (for  they  do  not  perceive  his  condition),  but  in  all  thofe 
whole  education  has  been  contrary  to  that  of  JJavcs .  And  fuch,  O  Theo- 
dorus,  is  the  condition  of  each  ;  the  one  whom  we  call  a  philofopher,  being 
in  reality  nourifhed  in  liberty  and  leifure;  and  who,  though  he  ought  not  to 
be  blamed,  yet  appears  to  be  ffiupid  and  of  no  value,  when  he  engages  in 
fervile  offices,  lince  he  neither  knows  how  to  bind  together  bundles  of  cover- 
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lids,  nor  to  make  fauce  for  banquets,  nor  compofe  flattering  fpeeches.  But 
the  other  of  thefe  charaders  is  able  to  accomplifh  all  thefe  fervile  office ^ 
with  celerity  and  eafe,  but  knows  not  how  to  clothe  himfelf  dexteroufly  in 
a  liberal  manner  ;  nor  how  in  harmonious  language  properly  to  celebrate 
the  true  life  of  the  Gods  and  blefled  men. 

Theo.  If,  O  Socrates,  you  could  perfuade  all  men  to  aflfent  to  what 
you  fay,  as  you  have  perfuaded  me,  there  would  be  more  peace  and  lefs  evil 
among  men. 

Soc.  But  it  is  impoffible,  Theodorus,  that  evils  fhould  be  deftroyed  ;  (for 
it  is  neceflary  that  there  fhould  be  always  fomething  contrary  to  good)  nor 
yet  can  they  be  eftablifhed  in  the  Gods ;  but  they  neceflarily  revolve  about  a 
mortal  nature,  and  this  place  of  our  abode.  On  this  account  we  ought  to 
endeavour  to  fly  from  hence  thither,  with  the  utmoft  celerity.  But  this 
flight  confifts  in  becoming  as  much  as  poffible  fimilar  to  divinity.  And 
this  flmilitude  is  acquired  by  becoming  juft  and  holy,  in  conjundion  with 
prudence.  But,  O  beft  of  men,  it  is  not  altogether  eafv  to  procure  per- 
fuaflon,  that  vice  is  not  to  be  avoided,  and  virtue  purfued,  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  things  which  the  vulgar  adopt,  viz.  that  we  may  not  feem  to  be 
vicious,  but  may  feem  to  be  good  :  for  thefe  are,  as  it  is  faid,  the  nu°-acities 
of  old  women,  as  it  appears  to  me.  The  truth  however  is  as  follows  : 
Divinity  is  never  in  any  refped  unjuft,  but  is  moft  juft.  And  there  is  not 
any  thing  more  fimilar  to  him,  than  a  man  when  he  becomes  moft  juft. 
About  this,  the  true  Ikill  of  a  man,  his  nothingnefs  and  floth  are  con- 
verfant.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  is  wifdom  and  true  virtue ;  but  the 
ignorance  of  it,  a  privation  of  difeipline,  and  manifeft  improbity.  Every 
thing  elfe  which  appears  to  be  Ikill  and  wifdom,  when  it  takes  place  in 
political  dynafties,  is  troublefome,  but  when  in  arts  illiberal.  It  will  be  by 
far  the  beft,  therefore,  not  to  permit  him  who  ads  unjuftly,  and  who  fpeaks 
or  ads  impioufly,  to  be  {killed  in  any  art,  on  account  of  his  cunning.  For 
a  charader  of  this  kind  will  exult  in  his  dilgrace,  and  will  not  think  that  he 
is  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  burthen  of  the  earth,  but  he  will  confidcr  him¬ 
felf  to  be  fuch  a  man  as  ought  to  be  preferved  in  a  city.  The  truth,  there¬ 
fore,  muft  be  fpoken,  that  fuch  men  as  thefe  are  by  fo  much  the  more  that 
which  they  think  they  are  not,  from  their  not  thinking  the  truth  refpeding 
themfelves.  For  they  are  ignorant  of  the  pnnifhment  of  injuftice,  of  which 
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they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ignorant.  For  this  punishment  does  not  con-' 
fill,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  Stripes  and  death  (which  thofe  who  do  not  ait 
unjuftly  Sometimes  Suffer),  but  in  that  which  it  is  impoShble  to  avoid. 

Theo.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Since,  my  Sriend,  there  are  two  paradigms  in  the  order  of  things, 
one  of  a  divine  nature,  which  is  moft  happy,  the  other  of  that  which  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  divinity,  and  which  is  moft  miferable,  thefe  men,  not  perceiving 
that  this  is  the  cafe,  through  folly  and  extreme  infanity,  Secretly  become 
Similar  to  one  of  thefe  paradigms,  through  unjuft  actions,  and  diffimilar  to 
the  other.  But  for  Such  condud  they  are  puniftied,  while  they  lead  a  life 
correspondent  to  that  to  which  they  are  affimilated.  If,  likewife,  we  ftiould 
Say  that  thefe  men,  unlefs  they  are  liberated  from  their  dire  condud,  will 
not,  when  they  die,  be  received  into  that  place  which  is  pure  from  evil,  but 
that  after  death  they  will  always  retain  the  Similitude  of  the  life  they  have 
lived  upon  earth,  the  evil  affociating  with  the  evil, — if  we  ftiould  thus  Speak, 
thefe  dire  and  crafty  men  would  Say  that  they  were  hearing  nothing  but  jar¬ 
gon  and  reverie. 

Theo.  And  very  much  So,  Socrates. 

Soc.  I  know  they  would  Speak  in  this  manner,  my  friend.  But  this  one 
thing  happens  to  them,  that  if  at  any  time  it  is  requifite  for  them  to  give  a 
reafon  privately  refpeding  the  things  which  they  blame  ;  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  continue  difputing  in  a  manly  manner  for  a  long  time,  withouc 
cowardly  flying  from  the  fubjed,  then  at  length,  O  bleffed  man,  this 
abfurdity  enfues,  that  they  are  not  themfelves  pleafed  with  their  own  affer- 
tions,  and  their  rhetoric  So  entirely  fails  them,  that  they  appear  to  differ  in 
no  refped  from  boys.  Refpeding  men  of  this  kind,  therefore,  let  thus  much 
Suffice,  flnce  our  difcourfe  for  Some  time  has  been  entirely  a  digreffion.  For, 
if  we  do  not  ftop  here,  in  confequence  of  more  matter  always  flowing  in,  the 
fubjed  which  we  propofed  from  the  flrft  to  difcufs  will  be  overwhelmed. 
Let  us,  therefore,  return  to  our  former  inquiry,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Theo.  Things  of  this  kind,  Socrates,  are  not  unpleafant  to  me  to  hear. 
For,  in  confequence  of  my  age,  I  can  eafily  follow  you.  But  let  us,  if  you 
pleafe,  refume  our  inquiry. 

Soc.  We  were,  therefore,  arrived  at  that  part  of  our  difcourfe  in  which 
we  Said,  that  thofe  who  confidered  effence  as  fubfifting  in  lation,  and  that  a 
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thing  which  appeared  to  any  one  is  always  what  it  appears  to  be,  to  him  to 
whom  it  appears,  were  willing  ftrenuoufly  to  aflert  this  in  other  things,  and 
not  lefs  fo  refpeiting  what  is  juft ;  as  that  what  any  city  eftablifhes  as  ap¬ 
pearing  juft  to  itfelf,  this  more  than  any  thing  is  juft,  fo  far  as  it  continues 
to  be  eftablifhed.  But,  with  refpeif  to  good,  no  one  is  fo  bold  as  to  contend, 
that  whatever  a  city  eftablifhes,  through  an  opinion  of  its  being  ufeful  to  it¬ 
felf,  will  be  ufeful  to  it  as  long  as  it  is  eftablifhed,  unlefs  any  one  fhould 
aflert  this  of  a  mere  name.  But  this  would  be  a  feoff  with  refpeil  to  what 
we  are  faying.  Or  would  it  not  ? 

Theo.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  does  not  a  city  confider  the  thing  named,  and  not  merely  the 
name  ? 

Theo.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  But  that  which  it  denominates,  that  it  doubtlefs  regards  in  the 
bufmefs  of  legiftation,  and  eftablifhes  all  the  laws,  fo  far  as  it  is  able,  moft 
ufeful  to  itfelf.  Or  does  it  eftablifh  laws,  looking  to  any  thing  elfe  ? 

Theo.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  Does  it,  therefore,  always  accomplifh  its  purpofe,  or  is  it  often  de¬ 
ceived  in  its  opinion  ? 

Theo.  I  think  it  is  often  deceived. 

Soc.  If  any  one,,  however,  fhould  inquire  refpeiting  every  fpecies,  in  what 
the  ufeful  confifts,  he  would  ftill  more  readily  acknowledge  this.  But  the 
ufeful  in  the  bufmefs  of  legiftation  is  in  a  certain  refpeit  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  time.  For,  when  we  eftablifh  laws,  we  eftablifh  them  that  they  may  be 
ufeful  in  futurity.. 

Theo.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Let  us,  therefore,  thus  interrogate  Protagoras,  or  any  one  of  his 
votaries.  Man,  as  you  fay,  O  Protagoras,  is  the  meafure  of  all  things,  of 
things  white,  heavy,  light,  and  the  like.  For,  as  he  contains  a  criterion  in 
himfelf,  and  thinks  conformably  to  the  manner  in  which  he  is  ailed  upon, 
he  forms  an  opinion  of  things  true  to  himfelf,  and  which  are  true  in  reality. 
Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Theo.  It  is. 

Soc.  Shall  we  alfo  fay,  O  Protagoras,  that  he  contains  in  himfelf  a  crite¬ 
rion  of  things  future ;  and  that  fuch  things  as  he  thinks  will  happen,  fuch 
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things  do  happen  to  him  thinking  fo?  So  that,  for  inftance,  when  any  idiot 
thinks  that  he  (hall  be  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  that  a  heat  of  this  kind  will 
take  place,  but  a  phyfician  is  of  a  different  opinion,  which  of  thefe  opinions 
fhall  we  fay  will  be  verified  in  futurity  ?  Or  fhall  we  fay  that  both  will  be 
verified  ?  and  that  the  phyfician  will  not  be  affedted  either  with  heat  or  fever, 
but  that  the  idiot  will  fuffer  both  ? 

Theo.  This,  indeed,  would  be  ridiculous. 

Soc.  But  I  think,  likewife,  that  the  opinion  of  the  hufbandman,  and  not 
of  the  harper,  would  prevail,  refpedting  the  future  fweetnefs  or  roughnefs  of 
wine. 

Theo.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Nor  would  a  matter  of  the  gymnafium  think  better  refpedling  that 
confonance,  or  diffonance,  which  would  in  future  appear  to  him  to  be  con- 
fonant  or  diffonant,  than  a  mufician. 

Theo.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  And  when  a  banquet  is  to  be  prepared,  will  not  the  opinion  of  a 
cook  refpedling  its  future  agreeablenefs  be  preferred  to  that  of  any  other 
perfon  who  is  unfkilled  in  feafoning  ?  For  we  do  not  oppofe  the  affertion 
refpedting  that  which  is,  or  was,  agreeable;  but,  refpedting  that  which  in  fu¬ 
ture  will  appear,  and  will  be  agreeable  to  any  one,  whether  is  every  one  to 
bimfelf  the  beft  judge,  or  whether  are  you,  O  Protagoras,  better  able  to 
forefee  what  will  probably  take  place  in  doubtful  affairs  than  an  idiot  ? 

Theo.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  Protagoras  profeffes  in  thefe  greatly  to 
excel  all  men. 

Soc.  O  miferable  man  !  no  one,  by  Jupiter,  would  have  followed  him, 
and  given  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  if  he  had  not  perfuaded  his  dif- 
ciples  that  in  future  it  would  happen,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  that 
neither  any  diviner,  nor  other  perfon,  would  judge  better  than  himfelf. 

Theo.  Moil  true. 

Soc.  But  does  not  the  ettablifhment  of  laws,  and  the  ufeful,  regard  futu¬ 
rity  ?  And  does  not  every  one  acknowledge,  that  a  city,  though  governed 
by  laws,  often  neceffiarily  wanders  from  that  which  is  moft  ufeful  ? 

Theo.  V  e ry  m u.ch  fo . 

-Soc.  We  have,  therefore,  fufficiently  urged  againft  your  preceptor,  that 
he  muff  neceffiarily  confefs,  that  one  man  is  wifer  than  another,  and  that 
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.fiich  a  one  is  a  meafure  ;  but  that  there  is  no  neceffity  that  f,  who  am  void 
of  fcience,  fhould  become  a  meafure,  as  his  difcourfe  juft  now  compelled  me 
to  be,  fmce,  whether  I  am  willing  or  not,  I  am  fo. 

Theo.  From  that,  Socrates,  it  appears  to  me,  that  his  doctrine  is  particu¬ 
larly  convincing,  and  from  this  alfo,  that  it  makes  the  opinions  of  others 
valid.  But  cities  reprobate  his  affertions,  and  by  no  means  think  them  to 
be  true. 

Soc.  In  many  other  things,  Theodorus,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  not  every 
opinion  of  every  one  is  true.  But,  with  refpedl  to  the  paffion  prefent  to 
every  one,  from  which  the  fenfes  and  opinions  according  to  thefe  are  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  more  difficult  to  apprehend  that  they  are  not  true.  But,  perhaps, 
I  fay  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  For,  when  they  occur,  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
futed  t  and  thole  who  fay  that  they  are  clear  and  fciences,  perhaps  fav  the 
truth.  And  Theastetus  here  did  not  aflert  foreign  from  the  purpofe,  that 
fenfe  and  fcience  are  the  fame.  Let  us,  therefore,  approach  nearer,  as  the 
doctrine  of  Protagoras  orders  us,  and  conlider  whether  this  effience,  which  is 
thus  borne  along,,  emits  an  entire  or  a  broken  found.  For  the  contention 
about  it  is  neither  mean  nor  among  a  few. 

Theo.  It  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  mean,  but  it  is  very  much  circu¬ 
lated  about  Ionia-  For  the  followers  of  Heraclitus  difcourle  about  it  very 
ftrenuoufly.. 

Soc.  On  this  account,  friend  Theodorus,  we  fhould  rather  confider  this 
affair  from  the  beginning,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  dilcuffied  by  them. 

Theo.  By  all  means,  therefore.  For,  with  relped  to  thefe  Heraclitics, 
Socrates,  or  as  you  fay  Homerics,  and  fuch  as  are  hill  more  antient  than 
thefe,  about  Ephelus,  and  who  wiffi  to  be  confidered  as  Ikilful  perfons,  it  is 
.no  more  poffible  to  difcourfe  with  them  than  with  men  raging  mad.  For 
their  writings  are  indeed  borne  along.  But  as  to  waiting  patiently  in  dif¬ 
courfe  and  inquiry,  and  continuing  quiet  during  questioning  and  anlwering, 
this  is  prefent  with  them  lefs  than  nothing  ;  or  rather,  thefe  men  are  fo  far 
from  poffeffing  any  reft,  that  their  privation  ofit  even  tranicends  that  which 
is  lefs  than  nothing.  But  if  any  one  alks  thern  a  queftion,  they  immediately 
draw,  as  from  a  quiver,  certain  dark  .enigmatical  words,  and  dart  them  at 
you.  And  if  you  alk  the  reafon  of  this,  they  will  again  ltrike  you  with  an¬ 
other  dark  ffiower  of  words,  but  with  the  names  changed.  But  you  will 
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never  bring  any  thing  to  a  conclufion  with  them,  nor  do  they  ever  conclude; 
any  thing  among  themfelves.  Indeed,  they  take  very  good  care  that  there 
fhall  not  be  any  thing  liable,  either  in  their  difcourfe,  or  in  their  fouls  ;  think¬ 
ing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  very  thing  itfelf  is  liable.  But  thefe  are 
the  weapons  with  which  they  ftrenuoufly  fight,  and  which,  as  far  as  thev  are 
able,  they  on  all  fides  hurl  forth. 

Soc.  Perhaps,  Theodorus,  you  have  feen  thefe  men  fighting,  but  have 
never  feen  them  when  peaceably  difpofed.  For  they  are  not  your  alfociates. 
But  I  think  they  fpeak  fuch  things  as  thefe,  when  at  leifure,  to  their  dif- 
ciples,  whom  they  wilh  to  render  fimilar  to  themfelves. 

Theo.  What  difciples,  blefled  man?  For,  among  men  of  this  kind,  one 
is  not  the  difciple  of  another,  but  they  fpring  up  fpontaneoufiy,  wherever 
each  of  them  happens  to  be  feized  with  a  fanatic  fury  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
each  thinks  that  the  other  knows  nothing.  From  thefe,  therefore,  as  I  juft 
now  faid,  neither  willingly  nor  unwillingly  will  you  ever  receive  a  reafon. 
But  it  is  neceftary  that  we  Ihould  confider  the  affair  as  if  it  was  a  problem. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  to  the  purpofe.  But,  with  refpedl  to  the  problem,  we  re¬ 
ceive  one  thing  from  the  antients,  (who  concealed  in  verfe  their  meaning 
from  the  multitude,)  that  Ocean  and  Tethys  are  the  generation  of  all  other 
things,  that  all  things  are  llreams,  and  that  nothing  abides.  But  from  the 
moderns,  as  being  more  wife,  the  thing  is  fo  clearly  demonllrated,  that  even 
curriers,  on  hearing  them,  are  able  to  learn  their  wifdom,  and  lay  afide  their 
foolifh  opinion,  that  fome  things  Hand  ftill,  and  others  are  moved.  And 
learning  that  all  things  are  moved,  they  venerate  the  authors  of  this  doc¬ 
trine.  But  we  have  almofl  forgotten,  Theodorus,  that  others  evince  the  very 
contrary  to  this  opinion  ;  I  mean,  that  the  proper  name  of  the  univerfe  is  the 
immovable,  and  fuch  other  affertions  as  the  MelifTeans  and  Parmenideans, 
oppofing  all  thefe,  ftrenuoufly  defend — as,  that  all  things  are  one,  and  that 
this  one  abides  in  itfelf,  not  having  a  place  in  which  it  can  be  moved.  What 
then  fhall  we  fay  to  all  thefe,  my  friend  ?  For,  proceeding  bv  final  1  advances, 
we  have  fecretly  fallen  into  the  midft  of  both  of  them.  And  if  we  fly,  with¬ 
out  in  any  refpedt  refilling,  we  fhall  be  punifhed  like  thofe  in  the  pakeftras 
playing  in  a  line,  who,  when  they  are  caught  on  both  fides,  are  drawn  in 
contrary  directions.  It  appears  therefore  to  me,  that  we  fhould  firfl  of  all 
confide!  thofe  with  whom  we  began — I  mean  the  flowing  philofophers — and, 
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if  they  appear  to  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  that  we  fliould  draw  ourfelvcs 
together  with  them,  and  endeavour  to  fly  from  the  others.  But  if  thofe  who 
conflder  the  univerfe  as  fable  fliall  appear  to  have  more  truth  on  their  fide, 
we  fliould  fly  to  them  from  thofe  who  move  even  things  immovable.  And 
if  it  fhall  appear  that  neither  of  them  aflert  any  thing  fufficient,  we  fliall 
become  ridiculous,  in  confequence  of  thinking  that  we,  who  are  men  of  no 
importance,  can  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  when  we  only  reprobate  men 
very  antient,  and  perfectly  wife.  Conflder  therefore,  Theodorus,  whether  it 
is  expedient  to  proceed  into  fuch  a  mighty  danger. 

Theo.  Nothing  ought  to  prevent  us,  Socrates,  from  confidering  what 
each  of  thefe  men  fay. 

Soc.  Let  us  conflder  their  aflfertions  then,  fince  you  fo  earneflly  defire  it. 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  that  this  fpeculation  fhould  commence  from 
motion, — I  mean,  what  that  motion  is  by  which  they  fay  all  things  are 
moved.  But  what  I  wifh  to  fay  is  this :  whether  they  fay  there  is  one  fpe- 
cies  of  motion,  or,  as  it  appears  to  me,  two.  Nor  do  I  alone  wifli  to  know 
this  myfelf,  but  that  you  alfo  may  partake,  together  with  me,  of  this  infor¬ 
mation,  that  we  may  in  common  be  affefted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  proper. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  do  you  fay  a  thing  is  moved  when  it  changes  one  place 
for  another,  or  is  turned  round  in  the  fame  place  ? 

Theo.  I  do. 

Soc.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  one  fpecies.  But  when  any  thing  abiding  in 
the  fame  place  becomes  old,  or,  from  being  white,  becomes  black,  or,  from 
being  foft,  hard,  or  is  changed  by  any  other  internal  change,  may  not  this 
be  defervedly  called  another  fpecies  of  motion  ? 

Theo.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  that  there  fliould  be  thefe  two  fpecies  of 
motion,  viz.  alliation,  or  internal  change,  and  lation. 

Theo.  Rightly  faid. 

Soc.  Having,  therefore,  made  this  divifion,  let  us  now  difeourfe  with  thofe 
who  aflert  that  all  things  are  moved,  and  thus  interrogate  them  :  Whether 
do  you  fay  that  every  thing  is  moved  both  ways,  viz.  according  to  lation  and 
alliation,  or  that  one  thing  is  moved  both  ways,  and  another  only  in  one 
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Theo.  By  Jupiter,  I  know  not  what  to  fay,  but  I  think  they  would  re¬ 
ply,  that  every  thing  is  moved  both  ways. 

Soc.  Otherwife,  my  friend,  things  would  appear  to  them  to  be  both 
moved  and  ftand  ffill,  and  it  would  not  be  in  any  refpedt  more  proper  to 
affert  that  all  things  are  moved,  than  that  they  Band  ffill. 

Theo.  Moft  true. 

Soc.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  necelfary  they  fhould  be  moved,  and  that  no 
one  thing  fnould  not  be  moved,  all  things  will  always  be  moved  wdth  every 
kind  of  motion. 

Theo.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  Confider,  likewife,  this  refpe&ing  their  affertions,—!  mean  concern¬ 
ing  the  generation  of  heat,  or  whitenefs,  or  any  thing  elfe.  Do  we  not  fay 
that  they  affert,  that  each  of  thefe  is  borne  along,  together  with  fenfe,  be¬ 
tween  the  agent  and  the  patient  ?  And  that  the  patient,  indeed,  is  fenfible, 
but  not  yet  become  fenfe :  but  that  the  agent  is  that  which  effects  fomething,. 
but  is  not  quality  ?  Perhaps,  therefore,  quality  may  appear  to  you  to  be  an 
unufual  name,  and  you  do  not  underffand  me  thus  fpeaking  collectively. 
Hear  me,  then,  according  to  parts.  For  the  agent  is  neither  heat  nor  white¬ 
nefs,  but  becomes  hot  and  white  ;  and  fo  with  refpedt  to  other  things.  For 
do  you  not  recoiled!  that  we  have  obferved  before,  that  nothing  is  any  one 
thing  effentially,  neither  that  which  is  an  agent,  nor  that  which  is  a  patient, 
but  that  from  the  concourfe  of  both  with  each  other,  fenfe,  and  things  fenffble,. 
being  generated,  fome  things  became  certain  qualities,  but  others  fentient  ? 

Theo.  I  recollect.  For  how  is  it  pofffble  I  fhould  not  ?: 

Soc.  As  to  other  things,  therefore,  v/e  fhall  omit  the  confideration,  whe¬ 
ther  they  fbeak  in  this  manner  concerning  them,  or  not.  But  let  us  alone 
attend  to  this  thing,  for  the  fake  of  which  we  are  now  difcourfmg  ;  and  let. 
us  afk  them,  are  all  things  moved,  and  do  they  flow  as  you  fay  ?  For  is  not 
this  what  they  fay  ? 

Theo.  Yes. 

Soc.  Are  they  not,  therefore,  moved  with  both  thofe  motions  which  we 
enumerated,  viz.  larion  and  alliation  ? 

Theo.  Undoubtedly;  fince  it  is  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  perfedtly 
moved. 
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Soc.  If,  therefore,  they  were  only  borne  along,  but  were  not  internally 
changed,  we  might  be  able  to  fay  what  kind  of  things  flow  that  are  borne 
along.  Or  how  (hall  we  fay  ? 

Theo.  Thus. 

Soc.  But  fince  neither  a  flowing  white  thing  permanently  continues  to 
flow,  but  is  changed,  fo  that  there  is  even  a  flux  of  its  whitenefs,  and  a 
tranfition  into  another  colour,  and  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  that  it  abides 
in  this,  can  we  with  reflitude  pronounce  it  to  be  any  particular  colour  ? 

Theo.  But  how  is  it  poffible,  Socrates,  that  we  can  pronounce  this  of  a 
thing  white,  or  of  any  thing  elfe  of  a  fimilar  kind,  fince,  while  we  fpeak 
about  it,  it  is  always  privately  departing,  becaufe  continually  flowing  ? 

Soc.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  any  one  of  the  fenfes,  as  of  feeing  or  hear¬ 
ing  ?  Does  any  thing  in  feeing  or  hearing  ever  abide  ? 

Theo.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  cafe,  fince  all  things  are  moved. 

Soc.  We  mud  fay,  therefore,  that  neither  does  any  one  fee  more  than 
not  fee,  or  ufe  any  other  of  the  fenfes  more  than  not  ufe  them,  fince  all 
things  are  in  every  refpeft  moved. 

Theo.  We  mud  fay  fo. 

Soc.  But  fenfe  is  fcience,  as  we  fay,  I  and  Theastetus. 

Theo.  You  do  fay  fo. 

Soc.  On  being  afked,  therefore,  what  fcience  is,  we  mud  anfvver,  that  it 
is  not  more  fcience  than  not  fcience. 

Theo.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  An  emendation,  therefore,  of  the  anfvver  will  very  opportunely  pre- 
fent  itfelf  to  us,  when  we  defire  to  evince  that  all  things  are  moved,  in 
order  that  the  anfwer  may  appear  to  be  right.  But  this  it  feems  will  appear, 
that  if  all  things  are  moved,  every  anfwer  to  every  quedion  will  be  iimilarly 
right  which  fays,  that  a  thing  fubfids  and  yet  does  not  fubfid  in  a  certain 
particular  manner,  or,  if  you  will,  that  it  is  in  generation,  that  we  may  not 
dop  them  by  our  difcourfe. 

Theo.  Right. 

Soc.  Except  in  this,  Theodoras,  that  we  (hould  (ay  it  is  fo,  and  yet  is  not 
fo.  But  it  is  requifite  not  even  to  fpeak  in  this  manner,  (for  neither  will  it 
be  any  longer  moved  thus,  nor  yet  not  thus,)  but  another  word  mud  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  thofe  that  fpeak  in  this  manner,  becaufe  they  have  no  words  by  which 
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they  can  denominate  things  according  to  their  hypothecs,  unlefs,  perhaps, 
they  ufe  the  expreffion  not  in  any  particular  manner .  But  this  vvili  be  parti¬ 
cularly  adapted  to  them,  when  fpoken  an  infinite  number  of  times. 

Theo.  It  will  thus,  indeed,  be  accommodated  to  them  in  the  higheft 
degree. 

Soc.  We  have  therefore,  Theodoras,  done  with  your  friend,  nor  can  we 
grant  him,  that  every  man  is  the  meafure  of  all  things,  or  any  man,  unlefs  he 
is  endued  with  wifdom.  Nor  mu  ft  we  admit  that  fcience  is  fenfe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  do&rine  that  all  things  are  moved  ;  unlefs  Thetetetus  here  fays 
other  wife. 

Theo.  You  fpeak  moft  excellently,  Socrates.  For,  thefe  things  being 
brought  to  a  conclufton,  it  is  proper  that  I  alfo  fhould  have  done  with  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  according  to  our  compadt. 

The^:.  But  not  fo,  Theodorus,  till  you  and  Socrates  have  difcufted  the 
dodlrine  of  thofe  who  aftert  that  the  univerfe  is  immovable,  as  you  juft  now 
mentioned. 

Theo.  As  you  are  a  young  man,  Theastetus,  you  teach  thofe  that  are 
advanced  in  years  to  aft  unjuftlv,  by  tranfgrefting  compadfs.  But  prepare 
yourfelf  to  anfwer  Socrates  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  inquiry. 

The.#:.  Doubtlefs  I  ftiall,  if  he  wifhes  it :  yet  it  would  give  me  great  plea- 
fure  to  hear  what  I  mentioned. 

Theo.  You  incite  horfes  to  the  plain  when  you  incite  Socrates  to  dif- 
courfe.  Afk,  therefore,  and  hear. 

Soc.  But,  O  Theodorus,  I  appear  to  myfelf  as  if  I  ftiould  not  comply  with 
Theaetetus  in  his  requeft. 

Theo.  But  why  fhould  you  not  comply? 

Soc.  Though  I  fhould  be  afhamed  to  fpeak  concerning  Meliftus  and  others, 
who  aftert  that  the  univerfe  is  one  and  immovable,  left  I  fhould  appear  to 
revile  them  in  an  infolent  manner,  yet  I  fhould  be  left  afhamed  with  refpedl 
to  them  than  with  refpebl  to  Parmenides.  For,  that  I  may  ufe  the  words  of 
Homer,  Parmenides  appears  to  me  to  be  both  venerable  and  fkilful.  For  I 
was  acquainted  with  him  when  I  was  very  young  and  he  was  very  much 
advanced  in  years,  and  he  appeared  to  me  to  pofleft  a  certain  profundity 
perfectly  generous.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  left  we  fhould  neither  under- 
ftand  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and  much  more,  left  we  fhould  be  deficient 
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in  apprehending  the  conceptions  contained  in  his  writings :  and  what  is 
great-eft  of  all,  left  with  refped  to  the  fubjedt  of  our  prefent  inquiry,  what 
fcience  is,  we  fhould  leave  the  confideraticn  of  it  unfinilhed,  through  employ¬ 
ing  contumelious  language.  Befides,  the  queftion  which  we  have  now 
excited,  and  which  contains  in  itfelf  an  ineffable  multitude  of  particulars, 
would  be  unworthily  treated,  if  difcuffed  in  a  carelefs  manner ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  extended  to  too  great  a  length,  it  will  prevent  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  fcience.  But  it  is  proper  that  neither  of  thefe  fhould  take  place, 
but  that  we  fhould  endeavour,  by  the  obftetric  art,  to  free  from  confinement 
the  foetus  of  Theaetetus  refpedling  fcience. 

The^:.  It  is  proper  indeed  to  do  fo,  if  it  feems  requilite  to  you. 

Soc.  Again,  therefore,  Theaetetus,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  faid  above, 
confider  this.  Do  you  fay  that  fcience  is  l'enfe  or  not  ? 

TlIEiE.  I  do. 

Soc.  If  then  any  one  fhould  aik  you,  by  what  it  is  that  a  man  fees  things 
white  and  black,  and  hears  founds  flat  and  fharp,  you  would  anfwer,  I  think, 
that  it  is  by  the  eyes  and  ears. 

The2E.  I  fhould. 

Soc.  But  to  ufe  nouns  and  verbs  with  facility,  without  entering  into  an 
accurate  inveftigation  of  them,  is  for  the  moft  part  a  thing  not  ignoble  ;  but 
rather  the  contrary  to  this  is  fervile.  Sometimes,  however,  this  is  neceffary  : 
as  in  the  prefent  cafe  we  are  compelled  to  examine  whether  your  anfwer 
is  right  or  not.  For,  confider  whether  the  anfwer  is  more  right,  that  we  fee 
by,  or  that  we  fee  through,  the  eyes  ;  and  that  we  hear  by,  or  that  we  hear 
through,  the  ears  ? 

Thej:.  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  it  is  more  proper  to  confider  the 
eyes  and  ears  as  things  through  which,  rather  than  as  things  by  which,  we 
perceive. 

Soc.  For  it  would  be  a  dire  thing,  O  boy,  if  many  fenfes  were  feated  in 
us,  as  in  wooden  horfes,  and  did  not  all  of  them  tend  to  one  certain  idea, 
whether  this  is  foul,  or  whatever  elfe  it  may  be  proper  to  call  it ;  and  by 
which,  through  the  fenfes  as  organs,  we  perceive  fenfible  objedls. 

Theje.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe,  rather  than  that. 

Soc.  On  this  account  I  diligently  inveftigate  thefe  things  with  you,  that 
we  may  difcover  whether  by  one  certain  thing  belonging  to  us  we  perceive 
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things  black  and  white,  through  the  eyes,  but  certain  other  particulars  through 
the  other  organs  of  fenfe  ;  and  whether,  when  interrogated,  you  are  able  to 
refer  all  fuch  things  as  thefe  to  the  body.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  better  that 
you  fhould  anfwer  to  thefe  inquiries,  than  that  I  fhould  be  entangled  with  a 
multiplicity  of  queffions  from  you.  Tell  me,  therefore  :  Do  you -admit  that 
■the  things  through  which  you  perceive  the  hot  and  the  dry,  the  light  and 
the  fweet,  belong  each  of  them  to  the  body,  or  to  any  thing  elfe  ? 

Them.  To  nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  Are  you  alfo  willing  to  acknowledge  that  fuch  things  as  you  per¬ 
ceive  through  one  power  it  is  impoffible  to  perceive  through  another  ?  As, 
that  what  you  perceive  through  hearing  you  cannot  perceive  through  feeing, 
and  that  what  you  perceive  through  feeing  you  cannot  perceive  through 
hearing  ? 

Theje.  How  is  it  poffble  I  fhould  not  be  willing  ? 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  you  dianoetically  perceive  any  thing  about  both  thefe, 
you  do  not  accomplifh  this  through  any  other  organ  r,  nor  yet  through  any 
other  do  you  perceive  refpedling  both  of  them. 

The.®.  Undoubtedly  not. 

Soc.  But,  with  refpedl'  to  found  and  colour,  do  you  not,  in  the  firfl  place, 
dianoetically  conceive  this  concerning  both  of  them,  that  both  have  a  fub- 
fihence  ? 

s' 

Them.  I  do. 

Soc.  And,  therefore,  that  the  one  is  different  from  the  other,  and  the 
fame  with  itfelf  ? 

The2E.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  And  again  that  both  are  two,  and  each  one  ? 

THEjE.  And  this  alfo. 

Soc.  Are  you  alfo  able  to  confider  whether  they  are  fimilar  or  diffimilar  to 
each  other  ? 

TriEiE.  Perhaps  fo. 

Soc.  But  through  what  is  it  that  you  dianoetically  conceive  all  thefe 
things  about  them  ?  For  you  can  neither  apprehend  any  thing  common 

1  That  is,  this  is  not  accomplifned  through  any  other  organ  than  the  dianoetic  power.  Plato 
very  properly  here  ufes  the  word  oiavey,  becaufe  he  is 'jcientifcaHy  coiifidering  what fcience  is. 
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Fefpe&ing  them,  through  the  hearing,  nor  the  fight.  Further  Fill,  this  alio 
is  an  inftance  of  what  we  fay.  For,  if  it  were  poffible  to  confder  this  of 
both,  whether  or  not  they  are  fait,  you  know  you  would  be  able  to  afTign 
that  by  which  you  confidered  this  ;  and  this  would  appear  to  be  neither  fight 
nor  hearing,  but  fomething  elie. 

Theje.  But  what  fhould  hinder  this  power  from  operating  through  the* 
tongue  ? 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  But  with  refpecl  to  that  power  which  through  a 
certain  thing  fihows  you  that  which  is  common  to  all  things,  and  that  which 
is  common  to  thefe,  and  through  which  you  denominate  a  thing  to  be,  or 
not  to  be,  through  what  inftruments  does  it  perceive  the  feveral  particulars 
about  which  we  were  juft  now  inquiring  ? 

Theje.  You  fpeak  of  effence  and  non-being,  fi  mill  rude  and  difiimilitude, 
fame  and  different,  and  the  two  fpecies  of  numbers.  For  it  is  evident  that 
you  inquire  through  what  inftrument  of  the  body  we  perceive  by  the  foul, 
the  even  and  the  odd,  and'  fuch  other  things  as  are  c-onfequent  to  thefe. 

Soc.  Yrou  follow,  Theaetetus,  furpaffmgly  well;,  for  thefe  are  the  very 
things  about  which  1  interrogate. 

Theje.  But  by  Jupiter,  Socrates,  I  know  not  what  to  fay,  except  that 
which  appeared  to  me  at  firft,  that  there  is  not  any  peculiar  organ  to  thefe 
as  there  is  to  fenfible  particulars,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  foul  itfelf 
ecnfiders  by  itfelf  luch  things  as  are  common  in  all  things. 

Soc.  You  are  beautiful,  Theastetus,  and  not,  as  Thcodorus  faid,  deformed. 
For  he  who  fpeaks  beautifully  is  beautiful  and  good.  But,  befides  being 
beautiful,,  you  have  done  well  with  refpedt  to  me.  For  you  have  liberated 
me  from  a  very  copious  difcourfe,.  fince.  it  appears  to  you  that  the  foul  con- 
fiders  fome  things  by  itfelf,  and  others  through  the  powers  of  the  body. 
For  this  was  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  cafe,  and  which  1  wilhed  might 
likewife  appear  fo  to  you. 

Theje.  It  certainly  does  appear  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  Among  what  things,  therefore,  do  you  place  effence  ?  For  this 
efpecially  follows  in  all  things. 

The,e.  I  place  it  among  thofe  things  which  the  fcul  itfelf  by  itfelf 
afpires  after*. 
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Soc.  Do  you  fay  the  fame  of  the  fimilar  and  the  diffimilar,  of  fame  and 
different  ? 

Theje.  I  do. 

Soc.  Eut  what  of  the  beautiful  and  the  bafe,  good  and  evil  ? 

Theje.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  foul  principally  confiders  the  effence  or 
thefe  in  mutually  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  confidering  in 
itfelf  things  pafl  and  prefent  with  reference  to  fuch  as  are  future. 

Soc.  Take  notice  alfo  of  this :  the  foul  perceives  the  hardnefs  of  a  thing 
hard,  through  the  touch,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  the  foftnefs  of  a  thing 
foft ;  or  does  it  not  ? 

TuEiE.  It  does. 

Soc.  But  the  effence  of  thefe,  what  they  are,  their  mutual  contrariety, 
and  the  effence  of  this  contrariety,  the  foul  endeavours  to  difcriminate  by 
retiring  into  herfelf,  and  comparing  them  with  each  other. 

The^.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  is  not  a  power  of  perceiving  fuch  paffions  as  extend  to  the  foul 
through  the  body  naturally  prefent  both  with  men  and  brutes,  as  foon  as  they 
are  born  ?  And  is  not  reafoning  about  the  effence  and  utility  of  thefe,  gene¬ 
rated  in  thofe  in  whom  it  is  generated,  with  difficulty,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
time,  through  a  variety  of  particulars,  and  through  difcipline  ? 

The^.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Can  we,  therefore,  apprehend  the  truth  by  that  by  which  we  cannot 
apprehend  effence  ? 

TriEiE.  Impoflible. 

Soc.  But  can  any  one  poffefs  fcience  of  a  thing,  when  at  the  fame  time 
he  does  not  apprehend  the  truth  of  that  thing  ? 

The.e.  But  how  can  he,  Socrates? 

Soc.  Science,  therefore,  is  not  inherent  in  paff  ons,  but  is  inherent  in  a 
reafoning  procefs  about  them.  For  by  this,  as  it  appears,  we  may  be  able  to 
touch  upon  effence  and  truth  ?  But  this  cannot  be  effedted  by  paffions. 

The.®:.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Can  you,  therefore,  call  paffion  and  fcience  the  fame  thing,  when 
there  is  fuch  a  great  difference  between  them  ? 

The>e.  It  would  not  be  juft  to  do  fo. 
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So c.  But  what  name  do  you  give  to  feeing,  hearing,  fmelling,  tailing, 
becoming  hot,  and  becoming  cold  ? 

Theje.  I  fhould  give  to  all  thefe  the  name  of  perception.  For  what 
other  name  can  be  given  to  them  ? 

Soc.  Do  yon,  therefore,  call  the  whole  of  this  fenfe  ? 

The.®.  Neceffarily  fo. 

Soc.  But  we  faid  that  this  was  not  capable  of  touching  upon  truth, 
becaufe  it  could  not  apprehend  the  elfence  of  a  thing. 

The^.  It  certainly  cannot. 

Soc.  Neither,  therefore,  can  it  touch  upon  fcience. 

Theje.  It  cannot. 

Soc.  Science,  therefore,  and  fenfe,  Theaetetus,  can  never  be  the  fame. 

The.®.  It  appears,  Socrates,  they  cannot. 

Soc.  And  now  it  becomes  mold  eminently  apparent,  that  fcience  is  fome- 
thing  different  from  fenfe.  But  we  did  not  begin  this  converfation  for  the 
fake  of  finding  out  what  fcience  is  not,  but  that  we  might  difcover  what  it 
is.  At  the  fame  time,  we  have  advanced  thus  far,  as  to  be  convinced  that 
we  muft  not  at  all  feek  for  it  in  fenfe,  but  in  that  name  which  the  foul  then 
pofTeffes  when  it  is  converfant  with  beings,  itfelf  by  itfelf. 

Thej:.  But  this,  Socrates,  is  I  think  called  to  ojilne. 

Soc.  You  fufpedt  1  rightly,  my  friend.  And  now  again  confider  from 
the  beginning,  obliterating  all  that  has  been  already  faid,  whether  you  can 
fee  more  clearly,  fince  we  have  proceeded  thus  far.  And  again  tell  me 
what  fcience  is. 

The.®.  It  is  impoffible,  Socrates,  to  fay  that  every  opinion  is  fcience, 
becaufe  there  are  falfe  opinions.  But  it  appears  that  true  opinion  is  fcience. 
And  this  is  my  anlwer.  But  if  in  the  courfe  of  the  inquiry  it  fhall  not 
appear  to  be  fo,  as  it  does  at  prefent,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fay  fomethin^ 
elfe. 

1  Socrates,  in  faying  that  Thecetetus  fufpeSts  rightly,  indicates  that  he  lias  not  a  dianoetic  and 
fcientific  conception  of  the  name  in  which  fcience  is  to  be  found.  For  this  name  is  dianoia,  or 
the  dianoetic  power  of  the  foul,  whofe  very  efience,  as  we  have  elfewhere  obfcrved,  conftfts  in 
reafoning  fcientifically.  Hence  he  very  properly  fays  op9a?  yap  out,  You  fufpefl  rightly.  For  his 
conception  was  nothing  more  than  a  vague  conjecture  or  fufpicion ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
as  accurate  as  could  be  obtained  by  mere  fufpicion. 
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Soc.  In  this  manner,  Thesetetus,  it  is  proper  to  ad — I  mean,  to  fpeak  with 
alacrity,  and  not,  as  you  were  at  fir  ft,  be  averfe  to  anfwer.  For,  if  we  thus 
condud  ourfelves,  we  fhall  either  find  that  which  is  the  objed  of  our  fearch, 
or  we  Hi  all  in  a  le  is  degree  think  that  we  know  that  which  we  do  not  by 
any  means  know.  Nor  will  a  thing  of  this  kind  be  a  defpicable  gain. 
And  now  then  what  do  you  fay?  Since  there  are  two  fpecies  of  opinion, 
one  true,  and  the  other  falfe,  do  you  define  fcience  to  be  true  opinion  ? 

Thej:.  I  do.  For  this  now  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe. 

Soc.  Is  it,  therefore,  worth  while  again  to  refume  the  difcourfe  about 
opinion  ? 

Theje.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  I  am  now  difturbed,  and  often  have  been,  fo  that  I  am  involved  in 
much  doubt,  both  with  refped  to  myfelt  and  others,  as  I  am  not  able  to  fay 
what  this  paffion  in  us  is,  and  after  what  manner  it  is  generated  in  the  foul. 

The;e.  How  is  this  ? 

Soc.  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  falfe  opinion  ;  and  am  confidering  whether 
we  fhall  omit  the  difcuffion  of  it,  or  fpeculate  about  it  in  a  different  manner 
from  what  we  did  a  little  before. 

Theje.  But  why  iliould  you  be  dubious  in  this  affair,  Socrates,  if  you  fee 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  proper  to  ad  ?  For  you  and  Theodorus  faid  juft 
now  not  badly,  refpeding  leifure,  that  nothing  urges  in  inquiries  of  this  kind. 

Soc.  You  very  properly  remind  me.  For  perhaps  it  will  not  be  foreign 
from  the  purpofe  again  to  tread  in  the  fame  fteps.  For  it  is  better  to  finifh  a 
little  well,  than  much  infufficiently. 

Theje.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  What  then  fhall  we  fay?  Shall  we  fay  that  every  opinion  is  falfe? 
or  that  fome  of  us  entertain  falfe  opinions,  and  others  true — as  if  this  was 
naturally  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  opinions  ? 

Theje.  We  fhould  doubtlefs  fpeak  in  this  manner. 

Soc.  Does  not  this  happen  to  us,  as  well  about  all  things,  as  about  each 
thing,  that  we  either  know  or  do  not  know?  For  at  prefent  I  omit  to 
fpeak  of  learning  and  forgetting,  as  fubfifling  between  thefe,  becaufe  it  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  our  detign. 

The^e.  But,  Socrates,  nothing  elfe  remains  refpeding  every  particular, 
except  knowing  or  not  knowing  it, 
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Soc.  Is  it  not  therefore  neceflary,  that  he  who  forms  an  opinion  fhould 
cither  form  an  opinion  of  things  of  which  he  knows  fomething,  or  of  things 
of  which  he  knows  nothing  ? 

The^e.  It  is  neceflary. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  likewife  impoffible,  that  he  who  knows  a  thing  fhould  not 
know  it,  or  that  he  who  does  not  know  it  fhould  know  it  ? 

Theje.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Does,  therefore,  he  who  opines  falfely  refpe&ing  the  things  which 
he  knows,  opine  that  thefe  are  not  the  things  which  he  knows,  but  different 
from  them,  but  of  which  he  has  at  the  fame  time  a  knowledge  ?  And  though 
he  knows  both,  is  he  ignorant  of  both  ? 

The.®.  But  this,  Socrates,  is  impoffible. 

Soc.  Does  he,  therefore,  think  that  the  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant 
are  certain  other  things  of  which  likewife  he  is  ignorant  ?  And  can  he  who 
neither  knows  Theaetetus  nor  Socrates  ever  be  induced  to  think  that  So¬ 
crates  is  Thesetetus,  or  Theaetetus  Socrates  ? 

Theje.  How  is  it  poffible  he  can  ? 

See.  Nor,  again,  can  any  one  think  that  the  things  which  he  knows  arc 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  which  he  is  ignorant ;  or  that  the  things  of  which  he  is 
ignorant  are  the  fame  as  thofe  which  he  knows. 

Theje.  For  this  would  be  monflrous. 

Soc.  How  then  can  any  one  entertain  falfe  opinions  ?  For  it  is  impoffible 
to  opine  in  ways  different  from  thefe  ;  fince  we  either  know  or  do  not 
know  all  things.  But  in  thefe  it  by  no  means  appears  poffible  to  opine 
falfely. 

Theje.  Moft  true. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  ought  we  to  confider  the  objeft  of  our  inquiry, 
not  by  proceeding  according  to  knowing  and  not  knowing,  but  according  to 

being  and  non-being  ? 

The^;.  How  do  you  fay? 

Soc.  It  is  not  a  fimple  thing  ;  becaufe  he  who,  with  refped  to  any  thing, 
opines  things  which  are  not,  muft  unavoidably  opine  falfely,  in  whatever 
manner  the  particulars  pertaining  to  his  dianoetic  part  may  fubfift. 

Theje.  It  is  proper  it  fhould  be  fo,  Socrates. 
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Soc.  How  then  (hall  we  atrfwer,  Theaetetus,  if  any  one  fhould  afk  us 
(but  it  is  poflible  that  what  I  fay  may  take  place),  What  man  can  opine  that 
which  is  not,  whether  refpe&ing  beings  themfelves,  or  whether  considered 
itfelf  by  itfelf?  To  this,  as  it  appears,  w^e  fhould  reply,  that  he  can  then 
opine  about  that  which  is  not,  when  opining  he  does  not  opine  the  truth. 
Or  how  fhall  we  fay  ? 

Theje.  In  this  manner. 

Soc.  Does  a  thing  of  this  kind,  therefore,  take  place  elfevvhere  ? 

The.®.  Of  what  kind? 

Soc.  That  fome  one  fees  lomething,  and  yet  fees  nothing. 

Thej;.  But  how  can  he  ? 

Soc.  But  if  he  fees  one  certain  thing,  he  fees  fomething  which  ranks  among 
beings.  Or  do  you  think  that  the  one  does  not  rank  among  beings  ? 

The®.  I  do  not. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  who  fees  one  certain  thing  fees  a  certain  being. 

Theje.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  And,  therefore,  he  who  hears  a  certain  thing  hears  one  certain  thing, 
and  a  certain  being. 

The®.  He  does  fo. 

Soc.  And  does  not  he  alfo  who  touches  a  certain  thing  touch  one  cer¬ 
tain  thing,  and  that  which  has  a  being,  fince  it  is  one  thing  ? 

Thej:.  And  this  alfo. 

Soc.  And  does  not  he  who  opines  opine  one  certain  thing  ? 

The®.  I  grant  it. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  who  opines  that  which  has  no  being  opines  nothing. 

The®.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  But  he  who  opines  nothing  does  not  opine  in  any  reipeft. 

The®.  It  is  evident,  as  it  appears. 

Soc.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  to  opine  that  which  is  not,  either  about 
beings,  or  itfelf  by  itfelf. 

The.®.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  To  opine  falfely,  therefore,  differs  from  opining  things  which  are 
not. 

The,®.  It  appears  that  it  differs, 
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Soc.  For  neither  is  falfe  opinion  inherent  in  us  in  this  manner,  nor  in  the 
manner  which  we  confidered  a  little  before. 

Theje.  It  is  not,. 

Soc.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  may  denominate  this  as  follows. 

Theje.  How  ? 

Soc.  We  fay  that  a  certain  foreign  opinion  is  a  falfe  opinion,  when  fome 
one,  by  an  alteration  in  his  dianoetic  energy,  fays  that  a  certain  thing  is  a 
different  thing.  For  thus  he  always  opines  that  which  has  a  being,  but  he 
opines  one  thing  inftead  of  another ;  and,  in  confequence  of  erring  in  that 
which  he  confiders,  he  may  be  juftly  faid  to  opine  falfely.  - 

Theje.  You  now  appear  to  me  to  have  fpoken  with  the  greateft  re&itude. 
For,  when  any  one  opines  that  which  is  deformed  inftead  of  that  which  is 
beautiful,  or  that  which  is  beautiful  inftead  of  that  which  is  deformed,  then 
he  truly  opines  falfely. 

Soc.  It  is  evident,  Theastetus,  that  you  defpife,  and  do  not  reverence  me. 

Theje.  In  whatrefpedt? 

Soc.  I  do  not  think  I  appear  to  you  to  have  apprehended  that  which  is 
truly  falfe,  when  afked  whether  the  fwift  and  the  flow,  the  light  and  the 
heavy,  or  any  other  contraries,  do  not  become  contrary  to  themfelves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  nature,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  things  which 
are  contrary  to  them.  This,  therefore,  I  difmifs,  left  you  fhould  be  con¬ 
fident  in  vain.  But  is  it  agreeable  to  you,  as  you  fay,  that  to  opine  falfely  is 
the  fame  as  to  opine  foreign  to  the  purpofe  ? 

Theje.  It  is. 

Soc.  It  is  poflible,  therefore,  according  to  your  opinion,  to  eftablifh  by  the 
dianoetic  power  one  thing  as  another,  and  not  as  that  thing  which  it  is  * . 

Thejs.  It  is  poflible. 

Soe.  When,  therefore,  the  dianoetic  power  does  this,  is  it  not  neceflary 
that  it  fhould  either  cogitate  about  both  thefe,  or  about  one  of  them  ? 

Theje.  It  is  neceflary. 

Soc.  And,  therefore,  it  muft  either  cogitate  about  them  both  together,  or 
feparately. 

1  This  is  effe&ed  when  the  dianoetic  power  converts  itfelf  to  imagination,  and  in  confequence 
©f  this  produces  falfe  reafoning. 
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Thj£Jf.  Moft  excellent. 

Soc.  But  do  you  call  dianoetic  energy  the  fame  as  I  do  ? 

The^e.  What  do  you  call  it  ? 

Soc.  The  difcourfe  which  the  foul  itfelf  evolves  in  itfelf  about  the  obje&s 
of  its  confideration.  I  explain  the  thing  to  you  like  an  unfkilful  perfon.  For 
the  foul,  when  it  energizes  dianoetically,  appears  to  me  to  do  nothing  elfe 
than  difcourfe  with  itfelf7,  by  interrogating  and  anfwering,  affirming  and 
denying.  But  when,  having  defined,  it  afiferts  without  oppofition,  whether 
more  (lowly  or  more  rapidly,  then  I  call  this  opinion1 * 3.  So  that  I  denomi¬ 
nate  to  opine,  to  fpeak,  and  opinion,  a  difcourfe  not  dire&ed  to  any  other, 
nor  accompanied  with  voice,  but  diretled  to  itfelf.  But  what  do  you  call  it  ? 

TheJe.  The  fame. 

Soc.  When  any  one,  therefore,  opines  that  one  thing  is  another,  he  fays 
to  himfelf,  as  it  appears,  that  one  thing  is  another. 

The^e.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Recoiled!,  whether  if  at  any  time  you  fay  to  yourfelf,  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  is  more  than  any  thing  bafe,  or  that  the  unjuft  is  juft,  or,  which  is  the 
fummit  of  all,  whether  you  ever  attempt  to  perfuade  yourfelf,  that  that 
which  is  one  thing  is  more  than  any  thing  another  thing.  Or,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  you  never  dared  even  in  deep  to  fay  to  yourfelf,  that  things  even 
are  entirely  odd,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind? 

Theje.  Certainly  never. 

Soc.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  any  other  perfon,  whether  he  is  In  a  fane 
or  an  infane  condition,  will  ferioufly  dare  to  fay  to  himfelf,  and  this  accom¬ 
panied  with  perfuafion,  that  a  horfe  is  neceflarily  an  ox,  or  two  things  one 
thing  ? 

Theje.  By  Jupiter,  I  do  not. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  to  opine  is  for  a  man  to  fpeak  to  himfelf,  no  one, 
while  he  favs  and  opines  both  thefe,  and  touches  upon  both  with  his  foul, 
will  fay  and  opine  that  one  of  thofe  is  the  other.  But  we  will  difmifs,  if  you 

1  As  the  dianoetic  is  accurately  confidered  a  fcientific  energy,  it  is  very  properly  defined  by  So¬ 
crates  to  be  a  difcourfe  of  the  foul  with  itfelf.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  energy  of  the  rational 

foul,  directed  to  itfelf,  and  not  converted  to  the  phantafy. 

3  Opinion  is  the  conclufiion  of  the  dianoetic  energy.  See  the  Sophifta. 
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pleafe,  this  word  the  other.  For  my  meaning  is  this  :  that  no  one  will  opine 
that  the  bafe  is  the  beautiful,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind. 

Theje.  You  have  my  permiffion,  Socrates,  to  dihnifs  this  word  ;  and  the 
cafe  appears  to  me  to  be  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  who  opines  both  thefe  cannot  opine  that  one  of  them 
is  the  other. 

Theje.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  And  again,  he  who  only  opines  one  of  thefe,  but  by  no  means  the 
other,  c§n  never  opine  that  one  of  them  is  the  other. 

Theje.  True.  For  he  would  be  compelled  to  touch  upon  that  about 
which  he  does  not  opine. 

Soc.  Neither,  therefore,  can  he  who  opines  both,  nor  he  who  only  opines 
one  of  them,  opine  foreign  to  the  purpofe  So  th.it  he  will  lay  nothing,  who 
defines  falie  opinion  to  be  heterodoxy.  For  neither  will  falfe  opinion  ap¬ 
pear  to  relide  in  us  in  this  manner,  nor  in  that  which  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

The^.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  will. 

Soc.  But,  Thea^tetus,  if  this  fhould  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  we  fhould 
be  compelled  to  confels  many  things,  and  of  an  abfurd  nature. 

Theje.  What  are  thefe  ? 

Soc.  I  will  not  tell  you,  till  I  have  endeavoured  to  confider  the  affair  in 
every  poffible  way.  For  1  fhould  be  afhamed,  with  refpedt  to  that  of  which 
we  are  in  doubt,  if  we  were  compelled  to  confels  what  I  now  fay.  But  if 
we  fhail  difcover  the  objedt  of  our  fearch,  and  become  free,  then  we  may 
fpeak  concerning  others,  as  fuffering  thefe  things,  while  we  fhail  be  railed 
beyond  the  reach  of  ridicule.  But  if  we  fhould  be  involved  in  inextricable 
doubts,  and  thus  become  abjedt,  and  filled  with  naufea,  then,  I  think,  we 
fhould  permit  ourdifcourfe  to  trample  on  us,  and  ufe  us  as  it  pleafes.  Hear, 
then,  whether  I  have  found  out  any  paflage  to  the  object  of  our  inquiry. 

Theje.  Only  fpeak. 

Soc.  1  fhail  not  fay  that  we  rightly  confented,  when  we  acknowledged 
that  it  was  impoffible  any  one  could  opine  that  the  things  which  he  knows 
are  things  which  he  does  not  know,  and  thus  be  deceived  :  but  I  fay  that  this 
is  in  a  certain  refpedt  poffible. 
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The®.  Do  you  fay  that  which  I  fufpefled  might  be  the  cafe  when  we 
made  this  affertion,  as  that  I  knowing  Socrates,  and  feeing  another  perfon  at 
a  diftance  whom  I  do  not  know,  might  think  it  was  Socrates,  whom  I  do 
know?  For  that  which  you  fay  takes  place  in  a  thing  of  this  kind. 

Soc.  Are  we  not,  therefore,  driven  from  the  hypothecs  which  caufed  us 
to  acknowledge,  that,  with  refpedt  to  things  which  we  know,  we  are  ignorant 
of  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  know  them  ? 

The®.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  We  muff  not,  therefore,  eftablifh  this  hypothecs,  but  the  following.: 
and  perhaps  fome  one  will  in  a  certain  refpedl  alfent  to  us,  or  perhaps  will 
oppofe  us.  But  we  are  now  in  that  fituation  in  which  it  is  neceffary  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  difcourfe  which  perverts  all  things.  Confider,  therefore,  whether 
I  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  Is  it  then  poffible  for  any  one  who  formerly 
was  ignorant  of  lomething,  afterwards  to  learn  that  thing  ? 

The®.  It  certainly  is  poffible. 

Soc.  And  can  he  not  alfo  learn  another  and  another  thing  ? 

The®.  Why  fhould  he  not? 

Soc.  Place  for  me,  for  the  fake  of  an  example,  one  waxen  image  1  in  our 
fouls :  in  this  foul  a  greater  image,  and  in  that  a  leffer:  and  in  this  of  purer, 
but  in  that  of  im.purer  and  harder  wax:  and  in  fome  again  of  a  moifter 
kind,  but  in  others  fufficiently  tempered. 

The.®.  I  place  it. 

Soc.  We  muff  fay,  then,  that  this  is  a  gift  of  Mnemofyne  the  mother 
of  the  Mufes  ;  and  that  in  this,  whatever  we  wifh  to  remember  of  things 
which  we  have  feen,  or  heard,  or  underffood,  is  impreffed  like  images  made 
by  a  feal,  by  insinuating  itfelf  into  our  fenfes  and  conceptions.  And  further, 
that  we  remember  and  know  that  which  is  impreffed  in  this  waxen  image, 
as  long  as  the  impreffed  f  gure  remains ;  but  when  it  is  deftroyed,  or  can  be 
no  longer  impreffed,  we  forget  and  ceafe  to  .know.. 

The®.  Be  it  fo.. 

1  What  is  here  faid  mud  not  be  underdood  literally ;  for  Plato  was  by  no  means  of  opinion 
that  images  are  fafhioned  by  external  objefls  in  the  foul.  But  nothing  more  is  here  meant,  than 
either  that  the  foul  naturally  podefies  thefe  images,  or  that,  taking  occaiion  from  external  motions, 
and  the  paffions  of  body,  die  conceives  forms  in  herfelf  by  her  own  native  power. 
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Soc.  Confider,  therefore,  whether  he  who  knows  thefe  impreffions, 
and  attends  to  what  he  either  fees  or  hears,  can  after  this  manner  opine 
falfely  ? 

THEiE.  After  what  manner? 

Soc.  With  refpedl  to  what  he  knows,  at  one  time  opining  that  he  knows, 
and  at  another  time  that  he  does  not  know.  For  we  improperly  granted 
above,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  this  to  happen. 

The^e.  Bat  how  do  you  now  fay  ? 

Soc.  It  is  requisite  thus  to  fpeak  about  thefe  tilings,  defining  them  from 
the  beginning::  That  it  is  imDoffible  that  he  who  knows  anv  thing,  and  ha- 
a  monument  of  it  in  his  foul,  but  does  not  perceive  it,  can  opine  that  it  is 
fomething  elfe  which  he  knows,  and  the  image  of  which  he  poffeffes,  but 
does  not  perceive.  And  again,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  one  can  opine  that 
what  he  knows  is  that  which  he  does  not  know,  and  of  which  he  doeb  not 
poffefs  the  image  :  or  that  what  he  does  not  know  is  that  which  he  knows. 
It  is  likewife  impoffible  for  any  one  to  opine  that  what  he  perceives  is  feme 
other  fenfible  objebt  different  from  what  he  perceives  :  or  that  what  he  per¬ 
ceives  is  fomething  which  he  do£s  not  perceive  :  or  that  what  he  does  not 
perceive  is  fomething  elfe  which  he  does  not  perceive :  or  that  what  he  does 
not  perceive  is  fomething  which  he  does  perceive.  Nor,  again,  can  any  one 
opine  that  what  he  knows  and  perceives,  and  of  which  he  has  a  fenfible 
image,  is  fomething  elfe  which  he  knows  and  perceives,  and  of  which  he  in 
like  manner  poffeffes  a  fenfible  image  :  or  that  what  he  knows  and  perceives, 
and  of  which  he  poffeffes  an  image  in  a  proper  manner,  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  he  limply  knows:  or  that  what  he  knows  and  perceives,  and  fimilarly 
retains,  is  that  which  he  perceives  :  or  again,  that  what  he  neither  knows 
nor  perceives  is  the  fame  as  that  which  he  limply  does  not  know  :  or  that 
what  he  neither  knows  nor  perceives  is  the  lame  as  that  which  he  does  not 
perceive.  For  in  all  thefe  it  is  impoffible  to  opine  falfely.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  fall'e  opinion  muff  take  place  in  fome  things  of  this  kind,  it  it 
has  any  fubfiftence. 

The^e.  In  what  things,  therefore?  that  I  may  fee  whether  I  can  learn 
better  from  thefe.  For  at  prefent  I  do  not  follow  you. 

Soc.  In  tliofe  things  which  any  one  knowing,  opines  that  they  are  certain 
other  things  which  he  knows  and  perceives  ;  or  which  he  does  not  know, 
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but  perceives ;  or  which  both  knowing  and  perceiving,  he  opines  that  he 
knows  and  perceives. 

'Them.  I  now  leave  you  behind,  at  a  greater  diftance  than  before. 

Soc.  Hear  then  again  as  follows  :  I  knowing  Theodorus,  and  remembering 
in  myfelf  what  kind  of  man  he  is,  and  in  like  manner  Thesetetus,  fometimes 
I  fee  them,  and  fometimes  I  do  not :  and  fometimes  I  touch  them,  and  fome-- 
times  not ;  and  hear  or  perceive  them  with  fome  other  fenfe  :  but  fometimes- 
I  do  not  apprehend  any  thing  refpedting  you  by  any  fenfe,  yet  neverthelefs  I 
remember  you,  and  know  you  in  myfelf. 

The.$.  Entirely  lb. 

Sgc.  Learn  this,  therefore,  the  rirft  of  the  things  which  I  with  to  evincer 
to  your  that  it  is  poffible  for  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  which  he  knows** 
and  that  it  is  likewile  poffible  for  him  to  perceive  it,- 

Theje.  True. 

Soc.  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  a  man  does  not  perceive  that  which 
he  does  not  know,  and  likewise  often  happen  that  he  perceives  it  only  ? 

Theje.  This  alfb  is  true. 

Soc.  See,  then,  if  you  can  now  follow  me  better.  Socrates  knows  The* 
odorus  and  Thestetus,  but  fees  neither  of  them,  nor  is  any  other  fenfe  pre- 
fcnt  with  him  refpedting  them.  Can  he  ever  in  this  cafe  opine  in  himfelfy 
that  Theaetetus  is  Theodorus  ?'  Do  I  fay  any  thing,  or  nothing 

Theje.  You  fpeak  pertinently  ;  for  he  cannot  thus  opine.- 

Soc.  This  then  was  the  firfl  of  thofe  things  which  I  faid.- 

Them.  It  was. 

Soc.  But  the  fecond  was  this,-  that  while  I  know  one  of  you,  but  do  not* 
know  the  other,,  and  perceive  neither  of  you, ;  I  can  never  opine  that  he  whom- 
I  know  is  the  man  whom  I  do  not  know.- 

Theje.  Right. 

Soc.  But  the  third  was  this,,  that  while  I  neither  know  nor  perceive 
either  of  them,  I  can  never  opine  that  he  whom  I  do  not  know  is  fome  other 
perfon  whom  I  do  not  know  r  and  in  a  fmilar  manner  think  that  you  again- 
iiear  all  that  was  fa-id  above,  in  which  I  can  never  opine  falfely  refpedting 
you  and  Theodores,  neither  while  knowing  nor  while  ignorant  of  both;  nor 
while  knowing  one,  and  not  knowing  other.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid 
refpedting  the  fenfes,  if  you  apprehend  me, 
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Theje.  I  do  apprehend  you. 

Soc.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  I  muft  then  opine  falfely,  when  knowing 
you  and  Theodoras,  and  preferving  in  that  waxen  image,  as  in  a  feal  ring, 
the  impreffion  of  both  of  you  for  a  long  time,  and  not  fufficiently  feeing 
both  of  you,  I  endeavour,  by  attributing  the  proper  impreffion  of  each  to  my 
particular  light,  fo  to  harmonize  this  impreffion  to  the  veftige  of  fight,  that 
.a  recognizance  may  take  place :  but  afterwards  failing  in  the  attempt,  and 
changing  like  thofe  that  change  their  fhoes,  I  transfer  the  vifion  of  each  to  a 
foreign  impreffion,  and  err  by  being  fimilarly  affedled  to  the  paflions  of  fight 
in  mirrors,  where  -things  on  the  right  hand  flow  back  to  thofe  on  the  left 
hand.  For  then  heterodoxy  takes  place,  and  I  opine  falfely. 

Thej:.  It  appears,  Socrates,  that  the  paffion  of  opinion  is  luch  as  in  a 
wonderful  manner  you  have  reprefented  it  to  be. 

Soc.  Still  further,  when  knowing  both  of  you,  I  befides  this  perceive  one 
of  you,  and  not  the  other,  then  I  have  a  knowledge  of  him  whom  I  do  not 
perceive,  but  not  according  to  fenfe  ;  which  is  what  I  laid  before,  but  you 
did  not  then  underhand  me. 

The.®.  I  did  not 

Soc.  This  however  I  faid,  that  he  who  knows  and  perceives  one  of  you, 
£md  has  a  knowledge  of  you  according  to  fenfe,  will  never  opine  that  this 
objedl  of  his  knowledge  and  perception  is  fome  other  perfon  whom  he  knows 
and  perceives,  and  of  whom  he  has  a  knowledge  according  to  fenfe.  Was 
not  this  what  I  faid  ? 

Th  EiE.  It  was. 

Soc.  But  in  a  certain  refpedt  that  which  I  juft  now  faid  is  omitted, — I 
mean,  that  falfe  opinion  then  takes  place,  when  any  one  knowing  and  feeing 
both  of  you,  or  polfeffing  any  other  fenfe  of  both  of  you,  and  likewile  retain¬ 
ing  your  images  in  his  foul,  has  not  a  proper  perception  of  either  of  you,  but, 
like  an  unlkilful  archer,  wanders  from  and  mifles  the  mark,  which  is  there¬ 
fore  denominated  a  falfehood. 

Thej:.  And  very  properly  fo. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  fenfe  is  prefent  to  one  of  the  imprefiions,  and  not 
to  the  other,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  abfent  fenfe  is  adapted  to  the 
fenfe  then  prefent,  in  this  cafe  the  dianoetic  part  is  entirely  deceived.  And, 

in  one  word,  it  is  not  poflTible,  as  it  appears,  either  to  be  deceived,  or  to  have 
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a  faife  opinion,  refpeding  things  which  a  man  has  neither  ever  known  or 
perceived,  if  we  now  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  But  refpe&ing  things 
which  we  know  and  perceive,  in  thefe  opinion  is  rolled  about  and  evolved, 
becoming  both  true  and  faife.  And  when  it  collects  and  marks  its  proper 
refemblances  in  an  oppofite  and  ftraight  forward  direction,  then  it  is  true, 
but  when  in  a  tranfverfe  and  oblique  direction,  faife. 

The^e.  Thefe  things,  therefore,  Socrates,  are  beautifully  faid. 

Soc.  And  you  will  much  more  fay  fo,  when  you  hear  what  follows. 
For  to  opine  the  truth  is  beautiful,  but  to  lie  is  bafe. 

Theje.  Undoubtedly. 

J 

°oc.  1  ney  fay,  therefore,  that  hence  the  following  particulars  take  place, 
W  hen  that  waxen  image  in  the  foul  is  profound,  abundant,  fmooth,  and 
fulficiently  perfect,  then  the  feveral  particulars  which  proceed  through  the 
fenfes,  being  impreffed  in  this  heart  1  of  the  foul,  (as  Homer  calls  it,  ob- 
fcurely  dgnifying  its  fimilitude  to  wax,)  fo  as  to  become  pure  fignatures,  and 
of  fufficient  profundity, — in  this  cafe  they  become  lading.  And,  in  the  fird 
place,  men  with  fuch  impreffions  as  thefe  are  docile  :  in  the  next  place, 
they  are  endued  with  a  good  memory:  and,  in  the  third  place,  they  do  not 
change  the  impreffions  of  the  fenfes,  but  opine  the  truth.  For,  as  thefe 
impreff  ons  are  clear,  and  fituated  in  an  ample  region,  they  fwiftly  didribute 
fenfible  particulars  to  their  proper  refemblances,  which  are  called  beings ; 
and  fuch  men  are  denominated  wife.  Or  does  it  not  appear  fo  to  you  ? 

The^e.  It  does  in  a  tranfcendent  degree. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  any  one’s  heart  is  hairy  (which  the  perfectly  wife 
poet  has  celebrated),  or  when  it  is  of  a  muddy  nature,  and  not  of  pure  wax, 
or  when  it  is  very  moid,  or  hard,  then  it  is  in  a  bad  condition.  For  thofe 
rn  whom  it  is  moid  are  indeed  docile,  but  become  oblivious  ;  and  thofe  in 
whom  it  is  hard  are  affedted  in  a  contrary  manner.  But  men  in  whom  it 
is  hairy  and  rough,  in  confequence  of  its  pofTeffmg  fomething  of  a  dony 
nature,  mingled  with  earth  or  clay,  thefe  contain  obfcure  refemblances. 
The  refemblances  too  are  obfcure  in  thofe  in  whom  this  heart  is  hard  :  for 
in  this  cafe  it  has  no  profundity.  This  likewife  happens  to  thofe  in  whom  it 
is  moid:  for,  in  confequence  of  the  impreffions  being  confounded,  they 
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fwiftly  become  obfcure.  Bat  if,  befides  all  this,  they  fall  on  each  other, 
through  the  narrownefs  of  their  receptacle,  fince  it  belongs  to  a  little  foul, 
then  the  refemblances  become  Bill  more  obfcure.  All  fuch  as  thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  opine  falfely.  For  when  they  fee,  or  hear,  or  think  about  any  thing,  as 
they  are  unable  fwiftly  to  attribute  things  to  their  refemblances,  they  judge 
erroneoufly ;  becaufe  they  fee,  hear,  and  underftand  for  the  mod:  part  pes  - 
verfely.  And  fuch  as  thefe  are  called  deceivers,  and  are  faid  to  be  ignorant 
of  things. 

Theje.  You  fpeak  with  the  greateft  redtitude  of  all  men,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Shall  we  fay,  then,  that  falfe  opinions  refide  in  us  ? 

The/e.  Very  much  fo. 

Soc.  And  true  opinions  likewife  ? 

Theje.  And  true  opinions. 

Soc.  1  think,  therefore,  it  has  been  fufficiently  acknowledged  by  us,  that 
thefe  two  opinions  have  a  fubftftence  more  than  any  thing. 

Theje.  It  has  in  a  tranfcendent  degree. 

Soc.  A  loquacious  man,  Thesetetus,  appears  in  reality  to  be  a  dire  and 
unpleafant  man. 

Theje.  With  reference  to  what  do  you  fpeak  in  this  manner? 

Soc.  With  reference  to  my  own  indocility,  and  real  loquacity,  at  which 
I  am  indignant.  For  what  elfe  than  a  loquacious  man  can  he  be  called., 
who  through  his  ftupidity  draws  difcourfe  upwards  and  downwards,  not 
being  able  to  procure  perfuafion,  and  who  with  difficulty  abandons  an 
affiertion  ? 

The.®.  But  why  are  you  indignant? 

Soc.  I  am  not  only  indignant,  but  I  am  fearful  what  I  ffiould  anfvver,  if 
any  one  ffiould  afk  me,  O  Socrates,  have  you  found  that  falfe  opinion  is 
neither  in  the  mutual  energies  of  the  fenfes,  nor  in  diancetic  energies,  but  in 
the  conjundlion  of  fenfe  with  the  dianoetic  energy?  But  I  think  I  ffiould 
fay,  boafting,  as  if  we  had  difcovered  fomething  beautiful,  that  we  had  found 
it  to  be  fo. 

Theje.  What  has  been  juft  now  evinced  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be 
no  defpicable  thing. 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  he  will  fay,  affert  that  we  can  never  opine,  that 
a  man  whom  we  alone  dianoetically  conceive,  but  do  not  fee,  is  a  borle, 
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which  we  neither  at  prefent  fee,  nor  touch,  nor  perceive  by  any  other  fenle, 
but  only  dianoetically  conceive  ?  I  think  I  fhould  fay  that  I  do  aflert  thefe. 
.things.. 

Thee.  And  very  properly, 

Soc.  Will  it  not,  therefore,  follow,  he  will  fay,  according  to  this  reafon, 
that  no  one  will  ever  think  eleven,  which  he  only  dianoetically  perceives, 
to  be  twelve,  which  he  only  dianoetically  perceives  ?  What  anfwer  would 
you  give  ? 

Thee.  I  fhould  anfwer,  that  fome  one  feeing:  or  touching  eleven  things, 
might  opine  them  to  be  twelve  ;  but  that  he  would  never  opine  in  this  man¬ 
lier  refpefting  the  numbers  which  he  pofieffes  in  his  dianoetie  part. 

Soc.  But  what,  he  will  fay,  do  you  think  that  any  one  can  fpeculate 
about  five  and  feven — I  do  not  mean  five  and  feven  men,  or  any  thing  elfe  of 
this  kind,  but  five  and  feven  themfelves,  which  we  faid  were  in  his  foul  like 
impreffions  in  wax — fo  as  never  to  opine  falfely  refpedling  them  ?  Or  will 
not  fome  men,  when  they  consider  thefe  things  by  themfelves,  and  inquire 
about  their  amount,  opine  that  they  are  eleven,  and  others  that  they  are 
twelve  ?  Or  will  all  men  fay  and  opine  that  they  are  twelve  ? 

Theje.  By  Jupiter  they  will  not ;  but  the  greater  part  will  opine  that  they 
are  eleven.  And  if  any  one  fhould  afk  them  the  amount  of  more  numbers, 
their  anfwer  would  be  ftill  more  erroneous.  For  I  think  that  you  rather 
Jpeak  about  every  number. 

Soc.  You  think  rightly.  Confider,  therefore,  whether  this  ever  happens, 
that  any  one  opines  that  the  twelve  which  are  irnprefied  in  his  foul  are 
eleven  ? 

Thee:.  It  feems  this  does  happen. 

Soc.  Does  not  this  then  revolve  to  the  former  afiertions?  For  he  who  fuffers 
that  which  he  knows,  opines  that  it  is  fome  other  thing  which  he  alfo  knows, 
which  we  faid  was  impoffible  :  and  from  this  very  circumftance  we  are 
compelled  to  confefs,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  falfe  opinion,  left  the 
fame  perfon  fhould  be  forced  to  know  and  at  the  fame  time  not  to  know  the 
lame  things. 

Theje.  Moft  true. 

Soc.  Hence  it  appears  that  falfe  opinion  muft  be  otherwife  defined  than  a 
mutation  of  the  dianoetie  energy  with  refpecl  to  fenfe.  For,  if  this  was  a 
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true  definition,  we  fhould  never  be  deceived  in  dianoetic  conceptions  them- 
felves.  But  now  there  is  either  no  fuch  thing  as  falfe  opinion,  or,  if  there 
fs,  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of  that  which  at  the  fame  time  he  knows.  And 
which  of  thefe  will  you  choofe  ? 

Theje.  You  have  propofed  an  ambiguous  choice,  Socrates, 

Soc.  But  it  appears  that  realon  will  not  permit  both  thefe  to  take  place. 
At  the  fame  time,  however  (for  all  things  mud  be  attempted),  what  if  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  dived  ourfelves  of  fhame  ? 

Theje.  How? 

Soc.  By  being  willing  to  fay  what  it  is  to  have  a  fcientific  knowledge  of 
a  thing. 

Theje.  But  why  would  this  be  impudent  ? 

Soc.  You  do  not  appear  to  underdand  that  the  whole  of  our  difeourfe 
from  the  beginning  is  an  invedigation  of  fcience,  as  if  we  did  not  know 
what  it  is. 

Theje.  I  underdand  you. 

Soc.  But  does  it  not  appear  to  be  the  part  of  impudent  perfons,  to  fhow 
what  it  is  to  have  a  fcientific  knowledge,,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
ignorant  what  fcience  is  ?  But,  Theaetetus,  it  is  now  fome  time  fince  we 
have  not  fpoken  with  purity.  For  we  have  ten  thoufand  times  employed  the 
terms,  We  know,  and  We  do  not  know,  We  have  a  fcientific  knowledge, 
and  We  have  not  a  fcientific  knowledge,  as  if  we  mutually  underdood  fome- 
thin°\,  in  which  at  the  fame  time  we  are  ignorant  what  fcience  is.  But  at 
prefent,  if  you  are  willing,  we  will  ufe  the  terms,  to  be  ignorant,  and  to 
underdand,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  is  proper  to  ufe  them,  fince  we  are  dedi- 
tute  of  fcience, 

The^s.  But  how  in  this  cafe,  Socrates,  fhall  we  be  able  to  difeourfe  ? 

Soc.  Not  at  all  while  I  remain  as  I  am.  But  I  might  be  able,  if  I  was 
contentious  :  and  now,  if  any  contentious  perfon  was  prefent,  he  would  fay 
that  he  abdained  from  fuch  terms,  and  would  very  much  deter  ns  from  what 
I  fay.  But,  as  we  are  bad,  man,  are  you  willing  I  fhould  dare  to  fay  what  it 
is  to  know  fcientifically  ?  For  it  appears  to  me  to  be  worth  while. 

Theje.  Dare  then,  by  Jupiter.  For  you  will  greatly  deferve  to  be  par¬ 
doned  for  the  attempt. 

Soc.  Have  you  heard  what  at  prefent  they  fay  it  is  to  know  fcientifically  > 
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The^e.  Perhaps  fo ;  but  at  prefect  I  do  not  remember. 

Soc.  They  fay  that  it  is  the  habit  of  fcience. 

Theje.  Ti  •ue. 

Soc.  We,  therefore,  fhall  make  a  trifling  alteration,  and  fay  that  it  is  the 
poffeffion  of  fcience. 

Theje.  But  in  what  do  you  fay  this  differs  from  that  ? 

Soc.  Perhaps  in  nothing.  But  when  you  have  heard  that  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  cafe,  examine  it  together  with  me. 

Theje.  I  will,  if  I  can. 

Soc.  To  JioJJefs,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  fame  as  to 
have  a  thing.  Thus,  if  any  one  buys  a  garment,  and,  having  the  power  of 
ufing  it  when  he  pleafes,  does  not  wear  it,  we  Ihould  not  fay  that  he  has  the 
garment,  but  that  he  pojfejfes  it. 

THEiE.  And  very  properly. 

Soc.  See  then  whether  it  is  poffible  to  polfefs  fcience  in  this  manner, 
without  having  it:  juft  as  if  fome  one  having  caught  certain  wild  doves  r, 
or  other  wild  birds,  and  having  conftrudted  an  aviary  for  them  at  home, 
Ihould  feed  and  nourilh  them.  For  in  a  certain  refped  we  Ihould  fay  that 
he  always  has ,  becaufe  he  pojfejfes  them.  Should  we  not  ? 

Tiieje.  We  Ihould. 

Soc.  But  in  another  refpecf  we  Ihould  lay  that  he  by  no  means  has  them, 
but  that  he  has  a  power,  fince  he  has  Ihut  them  up  for  his  own  ufe,  in  an 
inclofure  of  his  own,  of  taking  and  having  them  when  he  pleafes,  and  of 
again  difmifting  them  :  and  that  he  can  do  this  as  often  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
him. 

THEiE.  Exadly  fo. 

Soc.  Again,  as  before  we  devifed  I  know  not  what  waxen  figment  in  the 
foul,  fo  now  let  us  place  a  certain  aviary  containing  all  forts  of  birds  in  the 
foul ;  fome  of  which  fly  in  flocks,  apart  from  others  ;  but  others  again  fly  in 

1  It  is  juflly  obferved  by  Proclus,  in  Inis  admirable  Commentary  on  the  firft  book  of  Euclid’s 
Elements,  p.  3,  that  Socrates  here,  mingling  the  jocofe  with  the  ferious,  aflimilates  the  fciences 
which  are  in  us  to  doves.  He  alfo  fays  that  they  fly  away,  fome  in  flocks,  and  others  feparate 
from  the  reft.  For  the  fciences  that  are  more  common  contain  in  themfelves  many  that  are  more 
partial ;  and  thofe  that  are  diftributed  according  to  fpecies,  touching  on  the  objedts  of  their 
knowledge,  2re  feparated  from,  and  unconjoined  with,  each  other,  in  confequence  of  originating 
from  different  primary  principles. 
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fmall  companies ;  and  fome  fly  alone,  wherever  they  may  happen  to  find  a 
paflage. 

Theje.  Let  it  be  fo  :  but  what  follows  r 

Soc.  It  is  requifite  to  fav,  that  this  receptacle  is  empty  in  children  :  but 
in  the  place  of  birds  we  muft  underftand  fciences,  and  fay,  that  he  who  poflefles 
fcience,  and-  confines  it  in  this  inclofure,  learns  or  difeovers .  that  thin o-  of 
which  he  poflefles  the  fcience;  and  that  this  is  to  have  a  fcientific  knowledge. 

Theje.  Be  it  fo. 

Soc.  But  again,  confider,  when  any  one  is  willing  to  inveftigate  fciences, 
and  receiving  to  have  them,  and  afterwards  difmifs  them,  by  what  names  all 
thefe  particulars  ought  to  be  exprefled.  Shall  we  fay  by  the  fame  names  as 
at  firft,  when  fciences  were  p-ojfejfcd ,  or  by  other  names  ?  But  from  what 
follows  you  will  more  clearly  underfland  what  I  fay.  Do  you  not  call  arith¬ 
metic  an  art  ? 

The^:.  I  do. 

Soc.  Suppofe  this  to  be  the  hunting  of  the  fciences  of  all  the  even  and  the 
odd. 

THEiE.  I  fuppofe  it. 

Soc.  But  I  think  by  this  art  the  arithmetician  has  the  fciences  of  numbers 
in  his  power,  and  delivers  them  to  others. 

Theje.  He  does  fo. 

Soc.  And  we  fay  that  he  who  delivers  thefe  fciences  teaches,  but  that  he 
who  receives  them  learns;  and  that  he  who  has  them,  in  confequence  of  pof- 
feffing  them  in  that  inclofure  which  we  mentioned,  knows  fcientifically. 

Thej£.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  attend  to  what  follows.  Does  not  he  who  is  a  perfedl  arithme¬ 
tician  know  fcientifically  all  numbers  ?  For  the  fciences  of  all  numbers  are 
in  his  foul. 

THEiE.  Undoubtedly'. 

j 

Soc.  Does  not  a  man  of  this  kind  fometimes  enumerate  with  himfelfin- 
ternally,  and  fometimes  externally,  fuch  things  as  have  number  ? 

Theje.  Certainly. 

y 

Soc.  But  to  number  is  confidered  by  us  as  nothing  elfe  than  the  pecula¬ 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  any  number. 

The^:.  It  is  fo. 
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Soc.  He,  therefore,  who  has  a  fcien-tific  knowledge,  by  thus  fpeculating, 
appears  not  to  know,  though  we  have  confeffed  that  he  knows  everv  num¬ 
ber.  Do  you  hear  thefe  ambiguities  ? 

The.e.  I  do. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  we  affimilated  fciences  to  the  pofleffion  and  fowl¬ 
ing  of  doves,  we  laid  that  fowling  was  twofold  ;  one  kind  being  prior  to  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  fu Willing  for  the  fake  of  pofleffion  ;  but  the  other  being  pofte- 
rior  to  acquifition  and  pofleffion,  and  fubfifting  for  the  fake  of  receiving  and 
having  in  the  hands  things  which  were  formerly  poflefled.  So  thefe  fciences, 
which  any  one  had  formerly  been  endued  with  by  learning,  and  which  he 
had  known  before,  may  again  be  learnt,  by  reluming  and  retaining  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  every  particular  which  he  formerly  poflefled,  but  which  he  has  not 
at  hand  in  his  dianoetic  part. 

Theje.  True. 

Soc.  On  this  account,  I  juft  now  inquired  how  names  refpefling  thefe 
things  were  to  be  ufed,  as  when  an  arithmetician  numbers,  or  a  grammarian 
reads.  For,  in  either  cafe,  he  who  knows  again  applies  himfelf  to  know  by 
himfelf  what  he  already  knows. 

Theje.  But  this  is  abfurd,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Shall  we  therefore  fay,  that  the  grammarian  reads,  or  the  arithme¬ 
tician  numbers,  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  though  we  have  granted  that 
the  one  knows  all  letters,  and  the  other  every  number  ? 

Theje.  But  this  alfo  is  irrational. 

Soc.  Are  you,  therefore,  willing  we  fhould  fay,  that  we  are  not  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  how  any  one  may  employ  the  names  of  knowing  and  learning  ?  But 
fince  we  have  determined  that  it  is  one  thing  to  fioJT'fh  and  another  to  have, 
fcience,  we  wuft  fay  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  one  not  to  poffefs  that  which 
he  does  poflefs.  So  that  it  will  never  happen  that  any  one  does  not  know 
that  which  he  does  know  ;  though  about  this  very  thing  falfe  opinion  may  be 
received.  For  it  may  happen  that  we  may  take  the  fcience  of  one  thing  for 
the  fcience  of  another,  when,  hunting  after  fome  one  of  our  inward  fciences, 
we  erroneoufly  receive  inftead  of  it  fome  other  that  flies  away.  As  when  any 
one  opines  that  eleven  things  are  twelve  :  for  then,  receiving  the  fcience  of 
eleven  things  inftead  of  twelve,  he  takes  out  of  his  aviary  a  pigeon  inftead 
of  a  dove. 
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Theje.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  1  o. 

Soc.  But  when  he  receives  that  which  he  endeavours  to  receive,  then  he 
is  free  from  falfehood,  and  opines  things  which  are.  And  after  this  manner 
falfe  and  true  opinion  fubftft  :  and  thus  none  of  the  particulars  which  dif- 
turbed  us  before  will  be  any  longer  an  impediment  to  us.  Perhaps,  there¬ 
fore,  you  aflent  to  me  :  or  how  will  you  do  ? 

TnEiE.  Aflent  to  you. 

Soc.  We  are  then  now  freed  from  the  dilemma  refpe&ing  a  man  know¬ 
ing  and  at  the  fame  time  not  knowing  a  thing.  For  it  will  no  longer  hap¬ 
pen  that  we  (hall  not  poflefs  that  which  we  do  poflefs,  whether  we  judge 
falfely  or  not.  However,  a  more  dire  paffion  than  this  appears  to  me  to 
prefent  itfelf  to  the  view. 

THEiE.  What  is  that? 

Soc.  If  the  permutation  of  fciences  fhould  ever  become  falfe  opinion. 

Thej£.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  In  the  firfl:  place,  is  it  not  abfurd,  that  he  who  has  the  fcience  of 
any  thing  fhould  be  ignorant  of  that  thing,  not  through  ignorance,  but 
through  the  fcience  of  the  thing  ?  And  in  the  next  place,  that  he  fhould 
opine  this  thing  to  be  that,  and  that  thing  this  ?  And  is  it  not  very  irrational 
to  fuppofe,  that  when  fcience  is  prefent  the  foul  fhould  know  nothing,  but 
fhould  be  ignorant  of  all  things  ?  For,  from  this  affertion,  nothing  hinders 
but  that  ignorance  when  prefent  may  enable  a  man  to  know  fomething,  and 
caufe  blindnefs  to  fee,  if  fcience  ever  makes  a  man  to  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing. 

The^:.  Perhaps,  Socrates,  we  have  not  properly  introduced  birds,  as  we 
alone  placed  fciences  in  the  foul,  but  we  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  have 
placed  the  various  kinds  of  ignorance  flying  in  companies;  and  a  man  em¬ 
ployed  in  fowling,  at  one  time  receiving  fcience,  and  at  another  time  igno¬ 
rance,  about  the  fame  thing :  through  ignorance  opining  what  is  falfe,  but 
through  fcience  the  truth. 

Soc.  It  is  by  no  means  eafy,  Theastetus,  not  to  praile  you.  However, 
again  conflder  what  you  have  faid.  For  let  it  be  as  you  fay.  But  he  who 
receives  ignorance,  you  will  fay,  opines  things  falfe.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

ThejE.  It  is. 

Soc.  But  yet  he  will  not  think  that  he  opines  falfely. 
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Theje.  He  will  not. 

Soc.  But  that  he  opines  truly.  And  he  will  be  affedlcd  with  refpeft  to 
thofe  things  in  which  he  errs,  like  one  endued  with  knowledge. 

O  J  O 

The^e.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  He  will  therefore  opine  that  he  has  by  fowling  obtained  fcience, 
and  not  ignorance. 

Theje.  It  is  evident. 

Soc.  Hence,  after  having  made  a  long  circuit,  we  have  again  fallen  into 
the  fir  ft  doubt.  For  that  reprover  whom  we  mentioned  before  will  laugh¬ 
ing  fay  to  us,  O  beft  of  men,  whether  can  he  who  knows  both  fcience  and 
ignorance  opine  that  what  he  knows  is  fome  other  thing  which  he  alfo 
knows  ?  or,  knowing  neither  of  thefe,  can  he  opine  that  a  thing  which  he 
does  not  know  is  fome  other  thing;  which  he  does  not  know  ?  or,  knowing 
one  of  thefe,  and  not  the  other,  can  he  opine  that  what  he  knows  is  that 
which  he  does  not  know  ?  or  that  what  he  does  not  know  is  that  which  he 
does  know  ?  Or,  again,  tell  me  whether  there  are  fciences  of  fcierices,.  and 
of  the  various  kinds  of  ignorance,  which  he  who  poffeffes,  and  inclofes  in. 
other  certain  ridiculous  aviaries,  or  waxen  figments,  knows  fo  far  as  he  pof- 
feffes  them,  though  he  has  them  not  at  hand  in  his  foul  ?  And  thus  you  will 
be  compelled  to  revolve  infinitely  about  the  fame  thing,  without  making  any 
proficiency.  What  fhall  we  reply  to  thefe  things,  Theastetus  ? 

Theje.  By  Jupiter,.  Socrates,  I  do  not  know  what  ought  to  be  fa  id... 

Soc.  Does  not,  therefore,  O  boy,  the  difeourfe  of  this  man  very  pro¬ 
perly  reprove  us,  and  evince  that  we  have  not  done  right  in  inveftigating, 
falfe  opinion  prior  to  fcience,  and  leaving  fcience  undifeuffed?  But  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  know  this  till  we  have  fufficientlv  determined  what  fcience  is. 

Theje.  It  is  neceffary,  Socrates,  to  fufpedt  at  prefent,  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  What  then  can  any  one  again  fay  from  the  beginning  refpefting 
fcience  ?  For  we  are  not  yet  weary  of  fpeaking. 

Thej;.  Not  in  the  leaft,  if  you  do  not  forbid  it. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  then,  in  what  manner  we  can  fo  fpeak  concerning  fcience 
as  not  to  contradidl  ourfelves. 

Theje.  In  the  fame  manner  as  we  attempted  before,  Socrates  ;  fori  have 
not  any  thing  elfe  to  offer. 

Soc.  In  what  manner  do  you  mean  ? 
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TheJE.  That  true  opinion  is  fcience.  .For  to  opine  trulv  is  without 
error  ;  and  every  thing  that  proceeds  from  it  is  beautiful  and  good. 

Soc.  He  who  in  fording  a  river,  Theaetetus,  is  the  leader  of  others,  if  in¬ 
terrogated  refpe&ing  the  depth  of  the  water,  will  anfwer  that  the  w ater  will 
fhow  its  own  depth.  In  like  manner,  if,  entering  into  theprefent  fubjed,  we 
inquire,  the  impediment  to  our  paffage  will,  perhaps,  prelent  to  us  theo  .-ject 
of  our  fearch  :  but,  if  we  remain  where  we  are,  nothing  will  become  manifeft. 

The^e.  You  fpeak  well :  but  let  us  proceed  and  confider. 

Soc.  Is  not  this,  therefore,  a  thing  of  brief  confideration  ?  For  the  whole 
cf  art,  and  its  profeffors,  evince  that  art  is  not  fcience. 

T heje.  How  fo  ?  And  who  are  thefe  profeffors  ? 

Soc.  Thofe  that  excel  all  others  in  wifdom,  and  who  are  called  orators 
and  lawyers.  For  thefe  perfuade,  but  do  not  teach  by  their  art,  and  caufe 
their  hearers  to  opine  whatever  they  pleafc.  Or  do  you  think  there  are 
any  teachers  fo  Ikilful,  as  to  be  able  in  cafes  of  robbery,  and  other  violences, 
to  evince  fufficiently  the  truth  of  the  tranfadions  by  means  of  a  little  water? 

The,®.  I  by.no  means  think  there  are:  but  thefe  men  perfuade. 

Soc.  But  do  you  not  fay  that  to  effed  perfuafion  is  the  fame  thino-  as  to 
produce  opinion  ? 

The.®.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  judges  arejulfly  perfuaded  refpeding  things  which' 
he  who  fees  can  alone  know,  but  by  no  means  otherwife,  is  it  poffible  that 
thus  judging  by  report,  and  receiving  true  opinion  without  fcience,  they  can 
judge  rightly  refpeding  things  of  which  they  are  perfuaded,  if  we  admit  that 
they  judge  well  ?■ 

THEiE.  I  entirely  think  they  can.. 

Soc.  But,  my  friend,  if  true  opinion,  judgment,  and  fcience  are  the  lame, 
that  confummate  judge  can  never  opine  with  reditude  without  fcience  :  but 
now  each  appears  to  be  fomething  different. 

Theje.  I  had  forgotten,  Socrates,  what  I  heard  a  certain  perfon  fay  con¬ 
cerning  fcience,  but  I  now  remember.  But  he  faid  that  true  opinion  in  con¬ 
junction  with  reafon  is  fcience,  but  that  without  reafon  it  is  void  of  lcience ; 
and  that  things  cannot  be  known  fcientifically  of  which  there  is  no  reafon, 

but  that  things  may  be  thus  known  which  have  a  reafon. 
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Soc.  How  well  you  fpeak  !  But  tell  me  how  he  divided  things  which 
may  be  fcientifically  known,  and  which  cannot  be  fo  known,  that  we  may 
fee  whether  you  and  I  fimilariy  underhand  them. 

Theje.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  difcover  how  he  divided  thefe  ;  but  I 
can  follow  another  perfon  difcourhng. 

Soc.  Hear,  then,  a  dream  for  a  dream.  For  I  alfo  appear  to  have  heard 
from  certain  perfons  that  the  firft  elements  r,  as  it  were,  from  which  we  and 
other  things  are  compofed  cannot  be  rationally  defcribed.  For  they  fay  that 
each  of  thefe  can  alone  be  denominated  by  itfelf,  but  cannot  be  called  any 
thing  elfe,  neither  as  that  which  is  nor  as  that  which  is  not  ;  becaufe  elfence, 
or  non-effence,  would  thus  be  affgned  to  it.  But  it  is  requifite  to  add  no¬ 
thing,  if  any  one  fpeaks  of  a  thing  itfelf  alone.  For  neither  the  term  this,  nor 
that,  nor  each,  nor  alone,  nor  any  other  fuch  appellations,  fnould  be  employed, 
becaufe  thefe  are  applied  to  things  in  a  circular  progreffion,  and  are  different 
from  the  things  to  which  they  are  added.  But  it  is  neceffary,  if  poffible,  to 
fpeak  of  the  thing  itfelf,  and,  if  it  has  a  proper  definition,  to  affert  fomething 
refpedling  it,  without  the  addition  of  any  thing  elfe.  Now,  however,  no  one 
of  things  fir  ft  can  be  made  the  fubjedl  of  difcourfe;  for  it  does  not  admit  of 
any  thing  elfe  than  a  denomination.  But  the  things  compofed  from  thefe,  as 
they  are  themfelves  woven  together,  fo  from  the  weaving  together  of  their 
names  difcourfe  is  produced.  For  the  connexion  of  names  is  the  effence  of 
difcourfe.  Hence,  the  elements  themfelves  are  ineffable  and  unknown,  but 
at  the  fame  time  are  objedls  of  fenfe  :  but  fyllables  are  known  and  effable, 
and  may  be  apprehended  by  true  opinion.  When,  therefore,  any  one  re¬ 
ceives  a  true  opinion  of  any  thing,  without  realon,  then  his  loul  perceives 
the  truth  refpedling  it,  but  he  does  not  know  the  thing  ;  becaufe  he  who  is 
incapable  of  giving  and  receiving  a  reafon  concerning  a  thing  rnuft  be  de- 
ffitute  of  fcience  relpecling  it.  But  when  he  receives  a  realon,  then  he  may 
be  able  to  know  all  thefe,  and  acquire  fcience  in  perfection.  Have  you  not, 
therefore,  heard  a  dream,  or  is  it  any  thing  elfe  ? 

Theje.  It  is  nothing  elfe. 

1  Prodicus  the  Chian,  imitating  Leucippus,  afferted  that  the  elements  of  things,  becaufe  they 
are  fimple,  and  therefore  without  definition,  are  unknown;  but  that  compofites,  fince  they  can 
be  defined,  may  be  known. 
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Soc.  Is  it,  therefore,  agreeable  to  you  that  we  fhould  eftablifh  fcience  to 
be  true  opinion  in  conjunction  with  reafon  ? 

The^e.  Very  much  fo. 

Soc.  Have  we,  therefore,  Theaetetus,  this  very  day  deteded  that  which 
formerly  many  wife  men  invefHgating  grew  old  before  thev  difcovercd  ' 

Ti-ie-E.  To  me,  Socrates,  what  was  juft  now  laid  appears  to  be  well 
faid. 

Soc.  And  it  is  very  lit  it  fhould  :  for  what  fcience  can  there  be  without 
reafon  and  right  opinion  ?  But  one  of  the  affertions  does  not  pleafe  me. 

The^e.  What  is  that? 

Soc.  That  which  appears  to  be  very  elegantly  faid  ;  that  the  elements  of 
fpeech  are  unknown,  but  the  genus  of  fyllables  known. 

Theje.  Is  not  this  right  ? 

Soc.  Take  notice.  For  we  have  as  hoftages  of  difcourfe  thofe  very  para¬ 
digms,  which  he  employing  faid  all  that  I  have  related. 

The^e.  What  are  thefe  paradigms  ? 

Soc.  The  things  pertaining  to  letters,  viz.  elements  and  fyllables.  Or  do 
you  think  that  he  who  faid  what  we  have  related  fpoke  in  this  manner 
looking  to  any  thing  elfe  than  thefe  ? 

The,e.  To  nothing  elfe  than  thefe. 

Soc.  Let  us,  therefore,  receiving  thefe,  examine  them,  or  rather  our- 
felves,  whether  we  learn  letters  in  this  manner,  or  not.  In  the  firfl  place, 
then,  have  fyllables  a  definition,  but  not  the  elements  ? 

Theje.  Perhaps  fo. 

Soc.  To  me,  alfo,  it  very  much  appears  to  be  fo.  If,  therefore,  any  one 
fhould  thus  afk  refpecling  the  f  rft  fyllable  of  the  word  Socrates,  O  Tbea:te- 
tus,  viz.  what  is  So  ?  what  would  you  anfwer  ? 

Theje.  That  it  is  S  and  o. 

Soc.  You  have,  therefore,  this  definition  of  the  fyllable. 

The,e.  I  have. 

Soc.  But  come,  in  a  fimilar  manner  give  me  a  definition  of  the  let¬ 
ter  S. 

Theje.  But  how’  can  any  one  fpeak  of  the  elements  of  an  element  ?  For 
S,  Socrates,  is  only  a  certain  found  of  mute  letters,  the  tongue,  as  it  were, 
hiffing  :  but  of  the  letter  B  there  is  neither  voice  nor  found,  nor  of  mod  of 
the  elements.  So  that  it  is  very  well  faid  that  they  are  ineffable,  among 
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which  the  well-known  feven  vowels  are  alone  vocal,  but  have  not  any  rea- 
fon  or  definition. 

Soc.  This  therefore,  my  friend,  we  have  rightly  afferted  refpeding  fcience. 

Theje.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  But  have  we  rightly  fhown  that  a  fyllable  is  known,  but  not  an  ele¬ 
ment  ? 

Theje.  It  is  likely. 

Soc.  But  with  refiped  to  this  ly liable,  whether  fhall  we  fay  that  it  is  both 
the  elements ;  and,  if  there  are  more  than  two,  that  it  is  all  thofe  elements  ? 
Or  fhall  we  lay  that  it  is  one  certain  idea  produced  from  the  compofition  of 
the  elements  ? 

Theje.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  fhould  fay  it  is  all  the  elements. 

Soc.  See,  then,  with  refped  to  the  two  letters  S  and  o,  which  form  the 
firft  fv liable  of  my  name,  whether  he  who  knows  this  fyllable  knows  both 
thefe  letters  ? 

The^:.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  He  knows,  therefore,  S  and  o. 

Thes.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  what,  if  he  knows  each,  and,  knowing  neither,  knows  both? 

Theje.  But  this  would  be  dire  and  abfurd,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  if  it  is  neceffary  to  know  each,  if  any  one  knows  both,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  he  who  in  any  future  time  knows  a  fyllable  fhould  previoufly 
know  all  the  elements  :  and  fo  that  beautiful  affertion  efcaping  from  us 
will  difappear. 

Theje.  And  very  fuddenly  too. 

Soc.  For  we  did  not  well  lecure  it.  For,  perhaps,  a  fyllable  ought  to  have 
been  adopted,  and  not  the  elements  ;  but  one  certain  lpecies  produced  from 
them,  and  which  is  different  from  the  elements. 

Theje.  Entirely  fo  :  and  perhaps  the  thing  takes  place  in  this  manner  ra¬ 
th  er  than  in  that. 

Soc.  We  fhould  confider,  therefore,  and  not  in  fo  effeminate  a  manner 
betray  a  great  and  venerable  affertion. 

Theje.  We  ought  not,  indeed. 

Soc.  Let  a  fyllable  then,  as  we  juft  now  laid,  be  one  idea  produced  from 
feveral  according  elements,  as  well  in  letters  as  in  all  other  things. 

Them.  Ent  rely  lb. 
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Soc.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  anv  parts. 

Theje.  Why  not  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  the  whole  of  that  which  has  parts  muft  neceffarily  be  all  the 
parts.  Or  do  you  fay  that  a  whole  which  is  produced  from  parts  is  one 
certain  fpecies  different  from  all  the  parts  ? 

Theje.  1  do. 

Soc.  But  with  refpcdl  to  the  all,  and  the  whole,  whether  do  you  call  each 
of  thefe  the  fame,  or  different  ? 

Ti-ieje.  I  have  not  any  thing  clear  to  fay  ;  yet  fince  you  order  me  to  an- 
fwer  with  alacrity,  I  will  venture  to  fay  that  each  of  thefe  is  different. 

Soc.  Your  alacrity,  Theaetetus,  is  right;  but  whether  your  anfwer  is  fo, 
we  muff  confider. 

ThEjE.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  Does  not  the  whole,  therefore,  differ  from  the  all,  according  to  your 
prefent  affertion  ? 

The^e.  It  does. 

Soc.  But  do  all  things  and  the  all  differ  in  any  refpedt  ?  As  when  we  fay 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix  :  or  twice  three,  or  thrice  two,  or  four  and 
two,  or  three  and  two  and  one,  or  five  and  one  ; — whether  in  all  thefe  do 
we  fay  the  fame  thing,  or  that  which  is  different  ? 

Theje.  The  fame  thing. 

Soc.  Do  we  fay  any  thing  elfe  than  fix? 

Theje.  Nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  According  to  each  mode  of  fpeaking,  therefore,  we  find  that  all  are 
fix. 

The^:.  We  do. 

Soc.  Again,  therefore,  we  do  not  fay  any  one  thing  when  we  fay  all 
things. 

THEiE.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  Do  we  fay  any  thing  elfe  than  fix  things  ? 

ThejE.  Nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  In  things,  therefore,  which  confifl  from  number,  we  fay  that  the  all 
is  the  fame  with  all  things. 

Theje.  So  it  appears. 

VOL.  IV. 
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Soc.  Should  we  not,  therefore,  fa y  refpe&ing  them,  that  the  number  of 
an  acre  is  the  fame  as  an  acre  ? 

The®.  We  fhould. 

Soc.  And  in  a  fi  milar  manner  that  the  number  of  a  ftadium  is  a  idadium  ? 

The®.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  fo  refpedting  the  number  of  an  army,  and  an  army  itfelf,  and 
all  other  fuch  like  particulars  ?  For  every  number,  being  an  all,  is  each  of 
thefe  particulars. 

The®.  It  is. 

Soc.  But  is  the  number  of  each  of  thefe  any  thing  elfe  than  parts  ? 

The.®.  Nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  Such  things,  therefore,  as  have  parts  confift  of  parts. 

Th  e®.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  But  it  is  acknowledged  that  all  the  parts  are  the  all,  face  every 
number  is  the  all. 

The®.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  The  whole,  therefore,  is  not  from  parts :  for  it  would  be  the  all,  in 
confequence  of  being  all  the  parts. 

The®.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  is. 

Soc.  But  does  a  part  belong  to  any  thing  elfe  than  to  a  whole  ? 

The®.  It  belongs  to  the  all. 

Soc.  You  fight  ftrenuouily,  Theaetetus.  But  is  not  the  all,  then  this  very 
thing  the  all,  when  nothing  is  wanting  to  it  ? 

The®.  It  is  necefiary. 

Soc.  And  is  not,  after  the  fame  manner,  the  whole  that  which  it  is,  when 
nothing  is  wanting  to  it  ?  And  is  it  not  true,  that  that  which  is  in  want  of 
any  thing,  in  confequence  of  this  deficiency,  is  neither  the  whole,  nor  the 
all? 

The®.  It  now  appears  to  me,  that  the  whole  and  the  all  in  no  relpedt 
differ  from  each  other. 

Soc.  Do  we  not  fay  that  the  whole  and  the  all  are  all  the  parts  of  that  of 
which  they  are  the  parts  ? 

The®.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Again,  therefore,-  that  we  may  refume  what  we  attempted  before, 
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if  a  fyllable  is  not  elements,  mud  it  not  neceflarily  follow  that  it  has  not 
elements  as  parts  of  itfelf  ?  or  that,  if  it  is  the  fame  with  them,  it  mud  with 
them  be  fimilarly  known  ? 

The.#.  It  mud, 

Soc.  Left,  therefore,  this  fhould  take  place,  we  mud  effcablifh  the  one  to 
be  different  from  the  other. 

Thete.  We  mud. 

Soc.  But  if  elements  are  not  parts  of  a  fyllable,  can  you  afiign  any  other 
things  which  are  parts  of  a  fyllable,  and  yet  are  not  the  elements  of  it  ? 

Theje.  I  fhould  by  no  means  grant,  Socrates,  that  things  which  are  not 
the  elements  can  be  the  parts  of  a  fyllable.  For  it  is  ridiculous,  negledting 
the  elements,  to  proceed  in  fearch  of  other  things. 

Soc.  According  to  the  prefent  reafoning,  therefore,  Theaetetus,  a  fyllable 
will  be  in  every  refpedt  one  particular  impartible  idea. 

Theje.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Do  you  remember,  therefore,  my  friend,  that  we  admitted  a  little 
before,  and  thought  it  was  well  faid,  that  there  could  be  no  reafon  or  defini¬ 
tion  of  things  fird,  from  which  other  things  are  compofed,  becaufe  each 
thing  confidered  itfelf  by  itfelf  is  not  a  compofite  ;  and  that  neither  the 
term  ‘  to  be’  can  with  propriety  be  accommodated  to  it,  nor  the  term  ‘  this.' 
becaufe  thefe  are  afferted  as  things  different  and  foreign  ;  and  that  this  very 
circumdance  caufes  a  thing  to  be  ineffable  and  unknown  ? 

Theje.  I  do  remember. 

Soc.  Is  any  thing  elfe,  therefore,  than  this  the  caufe  of  any  thing  being 
uniform  and  impartible  ?  For  I  fee  no  other  caufe. 

Theje.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other. 

Soc.  Will  not  a  fyllable,  therefore,  be  a  fpecies  of  this  kind,  fince  it  has  no 
parts,  and  is  one  idea  ? 

Theje.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  a  fyllable  is  many  elements,  and  a  certain  whole,  and 
thefe  elements  are  its  parts,  fyllables  and  elements  may  be  fimilarly  known, 
and  are  fimilarly  effable,  fince  all  the  parts  appear  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
whole. 

The^e.  And  very  much  fo. 
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Soc.  But  if  a  fyllable  is  one  impartible  thing,  a  fy  liable  and  an  element  are 
equally  ineffable  and  unknown.  For  the  fame  caufe  renders  them  fuch. 

Theje.  I  cannot  fav  otherwife. 

J 

Soc.  We  muft  not,  therefore,  admit  the  affertion,  that  a  fyllable  is  a  thing 
known  and  effable,  but  an  element  the  contrary. 

The.®,  We  muft  not,  if  we  are  perfuaded  by  this  reafoning. 

Soc.  But  what  again,  if  any  one  fhould  affert  the  contrary,  would  you  not 
rather  admit  it  from  thofe  things  of  which  you  were  confcious  when  you 
learnt  your  letters  ? 

Theje.  What  things  are  thofe  ? 

Soc.  As  that  you  endeavoured  to  learn  nothing  elfe  than  how  to  know  the 
elements  by  your  eyes  and  ears,  each  itfelf  by  itfelf,  that  the  pofition  of  them* 
when  they  were  pronounced  or  written,  might  not  difturb  you. 

Theje.  You  fpeak  moft  true. 

Soc.  But  is  the  learning  to  play  on  the  harp  in  perfection  any  thing  elfe 
than  the  ability  of  knowing  what  found  belongs  to  every  chord  ?.  For  this 
every  one  agrees  fhould  be  called  the  elements  of  mufic. 

Theje.  It  is  nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  As,  therefore,  we  are  fkiiled  in  elements  and  fyl  tables,  if  it  was 
requifite  to  conjecture  from  thefe  refpeCting  other  things,  we  fhould  fay  that 
the  genus  of  the  elements  poffeffed  a  much  clearer  and  more  principal  know¬ 
ledge  than  that  of  fyllables,  with  refpeCl  to  receiving  each  difcipline  in  per¬ 
fection.  And  if  any  one  fhould  fay  that  a  fyllable  is  a  thing  known,  but 
that  an  element  is  naturally  unknown,  we  fhould  think  that  he  jefted  either 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily. 

Thei:.  And  very  much  fo. 

Soc.  But,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  are  yet  other  demonftrations  of  this 
thing.  We  muft  not,  however,  on  account  of  thefe  particulars,  forget  the 
thing  propoled  by  us,  viz.  to  inveftigate  the  affertion,  that  reafon  united 
with  true  opinion  becomes  moft  perfect  fcienee. 

Theje.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  confider  this. 

Soc.  Come  then,  inform  me  what  is  the  fignifcation  of  the  word  logos: 
for  it  appears  to  me  to  fignify  one  of  three  things. 

Theje.  What  are  they  ? 
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Soc.  The  firft  will  be  to  make  its  own  dianoetic  conception  apparent, 
through  voice,  in  conjunction  with  verbs  and  nouns  ;  thus  impreffing  opinion 
in  the  flux  through  the  mouth,  as  in  a  mirror,  or  in  water.  Or  does  not 
logos  appear  to  you  to  be  a  thing  of  this  kind  ? 

The^.  It  does  :  and  we  fay  that  he  who  does  this  fpeaks. 

Soc.  Cannot,  therefore,  every  o'ne  do  this — I  mean,  point  out  with  more 
or  lefs  fwiftnefs  what  appears  to  him  refpedting  particulars — unlefs  he  is 
either  naturally  deaf  or  dumb  ?  And  thus  it  will  follow,  that  whoever  opines 
any  thing  rightly  will  appear  to  opine  in  conjunction  with  logos ;  and  true 
opinion  will  never  fubfift  without  fcience. 

ThejE,  True. 

Soc.  We  muff  not,  therefore,  eafily  condemn  him  who  aflerts  fcience 
to  be  that  which  we  juft  now  mentioned,  as  if  he  faid  nothing.  For  perhaps 
this  was  not  his  meaning;  but,  being  alked  what  each  particular  is,  he 
might  be  able  to  anfwer  the  interrogator,  through  the  elements. 

The.3S.  How  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  The  fame  as  Hefiod  *,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  chariot  as  compofed  of 
a  hundred  pieces  of  wood  ;  which  I  am  not  able  to  fay,  nor  do  I  think  you 
are.  But  we  ftiould  be  contented,  if,  when  afked  what  a  chariot  is,  we  were 
able  to  fay  that  it  is  wheels,  an  axis,  plankings,  arches,  and  a  yoke. 

Thete.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  he  perhaps  would  think  we  are  ridiculous,  juft  as  if  we  were 
alked  concerning  your  name,  and  fhould  anfwer  by  a  fyllable  ;  confldering 
us  indeed  in  what  we  fay  as  thinking  and  fpeaking  properly,  but  that  we 
are  grammarians,  and  that  we  poflfeflfed  and  fpoke  grammatically  the 
definition  of  the  name  of  Theaetetus.  He  would  likewife  fay,  that  no 
one  can  fpeak  fcientifically  about  any  thing,  till  he  has  brought  it  to  a 
conclufion  through  the  elements,  in  conjunction  with  true  opinion,  as  we 
obferved  before. 

Theje.  We  did  fo. 

Soc.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  he  would  think  we  may  poficfs  true 
opinion  refpeCting  the  chariot ;  but  that  he  who  is  able  to  pervade  its  eflence 

*  The  future  editors  of  Hefiod  may  increafe  the  fragments  of  that  poet  with  this  part  of  a  verle, 
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through  thofe  hundred  pieces  of  wood,  can  alfo  comprehend  its  logos  or 
definition,  in  conjunction  with  true  opinion  ;  and,  inftead  of  being  one  that 
opines,  will  thus  pofifefs  art  and  fcience,  refpefting  the  e {fence  of  the  chariot, 
determining  the  whole  of  it,  through  its  elements. 

The®.  Does  not  this  appear  to  you,  Socrates,  to  be  well  faid  ? 

Soc.  If  it  appears  fo  to  you,  my  friend,  and  if  you  admit  that  this  dif- 
curfive  procefs  through  an  element  refpecfing  every  thing  is  logos,  or  reafon, 
and  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  procefs  through  fyllables,  or  that  it  is 
fomething  {fill  greater,  void  of  reafon.  Tell  me  what  you  think,  that  we 
may  confider  it. 

The.®.  But  I  very  much  admit  this. 

Soc.  But  do  you  admit  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  think  that  any  one  has 
a  fcientific  knowledge  of  any  thing,  when  the  fame  thing  appears  to  him  at 
different  times  to  belong  to  different  things  ;  or  when  he  opines  different 
things  at  different  times  of  the  fame  thing  ? 

Theo.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  Have  you  forgotten  that  both  you  and  others  thought  in  this  manner, 
when  you  firlfi  learnt  your  letters  ? 

The.®.  Do  you  mean  to  fay,  that  we  thought  that  at  one  time  one  letter, 
and  at  another  time  another,  belonged  to  the  fame  fyllable  ;  and  that  the 
fame  letter  was  at  one  time  to  be  referred  to  its  proper  fyllable,  and  at 
another  time  to  a  different  fyllable  ? 

Soc.  This  is  what  I  mean. 

The®.  By  Jupiter,  I  do  not  forget ;  nor  do  I  think  that  thofe  who  are  thus 
affeCled  poffefs  a  fcientific  knowledge. 

Soc.  What  then,  when  any  one  at  that  time  writing  the  word  Theaetetus, 
opines  that  he  ought  to  write  Th  and  e,  and  accordingly  writes  thefe  letters  ; 
and  again  attempting  to  write  Theodorus,  opines  that  he  ought  to  write 
Th  and  <?,  and  writes  thefe  letters,  fhall  we  fay  that  he  knows  fcientifically 
the  firft  fyllable  of  your  names  ? 

The®.  But  we  Juft  now  acknowledged,  that  he  who  is  affeCted  in  this 
manner  does  not  yet  know. 

Soc.  Does  any  thing,  therefore,  hinder  the  fame  perfon  from  being  affeCled 
in  the  fame  manner  refpecfing  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fyllable  ? 

The®.  Nothing;  hinders. 
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Soc.  Will  not  fuch  a  one,  therefore,  in  confequence  of  his  difcurfive  prc- 
cefs  through  an  element,  write  Theaetetus  with  true  opinion  when  he  writes 
it  in  its  proper  order  ? 

The®.  It  is  evident  he  will. 

Soc.  Will  he  not,  therefore,  be  ftill  void  of  fcience,  but  opine  rightlv,  as 
we  faid  ? 

The®.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  will  he  not  poffefs  reafon  in  conjundtion  with  right  opinion  ? 
For  he  wrote  making  a  difcurfive  procefs  through  an  element,  which  we 
acknowledge  is  logos  or  reafon. 

The®.  True. 

Soc.  There  is,  therefore,  my  friend,  fuch  a  thing  as  right  opinion  in  con¬ 
junction  with  reafon,  which  it  is  not  yet  proper  to  call  fcience. 

The®.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  We  are  enriched  then,  as  it  appears,  with  a  dream,  while  we  opine 
that  we  poffefs  a  moft  true  definition  of  fcience. 

The®.  Or  we  ought  not  yet  to  blame.  For  perhaps  fome  one  may  not 
define  logos  in  this  manner,  but  may  choofe  the  remaining  fpecies  of  the 
three,  one  of  which  we  faid  would  be  adopted  by  him  who  defined  fcience 
to  be  right  opinion  in  conjunction  with  reafon. 

Soc.  You  have  very  properly  reminded  me  :  for  one  fpecies  ftill  remiiis. 
For  the  firft  fpecies  was  an  image  as  it  were  of  dianoetic  conception  in 
voice  ;  and  the  fecond,  that  which  we  juft  now  mentioned,  a  proceffion  to 
the  whole  through  an  element. 

Theje.  But  what  do  you  fay  the  third  is  ? 

Soc.  That  which  the  multitude  would  fay  it  is,  to  be  able  to  afiign  a  cer¬ 
tain  mark  by  which  the  objedt  of  inquiry  differs  from  all  other  things. 

The.®.  Can  you  give  me  as  an  inftance  a  certain  logos  of  this  kind  refpeCt- 
ing  any  thing  ? 

Soc.  If  you  are  willing,  I  think  it  will  be  fufficient  for  you  to  admit  re- 
fpedting  the  fun,  that  it  is  the  moft  fplendid  of  all  the  natures  that  revolve  in 
the  heavens  round  the  earth. 

The®.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Take  then  that  for  the  fake  of  which  this  was  faid*  But  it  is  that 
which  we  juft  now  mentioned :  that  when  you  receive  the  difference  of  any 
6  thing. 
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thing,  by  which  it  differs  from  other  things,  you  will  receive,  as  fome  fay,  the 
logos  or  definition  :  but  as  Jong  as  you  touch  upon  any  thing  common,  you 
will  have  the  definition  of  thole  things  to  which  this  fomething  common 
belong?. 

The.®.  I  underftand  you  :  and  it  appears  to  me  very  proper  to  call  a  thing 
of  this  kind  logos. 

Soc.  But  he  who,  in  conjun&ion  with  right  opinion,  receives  the  differ¬ 
ence  by  which  any  thing  whatever  is  dilfinguifhed  from  other  things,  will 
be  endued  with  fcience  refpecting  that  of  which  he  formerly  pofTeffed  opinion. 

The.®.  We  fay  it  is  fo. 

Soc.  Now  therefore,  Theaetetus,  in  confequence  of  approaching  nearer 
to  what  is  faid,  as  to  a  certain  adumbration,  I  find  I  do  not  in  the  leaf!  un¬ 
derhand  it  ;  but,  while  I  beheld  it  at  a  diftance,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
fomething  was  fpoken  to  the  purpofe. 

The.®.  But  how  is  this? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you,  if  I  can.  When  I  have  a  right  opinion  refipecfing 
you,  if  I  likewife  receive  your  definition,  then  I  know  you  ;  but  if  not,  then 
I  only  opine.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

The2E.  It  is. 

Soc.  But  logos,  or  definition,  was  an  interpretaion  of  your  difference. 

The.®.  It  was. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  I  only  opine,  I  do  not  perceive  by  the  dianoetic 
energy  any  one  of  thofe  things  by  which  you  differ  from  others. 

The.®.  You  do  not,  as  it  appears. 

Soc.  I,  therefore,  only  dianoetically  perceive  fomething  common.,  which 
you  poffefs  no  lefs  than  another. 

The.®.  It  is  neceflary. 

Soc.  By  Jupiter,  then,  inform  me  how,  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  I  rather 
opine  you  than  any  other?  For,  fuppole  me  thus  dianoetically  confidering.: 
This  is  Theaetetus,  who  is  a  man,  and  has  noflrils,  eyes,  and  a  mouth,  and  in 
like  manner  each  of  the  other  members.  Does  this  dianoetic  conception 
caufe  me  to  perceive  Theaetetus  more  than  Theodoras.?  or,  .as  it  is  faid., 
more  than  the  laft  of  the  Myfiansi 

Theje.  How  fhould  it? 

Soc.  But  if  I  not  only  dianoetically  confider  that  he  has  noflrils  and  eyes, 

but 
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but  like  wife  that  he  has  a  fiat  nofe  and  prominent  eyes,  (hall  I  o,  in  e  •  a 
more  than  myfelf,  or  any  other  fuch  perfon  ? 

Theje.  You  will  not. 

Soc.  But  I  think  I  fhall  not  opine  in  myfelf,  The3etetus,  till  a  certain  mi 
liument  of  his  flat  nofe,  exhibiting  its  difference  from  other  flat  nofes  which 
I  perceive,  is  imprefled  in  me,  and  in  like  manner  other  particulars  from 
which  you  are  compofed  ;  which,  if  I  had  met  with  you  yefterday,  would  re¬ 
mind  me,  and  caufe  me  to  form  a  right  opinion  refpeding  you. 

The^e.  Moll  true. 

Soc.  Right  opinion,  therefore,  refpeding  every  thing  will  be  converfant 
with  difference. 

Th  eje.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  What  then  will  be  the  confequence  if  reafon  is  aflumed  together 
with  right  opinion  ?  For  it  would  be  ridiculous  if  any  one  fhould  order  us  to 
opine  in  what  it  is  that  any  thing  differs  from  other  things. 

The2E.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  For,  refpeding  things  of  which  we  have  a  right  opinion,  fo  far  as 
they  differ  from  others,  he  would  order  us  to  aflume  a  right  opinion  of  them, 
fo  far  as  they  differ  from  others.  And  thus,  like  the  circumvolution  of  a 
whip,  or  a  peflle,  or  the  like,  from  this  mandate  nothing  would  be  faid.  For 
it  might  more  juflly  be  called  the  mandate  of  one  blind  ;  fince  it  would  order 
us  to  receive  things  which  we  poffefs,  that  we  might  learn  things  which  we 
opine  ;  and  thus  would  be  perfedly  fimilar  to  the  mandate  of  one  deprived 
of  fight. 

Theje.  Tell  me  what  it  is  you  juft  now  afked. 

Soc.  If  fome  one,  O  boy,  ordering  us  to  receive  reafon,  fhould  at  the  fame 
time  order  us  to  know,  but  not  opine  difference,  reafon  would  be  a  pleafant 
thing,  and  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  things  pertaining  to  fciencc.  For  to 
know  is  in  a  certain  refpedl  to  receive  fcience.  Is  it  not  ? 

Theje.  It  is. 

Soc.  When  afked,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  what  fcience  is,  he  would  an- 
fwer,  that  it  is  right  opinion  with  the  fcience  of  difference.  For,  according 
to  him,  this  will  be  the  aftumption  of  reafon. 

Thejs.  It  appears  fo. 
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See.  But  it  is  in  every  refpedl  foolifh  for  us,  who  are  inveftigating  fcience* 
to  fay  that  it  is  right  opinion  with  fcience,  either  of  difference  or  of  any 
thing  elfe.  Neither  fenfe  therefore,  Theastetus,  nor  true  opinion,  nor  rea- 
fon  in  conjundtion  with  true  opinion,  will  be  fcience. 

THEiE.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  will. 

Soc.  Are  we,  therefore,  pregnant  and  parturient,  my  friend,  with  any 
thing  further  refpedting  fcience,  or  have  we  brought  forth  every  thing  ? 

Theje.  By  Jupiter,  through  you  I  have  already  faid  more  than  I  had  in 
myfelf. 

Soc.  Does  not,  therefore,  all  this  fhow  that  the  obfletric  art  has  brought 
for  us  that  which  is  vain,  and  which  does  not  deferve  to  be  nourifhed  ? 

Theje.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  after  this  you  fhould  endeavour  to  become  pregnant 
with  other  things,  and  your  endeavour  fhould  be  fuccefsful,  you  will,  through 
the  prefent  difeuffion,  be  full  of  better  things.  But  if  you  fhould  be  empty,, 
you  will  be  lefs  troublefome  to  your  companions,  and  more  moderate  and 
mild  ;  in  confequence  of  not  thinking  that  you  know  things  which  you  do 
not  know.  For  thus  much  my  art  is  able  to  accomplifh,  but  nothing  more. 
Nor  do  1  know  any  thing  of  thofe  particulars  which  are  and  have  been 
known  to  great  and  wonderful  men.  But  this  obfletric  art  I  and  my  mother 
are  allotted  from  divinity ;  fhe  about  women,  and  I  about  ingenuous  and 
beautiful  youths.  Now,  therefore,  I  muft  go  to  the  porch  of  the  king,  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  iccufation  of  Melitus.  But  to-morrow,  Theodoras,  we  will 
again  return  hither. 
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As  there  is  one  end  for  which  nature,  or  rather  the  author  of  nature,  pro¬ 
duced  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  another  for  which  he  formed  the 
whole  man,  fo  likewife  he  diredded  an  individual  of  the  human  fpecies  to 
one  end,  a  family  to  another,  and  again  a  city  and  kingdom  to  another. 
And  lafdly,  that  is  to  be  conlidered  as  the  befd  end,  for  the  fake  of  which  he 
produced  the  whole  human  race.  Let  no  one  however  think,  that  though 
there  is  a  certain  end  of  every  partial  affociation  among  mankind,  yet  there 
is  none  of  the  whole ;  and  that  though  there  is  order  in  the  parts  of 
human  life,  yet  there  is  confufion  in  the  whole  ;  or,  in  fhort,  that  though 
the  parts  poffefs  union  from  being  diredded  to  one  end,  yet  the  whole  is  di- 
fperfed  and  unconnected  :  for,  if  this  were  admitted,  parts  would  be  more 
honourable  than  the  whole  ;  though  the  former  fubfifd  for  the  fake  of  the  latter, 
and  not  the  latter  for  the  lake  of  the  former.  Hence  it  is  neceffary  that  there 
idiould  be  a  certain  end  of  the  human  race,  and  that  it  fhould  coniifb  in  thofe 
energies  through  which  it  may  imitate  as  much  as  poffible  things  fupernal ;  by 
fcience  fpeculating  things  natural,  human  and  divine;  by  prudence  properlv 
managing  human  affairs  ;  and  by  piety  cultivating  and  venerating  divinity.  An 
end,  therefore,  of  this  kind  requires  a  twofold  life,  confiding  both  in  addion 
and  contemplation,  yet  fo  conftituted  as  that  adiion  may  fubiifd  for  the  lake 
of  contemplation,  as  that  which  is  more  excellent  and  divine. 

Plato  in  this  dialogue  demonfdrates  that  this  end  can  alone  be  obtained  by 
the  human  race,  under  the  government  of  a  king  who  pofTeffes  coniummate 
probity  and  fcience.  Hence  employing  a  mold  accurate  divifion  which  is- 
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effentially  neceffary  to  definition  and  fcience,  and  in  which  Plato  and  his 
genuine  difciples  excelled  in  a  tranfcendent  degree,  he  Homerically  deno¬ 
minates  a  king  the  ihepherd  and  curator  of  the  human  race.  This  king,  too, 
he  compares  to  a  phyfician  ;  fince  fuch  a  one,  by  impofing  laws  both  on  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling,  procures  falutary  remedies  for  his  fubjedls.  But 
he  more  frequently  calls  a  governor  and  curator  of  this  kind,  a  politician 
than  a  king,  fignifying  by  this  that  he  will  be  fo  humane  and  mild,  that 
among  the  citizens  he  will  appear  to  be  a  fellow-citizen,  and  will  evince 
that  he  is  rather  fnperior  to  them  in  juftice,  prudence  and  fcience,  than  in 
any  other  endowments.  He  like  wife  afferts,  that  the  man  who  far  furpaffes 
all  others  in  juftice  and  prudence  is  born  a  king,  though  he  fhould  live  the 
life  of  a  private  individual :  and  it  may  be  colledled  from  his  other  dialogues 
as  his  opinion,  that  royal  authority  fhould  be  given  to  the  older  and  more 
worthy,  a  lenate  of  whom  fhould  be  the  colleagues  of  the  king,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  certain  ariftocracy,  or  government  of  the  moft  excellent  men.  As 
he  proves  too  in  this  dialogue  that  a  royal  furpaffes  every  other  form  of 
government,  he  likewife  fhows  that  a  tyranny  is  the  worft  kind  of  dominion, 
lince  it  governs  neither  by  law  nor  intellect,  but  by  unreftrained  impulfe 
and  arbitrary  will.  As  the  next  in  excellence  to  a  royal  government,  he 
praifes  an-  ariftocracy,  but  reprobates  an  oligarchy,  or  the  government  of  a 
few  :  and  he  confiders  a  popular  government  as  deferving  praife  in  the  third 
degree,  if  it  governs  according  to  law.  After  this  he  difcuffes  the  duty  of  a 
king,  and  fhows  that  it  confifts  in  providing  fuch  things  as  are  neceffary  for 
the  human  race,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  contribute  to  its  felicity,  in  prudently 
judging  what  arts  are  fubfervient  to  this  end  in  peace  and  war,  in  public  and 
private  condudt ;  and  in  exercifing  fovereign  authority  in  conjunction  with 
the  fenate. 

With  refpedl  to  what  he  fays  of  the  motion  of  the  fpheres  and  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  the  myftic  meaning  of  this  fabulous  narration 
ill  be  unfolded  in  the  notes  on  this  dialogue. 
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SOCRATES, 

THEODORUS, 


A  GUEST, 

And  SOCRATES  Jun. 


Socrates. 

I  AM  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Theodorus,  for  making  me  acquainted  with 
Theaetctus  and  this  gueft. 

Theo.  Perhaps,  Socrates,  you  will  be  indebted  to  me  the  triple  of  this, 
after  thefe  men  have  made  you  a  politician  and  a  philofopher. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo.  But  fhall  we  fay  we  have  heard  this  of  you,  who  are  moft 
fkilful  in  reafoning,  and  in  things  pertaining  to  geometry  ? 

Theo.  What  is  that,  Socrates? 

Soc.  That  we  fhould  confider  each  of  thefe  men  as  of  equal  worth,  though 
they  are  more  remote  from  each  other  in  honour  than  accords  with  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  your  art. 

Theo.  By  our  God  Ammon,  Socrates,  you  have  properly,  juftly,  and 
promptly  reproved  me  for  my  error  in  computation  !  But  I  fhall  fpeak  with 
you  about  this  at  fome  other  time.  But  do  not  you,  O  gueft,  in  any  refpedt 
be  weary  in  gratifying  us,  but  difcufs  for  us,  in  order,  either  a  politician  iirft, 
or,  if  it  is  more  agreeable  to  you,  a  philofopher. 

Guest.  We  fhall  do  fo,  Theodorus,  as  loon  as  we  attempt  this  dilcuflion, 
nor  fhall  we  delift  till  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  it.  But  what  ought  I  to  do 
refpedting  Theaetetus  here  ? 

Theo.  About  what  ? 

Guest.  Shall  we  fufFer  him  to  reft,  and  take  in  his  ftead  Socrates  here, 
as  our  aflcc^ate  in  the  difcuffion  ?  Or  how  do  you  advife  ? 
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h  heo.  As  you  iav,  take  Socrates  in  his  ftead  :  for,  both  bein^  vouno-  men, 
they  v.  ill  eaiily  by  refHng  be  able  to  endure  every  kind  of  labour. 

Soc.  And  indeed,  O  gueft,  both  of  them  appear  to  be  allied  to  me  in  a 
certain  refpect.  For  you  fay  that  one  of  them  (Thesetetus)  appears  to  re¬ 
ferable  me  in  the  formation  of  his  face  ;  and  the  other  pofifeftes  a  certain 
alliance,  through  having  the  fame  name  as  myfelf.  But  it  is  requiiite  that 
we  who  are  allied  ihould  always  readily  recognize  this  alliance  by  dilcourfe. 


With  Thesetetus,  therefore,  I  y elf erday  joined  in  difcourle,  and  to-dav  I  have 
heard  him  anfwering  this  gueft :  but  neither  of  them  has  vet  difcourfed  with 
Socrates  here.  It  is,  however,  proper  that  he  fhould  be  confdered.  Let 
him  then  anfwer  me  fome  other  time,  but  at  prefent  let  him  anfwer  you. 

Guest.  Let  it  be  fo,  Socrates.  Do  you  hear  this,  Socrates  junior  ? 

Soc.  jun.  I  do. 

Guest.  Do  you,  therefore,  afifent  to  what  he  fays: 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  no  impediment  to  our 
cifcuffion  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  requiiite  that  much  lefs  fhould  I  be  an  impedi¬ 
ment.  But  after  a  fophilf,  it  is  neceffary,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  fhould 
inveftigate  a  politician.  Tell  me,  therefore,  whether  this  character  fhould 
be  placed  among  the  number  of  thofe  that  poffefs  a  fcientific  knowledge. 
Or  how  (hall  we  fay  ; 

Soc.  jun.  That  it  ought. 

Guest.  We  muft,  therefore,  make  a  divifion  of  the  fciences,  juft  as  we 
made  a  divifion  in  our  inveftigation  of  the  fophilf. 

Soc.  jun.  Perhaps  fo. 

Guest.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  we  fiiould  not  divide  in 
the  fame  manner.  . 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly  not. 

Guest.  But  after  another  manner. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  Who  then  can  find  the  political  path:  For  it  is  requifite  to  find 
it,  and,  leparating  it  from  other  things,  to  imprefs  it  with  one  idea,  and,  mark¬ 
ing  the  other  defections,  with  another  fpecies,  to  make  our  foul  conceive 
that  all  the  fciences  are  comprehended  in  two  fpecies. 

Soc.  jun.  I  think,  O  gueft,  that  this  is  your  bufmefs,  and  not  mine. 
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Guest.  But  indeed,  Socrates,  it  is  alfo  requifite  that  it  fhould  be  your.-, 
when  it  becomes  apparent  to  us. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  well. 

Guest.  Are  not,  therefore,  the  arithmetic,  and  certain  other  arts  allied 
to  this,  diverted  of  adlion,  and  do  they  not  afford  knowledge  alone  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Yes. 

Guest.  But  thofe  arts  which  pertain  to  archite&ure,  and  the  whole  of 
manual  operation,  poffefs,  as  it  were,  fcience  connate  with  adlions,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  completion  to  bodies  produced  by  them,  which  before 
this  had  not  a  being. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  divide  all  fcienccs,  calling  one 
pradtic,  and  the  other  gnortic  alone. 

Soc.  jun.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  one  whole  fcience,  and  two  fpecies 
of  it. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  fhall  we  confider  and  denominate  a  politi¬ 
cian,  a  king,  a  defpot,  and  the  governor  of  a  family,  as  one  and  the  fame 
thing  ?  Or  fhall  we  fay  there  are  as  many  arts  pertaining  to  thefe  as  there 
are  names  ?  Or  rather  follow  me  hither. 

Soc.  jun.  Whither? 

Guest.  To  the  confideration  of  this.  If  any  private  perfon  is  able  to 
advife  fufficiently  a  public  phyfician,  is  it  not  neceffary  to  call  him  by  the 
name  of  that  art  which  he  who  is  advifed  profeffes  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Yes. 

Guest.  And  if  any  private  perfon  is  able  to  give  advice  to  a  king,  fhall 
we  not  fay  that  fuch  a  one  portertes  that  fcience  which  the  king  himfelf  ought 
to  poffefs  ? 

Soc.  jun.  We  fhall. 

Guest.  But  is  not  the  fcience  of  a  true  king  royal? 

Soc.  jun.  Yes. 

Guest.  And  may  not  he  who  portertes  this  fcience,  whether  he  is  a  private 
man,  or  a  ruler,  be  in  every  refpeft  rightly  called,  according  to  this  art,  royal? 

Soc.  jun.  He  may,  juftly. 

Guest.  And  are  not  the  governor  of  a  family  and  a  defpot  the  fame  ? 
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Soc.  JUN.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  what?  Is  it  of  any  confequence,  with  refpefl  to  empire, 
whether  the  city  is  of  a  fmall  or  of  an  ample  fize  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  of  no  confequence. 

Guest.  It  is  evident,  therefore  (which  is  the  thing  we  were  juft  now  in¬ 
quiring),  that  there  is  one  fcience  refpe&ing  all  thefe.  But  we  do  not  think 
it  is  of  any  confequence  whether  any  one  denominates  this  fcience  royal,  or 
political,  or  oeconomic. 

Soc.  jun.  For  of  what  confequence  can  it  be? 

Guest.  This  too  is  evident,  that  every  king  is  able  to  do  but  a  little  with 
his  hands,  and  the  whole  of  his  body,  towards  the  poffeftion  of  empire,  but 
much  by  the  wifdom  and  ftrength  of  his  foul. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  evident. 

Guest.  Are  you  willing,  therefore,  we  fhould  fay  that  a  king  is  more 
allied  to  the  gnoftic  than  to  the  manual,  and,  in  fhort,  to  the  prabtic  fcience? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  We  muft,  therefore,  combine  into  the  fame  the  political  fcience 
and  a  politician,  the  royal  fcience  and  a  royal  man,  as  all  thefe  are  one 
thing. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  evident. 

Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  after  this 
divide  the  gnoftic  fcience. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Attend,  then,  and  inform  me  whether  we  can  apprehend  any 
way  of  efcape  in  this. 

Soc.  jun.  Tell  me  of  what  kind. 

Guest.  Of  this  kind.  There  is  a  certain  logiftic  art. 

Soc.  jun.  There  is. 

Guest.  And  this  I  think  entirely  belongs  to  the  gnoftic  arts. 

Soc.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  the  logiftic  art  knows  the  difference- in  numbers.  Shall  we, 
therefore,  attribute  to  it  any  further  employment  than  that  of  diftinguifhing 
and  judging  about  things  known  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Why? 
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Guest.  For  no  architeft  works  himfelf,  but  rules  over  workmen. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  fo. 

Guest.  And  he  imparts  indeed  knowledge,  but  not  manual  operation. 

Soc.  jun.  He  does. 

Guest.  He  may  juft lv,  therefore,  be  faid  to  participate  of  the  mioftic 
fcience. 

Soc.  JUN.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  I  think  this  belongs  to  the  office  of  a  judge,  not  to  poffefs  the 
end,  nor  to  be  liberated,  in  the  fame  mariner  as  the  reckoner  is  liberated,  but 
to  order  every  manual  operator  that  portion  of  work  which  is  adapted  to 
him,  till  that  which  they  are  commanded  to  do  receives  its  completion. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  Are  not,  therefore,  all  fuch  things  as  thefe  gnoftic,  and  likewife 
fuch  as  are  confequent  to  the  logiftic  art  ?  And  do  not  thefe  two  genera 
differ  from  each  other  in  judgment  and  mandate  ? 

Soc.  jun.  They  appear  to  do  fo. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  we  fhould  divide  the  whole  of  the  gnoftic  fcience 
into  two  parts,  denominating  the  one  mandatory,  and  the  other  judicial, 
may  we  not  fay  that  we  have  made  an  elegant  divifion  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Yes,  according  to  my  opinion. 

Guest.  But  thofe  that  do  any  thing  in  common  are  delighted  when  they 
accord  with  each  other. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  As  far,  therefore,  as  we  accord  in  this  particular  we  fhall  bid 
farewell  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Come,  then,  inform  me  in  which  of  thefe  arts  we  muft  place  a 
royal  character.  Muft  we  place  him  in  the  judicial  art,  as  a  certain  fpec- 
tator  ?  Or  rather,  fhall  we  place  him  in  the  commanding  art,  acting  as  a 
defpot  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly,  rather  in  this. 

Guest.  Let  us  again  confider  whether  the  commanding  art  admits  of  di- 
ftinftion.  For  it  appears  to  me,  that  as  the  art  of  a  huckfter  differs  from  his  art 
who  fells  his  own  goods,  fo  the  royal  genus  from  the  genus  of  public  criers. 
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SOC.  TUN.  HOW  fo  ? 

Guest.  Hucksters,  firft  receiving  the  faleable  works  of  others,  afterwards 
fell  them  again  themfelves. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  In  like  manner,  the  tribe  of  criers,  receiving  the  mandates  of 
others,  again  imparts  them  to  others. 

Soc.  jun.  Moil  true. 

Guest.  What  then?  Shall  we  mingle  the  royal  into  the  fame  with  the 
interpretative,  commanding,  prophetic,  and  prasconic  1  genus,  and  with  many 
other  arts  allied  to  thefe,  all  which  have  this  in  common  that  they  command? 
Or  are  you  willing  that,  as  we  juft  now  aftimilated,  we  fhould  at  prefent 
aftimilate  a  name  ?  fince  this  genus  of  thofe  who  command  their  own  con¬ 
cerns  is  nearly  without  a  name.  And  thus  we  fhall  fo  divide  thefe  as  to 
place  the  royal  genus  among  the  number  of  thofe  that  command  their  own 
concerns,  neglecting  every  other  particular,  which  any  one  may  denominate 
as  be  pleafes.  For  our  method  was  adopted  for  the  fake  of  a  ruler,  and  not 
for  the  fake  of  the  contrary. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Since,  therefore,  this  is  fufficiently  feparated  from  thofe,  and  is 
brought  by  divifion  from  that  which  is  foreign  to  that  which  is  domeftic,  it  is 
necefiary  that  this  again  fhould  be  divided,  if  we  have  yet  any  compliant  fec- 
tion  in  this. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  And,  indeed,  it  appears  that  we  have.  But  follow  me  in  dividing*. 

Soc.  jun.  Whither? 

Guest.  Do  we  not  find  that  all  fuch  as  rule  by  command  iftue  out  their 
commands  for  the  fake  of  the  generation  of  fomething  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  in  every  refpedl  difficult  to  give  a  twofold 
divifion  to  all  generated  natures. 

Soc.  After  what  manner  ? 

Guest.  Some  among  all  of  them  are  animated,  and  others  are  inanimate. 

Soc.  jun.  They  are  fo. 
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Guest.  If  we  wifh  to  cut  the  commanding  divifion  into  thefe  parts  of  the 
gnoftic  fcience,  we  fhould  accordingly  cut  them. 

Soc.  jun.  According  to  what  ? 

Guest.  One  part  of  it  fhould  be  affigned  to  the  genera  of  inanimate  na¬ 
tures,  and  the  other  to  the  genera  of  luch  as  are  animated.  And  thus  the 
whole  will  receive  a  twofold  divifion. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  One  part,  therefore,  we  mud  omit,  and  refume  the  other ;  the 
whole  of  which  we  muft  again  divide  into  two  parts. 

Soc.  jun.  But  inform  me  which  of  thefe  is  to  be  refumed. 

Guest.  By  all  means,  that  which  rules  over  animals.  For  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  royal  fcience  to  command  things  inanimate,  like  the  archi¬ 
tectonic  fcience  ;  but,  being  of  a  more  generous  nature,  it  always  pofTeffes  its 
power  in  animals,  and  about  things  pertaining  to  them. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  With  refpedt  to  the  generation  and  nurture  of  animals,  attention 
to  the  latter  is  confined  to  one  animal,  but  the  care  belonging  to  the  former 
extends  in  common  to  the  whole  herd. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  But  we  do  not  find  that  the  attention  of  the  politic  fcience  is  of  a 
private  nature,  like  that  of  an  ox-driver,  or  an  equerry  ;  but  it  is  rather 
fimilar  to  the  attention  paid  by  him  who  feeds  horfes  and  oxen. 

Soc.  jun.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  with  refpech  to  the  nurture  of  animals,  fhall 
we  denominate  the  nurture  of  a  flock  the  common  nurture  of  many,  or  a 
certain  common  nutrition  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Both  may  be  adopted  in  difeourfe. 

Guest.  You  have  anfwered  well,  Socrates.  And  if  you  avoid  paying 
ferious  attention  to  names,  you  will  appear  in  old  age  to  be  more  rich  in 
intellectual  prudence.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  do  as  you  advile.  But  do  you 
underhand  how  fome  one,  by  fhowing  that  the  nurture  of  a  herd  is  twofold, 
will  render  that  which  is  now  inveftigated  in  things  double,  to  be  tought 
after  in  halves  ? 

Soc.  jun.  I  endeavour  to  do  fo  :  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one 

kind  of  nurture  of  men,  and  another  of  brutes. 
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Guest.  You  have  divided  in  every  refpedl  promptly  and  valiantly.  We 
mull;  however  to  the  utmofr  of  our  power  be  careful  that  we  may  not  fuffer 
this  again. 

Soc.  jun.  What  ? 

Guest.  That  we  do  not  take  away  one  fmall  part  in  oppofition  to  many 
and  great  parts,  nor  yet  take  it  away  without  fpecies,  but  always  in  con- 
junction  with  fpecies.  For  it  is  moft  beautiful  to  feparatc  immediately  the 
objedt  of  inquiry  from  other  things,  if  the  feparation  is  rightlv  made  ;  juft 
as  you  a  little  before  haftily  thought  refpedting  divition,  in  confequence  of 
perceiving  the  clilcourfe  tending  to  mankind.  Though  indeed,  my  friend, 
it  is  not  fafe  to  divide  with  fubtiltv :  but  it  is  more  fafe  to  proceed  dividing 
through  media  ;  for  thus  we  (hall  more  readily  meet  with  ideas.  But  the 
whole  of  this  confers  to  the  objedts  of  our  inveftigation. 

Soc.  jun.  How  do  you  mean,  O  guefF  ? 

Guest.  I  will  endeavour  to  fpeak  yet  more  clearly,  on  account  of  the 
benevolence  of  your  nature,  Socrates.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  to  evince 
the  things  now  propofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  nothing  (hall  be  wanting : 
but  yet  we  muff  endeavour  to  rife  a  little  higher  in  our  fpeculation,  for  the 
fake  of  perfpicuity. 

Soc.  jun.  In  what  refpect  then  do  you  fay  we  have  not  juft  now  rightly 
divided  ? 

Guest.  In  this  refpedt,  that  if  any  one  fhould  attempt  to  give  a  twofold 
divifion  to  the  human  genus,  he  would  divide  juft  as  many  of  the  prefent  day 
divide.  For  thefe  feparate  the  Grecian  genus  apart  from  all  others,  as  one 
thing  ;  and  denominate  all  other  kinds  of  men,  which  are  innumerable,  un- 
mixt,  and  dilcordant  with  each  other,  by  one  appellation,  that  of  Barbarians; 
and  through  this  one  appellation,  the  genus  itfelf  appears  to  them  to  be  one. 
But  this  is  juft  as  if  fome  one,  thinking  that  number  fhould  be  divided  into  two 
fpecies,  fhould  cut  off  ten  thoufand  from  all  numbers,  as  one  fpecies,  and, 
giving  one  name  to  all  the  reft,  fhould  think  that  this  genus  will  become 
feparate  and  different  from  the  other  through  the  appellation.  He  how¬ 
ever  will  divide  in  a  more  beautiful  manner,  and  more  according  to  fpecies, 
and  a  two-fold  divifion,  who  cuts  number  into  the  even  and  odd,  and  the 
human  fpecies  into  male  and  female ;  and  who  then  feparates  the  Lydians 
or  Phrygians,  or  certain  other  nations,  from  all  others,  when  he  is  incapable 
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of  finding  the  genus  and  at  the  fame  time  part  of  each  of  the  divided  mem¬ 
bers. 

Soc.  j  un.  Moft  right.  But  inform  me,  O  gueft,  how  anyone  mav  more 
clearly  know  that  genus  and  part  are  not  the  fame,  but  different  from  each 
other. 

Guest.  O  Socrates,  beft  of  men,  you  enjoin  me  no  trifling  thing.  And, 
indeed,  we  have  now  wandered  further  from  our  propofed  difcourfe  than  is 
fit;  and  yet  you  order  us  to  wander  ftill  more.  Now,  therefore,  let  us 
again  return  thither,  whence  we  have  digreflfed,  as  it  is  fit  we  fhould  ;  and 
hereafter  we  will  at  leifure  inveftigate  the  quefiion  propofed  by  you.  How¬ 
ever,  do  not  by  any  means  think  that  you  have  heard  this  clearly  determined 
from  me. 

Soc.  jun.  What? 

Guest.  That  fpecies  and  part  are  different  from  each  other. 

Soc.  jun.  Why  fo? 

Guest.  When  any  thing  is  a  fpecies  of  fomething,  it  is  alfo  neceflary 
that  it  fhould  be  a  part  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  the  fpecies  : 
but  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary  that  a  part  finould  be  a  fpecies.  Always 
confider  me,  therefore,  Socrates,  as  afferting  this  rather  than  that. 

Soc.  jun.  Be  it  fo. 

Guest.  But  inform  me  after  this. 

Soc.  jun.  What  ? 

Guest.  Refpedting  that  whence  we  have  digreffed  hither.  For  I  think 
that  we  principally  digreffed  in  confequence  of  your  being  afked  how  the 
nurture  of  a  herd  fhould  be  divided,  and  very  readily  anfwering  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  animals,  the  one  human,  and  the  other  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  brutal  fpecies. 

Soc.  jun.  True. 

Guest.  And  you  then  appeared  to  me,  having  taken  away  a  part,  to  have 
thought  that  the  remainder  fhould  be  left  as  one  genus  of  all  brutes,  becaufc 
you  could  call  all  of  them  by  the  fame  name,  viz.  brutes. 

Soc.  jun.  Thefe  things  were  fo.  • 

Guest.  But  this,  O  mofl  valiant  of  men,  is  juft  as  if  fome  other  prudent 
animal,  as  for  inftance  a  crane,  fhould  after  your  manner  call  cranes  rational, 
thus  exalting  himfelf,  and  confider  them  as  forming  one  genus  among  other 
5  animals, 
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animals,  but,  comprehending  all  the  reft  together  with  men,  fhould  perhaps 
denominate  them  nothing  elfe  than  brutes.  We  fhould  endeavour,  there¬ 
fore,  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this  kind. 

Soc.  jun.  How  ? 

Guest.  By  not  dividing  every  genus  of  animals,  that  we  may  be  lefs 
expofed  to  this  miftake. 

Soc.  jun.  For  there  is  no  occafion. 

Guest.  We,  therefore,  then  erred  in  this  refpeift. 

Soc.  JUN.  In  what  refpedt  ? 

Guest.  That  part  of  the  gnoftic  fcience  which  is  commanding  was  de¬ 
termined  by  us  to  be  of  that  kind  which  is  employed  in  the  nurture  of 
animals,  viz.  of  gregarious  animals.  Was  it  noti 

Soc.  jun.  It  was. 

Guest.  The  whole  animal  genus,  therefore,  was  then  divided  into  the  tame 
and  wild.  For  thole  animals  that  are  naturally  capable  of  being  rendered 
gentle  are  called  tame  ;  but  thofe  that  are  not  are  denominated  wild. 

Soc.  jun.  Well  faid. 

Guest.  But  the  fcience  which  we  are  in  fearch  of,  was  and  is  in  tame  ani¬ 
mals,  and  is  to  be  inveftigated  among  fuch  of  thele  as  are  gregarious.  Is  it 
not  fo  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Yes. 

Guest.  We  muft  not,  therefore,  divide  as  then,  looking  to  all  animals, 
nor  muft  we  divide  haftily,  in  order  that  we  may  rapidly  comprehend  the 
politic  fcience.  For  this  would  caufe  us  to  fuffer  that  which  the  proverb 
ipeaks  of. 

Soc.  jun.  What  is  that  ? 

Guest.  By  dividing  too  haldily,  we  fhall  finifti  more  (lowly. 

Soc.  JUN.  And  it  would  very  properly  caufe  us  to  fuffer,  O  gueft. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo  then.  But  let  us  again  from  the  beginning  endeavour  to 
divide  the  common  nurture  of  animals.  For  perhaps  the  difcourfe  itfelf 
being  brought  to  a  conclufion  will  more  clearly  unfold  that  which  you  defire. 
But  tell  me  this. 

Soc.  jun.  What? 

Guest.  What  perhaps  you  have  often  heard  from  certain  perfons.  For  I 
do  not  think  you  have  met  with  thofe  who  tame  fifh  about  the  Nile,  or  the 
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royal  lakes.  But  perhaps  you  have  been  a  fpc&ator  of  the  taming  of  thefe 
in  fountains. 

Soc.  jun.  I  have  been  a  fpeflator  of  this,  and  I  have  heard  of  the  former 
from  many. 

Guest.  You  have  likewife  heard  and  believe  that  geefe  and  cranes  are  fed 
by  certain  perfons,  though  you  have  never  wandered  about  the  Theflalian 
plains. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  I  have  afked  you  all  thefe  queftions,  becaufe  the  nurture  of  herds 
of  animals  is  partly  aquatic  and  partly  terreftrial. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  fo. 

Guest.  Does  it  not,  therefore,  appear  to  you,  as  well  as  to  me,  that  the 
fcience  refpefting  the  common  nurture  of  animals  fhould  receive  a  twofold 
divifion,  and  that  one  part  fhould  be  denominated  that  which  nourifhes  in 
moifture,  and  the  other  that  which  nourifhes  in  drynefs  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  does  appear  to  me. 

Guest.  But  we  do  not  in  the  fame  manner  inquire  to  which  of  thefe 
arts  the  royal  fcience  belongs.  For  it  is  evident  to  every  one. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  For  every  one  can  divide  the  nurture  of  herds  in  drynefs. 

Soc.  jun.  How  ? 

Guest.  Into  the  volant  and  gradient. 

Soc.  jun.  Mold  true. 

Guest.  That  the  political  fcience,  however,  is  to  be  inveftigated  among 
gradient  animals,  is,  as  I  may  fay,  obvious  to  the  mold  ftupid.  Or  do  you  not 
think  it  is  ? 

Soc.  jun.  I  do. 

Guest.  But  it  is  requifite  that,  dividing  the  art  of  feeding  animals,  like  an 
even  number,  we  fhould  fhow  that  it  is  twofold. 

Soc.  jun.  This  is  evident. 

Guest.  Moreover,  the  part  to  which  our  difcourfe  impels  us  appears  to 
extend  itfelf  in  two  certain  paths ;  the  one  being  fhort,  in  confcqucnce  of 
feparating  a  fmall  from  a  large  part ;  but  the  other  long,  from  prelerving 
that  precept  which  we  mentioned  before,  that  we  ought  to  divide  through 
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media,  as  this  is  the  moft  ample  divifion.  It  is  permitted  us,  therefore,  to 
proceed  in  either  of  thefe  paths,  as  is  moft  agreeable  to  us. 

Soc.  JUN.  Is  it  then  impoffible  to  proceed  in  both  ? 

Guest.  Not  in  both  at  once,  O  wonderful  youth  !  But  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  poffible  to  proceed  in  them  feparately. 

Soc.  jun,  I  will  chooie,  theiefore,  to  proceed  in  each  apart  from  the 
other. 

Guest.  It  is  ea fy  fo  to  do,  fince  what  remains  is  but  ftiort.  In  the 
beginning,  indeed,  and  middle  of  our  journey  we  ihould  have  found  it 
difficult  to  comply  with  this  mandate.  But  now,  fince  it  appears  to  be  beft, 
let  us  firft  proceed  in  the  longer  road.  For,  as  we  have  but  recently  engaged 
in  this  affair,  we  ffiall  more  eafily  journey  through  it.  But  look  to  the 
divifion. 

Soc.  jun.  Say  what  it  is. 

Guest.  The  pedeftrian  genus  of  fuch  tame  animals  as  are  gregarious 
muff  be  divided  by  us  according  to  nature. 

Soc.  jun.  Why  ? 

Guest.  Becaufe  they  muff  be  divided  into  fuch  as  are  without  horns,  and 
into  fuch  as  are  horned. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  Dividing  then  the  art  of  feeding  pedeftrian  animals,  defcribe  the 
condition  of  each  part.  For,  if  you  ffiould  be  willing  to  name  them,  you 
would  be  involved  in  difficulties  more  than  is  becoming. 

See.  jun.  How  then  is  it  proper  to  fpeak  of  them  ? 

Guest.  Thus.  Since  the  fcience  of  feeding  animals  receives  a  twofold 
divifion,  one  member  of  it  confifts  in  the  horned  part  of  the  flock,  but  the 
other  in  that  part  which  is  without  horns. 

Soc.  jun.  Let  thefe  things  be  fo  faid  ;  for  they  are  fufficiently  ffiown  to 

be  fc. 

Guest.  Again,  therefore,  it  will  appear  to  us,  that  a  king  feeds  a  certain 
herd  of  mutilated  hcrnlefs  animals. 

Soc.  jun.  For  how  is  it  poffible  this  Ihould  not  be  evident  ? 

Guest.  Breaking  this,  therefore,  in  pieces,  we  will  endeavour  to  exhibit 
that  which  is  tranfacied  by  a  king, 
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Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  are  you  willing  we  fliould  divide  this  herd 
into  what  is  called  the  Allured  and  the  folid  hoof?  Or  fhall  vve  divide  it 
into  common  and  private  generation  ?  For  you  underftand  me. 

Soc.  jun.  What  kind  of  generation  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  That  of  horfes  and  affes,  which  naturally  generate  from  each 
other. 

Soc.  jun.  They  do. 

Guest.  But  the  remaining  fpecies,  belonging  to  the  one  herd  of  tame 
animals,  do  not  promifcuoufly  mingle  with  each  other,  but  thofe  only  of  the 
fame  kind  copulate  together. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  whether  does  the  political  fcience  appear  to  take  care  of  the 
common,  or  of  the  private  generation  of  animals  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  evident  that  it  takes  care  of  the  unmingled  o-eneration  of 
animals. 

Guest.  It  is  evident,  then,  as  it  fee  ms,  that  we  fliould  give  a  twofold 
divifion  to  this,  as  we  did  to  the  preceding  particulars. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  indeed  neceflary. 

Guest.  But  we  have  already  nearly  feparated  into  minute  parts  every 
tame  and  gregarious  animal,  except  two  genera.  For  it  is  not  ft  to  rank 
the  genus  of  dogs  among  gregarious  cattle. 

o  o  o  o  o 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  not.  But  how  fhall  we  divide  thefe  two  ? 

Guest.  After  that  manner,  which  it  is  juft  you  and  Theietetus  fliould 
adopt  in  diftributing,  fince  you  have  touched  on  geometry. 

Soc.  jun.  What  manner  is  that  ? 

Guest.  By  the  diameter,  and  again  by  the  diameter  of  the  diameter. 

Soc.  JUN.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Is  the  condition  of  the  human  genus  in  any  other  way  naturallv 
adapted  to  progreffion  than  as  a  diameter,  in  power  a  biped? 

Soc.  jun.  In  no  other  way. 

Guest.  But  again,  the  condition  of  the  remaining  genus  is,  according  to 
the  power  of  our  power,  a  diameter,  fince  it  naturally  conlifls  of  twice  two 
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Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly.  And  now  I  nearly  understand  what  you  wiSh  to 
evince. 

Guest.  But  befides  thefe  things,  do  we  perceive,  Socrates,  a  circumftance 
WOrthy  of  laughter,  which  happened  to  us  in  making  the  former  aivifion  ? 

Soc.  jun.  What  is  that  ? 

Guest.  The  human  genus,  mingled  and  concurring  with  a  genus  the  mod 

o-enerous  and  traCtable  of  all  others. 

& 

Soc.  jun.  I  perceive  it,  and  likewife  that  it  is  a  very  abfurd  circumftance. 

Guest.  Is  it  not  fit  that  the  flowed:  things  Should  arrive  laft  of  all? 

Soc.  jun.  It  is. 

Guest.  But  we  do  not  perceive  this,  that  a  king  appears  ftill  more  ridi¬ 
culous  when  running  together  with  the  herd,  and  performing  his  courle  in 
conjunction  with  him  who  is  exerciied  in  the  beft  manner  with  refpeCt  to  a 

tradable  life. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  For  now,  Socrates,  that  is  more  apparent  which  was  faid  by  us 
in  our  investigation  of  a  fophift. 

Soc.  jun.  What  is  that? 

Gu  est.  That,  in  fuch  a  method  of  difcourfe  as  this,  he  neither  pays  more 
attention  to  what  is  venerable  than  what  is  not,  nor  does  he  prefer  the  fmall 
to  the  great,  but  always  accomplishes  that  which  is  mod  true. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  After  this,  that  you  may  not  accufe  me,  as  you  have  inquired 
what  is  the  Shorter  way  to  the  definition  of  a  king,  I  will,  in  the  firfl  place, 
conlider  this. 

Soc.  jun.  By  all  means,  do  fo. 

Guest.  But  1  fav  that  a  gradient  animal  ought  to  have  been  divided  by 
us  above  into  the  biped  and  quadruped  genus  ;  and  perceiving  that  man  then 
alone  remained  in  conjunction  with  the  volant  genus,  the  biped  herd  Should 
again  have  been  divided  into  the  winged  and  without  wings.  But  this  divi- 
fion  being  made,  and  being  evinced  by  that  art  which  is  the  nurfe  of  men,  a 
political  and  royal  character  Should  be  placed  over  it,  like  a  charioteer,  and 
the  reins  of  the  city  Should  be  given  to  him,  in  confequence  of  this  fcience 
being  adapted  to  him. 
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Soc.  jun.  You  have  anfwered  me  beautifully,  and  as  if  you  had  been 
d'ifcharging  a  debt  ;  and  you  have  added  a  digrcflion,  by  way  of  interelf,  and 
as  the  completion  of  your  difcourfe. 

Guest.  Come,  then,  let  us  conned,  by  recurring  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  the  difcourfe  concerning  the  name  of  the  politic  art. 

Soc.  jun.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  One  part,  therefore,  of  the  gnoftic  fcience  was  aflerted  bv  us  in 
the  beginning  to  be  of  a  commanding  nature  ;  and  we  laid  that  the  part  of 
this  fcience  which  commands  from  itfelf  was  affimilated  to  this.  A°-ain, 
we  aliened  that  the  nurture  of  animals  was  a  part  of  the  felf-commanding 
fcience,  and  that  this  was  not  the  fmalleft  part.  Likewife,  that  the  nurture 
of  herds  was  a  fpecies  of  the  nurture  of  animals;  and  that  the  art  which  is 
nutritive  of  animals  without  horns,  efpecially  belongs  to  the  art  of  feeding 
pedeftrian  animals.  Again,  it  is  neceflary  to  conned  not  lefs  than  the  triple 
of  this  part,  if  any  one  is  defirous  of  comprehending  it  in  one  name,  viz.  the 
fcience  of  an  unmingled  genus  of  feeding.  But  a  fedion  from  this,  which 
alone  remains,  and  which  feeds  men,  as  ranking  among  bipeds,  is  the  part 
which  we  are  now  exploring,  and  which  we  denominate  royal,  and  at  the 
fame  time  political. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest,  Do  you  therefore  think,  Socrates,  that  we  have  really  done  well, 
as  you  lay  ? 

Soc.  jun.  In  what  ? 

Guest.  I  mean  that  the  thing  propofed  by  us  has  been  in  every  refped 
and  fufficiently  dilcufifed.  Or  has  our  inveftigation  been  particularly  deficient 
in  this,  that  it  has  given,  indeed,  a  defcription  of  the  thing,  but  luch  a  one  as 
is  not  perfedly  finilhed  ? 

Soc.  jun.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly. 

Soc.  jun.  Do  fo. 

Guest.  Since,  therefore,  it  has  appeared  that  there  are  many  pa  floral  arts, 
the  politic  fcience  is  one  of  thefe,  and  is  the  curator  of  one  certain  herd. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is. 

Guest.  Our  difcourfe  defined  this  to  be  neither  the  nuiie  of  horfes,  nor 
of  any  other  brutes,  but  to  be  the  common  nutritive  fcience  of  men. 
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Soc.  jun.  It  did  fo. 

Guest.  But  let  us  contemplate  the  difference  of  ail  fhepherds  and  kings. 

Soc.  jun.  What  is  the  difference  ? 

Guest.  If  any  one  poffeffing  the  name  of  another  art  fhould  affert  and 
vindicate  to  himleif  the  nutrition  in  common  of  the  human  herd,  what  fhould 
we  fay  ? 

Soc.  jun.  How  is  this  ? 

G  UEST.  Juft  as  if  all  merchants,  hufhandmen,  and  cooks,  and  befides 
thefe  the  profeftors  of  gymnafhc,  and  the  genus  of  phyficians,  fhould  ver¬ 
bally  oppofe  the  fhepherds  of  the  human  race,  whom  we  have  called  politi¬ 
cians,  and  fhould  affert  that  the  care  of  nurturing  men  belonged  to  them,  and 
that  they  were  not  only  fhepherds  of  the  herds  of  men,  but  even  of  rulers 
themfelves. 

Soc.  jun.  And  would  not  their  affertion  be  right  ? 

Guest.  Perhaps  fo.  And  let  us  alfo  confider  this.  For  we  know  that 
no  one  would  contend  with  a  herdfman  about  things  of  this  kind  ;  fince  he 
is,  doubtlefs,  the  nurfe,  the  phyfician,  and  as  it  were  brideman  of  a  herd,  and 
is  alone  fkilled  in  the  obftetric  art  refpetting  parturition  and  offspring.  No 
one,  befides,  is  better  calculated,  by  fuch  fport  and  mufic  as  the  nature  of 
cattle  is  capable  of  receiving,  of  confoling,  and  by  alluring  arts  mitigating, 
with  inftruments,  or  the  mere  mouth,  the  herd  committed  to  his  care.  And 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  fhepherds.  Or  may  it  not  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Moft  right. 

Guest.  Plow,  then,  will  our  difcourfe  refpecting  a  king  appear  to  be  right 
and  entire,  fince  we  affert  that  he  alone  is  the  fhepherd  and  nurfe  of  the  human 
herd,  when  at  the  fame  time  ten  thoufand  others  contend  for  the  fame  office? 

Soc.  jun.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  Did  we  not,  therefore,  a  little  before  very  properly  fear,  when 
we  fufpedted  left  we  fhould  only  introduce  a  certain  royal  figure,  and  fhould 
not  perfectly  define  a  political  character,  unlefis  we  comprehended  thofe  that 
are  connected  with  this  character,  and  who  profefs  themfelves  to  be  equally 
fhepherds ;  and,  ieparating  a  king  from  them,  alone  exhibited  him  pure  ? 

Soc.  JUN.  Our  fear,  indeed,  was  moft  right. 

Guest.  This  therefore,  Socrates,  muft  be  done  by  us,  unlefs  we  intend  to 
difgrace  our  difcourfe  at  the  end, 
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Soc.  jun.  Bat  this  mufl  by  no  means  take  place. 

Guest.  Again,  therefore,  we  mu.ft  proceed  in  another  way  from  another 
beginning. 

Soc.  jun.  In  what  way  ? 

Guest.  By  nearly  inferring  a  jeft.  For  it  is  requifite  to  employ  a  copious 
part  of  a  long  fable  *,  and  to  ad  in  the  fame  manner  with  what  remains  of 

our 

r  The  fubfiance  of  this  fable  is  beautifully  explained  by  Proclus,  in  his  fifth  book  on  the  The¬ 
ology  of  Plato,  as  follows  : 

“  univerfe  is  very  properly  faid  to  have  twofold  lives,  periods  and  convolutions;  one  of 
thefe  being  Saturnian,  and  the  other  Jovian.  According  to  the  former  of  thefc  periods,  too,  every 
thing  good  fprings  fpontaneoufly,  and  every  animated  nature  poflefles  a  blamelefs  and  unwearied 
life  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  fource  of  material  error,  and  of  an  abundantly  mutable  nature.  For,  as 
there  is  a  twofold  life  in  the  world,  the  one  unapparent  and  more  intellectual,  but  the  other 
more  natural  and  apparent,  and  the  one  being  bounded  by  providence,  but  the  other  proceeding 
in  a  diforderly  manner  according  to  fate, — hence  this  latter,  which  is  multiform,  and  perfected 
through  nature,  is  fufpended  from  the  Jovian  order  ;  but  the  former,  which  is  more  fimple,  is 
intellectual  and  unapparent,  and  is  fufpended  from  that  of  Saturn.  This  the  Elean  guelt  clearly 
indicates,  by  calling  one  of  the  circulations  Jovian,  and  the  other  Saturnian.  Though  Jupiter  alfo 
is  the  caufe  of  the  unapparent  life  of  the  univerfe,  is  the  fupplier  of  intellect,  and  the  leader  of 
intellectual  perfection,  yet  he  leads  upwards  all  things  to  the  kingdom  of  Saturn,  and,  being  a 
leader,  together  with  his  father  gives  fubfiftence  to  the  whole  mundane  intellect.  Each  of  thefe 
periods,  indeed,  viz.  the  apparent  and  unapparent,  participates  of  both  thefe  Gods  ;  but  the  one  is 
more  Saturnian,  and  the  other  is  in  fubjection  to  the  kingdom  of  Jupiter.  That  the  mighty  Sa¬ 
turn,  therefore,  is  allotted  the  other  kingdom  of  the  Gods  prior  to  him,  the  Elean  guelt  clearly 
evinces  in  what  he  fays  prior  to  the  fable,  viz.  that  we  have  heard  from  many  of  the  kingdom 
which  Saturn  obtained  ;  fo  that,  according  to  this  wife  man  alfo,  Saturn  is  one  of  the  royal  Gods. 
Hence,  as  his  father  Heaven  contains  the  middle  centres  of  the  intelligible  and  intellectual  Gods, 
he  is  the  leader  of  the  intellectual  orders,  and  fupplies  the  whole  of  intellectual  energy,  firlt  to 
the  Gods;  in  the  fecond  place,  to  the  genera  fuperior  to  man;  and  in  the  laft  place,  to  partial  fouls 
fuch  as  ours,  when  they  are  able  to  extend  themfelves  to  the  Saturnian  place  of  furvey.  For 
this  univerfe,  and  all  the  mundane  Gods,  perpetually  poflefs  this  twofold  life,  and  imitate  the 
Saturnian  intelleCtion  through  unapparent  and  intellectual  energy,  but  the  demiurgic  intellect  of 
Jupiter  through  providential  attention  to  fecondarv  concerns;  and,  in  fhort,  through  the  apparent 
fabrication  of  things.  But  partial  fouls  at  one  time  energize  intellectually,  and  confecrate  them¬ 
felves  to  Saturn,  and  at  another  time  according  to  the  charaCteriftic  of  Jupiter,  and  with  unre- 
ftrained  energy  provide  for  fubordinate  natures.  When  they  revolve,  however,  analogoufiy  to 
thefe  deities,  they  intellectually  perceive  intelligibles,  and  adorn  fenfibles,  and  live  both  thefe  lives 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Gods  and  the  more  excellent  genera.  For  their  periods  are  twofold, 
one  intellectual  and  the  other  providential.  Their  paradigms  alfo  are  twofold  :  of  the  one  the 
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our  difcuffion,  as  we  did  above,  viz.  always  to  take  away  a  part  from  a  part, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  fummit  of  our  inquiry.  Is  it  not  proper  to  adt  in  this 
manner  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Give  me  then,  after  the  manner  of  bovs,  all  your  attention  to  the 
fable  :  for  you  are  not  very  much  removed  from  puerile  years. 

Soc.  jun.  Only  relate  it. 

Saturnian  intellect,  and  of  the  other  the  Jovian  ; — fince  even  the  mighty  Jupiter  himfelf  has  a 
twofold  energy ;  by  intellect,  indeed,  adhering  to  intelligibles,  but  by  demiurgic  fabrication  adorn¬ 
ing  fenfibles. 

“  Since,  therefore,  the  revolutions  are  twofold,  not  only  in  wholes  but  likewife  in  partial  fouls, 
in  the  Saturnian  period,  fays  the  Elean  gueft,  the  generation  of  men  is  not  from  each  other,  as  in 
apparent  men,  nor,  as  the  firft  man  with  us  is  alone  earth-born,  fo,  in  partial  fouls,  the  one  firlt 
foul  is  earth-born  ;  but  this  is  the  cafe  with  all  of  them.  For  they  are  led  upwards  from  laft  and 
earthly  bodies,  and  they  receive  an  unapparent,  deferting  a  fetifible,  life.  But  neither  do  they 
verge  to  old  age,  and  change  from  younger  to  older ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  become  more 
vigorous,  and  proceed  intellectually  in  a  path  contrary  to  generation,  and  refolve  as  it  were  that 
variety  of  life,  which  in  defcending  they  made  a  compofite.  Elence,  likewife,  all  the  fymbols  per¬ 
taining  to  youth  are  prefent  with  thofe  fouls  when  they  pafs  into  fuch  a  condition  of  being  for 
they  lay  afide  every  thing  which  adheres  to  them  from  generation.  And  when  they  are  diftri- 
buted  about  Saturn,  and  live  the  life  which  is  there,  he  fays  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance 
from  the  trees,  and  many  other  things  fpring  fpontaneouily  from  the  earth.  The  inhabitants  alfo 
are  naked  and  without  beds,  and  for  the  molt  part  are  fed,  dwelling  in  the  open  air  :  for  they 
poflefs  an  indilfoluble  temperament  of  the  feafons.  The  grafs  likewife  fpringing  abundantly  from 
the  earth  fupplies  them  with  foft  couches.  Thefe  and  fuch  like  goods,  fouls  derive  from  this 
mighty  deity,  according  to  the  Saturnian  period.  For  they  are  thence  filled  with  vivific  good,  and 
gather  intelledlual  fruits  from  wholes,  but  do  not  extend  to  themfelves,  from  partial  energies,  per¬ 
fection  and  beatitude.  For  doxaftic  nutriment  poffeffes  divifible  and  material  apprehenfions,  but 
that  which  is  intellectual,  fuch  as  are  pure,  iridivifible  and  fpontaneous  ;  which  the  fpontaneous 
here  obfcurely  fignifies.  The  fruits  alfo  imparted  from  the  earth  fignify  the  perfection  of  the 
prolific  intellect  of  the  Gods,  and  winch  illuminates  fouls  with  a  fufficiency  from  themfelves. 
For,  through  an  unenvying  abundance  of  goods,  they  are  alfo  able  to  impart  to  fecondary  natures 
felicity  in  a  convenient  meafure.  Neither,  therefore,  are  they  inverted  with  garments,  as  when 
they  proceed  into  generation,  nor  do  they  abound  with  additions  of  life,  but  are  themfelves  pure, 
by  themfelves,  from  all  compofition  and  variety  •,  and  exciting  their  own  intellect  they  are  extended 
by  their  intelleftual  father  to  thefe  divine  benefits.  They  likewife  participate  of  total  goods, 
being  guarded  by  che  intellectual  Gods;  and  receiving  from  them  the  meafures  of  a  happy  life,  they 
pafs  the  whole  of  their  exiftence  with  facility  And  laftly,  eftablirtiing  a  fleeplefs  and  undefiled 
life  in  the  generative  powers  of  intelligibles,  and  being  filled  with  intellectual  fruits,  and  nouriihed 
with  immaterial  and  divine  forms,  they  are  faid  to  live  the  life  which  belongs  to  the  government 
of  Saturn.” 
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Guest.  There  were  then,  and  ftill  will  be,  many  memorials  of  antient 
affairs  ;  and  among  others,  there  is  one  prodigious  relation  refpedting  the 
contention  of  Atreus  and  Thyeftes.  For  you  have  heard  and  remember 
what  is  then  faid  to  have  happened. 

Soc.  jun.  Perhaps  you  fpeak  of  the  prodigy  refpedting  the  golden  ram. 

Guest.  By  no  means:  but  refpe&ing  the  mutation  of  the  rifing  and 
fetting  of  the  fun,  and  the  other  ftars.  For  whence  they  now  rife  they  did 
then  fet :  and  their  rifing  was  from  a  contrary  place.  Divinity,  therefore, 
then  giving  a  teftimony  to  Atreus,  changed  the  heavens  into  the  prefent  figure. 

Soc.  jun.  This  alfo  is  reported. 

Guest.  We  have  likewife  heard  from  many  refpe&ing  the  kingdom  of 
which  Saturn  was  the  founder. 

Soc.  jun.  We  have  from  very  rpany. 

Guest.  And  were  not  thofe  antient  men  born  from  the  earth,  and  not 
generated  from  each  other  ? 

Soc.  jun.  This  alfo  is  one  of  the  things  which  are  faid  to  have  happened 
formerly. 

Guest.  All  thefe  things,  therefore,  proceed  from  the  fame  circumftance, 
and  ten  thoufand  others  befdes  thefe,  and  which  are  ftill  more  wonderful. 
But,  through  length  of  time,  fome  of  them  have  become  extindl,  and  others 
are  related  in  a  difperfed  manner,  feparate  from  each  other.  But  that  cir- 
cumftance  which  is  thecaufe  of  this  taking  place  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  one.  It  muft,  however,  now  be  related  :  for  the  relation  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  demonftration  of  the  nature  of  a  king. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  moft  beautifully.  Speak,  therefore,  and  do  not  omit 
any  thing. 

Guest.  Hear,  then.  Divinity  himfelf  fometimes  condudls  this  univerfe 
in  its  progreffion,  and  convolves  it  :  but  at  another  time  he  remits  the  reins 
of  his  government,  when  the  periods  of  the  univerfe  have  received  a  conve¬ 
nient  mealure  of  time.  But  the  world  is  again  fpontaneoufly  led  round  to 
things  contrary,  fince  it  is  an  animal,  and  is  allotted  wildom  from  him  who 
cooperated  with  it  from  the  firfb  in  harmonizing  all  its  parts  with  the  whole. 
This  progreffion,  however,  to  things  contrary  is  naturally  implanted  in  it 
through  the  following  caufe. 

Soc.  jun.  Through  what  caufe? 
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Guest.  To  fubfift  always  according  to  the  fame,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
and  to  be  the  fame,  alone  belongs  to  the  moll;  divine  of  all  things  :  but  the 
nature  of  body  is  not  of  this  order.  But  that  which  we  call  heaven  and  the 
world,  receives  many  and  bleffed  gifts  from  its  producing  caufe.  However, 
as  it  participates  of  body,  it  cannot  be  entirely  void  of  mutation  :  neverthe- 
lefs,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  it  is  moved  in  the  fame,  and  according  to  the  fame, 
with  one  lation.  Hence  it  is  allotted  a  circular  motion,  becaufe  there  is 
the  fmalleft  mutation  of  its  motion.  But  nearly  nothing  is  able  to  revolve 
itfeff,  except  that  which  is  the  leader  of  all  things  that  are  moved.  And  it 
is  not  lawful  that  this  Ihould  at  one  time  move  in  one  way,  and  at  another 
time  in  a  different  way.  From  all  this,  therefore,  it  muff  be  faid,  that  the 
world  neither  always  revolves  itfelf,  nor  that  the  whole  of  it  is  always  con¬ 
volved  by  Divinity  with  twofold  and  contrary  convolutions  :  nor,  again,  that 
two  certain  Gods  convolve  it,  whofe  decifions  are  contrary  to  each  other. 
But  that  mu  ft  be  afferted  which  we  juft  now  faid,  and  which  alone  remains, 
that  at  one  time  it  is  conducted  by  another  divine  caufe,  receiving  again  an 
externally  acquired  life,  and  a  renewed  immortality  from  the  demiurgus  ; 
but  that  at  another  time,  when  he  remits  the  reins  of  government,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  itfelf,  and,  being  thus  left  for  a  time,  performs  many  myriads  of 
retrograde  revolutions,  becaufe  it  is  moll  great,  and  moft  equally  balanced, 
and  accompli fhes  its  progreffions  with  the  fmalleft  foot. 

Soc.  jun.  All  that  you  have  faid  appears  to  be  very  probable. 

Guest.  From  what  has  been  faid,  therefore,  we  may  now,  by  a  reafoning 
procefs,  apprehend  that  circumftance  which  we  laid  was  the  caufe  of  all 
wonderful  things.  For  it  is  this  very  thing. 

Soc.  jun.  What  ? 

Guest.  That  the  circular  motion  of  the  univerfe  is  at  one  time  accom- 
plifhed  as  at  prefent,  and  at  another  time  in  a  contrary  manner. 

Soc.  jun.  But  how  is  this  the  caufe  of  all  wonderful  things  ? 

Guest.  It  is  requifite  to  think  that  this  mutation  is  the  greateft  and  moft 
perfedt  of  all  the  ceieftial  converfions. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  likely. 

Guest.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  greateft  mutations  then 
happen  to  us  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

Soc.  jun.  And  this  alfo  is  likely, 
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Guest.  But  do  we  not  know  that  the  nature  of  animals  fuftains  with 
difficulty  great,  numerous,  and  all-various  mutations  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Hence,  the  greateft  corruptions  of  other  animals  then  nccefiarily 
take  place,  and  very  few  of  the  human  race  remain.  And  to  thefe  many 
other  wonderful  and  novel  circumftances  at  the  fame  time  happen  ;  but  this 
is  the  greateft,  and  follows  that  revolution  of  the  univerfe  in  which  a  con- 
verfion  is  effedted  contrary  to  the  prefent. 

Soc.  jun.  What  circumftance  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  That  which  takes  place  the  fir  ft  of  all,  when,  in  whatever  age  a 
mortal  animal  is  conftituted,  he  is  no  longer  feen  advancing  to  old  age,  but 
is  again  changed  to  the  contrary,  and  naturally  becomes,  as  it  were,  younger 
and  more  delicate.  The  white  hairs,  too,  of  thofe  more  advanced  in  years 
then  became  black  x,  and  the  cheeks  of  thofe  that  had  beards  became  fmooth; 
and  thus  each  was  reftored  to  the  paft  flower  of  his  age.  The  bodies,  like- 
wife,  of  fuch  as  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  becoming  fmootherand  fmaller 
every  day  and  night,  again  returned  to  the  nature  of  a  child  recently  born  : 
and  fuch  were  affimilated  to  this  nature,  both  in  foul  and  body.  And  at 
length  their  bodies,  rapidly  wafting  away,  perifhed.  But  the  dead  bodies  of 
thofe  who  at  that  time  died  through  violence  were  in  like  manner  immani- 
feftly,  and  in  a  few  days,  corrupted. 

Soc.  jun.  But  what  was  then,  O  gueft,  the  generation  of  animals,  and 
after  what  manner  were  they  produced  from  each  other  ? 

Guest.  It  is  evident,  Socrates,  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  generation 
of  one  thing  from  another.  But,  as  it  is  faid  that  there  was  once  an  earth- 
born  race,  this  race  was  at  that  period  reftored  back  again  from  the  earth. 
This  information,  too,  was  delivered  to  us  by  thofe  ourfirft  progenitors,  who 
lived  immediately  after  the  clofe  of  the  laft  revolution.  For  they  were 
public  witneffes  of  the  truth  of  our  aflertions,  which  at  preient  are  difbelieved, 
though  improperly,  by  the  multitude.  For  I  think  this  particular  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  as  confequent  to  a  part  of  the  narration.  For,  if  old  men 
tended  to  the  nature  of  boys,  it  follows,  that  fuch  as  were  dead,  but  laid  in 

1  Plato,  in  what  he  here  aflerts  of  the  Saturnian  age,  wonderfully  accords  with  Orpheus,  who, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Proclus  in  Plat.  Theol.  lib.  v.  mythically  fays,  “  that  tire  hairs  of  the  face 
of  Saturn  are  always  black,  and  never  become  hoary.” 
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the  earth,  muft  be  again  reftored  from  thence,  revive  again,  and  follow  that 
revolution  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  generation  is  convolved  in  a  contrary 
order;  and  that  the  earth-born  race,  which  according  to  this  reafon  is  ne- 
ceflarilv  produced,  fhould  thus  be  denominated  and  defined,  viz.  fuch  of  them 
as  Divinitv  has  transferred  into  another  deftinv. 

J  J 

Soc.  jux.  This  very  much  follows  from  what  has  been  laid  above.  But 
with  refpeft  to  the  life  which  you  fay  was  under  the  power  of  Saturn,  did  it 
iubfift  in  thole  revolutions,  or  in  thefe  ?  For  it  is  evident  that  the  mutation 
of  the  fears  and  the  fun  happens  in  both  thefe  revolutions. 

Guest.  You  follow  the  diicourfe  well.  But,  in  anfwer  to  your  queftion 
refpectinT  all  things  being  produced  fpontaneoufly  for  mankind,  this  by  no 
means  is  the  cafe  in  the  prefect,  but  happened  in  the  former  revolution.  For 
then  Divinity  was  frft  the  ruler  and  curator  of  the  whole  circulation  ;  juft  as 
now  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world  are  locally  diitributed  by  ruling  Gods. 
Divine  demons,  too,  were  allotted,  after  the  manner  of  fhepherds,  animals 
according  to  genera  and  herds  ;  each  being  fufficient  for  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  feveral  particulars  over  which  he  prefided,  So  that  there  was  nothin^- 
ruftic,  no  mutual  rapine,  no  war,  nor  feditioii  of  any  kind;  and  ten  thoufand 
other  things  took  place,  which  are  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  period.  But 
what  is  faid  refpecting  the  fpontaneous  life  of  thefe  men  is  afferted  becaufe 
Divinity  himfelf  fed  them,  and  was  their  curator  ;  juft  as  men  who  are  of  a 
more  divine,  are  the  fhepherds  of  brutes,  who  are  of  a  bafer,  nature.  In  con- 
fequence,  too,  of  men  being  fed  by  Divinity,  there  were  no  polities,  nor  pof- 
feffions  of  women  and  children.  For  all  thefe  were  reftored  to  life  from 
the  earth,  and  without  having  any  recollection  of  former  events.  But  all 
fuch  things  as  thefe  were  abfent.  The  inhabitants,  too,  had  fruits  in  abun¬ 
dance  from  oaks,  and  many  other  trees,  which  did  not  grow  through  the 
affiftance  of  agriculture,  but  were  fpontaneoufly  given  by  the  earth.  And  for 
the  moft  part  they  were  naked,  dept  without  coverlids,  and  were  fed  in  the 
open  air.  For  the  temperament  of  the  feafons  was  innoxious  to  them.  They 
had  fort  beds,  too,  from  grafs,  which  germinated  in  unenvying  abundance 
from  the  earth.  And  thus,  Socrates,  you  have  heard  what  was  the  life  of 
men  under  the  reign  of  Saturn  :  but  vou  yourfelf  have  feen  what  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  prefect  life  is,  which  is  faid  to  be  under  Jupiter.  But  are  you 
able,  and  likewife  willing,  to  judge  which  of  thefe  is  the  more  happy  ? 
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Soc.  jun.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  Are  you  willing,  therefore,  that  I  fhould  after  a  manner  judge 
for  you  ? 

Soc.  JUN.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  thofe  that  were  nurtured  by  Saturn  in  fo  much 
leifure,  and  with  the  power  not  only  of  converting  with  men,  but  with  brutes, 
ufed  all  the  above-mentioned  particulars  for  the  purpofe  of  philofophy,  affo- 
ciating  with  brutes  and  with  each  other,  and  inquiring  of  every  nature 
which  had  a  perceptive  power  of  its  own,  in  what  refpeCf  it  differed  from 
others  as  to  the  common  poffeffion  of  prudence  ;  from  all  this  it  may  be  eafily 
inferred,  that  the  men  of  thofe  times  were  incomparably  more  happy  than 
thofe  that  exift  at  prefent.  But  if,  being  abundantly  filled  with  meats  and 
drinks,  their  difcourfes  with  each  other,  and  with  brutes,  were  fuch  as  at 
prefent  they  are  related  to  have  been,  from  this  alfo,  in  my  opinion,  their 
iuperior  felicity  may  be  very  ealily  inferred.  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
we  fhall  difmifs  thefe  particulars  till  fome  fufficient  judge  of  them  fhall  arife, 
who  will  unfold  to  us  whether  the  men  of  that  period  were  inclined  to  fci- 
ences  and  difcourfe.  But  let  us  now  relate  on  what  account  we  introduced 
the  fable,  that  we  may  after  this  bring  to  a  conclufion  what  remains.  For, 
after  the  time  of  all  thefe  was  confummated,  and  it  was  requilite  that  a  mu¬ 
tation  fhould  take  place,  and  befides  this,  the  whole  terreflrial  genus  being 
confumed,  as  all  the  generations  of  every  foul  had  received  their  com¬ 
pletion,  and  as  many  feeds  having  fallen  on  the  earth  as  were  deffined  to 
each  foul, — then  the  governor  of  the  univerfe,  laving  afide  as  it  were  the 
handle  of  his  rudder,  departed  to  that  place  of  furvey  whence  he  contem¬ 
plates  himfelf.  But  then  fate  and  connate  defire  again  convolved  the  world. 
All  thofe  Gods,  therefore,  who  govern  locally,  in  conjunction  with  the  greatefi: 
daemon,  knowing  what  had  now  happened,  again  deprived  the  parts  of  the 
■world  of  their  providential  care.  But  the  world  becoming  inverted,  conflicting 
with  itfelf,  and  being  agitated  by  an  impulfe  contrary  to  its  beginning  and  end,, 
and  likewife  making  an  abundant  concuffion  in  itfelf,  produced  again  another 
corruption  of  all-various  animals.  After  thefe  things,  however,  and  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  the  tumult,  confufion,  and  concufiions 
ceafed,  and  the  world,  becoming  tranquil  and  adorned,  again  proceeded  in  its 
iffual  courfe,  poffeffing  a  providential  care  and  dominion,  both  over  itfelf  and 
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the  natures  which  it  contains ;  remembering,  to  the  utmoft  of  its  power,  the 
inffrudlions  of  the  demiurgus  and  father1.  At  the  beginning,  therefore,  it 
accomplifhed  this  more  perfectly,  but  at  the  end  more  remifsly.  But  the 
caufe  of  this  is  the  corporeal  form  of  the  temperature,  and  which  was  nurfed 
together  with  an  antient  nature.  For  it  was  a  participant  of  much  diforder 
before  it  arrived  at  the  prefent  ornament.  For,  from  its  compofing  artificer, 
indeed,  it  pofTeffes  every  good  ;  but,  from  its  former  habit,  all  that  atrocity 
and  iujuftice  which  fubfill  within  the  heavens.  And  thefe  the  world  both 
poffeffes  from  that  former  habit,  and  inferts  in  animated  natures.  The 
world,  therefore,  when  nourifhing  the  animals  which  it  contains,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  governor,  brings  forth  fmall  evils,  and  mighty  goods:  but  when 
k  is  feparated  from  him,  during  the  neared:  time  of  its  departure,  it  conducts 
ail  things  beautifully.  At  a  more  diftant  period,  however,  and  from  obli¬ 
vion  being  generated  in  it,  the  property  of  its  former  diffonance  rules  with 
greater  force.  And  at  the  laft  period  of  time  it  becomes  deflorefcent  ;  and 
producing  fmall  goods,  but  mingling  much  of  the  temperament  of  things 
contrary  to  good,  it  arrives  at  the  danger  of  both  itfelf,  and  the  natures  which 
it  contains,  being  diffolved.  Hence  that  God  who  adorned  the  world,  then 
perceiving  the  difficulties  under  which  it  labours,  and  anxious  left,  being 
thus  tempefluoufly  agitated,  it  fhould  be  diffolved  by  the  tumult,  and  be 
plunged  into  the  infinite  fea  of  diffimilitude,  again  refumes  the  helm,  and 
adorns  and  corredts  whatever  is  difeafed  and  diffolved  through  the  inordi¬ 
nate  motion  of  the  former  period,  and  renders  the  world  immortal  and  un- 
confcious  of  age.  This,  therefore,  is  the  end  of  the  whole  narration.  But 
this  is  fufhcient  to  fhow  the  nature  of  a  king  to  fuch  as  attend  to  what  has 
been  already  faid.  For,  the  world  being  again  converted  to  the  prefent  path 
of  generation,  the  progreffion  of  its  age  again  flopped,  and  it  imparted  novel 
things,  the  very  contraries  to  what  it  then  imparted.  For  animals  prox¬ 
imate  to  death,  on  account  of  their  fmallnefs,  are  increafed.  But  bodies  re¬ 
cently  born  from  the  earth,  hoary,  again  dying,  defcend  intG  the  earth  ;  and 
all  other  things  are  tranfmuted,  imitating  and  following  the  condition  of  the 
nniverfe.  The  imitation,  likewife,  of  motion,  generation,  and  nutriment, 
follows  ail  things  from  neceffity.  For  it  is  no  longer  poffible  for  an  animal 


1  i.  e,  Jupiter,  See  the  Timaeus. 
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to  be  produced  in  the  earth,  through  other  things  mutually  compofing  it; 
but,  as  the  world  was  defined  to  be  the  abfolute  ruler  of  its  own  progrefiion, 
after  the  fame  manner  its  parts  alfo  were  deflined  by  a  fimilar  guidance  to 
fpring  forth,  generate,  and  nourifh,  as  far  as  they  are  able.  But  we  have 
now  arrived  at  that  for  the  fake  of  which  the  whole  of  our  difcourfe  was  un¬ 
dertaken.  For,  with  refpeft  to  other  animals,  many  particulars,  and  of  a 
prolix  nature,  might  be  difcuffed  ;  fuch  as,  from  what  things  they  are  feve- 
rally  compofed,  and  through  what  caufes  they  were  changed  :  but  the  parti¬ 
culars  refpe&ing  men  are  fhorter,  and  more  to  our  purpofe.  For,  mankind 
being  defitute  of  the  guardian  care  of  the  daemon  whole  pofleffion  we  are, 
and  who  is  the  fhepherd  of  our  race,  and  as  many  animals  who  are  naturall/ 
cruel  became  tranfported  with  rage,  hence  men,  now  imbed],  and  without 
a  guard,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  fuch  animals.  And  behdes  this,  men  in  thofe 
firil  times  were  unfkilful,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arts,  becaufe  the 
earth  fpontaneoufly  afforded  them  nutriment :  but  they  did  not  know  how 
to  procure  it,  becaufe  they  were  not  compelled  by  any  previous  neceffity. 
From  all  thefe  caufes  they  were  involved  in  the  greatefl  difficulties.  Hence, 
thofe  gifts  which  are  faid  to  have  been  formerly  imparted  to  us  by  the  Gods 
were  imparted  with  neceffary  inf  ru&ion  and  erudition  :  f  re,  indeed,  from 
Prometheus  x,  but  the  arts  from  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  Again,  feeds  and 
plants  were  imparted  by  other  divinities  ;  and,  in  fhort,  all  fuch  things  as  are 
the  fupport  of  human  life.  For  men,  as  we  have  faid,  were  not  left  defi¬ 
nite  of  the  guardian  care  of  the  Gods  ;  and  it  became  requifite  that  they  alfo 
fhould  pay  attention  to  the  concerns  of  life,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  whole 
world ;  in  the  imitating  and  following  which,  through  all  the  revolutions  of 
time,  we  live  and  are  born  in  a  different  manner  at  different  periods.  And 
let  this  be  the  end  of  the  fable.  But  we  ffiall  make  it  ufeful  to  difcover  how 
far  we  have  erred  in  the  above  definition  of  a  royal  and  political  charatfler. 

Soc.  jun.  In  what  refpedl,  and  how  far,  do  you  fay  we  have  erred  ? 

Guest.  Partly  lefs,  and  in  a  more  generous  manner,  and  partly  in  a 
greater  degree,  and  more  abundantly. 

Soc.  jun.  How  ? 

1  Prometheus  is  the  infpe&ive  guardian  of  the  defcent  of  rational  fouls;  and  the  fire  which  he 
imparted  to  mortals  is  the  rational  foul  itfelf,  becaufe  this  like  fire  naturally  tends  upwards,  or, 
in  other  words,  afpires  after  incorporeal  natures. 
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®  Guest.  Becaufe,  while  we  were  afked  refpedb'ng  a  king  and  politician 

belonging  to  the  preient  circulation  and  generation,  we  adduced  a  fhepherd 
of  a  herd  of  men  belonging  to  the  contrary  period  ;  and  in  confequence  of 
this  fhepherd  being  a  God,  and  not  a  man,  we  tranfgreffed  abundantly:  but 
again,  becaufe  we  evinced  that  this  fhepherd  was  the  governor  of  the 
whole  city,  but  yet  did  not  fay  after  what  manner,  in  this  refpecl  we  afferted 
what  is  true,  but  were  deficient  as  to  the  whole  and  the  perfpicuous  ;  and 
oil  this  account  we  erred  lefs  in  this  latter  cafe  than  in  the  former. 

Soc.  jun.  True. 

Guest.  We  ought,  therefore,  as  it  feems,  to  think  that  we  fhali  then 
have  perfectly  defcribed  a  political  character  when  we  have  defined  the 
mode  of  governing  a  city. 

Soc.  JUN.  Beautifully  faid. 

Guest.  On  this  account  we  related  that  fable,  not  only  that  thofe  might 
be  pointed  out  who  oppofe  the  royal  character  we  are  now  inveffcigating  with 
refpedl  to  the  nurture  of  a  herd,  but  that  we  might  more  clearly  perceive 
him  who  alone  ought  to  be  called  a  paflor,  fince  after  the  manner  of  a  fhep¬ 
herd  and  herdfman  he  takes  care  of  the  nurture  of  the  human  race. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  But  I  think,  Socrates,  that  this  figure  of  a  divine  fhepherd  is  hill 
greater  than  that  which  belongs  to  a  king;  and  that  the  politicians  of  the 
prefent  day  are  naturally  much  more  fimilar  to  fubje&s  than  governors,  and 
in  a  manner  more  allied  to  thefe  participate  of  difcipline  and  nurture. 

Soc.  JUN.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  we  muff  not  inquire  whether  they  have  been  more  or  lefs  fo, 
\  and  whether  they  are  naturally  fo  or  not. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly  not. 

Guest.  Again,  therefore,  let  us  thus  refume  our  inquiry.  We  faid,  then, 
that  there  was  a  felf-commanding  art  refpedling  animals,  which  took  care  of 
them,  not  privately,  but  in  common  ;  and  this  art  we  then  direblly  called 
the  herd-nourifhing  art.  Do  yon  recoiled!  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Yes. 

Guest.  In  this,  therefore,  we  erred.  For  we  have  not  by  any  means  com¬ 
prehended  in  a  definition  the  political  character,  nor  given  it  a  name  ;  but  its 
name  as  yet  flies  from  us. 
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Soc.  J UN.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  To  nourilh  the  feveral  herds  of  animals  belongs  to  all  other  fliep- 
herds  ;  but  we  have  not  given  a  fit  name  to  the  political  chara&er,  which 
requires  the  application  of  fomething  common. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  the  truth,  if  this  common  fomething  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Guest.  But  is  it  not  poflible  to  apply  healing,  as  that  which  is  common 
to  all  things,  without  either  defining  nutriment,  or  anv  other  thing?  and 
to  introduce  another  certain  art,  either  pertaining  to  the  nurture  of  herds,  or 
therapeutic,  or  adapted  to  take  care  of  fomething;  and  thus  to  comprehend 
the  political  charader  together  with  others,  fince  reafon  fignifies  that  this 
ought  to  be  done  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Right.  But  after  this,  in  what  manner  muff  the  divifion  be 
made  ? 

Guest.  As  before  we  divided  the  herd-nourifhing  art  into  the  gradient 
and  winged  tribes,  and  into  the  horned  and  without  horns,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  we  fhould  divide  the  art  pertaining  to  the  care  of  herds,  which  will  thus 
be  fimilarly  comprehended  in  our  difcourfe,  together  with  the  kingdom  of 
Saturn. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo.  But  go  on  with  your  inquiries. 

Guest.  If,  then,  the  name  of  the  art  pertaining  to  the  care  of  herds  had 
been  thus  adopted,  no  one  would  have  oppofed  us,  as  if  there  were  no  careful 
attention  whatever ;  juft  as  then  it  was  juftly  contended,  that  there  is  no  art 
in  us  which  deferves  the  appellation  of  nutritive  ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any 
fuch  art,  it  belongs  to  many  things  prior  to,  and  preferable  to,  any  thing 
pertaining  to  kings. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  But  no  other  art  endeavours  to  accomplilh  this  more,  and  in  a 
milder  manner,  as  if  it  paid  a  careful  attention  to  the  whole  of  human  com¬ 
munion,  than  the  royal  art. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  But  after  thefc  things,  Socrates,  do  you  perceive  how  very  much 
we  have  erred  about  the  end  r 

Soc.  jun.  What  kind  of  error  have  we  committed  ? 

Guest.  We  have  erred  in  this,  that  though  we  have  conceived  that  there 
vol.  iv.  s  is 
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is  a  certain  nutritive  art  of  a  biped  herd,  yet  we  ought  not  immediately  to 
have  called  it  royal  and  politic,  as  if  entirely  complete. 

Soc.  jun.  Why  not  ? 

Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  as  we  have  faid,  the  name  ought  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  more  to  attentive  care  than  to  nutriment :  and  in  the  next  place, 
this  attentive  care  ought  to  be  divided.  For  it  will  receive  no  fmall  fedlions. 

Soc.  jun.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Guest.  The  fe&ions  will  be  a  divine  fhepherd,  and  a  human  curator. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  And  again,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  a  twofold  diftribution  to  human 
care. 

Soc.  jun.  What  are  the  two  parts  ? 

Guest.  The  violent  and  the  voluntary. 

Soc.  jun.  What  then? 

Guest.  And  erring  in  this,  with  greater  ineptitude  than  is  becoming,  we 
confidered  a  king  and  a  tyrant  as  the  fame,  though  they  are  moil:  diffimilar 
both  in  themfelves  and  in  their  mode  of  government. 

Soc.  JUN.  True. 

Guest.  Now,  therefore,  again  correcting  ourfelves  (as  I  have  already  faid), 
we  (hall  divide  human  care  into  the  violent  and  the  voluntary. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fol 

Guest.  And  the  violent  we  fhall  call  tyrannic:  but  the  voluntary,  and 
the  attention  paid  to  the  herds  of  voluntary  biped  animals,  we  fhall  deno¬ 
minate  politic.  We  fhall  therefore  evince,  that  he  who  poiTefles  this  art 
and  care  is  truly  a  king  and  a  politician. 

Soc.  jun.  And  thus  the  demonftration,  O  gueft,  refpedling  political 
affairs  will,  as  it  appears,  be  perfect. 

Guest.  It  will  be  well  for  us,  Socrates,  if  this  is  the  cafe.  But  it  is  re- 
quifite  that  thefe  things  fhould  not  only  be  apparent  to  you,  but  likewife  to 
me,  in  common  with  you.  But  at  prefent  a  king  appears  to  me  not  to 
po  fiefs  as  yet  a  perfeCl  figure  :  but  juft  as  ftatuaries,  who  by  haftening  their 
work  fometimes  unfeafonably,  and  adding  more  and  larger  things  than  are 
fit,  finifh  it  more  flowly  ;  fo  we  at  prefent  have  not  only  rapidly  and  mag¬ 
nificently  evinced  that  we  erred  in  the  former  part  of  our  difcuffion,  in  con- 
fequence  of  thinking  that  great  paradigms  fhould  be  employed  about  a  king, 
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but  we  reviled  the  wonderful  bulk  of  the  fable,  and  were  compelled  to  ufe  a 
o-reater  part  of  it  than  was  proper.  On  this  account,  we  have  made  a  more 
prolix  demonflration,  and  have  not  entirely  finifhed  the  fable.  But,  indeed, 
our  difcourfe,  like  an  animal,  appears  to  have  its  exterior  delineation  fuffi- 
ciently  perfedt,  but  is  not  yet  perfpicuous,  through  paint,  and  the  mixture  of 
colours.  But  it  is  more  becoming  to  exhibit  every  animal  by  words  and 
difcourfe,  to  fuch  as  are  able  to  follow  the  difquifition,  than  by  painting,  and 
the  whole  of  manual  operation  ;  but  other  things  are  to  be  exhibited  through 
the  operations  of  the  hand. 

Soc.  jun.  This,  indeed,  is  rightly  faid  :  but  (how  me  why  you  fay  you 
have  not  yet  fpoken  fufficiently. 

Guest.  It  is  difficult,  O  divine  youth,  to  exhibit  great  things  perfpicu- 
oufly,  without  examples.  For  each  of  us  appears  to  know  all  things  as  in  a 
dream  1 ,  and  again  to  be  ignorant  of  all  things  according  to  a  wakeful  per¬ 
ception. 

Boc.  jun.  How  do  you  fay  this  ? 

Guest.  We  appear  at  prefent  to  have  moved  very  abfurdly  the  paflion 
refpedfing  fcience  which  is  in  us. 

Soc.  jun.  In  what  refpedt  ? 

Guest.  The  example,  O  blelTed  youth,  which  I  have  adduced  will  again 
require  an  example. 

Soc.  jun.  Why  ?  Tell  me,  and  do  not  in  any  refpedt  be  remifs  on  my 
account. 

Guest.  I  will,  (ince  you  are  prepared  to  follow  me.  For  we  know  what 
boys  do  as  foon  as  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  letters. 

Soc.  jun.  What  is  that  ? 

Guest.  They  fufficiently  perceive  each  of  the  elements  in  the  fhorteft  and 
eafieft  fyllables,  and  are  able  to  fpeak  the  truth  concerning  them. 

Soe.  JUN.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But,  being  again  dubious  about  thefe  in  other  fyllables,  they  arc 
deceived  in  opinion  and  difcourfe. 

1  The  foul  pofiefies  a  twofold  knowledge,  one  indiftindt,  but  the  other  diftindl,  fcientific,  and 
without  ambiguity.  For  we  eflentially  contain  the  reafons  of  things,  and  breathe,  as  it  were,  the 
knowledge  of  them  ;  but  we  do  not  always  poflefs  them  in  energy. 
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Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  May  they  not,  therefore,  thus  be  eafily,  and  in  the  moft  beautiful 
manner,  led  to  things  which  they  do  not  yet  know  ? 

Soc.  jun.  How  ? 

Guest.  By  leading  them  firft  to  thofe  fyllables  in  which  they  have  had 
right  opinions  refpecling  thefe  very  fame  things  ;  but,  when  we  have  thus 
led  them,  to  place  before  them  things  which  they  do  not  vet  know  ;  and,  by 
comparing  them  together,  to  (how  them  that  there  is  the  fame  fimilituce  and 
nature  in  both  the  complications,  till  the  things  conceived  by  true  opinion 
are  prefented  to  the  view  compared  with  all  the  unknown  particulars.  But 
thefe  being  prefented  to  the  view,  and  examples  of  them  produced,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  denominate  that  which  is  different  in  all  the  elements  of  every 
fyllable  as  different  from  other  things  ;  but  that  which  is  the  fame,  as  always 
the  fame,  according  to  things  the  fame  with  itfelf. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  This,  therefore,  we  fufficiently  comprehend,  viz.  that  the  gene- 
ration-of  a  paradigm  then  takes  place,  when  that  which  is  the  fame  in  an¬ 
other  divulfed  particular  being  rightly  conceived  by  opinion,  and  accommo¬ 
dated  to  each,  produces  one  true  opinion  of  both. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  Shall  we  therefore  wonder,  if  our  foul,  fuffering  the  fame  thing  na¬ 
turally  about  the  elements  of  all  things,  at  one  time  is  eftablifhed  in  certain 
particulars  by  truth  itfelf  about  each  individual  thing,  and  at  another  time 
fluctuates  in  other  particulars,  about  all  things?  And  that  when,  in  certain 
commixtions,  it  thinks  rightly,  it  fhould  again  be  ignorant  of  thefe  very  fame 
things,  w'hen  it  is  transferred  to  long  and  difficult  fyllables  of  things  ? 

Soc.  jun.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this. 

Guest.  For  how,  my  friend,  can  any  one,  beginning  from  falfe  opinion, 
arrive  at  any,  even  the  fmallefl  part  of  truth,  and  thus  acquire  wiidom  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Nearly  no  one. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  thefe  things  naturally  fubfift  in  this  manner,  you 
and  I  fhall  not  in  any  refpedt  err,  if  we  fir  ft  of  all  endeavour  to  perceive  the 
nature  of  the  whole  paradigm  in  another  fmall  and  partial  paradigm  ;  and 
after  this,  betaking  ourfelves  to  the  paradigm  of  a  king,  which  is  the  greateft 
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of  all  paradigms,  and  deriving  it  from  leffer  things,  endeavour  again,  through 
a  paradigm,  to  know  by  art  the  remedy  of  political  affairs,  that  we  may  be 
partakers  of  wakeful  perceptions  inftead  of  a  dream. 

Soc.  jun.  Perfeftly  right. 

Guest.  Again,  therefore,  let  us  refume  the  former  part  of  our  difcourfe, 
viz.  that  fince  an  innumerable  multitude,  together  with  the  royal  genus, 
doubt  refpefting  the  government  of  a  city,  it  is  requifite  to  feparate  all  thefe 
from  the  royal  genus,  and  to  leave  it  by  itfelf.  And  for  this  purpofe  we 
faid  it  was  requifite  that  we  fhould  have  a  certain  paradigm. 

Soc.  jun.  And  very  much  fo. 

Guest.  But  what  paradigm  can  any  one  adduce  which  both  contains  po¬ 
litical  concerns,  and  is  the  fmalleft  poffible,  fo  that  he  may  fufficiently  find 
the  objeft  of  his  inveftigation  ?  Are  you  willing,  by  Jupiter,  unlefs  we  have 
fomething  elfe  at  hand,  that  we  choofe  the  weaving  art?  Not  the  whole, 
indeed,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you  :  for,  perhaps,  the  weaving  of  wool  will  be 
fufficient.  For  it  may  happen  that  this  part  being  chofen  may  teflify  that 
which  we  wifh  to  evince. 

Soc.  JUN.  For  why  fhould  it  not  ? 

Guest.  Shall  we  therefore  now,  with  refpeft  to  this  part  of  the  weaving 
art,  aft  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  did  above,  viz.  divide  every  particular  by 
cutting  the  parts  of  parts  ?  and,  paffing  over  all  things  in  the  fhorteft  man¬ 
ner  poffible,  return  to  that  which  is  ufeful  to  our  prefent  purpofe  ? 

Soc.  jun.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  My  anfwer  to  you  fhall  be  an  explanation  of  the  thing. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  mod  excellently. 

Guest.  Of  all  the  things  which  we  fabricate  and  poffefs,  fome  are  for 
the  fake  of  doing  fomething,  and  others  are  auxiliaries  againff  any  inconve¬ 
nience  we  may  fuffer.  And  of  auxiliaries,  fome  are  alexipharmic  r,  as  well 
divine  as  human?  but  others  are  lubfervient  to  defence.  And  of  things  fub- 
fervient  to  defence,  fome  confift  of  warlike  apparatus,  and  others  are  inclo- 
fures.  And  of  inclofures,  fome  are  veils,  and  others  are  defences  againft 
heat  and  cold.  But  of  defences,  fome  are  coverings,  and  others  are  apparel. 
And  of  apparel,  one  part  is  an  under  veil,  and  another  a  furrounding  cover¬ 
ing. 
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ing.  And  of  furrounding  coverings,  fome  are  fimple,  and  others  compofite. 
But  of  the  compofite,  fome  are  perforated,  but  others  are  connedled  together 
without  perforation.  And  of  thofe  that  are  without  perforation,  fome  are 
compofed  from  the  nerves  of  things  growing  out  of  the  earth,  but  others  are 
hairy.  And  of  the  hairy,  fome  are  conglutinated  by  water  and  earth,  but 
others  are  themfelves  connedted  together  with  themfelves.  To  thefe  auxili¬ 
aries  and  coverings,  which  are  wrought  from  the  fame  things  being  bound 
together,  we  give  the  name  of  garments.  But  we  call  that  art  which  is 
efpecially  converfant  with  garments,  vedific,  from  the  thing  itfelf,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  above  we  called  the  art  refpedling  a  city  politic.  We  like- 
.wife  fay  that  the  weaving  art,  fo  far  as  for  the  mod;  part  it  weaves  garments, 
differs  in  nothing  but  the  name  from  the  vedific  art;  jud  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  we  formerly  obferved  that  a  royal  differed  only  nominally  from  a  po¬ 
litical  character. 

Soc.  jun.  Mod;  right. 

Guest.  But  after  this  we  diould  thus  reafon  :  that  fome  one  may,  perhaps, 
think  it  has  been  diffidently  ffiown  that  the  weaving  art  is  converfant  with 
garments,  but  may  not  be  able  to  perceive,  that  though  it  is  not  yet  didin- 
guifhed  from  things  which  cooperate  near  together,  it  is  feparated  from 
many  other  things  of  a  kindred  nature. 

Soc.  jun.  Tell  me  what  things  of  a  kindred  nature. 

Guest.  You  do  not  underdand  what  has  been  faid,  as  it  feems.  It  ap 
pears,  therefore,  that  we  diould  return  from  the  end  to  the  beginning.  For, 
if  you  underdand  propinquity,  we  have  now  feparated  this  from  the  weaving 
art,  by  didributing  the  compofition  of  coverings  into  things  put  under,  and 
things  furrounding  us. 

Soc.  jun.  I  underdand  you. 

Guest.  We  have  like  wife  feparated  every  kind  of  fabrication  from  thread 
.and  broom,  and  all  fach  plantal  produdlions  as  we  jud  now  called  nerves. 
.Wealfo  defined  the  compreffive  art,  and  the  compofition  which  employs  per¬ 
foration  and  fewing,  which  for  the  mod  part  pertains  to  the  currier’s  art. 

Soc.  jujsr.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  We  alfo  feparated  the  fabrication  of  fimple  coverings  from  fkins, 
and  of  fuch  coverings  as  are  employed  in  building,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
tedlonic,  and  in  all  other  arts  which  are  employed  in  dopping  the  effluxions 
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of  water.  Alfo  fuch  arts  as  procure  reftraints  in  joining,  and  violent  actions, 
and  which  are  employed  about  the  conftrudtion  of  doors,  and  diftribute  the 
parts  of  the  cementing  art.  We  have  likewife  divided  the  armour-making 
art,  which  is  a  fedtion  of  the  great  and  all-various  power  eftedtive  of  de¬ 
fence.  We  alfo  defined,  in  the  very  beginning,  the  whole  art  of  cooking, 
which  i*  converfant  with  alexipharmics  ;  and  we  left  a  certain  art,  which 
appears  to  be  that  we  are  in  purfuit  of,  viz.  which  defends  againft  cold, 
produces  woollen  veftments,  and  is  called  the  art  of  weaving. 

Soc.  juisr.  It  feems  fo. 

Guest.  But  we  have  not  yet,  O  boy,  perfe&ly  difcufled  this  matter.  For 
he  who  is  firft  engaged  in  the  making  of  garments  appears  to  adtin  a  man¬ 
ner  diredtly  contrary  to  the  weaver. 

Soc.  jun.  How  fo  ? 

Gu  est.  For  the  work  of  the  weaver  is  a  certain  knitting  too-ether. 

O  O 

Soc.  JUN.  It  is. 

Guest.  But  the  work  of  him  who  firfi:  engages  in  the  making  of  garments 
confifts  in  diffolving  things  joined  together. 

Soc.  jun.  What  kind  of  work  is  this  ? 

Guest.  The  work  of  the  art  of  carding  wool.  Or  (hall  we  dare  to  call 
the  art  of  carding  wool  the  weaving  art,  and  a  wool-carder  a  weaver  ? 

Soc.  jun.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  But  if  anv  one  fhould  call  the  art  efFedtive  of  the  thread  and  woof 
in  a  loom  the  weaving  art,  he  would  affert  a  paradox,  and  give  it  a  falie 
name. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  whether  fhall  we  fay  that  the  whole  attention  and  care  of  the 
fuller  and  the  mender  contribute  nothing  to  the  making  of  garments?  Or 
(hall  we  alfo  call  thefe  weaving  arts  ? 

Soc.  jun.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  But  all  thefe  contend  with  the  power  of  the  weaving  art,  refpedl- 
ing  the  care  and  the  making  of  garments ;  attributing,  indeed,  to  it  the 
greateft  part,  but  likewife  afligning  to  themfelves  great  portions  of  the  fame 

art. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Befides  thefe,.  it  further  appears  requifite,  that  the  arts  effedlive  of 
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the  inftruments  through  which  the  weaver  accomplifhes  his  work,  fhould  be 
confidered  as  concaufes  of  every  work  accomplilhed  by  weaving. 

Soc.  jun.  Moft  right. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  will  our  difcourfe  about  the  weaving  art,  a 
part  of  which  we  have  chofen,  be  fufficiently  defined,  if  we  afifert  that  it  is 
the  moft  beautiful  and  the  greateft  of  all  the  arts  which  are  employed  about 
woollen  garments  ?  Or  (hall  we  thus,  indeed,  fpeak  fomething  of  the  truth, 
but  yet  neither  clearly  nor  perfectly  till  we  have  feparated  all  thefe  arts 
from  it  ? 

Soc.  jun.  This  will  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  Muft  we  not,  therefore,  in  the  next  place  a£t  in  this  manner, 
that  our  difcourfe  may  proceed  in  an  orderly  feries  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  let  us  confider  two  arts  which  fubfift 
about  all  things. 

Soc.  jun.  What  are  they  ? 

Guest.  One  is  the  concaufe  of  generation,  and  the  other  is  the  caule 
itfelf. 

Soc.  jun.  How  ? 

Guest.  Such  arts  as  do  not  fabricate  the  thing  itfelf,  but  prepare  inftru- 
ments  for  the  fabricators,  without  which  inftruments  the  propofed  work 
cannot  be  effected, — thefe  are  concaufes  :  but  thofe  which  fabricate  the 
thing  itfelf  are  caufes. 

Soc.  jun.  This  diftindtion  is  reafonable. 

Guest.  In  the  next  place,  thofe  arts  which  produce  the  diftafF,  and  the 
fhuttle,  and  fuch  other  inftruments  as  contribute  to  the  making  of  gar¬ 
ments, — all  thefe  I  call  concaufes  :  but  thofe  which  pay  attention  to  and 
fabricate  garments  I  call  caufes. 

Soc.  jun.  Moft  right. 

Guest.  But,  of  caufes,  it  will  be  proper  efpecially  to  colled!  that  which 
pertains  to  the  wafhing  of  garments,  and  that  which  is  fkilled  in  mending, 
and  all  the  therapeutic  care  about  thefe,  fince  the  cofmetic  art  is  abundant, 
and  to  denominate  the  whole  the  fuller’s  art. 

Soc.  jun.  It  will  fo. 

Guest.  But  there  is  one  art  comprehending  that  part  which  cards  wool 
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and  fpins,  and  likewife  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  making  of  garments, 
and  which  is  called  by  all  men  the  wool- working  art. 

Soc.  jun.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  The  art  of  carding  wool,  and  the  half  of  that  art  which  ufes  the 
fhuttle,  and  that  art  which  feparates  from  each  other  things  joined  together, 
— all  thefe,  in  fhort,  form  a  part  of  the  wool-working  art,  of  which  there 
are  two  great  parts,  one  collective,  and  the  other  feparative. 

Soc.  jun.  There  are  fo. 

Guest.  The  art  of  carding  wool,  therefore,  and  all  thofe  other  arts 
which  we  juft  now  mentioned,  belong  to  the  feparative  part.  For  that  art 
which  divides  in  wool  and  thread,  after  one  manner  with  the  fhuttle,  and 
after  another  with  the  hands,  has  all  the  names  which  we  have  juft  now 
mentioned. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Again,  we  muft  take  a  part  of  the  colle&ive  part,  and  of  the 
wool-working  art  contained  in  it ;  but  we  muft  pafs  by  all  fuch  things  of  a 
feparating  nature  as  we  happen  to  find  there,  and  bifeft:  the  wool-working 
art,  together  with  the  colle&ive  and  feparative  fe&ion. 

Soc.  jun.  Let  us  divide  them. 

Guest.  It  will  be  proper  for  you,  therefore,  Socrates,  to  divide  the  col- 
ledlive,  together  with  the  wool-working  part,  if  we  wifh  to  apprehend  fuffi- 
ciently  the  propofed  weaving  art. 

Soc.  jun.  It  will  be  requifite. 

Guest.  It  will  indeed  :  and  we  fay,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  it  is  ftreptic, 
or  converfant  with  rolling,  and  the  other  fymple&ic,  or  complicative. 

Soc.  jun.  Do  I  then  underftand  you  ?  For  you  appear  to  me  to  lay  that 
the  elaboration  of  the  thread  is  ftreptic. 

Guest.  Not  the  elaboration  of  this  only,  but  likewife  of  the  woof.  Or 
can  we  find  any  generation  of  it  which  is  not  ftreptic  ? 

Soc.  jun.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  Define  alfo  each  of  thefe  :  for  perhaps  you  will  find  the  definition 
feafonable. 

Soc.  jun.  In  what  refpedl  ? 

Gujest.  In  this.  We  fay  that  the  work  of  the  wool-carder,  when  it  is 
drawn  out  into  length  and  breadth,  is  a  certain  fraxfture. 
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Soc.  jun.  We  do. 

Guest.  This,  when  it  is  turned  by  the  difiaff,  and  becomes  a  folid  thread, 
is  called  ftamen  :  but  they  fay  that  the  art  which  diredls  this  is  Remonic,  or 
converfant  with  fluff  to  be  woven. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  But  fuch  things  as  receive  a  loofe  contortion,  and  by  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  thread  with  the  attraction  of  the  polifh  acquire  a  meafured  foft- 
uefs, — of  thefe  we  call  what  is  fpun  the  woof,  but  the  art  itfelf  which  pre- 
fides  over  thefe,  woof-fpinning. 

Soc.  jun.  Moft  right. 

Guest.  And  now  that  part  of  the  weaving  art  which  we  propofed  is 
obvious  to  every  one.  For,  with  refped:  to  a  part  of  the  colledlive  art  in  the 
working  of  wool,  when  it  accomplifhes  that  which  is  woven  by  a  fit  knitting 
too-ether  of  the  woof  and  the  thread,  then  the  whole  of  the  thing  woven  is 
called  a  woollen  garment,  but  the  art  prefiding  over  this,  textorian. 

Soc.  jun.  Moft  right. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo.  But  why  then  did  we  not  immediately  anfwer,  that  the 
plecStic  art  is  that  which  weaves  together  the  woof  and  the  thread,  infteacf  of 
proceeding  in  a  circle,  and  defining  many  things  in  vain  ? 

Soc.  JUN.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  O  gueft,  that  we  have  faid  any  thing 
in  vain. 

Guest.  This  is  not  at  all  wonderful.  But  perhaps,  O  bleffed  youth,  it 
will  be  feen  that  you  will  often  hereafter  fall  into  this  difeafe.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful.  But  hear  a  certain  difcourfe,  which  is  proper  to  be  delivered 
refpedting  all  fuch  particulars  as  thefe. 

Soc.  jun.  Only  relate  it. 

Guest.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  firffc  place,  behold  the  whole  of  excefs 
and  deficiency,  that  we  may  praife  and  blame  according  to  reafon  whatever  is 
faid  with  more  prolixity  or  brevity  than  is  becoming  in  deputations  of  this 
kind. 

Soc.  jun.  It  will  be  proper  fo  to  do. 

Guest.  But  I  think  we  fhall  do  right  by  difcourfing  about  thefe  things. 

Soc.  jun.  About  what  things  ? 

Guest.  About  prolixity  and  brevity,  and  the  whole  of  excefs  and  defi¬ 
ciency.  For  the  art  of  meafuring  is  converfant  with  all  thefe. 
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Soc.jun.  It  is. 

Guest.  We  will  divide  it,  therefore,  into  two  parts.  For  it  is  requifite 
to  that  after  which  we  are  haftening. 

Soc.  jun.  Inform  me  how  this  divifion  is  to  be  made. 

Guest.  Thus.  OnS  part  according  to  the  communion  of  magnitude  and 
parvitude  with  each  other ;  but  the  other  part  according  to  the  neceffary 
effence  of  generation. 

Soc.  jun.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  natural,  that  the  greater  ought 
to  be  called  greater  than  nothing  elfe  than  the  lelfer  ?  and  again,  that  the 
leffer  fhould  not  be  lelfer  than  any  thing  than  the  greater  ? 

Soc.  jun.  To  me  it  does. 

Guest.  But  what?  Mull  we  not  fay  that  what  furpalfes  the  nature  of 
mediocrity,  and  is  furpalfed  by  it,  whether  in  words  or  atftions,  is  that  by 
which  efpecially  good  and  bad  men  differ  from  each  other  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  Thefe  twofold  elfences,  therefore,  and  judgments  of  the  great 
and  the  fmall  muft  be  eftabliffied  ;  but  not,  as  we  juft  now  faid,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  each  other  only.  But,  as  we  now  fay,  they  are  rather  partly  to  be 
referred  to  each  other,  and  partly  to  mediocrity.  Are  we  however  willing 
to  learn  on  what  account  this  is  requifite  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  If  fome  one  refers  the  nature  of  the  greater  to  nothing  elfe  than 
the  nature  of  the  leffer,  he  will  not  refer  it  to  mediocrity.  Or  will  he  ? 

Soc.  jun.  He  will  not. 

Guest.  May  we  not,  therefore,  divide  the  arts  themfelves,  and  all  their 
works,  according  to  this  reafoning  ?  And  ffiall  we  not  entirely  take  aw  ay 
the  political  fcience  which  we  are  now  inveftigating,  and  that  which  is 
called  the  weaving  art?  For  all  fuch  things  as  thefe  guard  againft  that 
which  is  more  or  lefs  than  mediocrity,  not  as  if  it  had  no  fubfiftence,  but  as 
a  thing  of  a  difficult  nature  in  adlions.  And  after  this  manner  preferving 
mediocrity,  they  effedt  every  thing  beautiful  and  good. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  we  take  away  the  politic  fcience,  will  not  our  iu- 
veftigation  after  this  of  the  royal  fcience  be  dubious  ? 
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Soc.  jun.  Very  much  fo. 

Guest.  Whether,  therefore,  as  in  our  inveftigation  of  a  fophift,  we  com¬ 
pelled  non-being  to  be,  after  diicourfe  about  it  fled  from  us,  fo  now  fhall  we 
compel  the  more  and  the  leis  to  become  meafured,  not  only  with  reference 
to  each  other,  but  likewife  to  the  generation  of  mediocrity  ?  For  no  one  can 
indubitably  become  a  politician,  or  knowing  in  any  thing  elfe  pertaining  to 
actions,  unlels  he  affents  to  this. 

Soc.  jun.  We  ought,  therefore,  efpecially  to  do  this  now. 

Guest.  This,  Socrates,  is  a  ftill  greater  work  than  that;  though,  as  we 
may  remember,  that  was  very  prolix.  But  a  thing  of  this  kind  may  be  fup- 
pofed  refpe&ing  them,  and  very  juftly. 

Soc.  jun.  Of  what  kind? 

Guest.  That  there  is  occafion  for  what  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  in  order 
to  evince  what  is  accurate  refpecliug  this  thing.  Further  frill,  with  refpedt  to 
the  prefent  particulars,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  fhown  fufficiently,  that 
this  difcourfe  will  afford  us  magnificent  affiftance,  as  leading  us  to  think  that 
all  arts  are  to  be  fimilarly  meafured  according  to  the  more  and  the  lefs,  not 
only  among  themfelves,  but  likewife  with  reference  to  the  generation  of 
mediocrity.  For,  this  having  a  fubfiftence,  they  alfo  are  :  and,  thefe  fub- 
fifting,  this  alfo  is.  And  either  of  thefe  being  taken  away,  neither  of  them 
will  fubfift. 

Soc.  jun.  This  indeed  is  right.  But  what  follows  ? 

Guest.  We  fliould  evidently  divide  the  art  of  meafuring  (as  we  have 
laid)  into  two  parts ;  placing  as  one  of  its  parts  all  thofe  arts  which  meafure 
number,  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  velocity,  with  reference  to  the  contrary  ; 
but  placing  as  its  other  part,  fuch  arts  as  regard  the  moderate  and  the  be¬ 
coming,  the  feafonable  and  the  fit,  and  all  fuch  as  fly  from  the  extremes  to  the 
middle. 

Soc.  jun.  Each  of  thefe  fections  is  great,  and  they  differ  much  from  each 
other. 

Guest.  That,  Socrates,  which  is  fometimes  afferted  by  many  of  thofe 
elegant  men,  who  think  they  aflert  fomething  wife,  when  they  fay  that  the 
art  of  meafuring  is  converfant  with  all  generated  natures,  is  now  afferted  by 
us.  For  all  artificial  things  after  a  certain  manner  participate  of  meafure  ; 
but,  m  confequence  of  not  being  accuftomed  to  divide  according  to  ipecies, 
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thefe  men  immediately  colledt  into  the  fame  thefe  things  which  fo  widely 
differ  from  each  other,  and  conhder  them  as  limilar.  And,  again,  they  do  the 
very  contrary  to  this  :  for  things  which  are  different  they  do  not  divide 
according  to  parts,  though  it  is  requifite  that,  when  any  one  firft  perceives 
the  communion  of  many  things,  he  Ihould  not  defifi:  till  he  perceives  all  the 
differences  in  it  which  are  placed  in  fpecies :  and  again,  when  he  perceives 
all-various  diff  militudes  in  multitudes,  he  cannot  defift  from  this  difficult 
perception,  till,  having  inclofed  all  fuch  things  as  are  allied  in  one  fimilitude, 
he  comprehends  them  in  the  efifence  of  a  certain  genus.  And  thus  much 
may  fuffice  refpedling  thefe  particulars,  and  concerning  defect  and  excels. 
This  only  muff  be  carefully  obferved,  that  two  genera  of  meafures  about 
thefe  particulars  have  been  invented,  and  that  we  fhould  remember  what 
they  are. 

Soc.  jun.  We  will  remember. 

Guest.  But,  after  this  difeuffion,  let  us  aflume  another  refpedting  the 
obje&s  of  our  inveftigation,  and  the  whole  purport  of  this  difeourfe. 

Soc.  jun.  What  is  it? 

Guest.  If  any  one  fhould  alk  us  refpedting  the  cuftom  of  thofe  that 
learn  their  letters,  when  they  are  alked  from  what  letters  a  word  is  com- 
pofed,  lhall  we  fay  that  the  inquiry  is  then  made  for  the  fake  of  one  word 
only,  or  that  they  may  become  more  Ikilful  in  every  thing  pertaining  to 
grammar  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Evidently  that  they  may  become  more  Ikilful  in  the  whole  of 
grammar. 

Guest.  But  what  again  ?  Is  our  inquiry  refpedting  a  politician  under¬ 
taken  bv  us  more  for  the  fake  of  the  politician,  than  that  we  may  become 
more  Ikilful  in  every  difeuffion  ? 

Soc.  jun.  This  alfo  is  evident,  that  it  is  undertaken  on  this  latter 
account. 

Guest.  No  one  indeed  endued  with  intelled:  would  be  willing  to  invefei- 
gate  the  art  of  weaving,  for  its  own  lake  alone:  but  I  think  mold  men  are 
ignorant,  that  there  are  certain  fenfible  fimilitudes  of  things  which  are 
naturally  capable  of  being  eafily  learnt,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
making  thefe  manifeft,  when  anyone  willies  to  point  them  out  to  feme  one 
inquiring  a  reafon  refpedling  them,  not  in  conjun&ion  with  things,  but  with 
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facility,  without  aligning  a  reafon.  But  of  things  the  greateft  and  the  mold 
honourable,  there  is  not  any  image  clearly  fabricated  for  men,  which  being- 
exhibited  by  him  who  wifhes  to  fill  the  foul  of  the  inquirer,  can,  by  being  har¬ 
monized  to  feme  one  of  the  fenfes,  fufficiently  fill  the  foul.  Hence  it  is  requisite 
to  meditate  how  we  may  be  able  to  give  and  receive  a  reafon  for  every  thing. 
For  incorporeal  natures,  as  they  are  the  mold  beautiful  and  the  greateft  of 
all  things,  can  alone  be  clearly  pointed  out  by  reafon,  but  by  nothing  elfe. 
And  all  we  have  laid  at  prefent  is  afterted  for  the  fake  of  thefe  things.  But 
the  confideration  of  every  particular  is  more  eafily  effected  in  fmall  thino-s 
than  in  fuch  as  are  great. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  mold  beautifully. 

Guest.  Do  we,  therefore,  remember  on  what  account  all  thefe  things 
have  been  faid  by  us  ? 

Soc.  jun.  On  what  account  ? 

Guest.  Principally  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  which  we  were  in¬ 
volved,  through  the  prolix  difcourle  about  the  weaving  art,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  univerfe.  We  likewife  confidered  the  difeourfe  of  the  fophild 
about  the  effence  of  non-being,  as  full  of  prolixity.  And  on  all  thefe 
accounts  we  terrified  ourfelves,  fearing  left  we  fhould  fpeak  fuperfluoufly  in 
conjunction  with  prolixity.  Confider,  therefore,  all  thefe  things  as  faid  by 
us,  in  order  that  we  may  not  fuffer  any  thing  of  this  kind  again. 

Soc.  jun.  Be  it  fo.  Only  difeufs  what  remains. 

Guest.  I  fay,  therefore,  it  is  requifite  that  both  you  and  I  fhould  be 
mindful  of  what  we  have  now  faid,  as  often  as  brevity  or  prolixity  of  dif¬ 
eourfe  is  blamed,  not  judging  the  prolixities  by  one  another,  but  according 
to  that  part  of  the  meafuring  art,  which  we  faid  above  ought  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  a  view  to  the  becoming. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  But  yet  all  things  are  not  referred  to  this.  For  we  do  not  require 
in  order  to  obtain  pleafure  a  prolixity  which  harmonizes  with  nothing, 
unlefs  as  a  certain  appendix.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  make  the  eafy  and  rapid 
difeoverv  of  the  object  of  our  inveftigation  our  principal  intention  ;  but  this 
ouffit  to  be  confidered  by  us  as  a  fecondarv  thing.  But  we  fhould  by  far 
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with  a  difcourfe,  however  extended,  which  renders  the  hearer  more  inven¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  fame  muft  be  faid  of  a  difcourfe  however  fhort.  Further  ftill, 
it  becomes  him  who  blames  long  difcourfes  in  difquifitions  fuch  as  thefe, 
and  who  does  not  admit  circular  periods,  not  to  condemn  them  altogether 
rapidly,  and  immediately,  but  to  fhow  firft  that  we  fhall  be  more  fit  for 
di  feu  (lion,  and  more  capable  of  dilcovering  things  by  reafon,  by  fhorter  dif¬ 
courfes  :  but  we  fhould  neither  pay  any  attention  to,  nor  even  leem  to  hear 
any  other  praife  or  blame.  And  thus  much  may  fuffice  for  thefe  things, 
if  it  alfo  feems  fo  to  you.  Let  us,  therefore,  again  return  to  the  political 
charader,  introducing  the  before-mentioned  paradigm  of  the  weaving  art. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  well  :  and  let  us  do  as  you  fay. 

Guest.  Is  not,  therefore,  the  office  of  a  king  to  be  feparated  from  that  of 
many  fhepherds,  or  rather  from  that  of  all  thole  who  have  the  charge  of  herds  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Yes. 

Guest.  But  we  fay  that  the  confideration  of  caufes  and  concaufes  re- 
fpeding  a  citv  remains,  which  are  firft  to  be  divided  from  each  other. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  You  know,  therefore,  that  it  is  difficult  to  biled  thefe.  But  the 
caufe  of  this  will,  I  think,  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiry  be  not  lefs  apparent. 

Soc.  jun.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  fo  to  do. 

Guest.  Let  us,  then,  divide  them  into  parts,  like  vidims,  fince  we  cannot 
bifed  them  :  for  it  is  always  requifite  to  cut  into  the  neareft  number  poffible. 

Soc.  jun.  How,  therefore,  fhall  we  do  at  prefent  ? 

Guest.  Juft  as  we  did  above:  for  we  placed  all  fuch  inftruments  as  are 
fubfervient  to  weaving,  as  concaufes. 

Soc.  jun.  We  did. 

Guest.  The  fame  thing,  therefore,  muft  be  done  by  us  now,  and  it  is  ft i II 
more  necefiary  than  it  was  then.  For  fuch  things  as  fabricate  in  a  city 
either  a  fmall  or  a  large  inftrument  are  all  of  them  to  be  conlidered  as  con¬ 
caufes  ;  fince  without  thefe  a  city  could  never  fubfift,  nor  yet  the  politic 
fcience.  But  yet  again  we  do  not  eftablifh  any  one  of  thele  as  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  royal  fcience. 

Soc.  jun.  We  do  not. 

Guest.  We  likewife  attempt  to  accomplifh  a  difficult  thing,  in  feparating 
this  genus  from  others.  For  he  who  fays  that  it  is  an  inftrument  of  fome 
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particular  being,  appears  to  fpeak  probably  :  but  at  the  fame  time  we  mud 
fay  that  this  is  different  from  the  poffeffions  belonging  to  a  city. 

Soc.  jun.  In  what  refpedl  ? 

Guest.  Becaufe  it  has  not  this  power.  For  caufes  do  not  adhere  to  ge¬ 
neration  as  an  indrument,  but  on  account  of  the  fafety  of  that  which  is 
fabricated. 

Soc.  jun.  What  kind  of  thing  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  An  all-various  fpecies  produced  from  things  dry  and  moiff,  fiery 
and  without  fire,  and  which  we  call  by  one  appellation,  a  veffel,  though  it  is 
an  abundant  fpecies  :  but  I  think  this  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  fcience  we 
are  invefti^atino;. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly  not. 

Guest.  But  the  third  fpecies,  or  that  of  poffeffions,  appears  to  be  multi¬ 
form,  confiding  of  the  terreftrial  and  aqautic,  the  much-wandering  and  the 
.nerratic,  the  honourable  and  the  ignoble;  and  it  has  one  name,  becaufe  the 
whole  of  it  fubfifts  for  the  fake  of  a  certain  fitting,  as  it  always  becomes  a 
feat  to  fomething. 

Soc.  jun.  What  kind  of  thing  is  it  ? 

Guest.  It  is  that  which  is  called  a  vehicle,  a  thing  which  is  not  entirely 
the  work  of  the  politic  fcience,  but  rather  of  the  tedlonic,  ceramic1,  and 
calcotypic  3. 

Soc.  jun.  I  underftand  you. 

Guest.  Muff  we  then  mention  a  fourth  fpecies  of  thefe,  in  which  mod: 
of  the  things  formerly  fpoken  of  by  us  are  contained  ?  viz.  every  kind  of 
garment,  many  arms,  walls,  all  inclofures,  confiding  either  of  earth  or  done, 
and  ten  thoufand  other  things.  And  fince  all  thefe  are  condrudled  for  the 
fake  of  defence,  the  whole  may  mod  judly  be  called  a  fortification  ;  and,  for 
the  mod  part,  may  more  properly  be  confidered  as  much  more  the  work  of 
the  architedl  and  weaver  than  of  the  politician. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Are  we,  therefore,  willing  to  rank  in  the  fifth  place  the  arts  of 
adorning,  painting,  and  mufic,  together  with  fuch  arts  as  ufe  thefe  ;  from 
which  certain  imitations  are  devifed  for  the  lake  of  procuring  us  pleafure, 
and  which  may  be  judly  comprehended  in  one  name  ? 
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Soc.  JUN.  In  what  name  ? 

Guest.  They  may  be  denominated  fportive. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  This  one  name,  therefore,  accords  with  all  thefe :  for  no  one  of 
them  does  any  thing  ferioufly,  but  all  their  operations  are  for  the  fake  of 
fport. 

Soc.  jun.  This  alfo  I  nearly  underftand. 

Guest.  But  ought  we  not  to  place  as  a  hxth  all-various  fpecies,  and, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  many  other  arts,  that  art  which  prepares  bodies  for 
all  the  above-mentioned  particulars  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Of  what  art  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  That  art  which  digs  gold  and  filver,  and  other  metals,  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  likewife  that  which  cuts  down  trees,  that  which  con- 
ftrudts  fomething  by  fhaving  off  the  hair,  the  knitting  art,  that  which  cuts 
off  the  barks  of  trees,  and  the  fkins  of  animals,  and  all  fuch  arts  as  are  con- 
verfant  with  things  of  this  kind.  Alfo,  fuch  arts  as  procure  cork,  books,  and 
bonds,  fabricating  compofite  fpecies  from  genera  which  are  not  compofite. 
The  whole  of  this  we  call  the  firft-born  poffeffion  of  mankind,  fimple,  and 
by  no  means  the  work  of  the  royal  fcience. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  The  poffeffion  of  nutriment,  and  fuch  things  as  when  mingled 
with  the  body  can,  by  their  parts,  adminifter  to  its  wants,  muff  be  ranked  in 
the  feventh  place.  And  the  whole  of  this  muft  be  denominated  by  us  nutri¬ 
ment,  unlefs  we  have  any  thing  better  to  adopt  inftead  of  it.  However,  we 
may  place  the  whole  cf  this  under  agriculture,  hunting,  gymnaflic,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  cooking,  and  attribute  it  to  thefe  more  properly  than  to  the  politic 
fcience. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Nearly,  therefore,  all  poffeffions,  except  thofe  of  tame  animals, 
may  I  think  be  found  in  thefe  feven  genera.  But  confider  :  for  it  was  mo  If 
juft  that  the  fpecies  which  we  called  firft-born  fhould  be  introduced  firlf  ; 
and  after  this,  inftrument,  veffel,  vehicle,  fortification,  that  which  is  fportive, 
and  cattle.  But  if  any  thing  of  no  great  confequence  is  latent,  which  may 
be  accommodated  to  fome  one  of  thefe,  we  omit  it ;  fuch  as  the  idea  of 
coin,  of  feals,  and  of  every  thing  imprsffed  or  carved.  For  thefe  things  are 
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not  very  much  allied  to  the  genus ;  but  fome  accord  with  it,  for  the  purpofe 
of  ornament,  others  as  fubfervient  to  inftruments,  violently,  indeed,  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  may  be  drawn  to  this  end.  But  the  nurture  of  herds 
which  we  before  diftributed,  feems  to  comprehend  the  whole  poffeffion  of 
tame  animals,  {laves  being  excepted. 

Soc.  JUN.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  The  genus  of  {laves,  and  of  all  fervants,  remains,  in  which  I  pro- 
phefy,  that  thofe  who  contend  with  a  king  refpedting  the  thing  woven  will 
become  apparent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  above,  thofe  that  knit,  and  thofe 
that  comb  wool,  and  fuch  others  as  were  then  mentioned  by  us,  contended 
with  the  weavers.  But  all  the  others  who  were  called  by  us  concaufes,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  works  juft  now  mentioned,  are  fet  afide,  and  are  feparated 
from  royal  and  political  aftion. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  Let  us  then,  approaching  nearer,  confider  the  red,  that  we  may 
more  firmly  perceive  them. 

Soc.  JUN.  It  is,  therefore,  requifite  to  do  fo. 

Guest.  We  fhall  find,  then,  that  the  greateft  fervants,  fo  far  as  we  can 
fee  in  this  affair,  are  engaged  in  a  purfuit,  and  poffefs  a  property  the  very 
contrary  to  what  we  have  expected. 

Soc.  jun.  What  are  thefe  ? 

Guest.  Men  acquired  by  purchafe ;  whom,  beyond  all  controverfy,  we 
ought  to  call  {laves,  and  of  whom  we  fhould  affert,  that  they  by  no  means 
vindicate  to  themfelves  the  royal  art. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  thofe  free-born  men  who  voluntarily 
engage  in  the  fervile  employments  mentioned  by  us  above,  viz.  who  tranf- 
mit  the  works  of  hufbandry,  and  of  the  other  arts,  to  each  other,  and  who 
are  engaged  in  mutual  traffic,  domeflic  or  foreign,  whether  they  change 
money  for  other  things,  or  like  for  like,  (whom  we  denominate  money¬ 
changers,  pilots,  and  huckfters,)  fhall  we  fay  that  thefe  will  contend  for  any 
part  of  the  politic  Icience  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Perhaps  merchants  will. 

Guest.  But  yet  we  never  find  that  thofe  mercenaries  who  readily  offer 
their  fervices  to  every  one  vindicate  to  themfelves  the  royal  fcience. 
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So c.  jun.  For  how  can  they  ? 

Guest.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  thofe  that  a£l  in  this  fervile  capacity 
every  where  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Of  whom  are  you  fpeaking?  and  of  what  kind  of  fervile 
offices  ? 

Guest.  I  fpeak  of  the  tribe  of  criers,  and  of  thofe  who  become  wife  re- 
fpedting  letters  z,  and  often  a£l  in  the  capacity  of  fervauts,  together  with 
certain  othei  perfons  who  are  very  fkilful  in  the  labours  pertaining  to  go¬ 
vernment.  What  again  fhall  we  fay  of  thefe  ? 

Soc.  jun.  That  which  you  juft  now  faid,  that  they  are  fervants,  but  no 
rulers  in  cities. 

Guest.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  I  was  looking  at  a  dream,  when  I  faid 
that  many  on  this  account  would  be  feen  ftrenuoufly  contending  for  the 
royal  fcience,  though  it  may  appear  to  be  very  abfurd  to  feek  after  thefe  in 
any  fervile  portion. 

Soc.  jun.  Very  much  fo,  indeed. 

Guests  Let  us,  befides,  approach  ftill  nearer  to  thofe  whom  we  have  not 
yet  examined.  But  thefe  are  fuch  as  poffefs  a  certain  portion  of  miniftrant 
fcience  about  divination.  For  they  are  confidered  as  interpreting  to  men 
things  proceeding  from  the  Gods. 

Soc.  jun.  They  are. 

Guest.  The  genus  too  of  priefts,  as  eftablifhed  by  law,  knows  in  what 
manner  we  fhould  offer  gifts,  through  facrifices,  to  the  Gods,  fo  as  to  render 
the  divinities  propitious  to  us  ;  and  likewife,  after  what  manner  we  fhould 
requeft  of  them,  by  prayer,  the  poffeflion  of  good  things.  But  both  thele 
are  parts  of  the  miniftrant  art. 

Soc.  jun.  So  it  appears. 

Guest.  Now,  therefore,  we  appear  to  me  to  touch,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
certain  veftige  of  the  objedt  of  our  fearch.  For  the  figure  of  priefts  and  pro¬ 
phets  is  very  replete  with  prudence,  and  receives  a  venerable  opinion  through 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertakings.  Hence,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  king 
is  not  allowed  to  govern  without  the  facerdotal  icience  ;  io  that,  if  anyone 
belonging  to  another  genus  of  men  ufurps  the  kindg  >m,  he  is  afterwards 
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compelled  to  be  initiated  in  their  myfteries,  that  he  may  be  fkilled  in  the 
facerdotal  fcience.  Further  ftill,  in  many  places  belonging  to  the  Greeks, 
we  fhall  find  that  the  greateft  facrifices  of  this  kind  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  greateft  magiftrates  ;  and  the  truth  of  what  I  aftert  is  particularly 
evinced  among  you.  For,  when  a  king  is  elected,  they  fay  that  the  moft  ve¬ 
nerable  of  all  the  antient  facrifices,  and  fuch  as  are  moft  peculiar  to  the 
country,  are  to  be  configned  to  the  care  of  the  new  king. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  We  fhould,  therefore,  confider  thefe  kings  chofen  by  lot,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  priefts,  their  fervants,  and  a  certain  other  numerous  crowd, 
which  juft  now  became  manifeft  to  us,  apart  from  our  former  aflertions. 

Soc.  jun.  Of  whom  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  Of  certain  very  wonderful  perfons. 

Soc.  jun.  Why  fo  ? 

Guest.  As  I  was  juft  now  fpeculating,  the  genus  of  them  appeared  to  me 
to  be  all-various.  For  many  men  referable  lions  and  centaurs,  and  other 
things  of  this  kind  ;  and  very  many  are  fimilar  to  fatyrs,  and  to  imbecil  and 
multiform  wild  beafts.  They  likewife  rapidly  change  their  ideas  and  their 
power  into  each  other.  And  indeed,  Socrates,  I  appear  to  myfelf  to  have 
juft  now  perceived  thefe  men  for  the  firft  time. 

•  Soc.  jun.  Speak  :  for  you  feem  to  behold  fomething  unufual. 

Guest.  I  do  :  for  the  unufual  or  wonderful  happens  to  all  men  from  ig¬ 
norance.  And  I  myfelf  juft  now  fuffered  the  very  fame  thing  :  for  I  was 
fuddenly  involved  in  doubt  on  perceiving  the  choir  of  civil  concerns. 

Soc.  jun.  What  choir? 

Guest.  The  greateft  enchanter  of  all  fophifts,  and  the  moft  fkilled  in  this 
art,  who  muft  be  feparated  from  truly  political  and  royal  characters,  though 
this  is  difficult  in  the  extreme,  if  we  intend  to  fee  clearly  the  objeCt  of  our 
inveftigation. 

Soc.  jun.  We  muft  by  no  means  omit  to  do  this. 

Guest.  We  muft  not,  indeed,  according  to  my  opinion:  but  tell  me  this. 

Soc.  jun.  What  ? 

Guest.  Is  not  a  monarchy  one  of  our  political  governments  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  is. 

Guest.  And  after  a  monarchy  I  think  an  oligarchy  may  be  placed. 
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Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  is  not  the  third  fcheme  of  a  polity  the  government  of  the 
multitude,  and  which  is  called  a  democracy  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  May  not  thefe  three  become  after  a  manner  five,  fince  they  pro¬ 
duce  two  other  names  from  themfelves  ? 

Soc.  jun.  What  are  thefe  two? 

Guest.  Thofe  who  now  look  to  the  violent  and  the  voluntary,  to  poverty 
and  riches,  law  and  the  tranfgreffion  of  law,  which  take  place  in  thefe  go¬ 
vernments,  and  who  give  a  twofold  divifion  to  each  of  the  two,  and  call 
monarchy  by  two  names,  as  affording  two  fpecies,  viz.  tyrannic  and  royal. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  they  denominate  a  city  which  is  governed  by  a  few  an  arif- 
tocracy  and  an  oligarchy. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  no  one  is  ever  accuftomed  to  change  the  name  of  a  demo- 
cracv,  whether  the  people  govern  the  rich  violently,  or  with  their  confent, 
and  whether  they  accurately  defend  the  laws  or  not. 

Soc.  jun.  True. 

Guest.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  think  that  any  one  of  thefe  polities  is  right, 
thus  bounded  by  thefe  definitions,  viz.  by  one,  and  a  few,  and  a  many,  by 
riches  and  poverty,  by  the  violent  and  the  voluntary,  by  written  laws,  and 
the  privation  of  laws  ? 

Soc.  jun.  What  fliould  hinder  ? 

Guest.  Confider  more  attentively,  following  me  hither. 

Soc.  jun.  Whither  ? 

Guest.  Shall  we  abide  by  that  which  was  afferted  by  us  at  firfi,  or  fhall 
we  diffent  from  it  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Of  what  affertion  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  I  think  we  faid  that  a  royal  government  was  one  of  the  fciences. 

Soc.  jun.  We  did. 

Guest.  Yet  we  did  not  confider  it  as  any  one  fcience  indifcriminately ; 
but  we  feleded  it  from  the  other  fciences,  as  fomething  judicial  and  preliding. 

Soc.  jun.  We  did. 

Guest.  And  of  the  prefiding  fcience,  dividing  one  part,  as  belonging  to  in- 
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animate  works,  and  the  other  as  belonging  to  animals,  we  have  proceeded 
thus  far,  not  forgetting  that  we  were  fcientifically  employed  ;  but  we  have 
not  vet  been  able  to  determine  with  iufficient  accuracy  what  this  fcicnce  is. 
Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  Do  we,  therefore,  underhand  this,  that  the  definition  mull  not 
be  made  bv  the  few,  nor  by  the  many,  nor  yet  by  the  voluntary  or  involun¬ 
tary,  nor  by  poverty  or  riches,  but  according  to  a  certain  fcience,  if  we 
follow  what  has  been  formerly  delivered  ? 

Soc.  jun.  But,  indeed,  it  is  impoffible  that  this  (hould  not  be  done. 

Guest.  From  neceffity,  therefore,  we  mud  now  confider  in  which  of 
thefe  the  fcience  refpedting  the  government  of  men  happens  to  fubfid  ;  this 
o-overnment  being  nearly  the  greated  of  all  others,  and  the  mod  difficult  to 
obtain.  For  it  is  requifite  to  infpe£t  it,  that  we  may  perceive  what  are  the 
things  which  muft  be  taken  away  from  a  prudent  king,  and  who  thofe  are 
that  pretend  to  be,  and  perfuade  the  multitude  that  they  are,  politicians,  but 
who  are  by  no  means  fo. 

Soc.  jun.  Our  former  reafoning  evinces  that  it  is  requifite  to  a<d  in  this 
manner. 

Guest.  Dees  it  then  appear  to  you  that  the  multitude  in  a  city  is  able 
to  acquire  this  fcience  ? 

Soc.  jun.  How  can  they? 

Guest.  In  a  city,  therefore,  confiding  of  a  thoufand  men,  is  it  poffible 
that  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  can  diffidently  acquire 
this  fcience  ? 

Soc.  jun.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  it  would  be  the  mod:  eafy  of  all  arts. 
For  we  know  that  among  a  thoufand  men  there  cannot  be  found  fo  great 
a  number  of  thofe  that  excel  the  other  Greeks  in  the  game  of  chefs,  much 
lefs  can  there  be  found  as  many  kings.  But,  according  to  our  former  rea¬ 
foning,  it  is  requifite  to  call  him  royal  who  pofledes  the  royal  fcience, 
whether  he  governs  or  not. 

Guest.  You  verv  properly  remind  me:  but  I  think  it  follows  from  this, 
that  a  right  government,  when  it  fubfids  rightly,  ought  to  be  invedigated 
about  one  perfon,  or  two,  01  altogether  about  a  few. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  And,  as  we  now  think,  thofe  that  govern  according  to  a  certain 
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art  are  to  be  confidered  as  political  and  regal  characters,  whether  they 
govern  the  willing  or  the  refra&ory,  whether  according  to  or  without 
written  laws,  and  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor.  For  we  call  thofe  who  heal 
the  maladies  of  the  body,  no  lefs  phyficians,  whether  they  cure  by  cutting,  or 
burning,  or  any  other  painful  application,  the  voluntary  or  the  refraCtory  ;  and 
whether  from  writings  or  without  writings;  and  whether  they  are  poor  or  rich. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  we  fay  that  they  are  no  lefs  phyficians,  fo  long  as  they  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  art,  in  purging  or  fome  other  way  attenuating  the  body, 
or  in  caufing  it  to  increafe  ;  and  fo  long  as,  alone  regarding  the  good  of  the 
body,  they  reftore  it  from  a  worfe  to  a  better  habit,  and  preferve  it  when 
thus  reftored.  After  this  manner  alone,  as  I  think,  we  mull:  fay  that  the 
definition  of  the  medicinal  or  any  other  government  is  rightly  made. 

Soc.  jun.  And  very  much  fo. 

Guest.  It  is  necelfary,  therefore,  as  it  feems,  that  that  polity  alone  mull: 
in  the  higheft  degree  be  rightly  eltablilhed,  in  which  the  governors  are 
found  to  be  truly,  and  not  in  appearance  only,  fcientific;  whether  they 
govern  according  to  laws,  or  without  laws ;  whether  they  rule  over  the 
obedient,  or  the  refraCtory ;  and  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor.  For  no 
one  of  thefe  is  of  any  confequence  with  refpedt  to  rectitude  of  government. 

Soc.  jun.  Beautifully  faid„ 

Guest.  Nor  yet  is  it  of  any  confequence,  whether  they  purge  the  city 
with  a  view  to  its  good,  by  putting  to  death  or  banilhing  certain  perfons ; 
or  whether  they  fend  out  colonies,  like  a  fwarm  of  bees,  and  thus  diminilh 
the  people ;  or  whether,  introducing  certain  foreigners,  they  make  citizens 
of  them,  and  thus  increafe  the  city.  For,  fo  long  as,  employing  fcience  and 
juftice,  they  caufe  the  city,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  to  pals  from  a 
worfe  to  a  better  condition,  and  preferve  it  in  this  Hate, — fo  far,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  fuch  definitions,  we  fay  that  a  polity  is  alone  rightly  eltablilhed  ;  but 
that  fuch  others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  are  neither  genuinely  nor  truly 
polities.  We  mull:  likewife  willingly  lay  that  fuch  polities  as  imitate  this 
are  confonant  to  reafon,  and  tend  to  things  more  beautitul,  but  that  fuch  as 
do  not,  tend  to  deformity  by  an  imitation  of  things  evil. 

Soc.  jun.  Other  things  indeed,  O  guelf,  appear  to  have  been  difculfed 
fufficiently :  but  it  is  not  ealy  to  admit  your  alfertion,  that  it  is  requilite  to 
govern  without  laws. 
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Guest.  You  have  got  before  me  a  little,  Socrates,  by  your  queftion. 
For  I  was  going  to  alk  you,  whether  you  admit  all  thefe  things,  or  whether 
you  find  any  difficulty  in  any  thing  that  has  been  faid.  It  is  however  evident, 
that  we  now  wiffi  to  inquire  concerning  the  re£litude  of  thofe  that  govern 
without  laws. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  After  a  certain  manner  it  is  evident  that  legiflation  pertains  to 
the  royal  fcience  :  but  it  is  be  ft,  not  for  the  laws  to  prevail,  but  a  man  who 
is  royal  in  conjun&ion  with  prudence.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Inform  me. 

Guest.  Becaufe  law  cannot,  by  comprehending  that  which  is  moft 
excellent,  and  at  the  fame  time  moft  accurately  juft,  for  all  men,  always 
enjoin  that  which  is  heft.  For  the  diffimilitudes  of  men  and  adlions,  and 
the  unceafing  reftleffnefs,  as  I  may  fay,  of  human  affairs,  do  not  permit  any 
art  whatever  to  be  exhibited  refpe&ing  all  things,  and  through  every  time. 
Shall  we  admit  thefe  affertions  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  we  fee  that  ,  law  nearly  endeavours  to  accomplifh  this  very 
thing,  like  a  certain  arrogant  and  ignorant  man,  who  does  not  fuffer  any 
thing  to  be  done  contrary  to  his  own  orders,  nor  any  one  to  afk  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  make  fome  new  regulation,  contrary  to  what  he  has 
ordained. 

Soc.  jun.  True.  For  the  law  does  as  you  fay. 

Guest.  But  it  is  impoffible  that  a  thing  which  is  firnple  fhould  prevail 
in  things  which  are  never  at  any  time  fimple. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  The  caufe,  therefore,  muft  be  found  out  why  it  is  neceffary  to 
eftablifh  laws,  fmce  law  does  not  poffefs  the  greateft  reftitude. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Are  there  not,  therefore,  among  us,  as  alfo  in  other  cities,  certain 
exercifes  of  men  collected  together,  whether  belonging  to  the  courfe,  or  to 
any  thing  elfe  which  is  undertaken  for  the  fake  of  contention  ? 

Soc.  jun.  There  are  very  many  fuch  exercifes. 

Guest.  Come  then,  let  us  again  recall  to  our  memory  the  mandates  of 
thofe  who  prelide  over  gymnaftic  exercifes  according  to  art. 
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Soc.  JUN.  What  are  their  mandates  ? 

Guest,  They  do  not  think  that  a  fubtle  divifion  fhould  be  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  each  individual,  fo  as  to  enjoin  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  body  of 
each  ;  but  that  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  what  is  more  common,  and  which 
is  advantageous  for  the  moft  part,  and  to  a  many. 

Soc.  jun.  Excellent. 

Guest.  Hence  at  prefent  affigning  equal  labours  to  colle&ed  bodies  of 
men,  they  at  the  fame  time  impel  them  to  begin  the  contefl  together,  and 
to  reft  from  the  race,  from  wreftling,  and  from  all  the  labours  of  the  body, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

Soc.  jun.  They  do  fo. 

Guest.  We,  therefore,  think  that  the  legiflator  who  prefides  over  the 
herds  of  men,  and  enjoins  them  what  is  juft  refpedting  their  compa&s  with 
each  other,  cannot,  while  he  gives  laws  to  them  colledtively,  accurately  aflign 
what  is  fit  to  each  individual. 

Soc.  jun.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  But  I  think  that  in  a  lefs  fubtle  way  he  will  eftablifh  laws  for 
the  multitude,  and  for  the  moft  part,  both  written  and  unwritten,  and  fuch 
as  are  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the  country. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  Right  indeed.  For  how,  Socrates,  can  any  one  attend  fuffi- 
ciently  to  individuals  through  the  whole  of  life,  and  accurately  enjoin  what  is 
adapted  to  each  ?  For,  though  he  who  pofTefTes  the  royal  fcience  could,  I 
think,  do  this,  he  would  fcarcely  prefcribe  for  himfelf  thofe  impediments 
which  are  called  laws. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo,  O  guefl,  from  what  has  been  now  faid. 

Guest.  Rather,  O  moft  excellent  youth,  from  what  will  be  faid. 

Soc.  jun.  What  is  that? 

Guest.  This.  For  we  thus  fay  to  ourfelves  :  If  a  phyfician,  or  mailer  of 
gymnaftic,  intending  to  travel,  and  to  be  abfent  from  thofe  under  his  care 
for  a  long  time,  fhould  think  that  thofe  who  are  exercifed,  or  thofe  who  are 
fick,  would  not  remember  his  precepts,  he  will  wifh  to  write  commentaries 
for  them.  Or  how  fhall  we  fay  ? 

Soc.  jun.  That  he  will  wifh  to  do  fo. 

Guest.  But  what?  If  the  phyfician  fhould  return  fooner  than  he  thought, 
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will  he  venture  to  order  them  certain  other  things  betides  thofe  contained  in 
his  writings,  if  any  thing  better  fhould  occur  for  the  Tick,  through  winds,  or 
any  thing  elfe,  which  is  wont  to  take  place  through  Jupiter,  contrary  to 
expectation  ?  Will  he  think  that  he  ought  ftrenuoufly  to  perfevere  in  his 
former  injunctions,  neither  himfelf  ordering  any  thing  elfe,  nor  the  tick 
man  daring  to  do  any  thing  different  from  his  written  prefcriptions  ;  thefe 
being  medicinal  and  falubrious,  but  things  of  a  different  nature,  noxious, 
and  contrary  to  art  ?  Or  rather,.*  every  thing  of  this  kind  happening  about 
all  things  according  to  fcience  and  true  art,  will  not  his  edicts  become  the 
mo  ft  ridiculous  of  all  others  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  fhall  not  he  who  writes  things  juft  and  unjuft,  beautiful  and 
bafe,  good  and  evil,  and  who  eftabiifhes  unwritten  laws  for  the  herds  of 
mankind,  who  live  in  cities  according  to  written  laws,— fhall  not  he,  I  fay, 
who  has  written  laws  according  to  art,  or  any  other  who  refembles  him,  be 
permitted  on  his  return  to  enjoin  things  different  from  thefe  ?  Or,  rather, 
would  not  this  interdiction  appear  in  reality  tobe  no  lefs  ridiculous  than 
the  former  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Do  you  know,  therefore,  what  the  multitude  fay  refpedting  a 
thing  of  this  kind  ? 

Soc.  jun.  I  do  not  at  prefent  remember. 

Guest.  But  it  is  very  fpecious.  For  they  fay,  if  anyone  has  found  out 
laws  better  than  thofe  that  are  already  eftablifhed,  and  can  perfuade  his 
citizens  that  they  are  better,  he  fhould  eftablifh  them ;  otherwife  not. 

Soc.  jun.  Do  they  not,  therefore,  fay  rightly  ? 

Guest.  Perhaps  fo.  But  if  fome  one  fhould  introduce  that  which  is  heft, 
not  by  perfuafton,  but  by  force,  what  name  muft  be  given  to  this  violence  ? 
Or,  rather,  firft  anfwer  me  refpefting  the  former  particulars. 

Soc.  jun.  Of  what  particulars  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Guest.  If  any  one  who  is  properly  fkilled  in  the  medical  art  fhould  not 
perfuade  but  compel  a  boy,  or  a  man,  or  a  woman,  to  do  that  which  is 
better,  but  at  the  fame  time  contrary  to  written  prefcriptions,  what  will  be 
the  name  of  this  violence  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  called  rather  any  thing  than 
a  tranfgrefiion  of  art,  or  a  noxious  error  ?  And  fhould  we  not  fay  that 
q  *  every 
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every  thing  will  happen  to  the  compelled  perfon,  rather  than  any  thing 
noxious  aryjj  contrary  to  art  from  the  compelling  pbyficians  ? 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  moll  true. 

Guest.  But  what  is  that  error  to  be  called  which  is  contrary  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  art  ?  Muft  it  not  be  denominated  bafe,  evil,  and  unjuft  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  But  come,  will  not  he  be  the  mod;  ridiculous  of  all  men,  who 
fhould  blame  the  violence  of  thofe  that  force  men  to  aCt  more  juftly,  better, 
and  more  beautifully  than  before,  contrary  to  written  precepts,  and  the  laws 
of  their  country  ?  And  ought  not  every  thing  rather  to  be  afferted  of  thofe 
that  are  thus  compelled,  than  that  they  fuffer  things  bafe,  unjuft,  and  evil  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Your  aftertion  is  moft  true. 

Guest.  But  if  he  who  compels  is  rich,  will  his  compullions  be  juft, — bui, 
if  he  is  poor,  unjuft?  Or  fhall  we  not  rather  fay,  that  he  who  effects  what 
is  advantageous,  whether  he  perfuades  or  does  not  perfuade,  whether  he  is 
rich  or  poor,  and  whether  he  aCts  according  or  contrary  to  written  in¬ 
junctions,  will  aCt  conformably  to  the  moft  true  definition  of  the  right 
government  of  a  city  ?  For  a  wife  and  good  man  will  always  govern  in 
this  manner,  always  attending  to  the  advantage  of  his  fubjeCts,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  pilot  is  watchful  for  the  fafety  of  the  fhip  and  the  tailors.  And 
as  the  pilot  preferves  the  failors,  not  by  written  mandates  but  by  exhibiting 
to  them  laws  according  to  art,  after  the  fame  manner  an  upright  polity  will 
be  produced  by  thofe  who  are  thus  able  to  govern,  by  exhibiting  a  ftrength 
of  art  better  than  the  laws.  And,  in  fhort,  prudent  governors  never  err 
in  any  part  of  their  conduCt,  as  long  as  they  obferve  this  one  thing,  viz. 
by  always  diftributing  that  which  is  moft  juft  to  the  citizens,  in  conjunction 
with  intellect  and  art,  to  preferve  them,  and,  from  being  worfe,  render 
them  better  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

Soc.  jun.  Thefe  aftertions  cannot  be  contradicted. 

Guest.  Nor  yet  thofe. 

Soc.  jun.  What  aftertions  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  That  no  multitude  whatever  can  receive  that  fcience,  bv  which 
a  city  is  governed  according  to  intellect,  but  that  an  upright  polity  muft  be 
inveftigated  about  a  fmall  number,  and  a  few,  and  one  perfon  ;  and  that 
other  polities  are  to  be  conhdered  as  imitations,  as  we  oblerved  a  little  before, 
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fome  refembling  this  in  a  more  beautiful,  and  others  in  a  more  deformed 
manner. 

Soc.  jun.  How  do  you  fay  this?  For  I  do  not  underhand  what  you  juft 
now  laid  refpe&ing  imitations. 

Guest.  He  would  not  a6l  badly,  who,  after  introducing  a  difcourfe  of 
this  kind,  fnould  defift  before  he  had  Ihown  the  error  which  is  at  prefect 
committed. 

So c.  jun.  What  error  do  you  mean  ? 

Guest.  It  is  requifite  to  inveftigate  a  thing  of  that  kind,  which  is  not 
altogether  ufual,  nor  yet  eafy  to  perceive  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  muft 
endeavour  to  apprehend  it.  For,  fmce  an  upright  polity  is  that  alone  of 
which  we  have  fpoken,  do  you  not  know  that  other  polities  ought  to  be 
preferved,  while  they  ufe  the  inftitutions  of  this,  and  do  that  which  we  juft 
now  praifed,  though  it  is  not  moft  right  ? 

Soc.  jun.  What  is  that  ? 

Guest.  That  no  citizen  fhall  dare  to  adt  in  any  refpedl  contrary  to  the 
laws,  and  that  he  who  dares  to  do  fo  fhall  be  punifhed  with  death,  and 
fhall  fuffer  all  extreme  punifhments.  This  is  moft  right  and  beautiful  in 
the  fecond  place  ;  for  that  which  was  juft  now  mentioned  muft  be  ranked 
in  the  ftrft  place.  But  we  fhould  unfold  the  manner  in  which  that  which 
we  call  fecondary  lubfifts.  Or  fhould  we  not  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  let  us  again  return  to  images,  to  which  it  is  always  neceffary 
to  affimilate  royal  governors. 

Soc.  jun.  What  kind  of  images  ? 

Guest.  The  generous  pilot,  and,  as  Homer  fays,  the  phyfician,  who  is  of 
equal  worth  with  many  others.  Let  us  conlider  the  affair  by  deviling  a 
certain  figure  in  thefe  things. 

Soc.  jun.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Guest.  Such  a  one,  as  if  we  all  conceived  that  we  fuffered  the  moft  dire 
things  from  thefe  perfons.  For  fuch  of  us  as  they  wifh  to  fave,  they  do  fave  ; 
and  fuch  as  they  wifh  to  injure,  they  injure  by  cutting  and  burning ;  at  the 
fame  time  ordering  money  to  be  given  them  as  a  reward  for  this,  not  fpend- 
ing  any  thing  themfelves  on  the  lick,  but  they  and  their  familiars  making 
ufe  of  others.  And  laftly,  receiving  money  either  from  the  kindred  or 
6  from 
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from  certain  enemies  of  the  Tick  man,  they  caufe  him  to  die.  Pilots  too 
effeft  ten  thoufand  other  things  of  this  kind.  For  they  defignedly  leave  men 
by,themfelves  in  certain  recedes,  and,  committing  an  error  in  navigation,  hurl 
them  into  the  fea,  and  injure  them  in  other  refpedls.  In  confequence  of 
confidering  thefe  things,  let  us  fuppofe  that  we  confult  how  we  may  deprive 
thefe  arts  of  their  independent  authority,  fo  that  they' may  no  longer  pollcls 
abfolute  power,  either  over  flaves  or  the  free-born.  Hence,  we  alTemble 
together  for  this  purpofe,  and  convene  either  all  the  people,  or  the  rich  only. 
In  this  afTembly,  obfeure  individuals  and  mechanics  give  their  opinion  rc- 
fpe&ing  the  (hip  and  difeafes ;  viz.  after  what  manner  medicines,  and  medi¬ 
cal  infrruments,  fhould  be  employed  about  the  dileafed  ;  and  likewife  fhips 
and  nautical  inftruments  in  navigation,  in  the  dangers  to  which  dips  are 
fubjedt,  through  the  winds,  the  fea,  and  pirates,  and  when  there  is  occafion 
to  fight  with  long  fhips  again  ft  others  of  the  like  kind.  Let  us  likewife 
fuppofe  that  the  opinions,  either  of  certain  phyficians  and  pilots,  or  of  other 
private  perfons,  given  in  this  afTembly,  are  inferibed  in  triangular  tables 
and  pillars,  and  that  certain  unwritten  cufloms  of  the  country  are  eftablifhed, 
according  to  which  in  all  future  times  navigation  is  to  be  conduced,  and 
remedies  for  the  fick  adminiftered. 

See.  jun.  You  have  fpoken  of  very  abfurd  things. 

Guest.  Let  us  likewife  fuppofe  that  yearly  governors  of  the  multitude 
are  eftablifhed,  whether  chofen  by  lot  from  the  rich,  or  from  all  the  people  ; 
and  let  them  govern  both  fhips  and  the  difeafed,  according  to  thole  written 
inftitutions. 

Soc.  jun.  Thefe  things  appear  ft  ill  more  difficult. 

Guest.  Let  us  likewife  fee  what  is  confequent  to  thefe  things.  For 
when  the  year  of  each  governor  is  expired,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  courts 
of  juftice  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  which  are  compofed  either  of  chofen  rich 
men,  or  from  all  the  people,  for  the  purpofe  of  calling  the  governors  to 
account,  and  reproving  them  when  requifite.  Let  every  one  likewife  who 
is  willing  be  permitted  to  accufe  the  governors,  as  neither  governing  the 
fhips,  during  the  year,  according  to  the  written  injundiions,  nor  according  to 
the  antient  manners  of  their  anceflors.  And  let  the  fame  things  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  place  refpedling  thofe  that  cure  the  difeafed.  But  let  thole 
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that  are  convided  be  punifhed  in  whatever  manner  the  judges  fhall  think 
fit. 

Soc.  jun.  He,  therefore,  who  voluntarily  governs  thefe  men  will  moil 
juftly  fuffer  from  them,  and  receive  whatever  punifhment  they  pieafe. 

Guest.  Further  Fill,  it  will  be  requifite  that  a  law  fhould  be  eFablifhed 
for  all  thefe,  that  if  an^  one  introduces  a  mode  of  piloting  different  from  the 
written  inftitutions,  or*fhall  be  found  invefiigating  the  falubrious,  and  the 
truth  of  the  medicinal  art,  contrary  to  the  writings,  about  winds,  heat  and 
cold,  or  deviling  any  thing  whatever,  about  affairs  of  this  kind  ; — in  the  firfit 
place,  he  fiha.ll  neither  be  called  a  pilot  nor  a  phyfician,  but  a  certain  boaF- 
ful  and  garrulous  fophift ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  (hall  be  brought  before 
a  court  of  jurtice,  by  any  perfon  who  is  willing,  as  one  who  corrupts  other 
young  men,  and  perfuades  them  that  every  one  fhould  be  permitted  to  pilot 
fhips,  and  cure  the  difeafed,  not  according  to  the  laws,  but  according  to  his 
own  will.  And  if  any  one  fhall  be  found  perfiuading  either  young  or  old  men, 
contrary  to  the  laws,  and  the  written  mandates,  he  fhall  be  punifhed  in  the 
extreme.  For  nothing  ought  to  be  wifer  than  the  laws.  Befides,  no  one 
fhould  be  ignorant  of  the  medicinal  and  the  falubrious,  nor  of  nautical 
affairs.  For  every  one  who  is  willing  is  permitted  to  learn  the  written 
mandates,  and  the  cuftoms  of  his  country.  If  thefe  particulars,  Socrates, 
fhould  take  place  about  thefe  fciences,  viz.  about  military  concerns,  the 
whole  of  hunting,  and  painting,  imitation,  and  architecture,  the  formation 
of  inFruments  of  every  kind,  agriculture,  botany  ;  or,  again,  about  the  care 
pertaining  to  horfes,  and  herds  of  cattle  of  every  kind,  prophecy,  the  whole 
of  fervile  offices,  the  game  of  chefs,  the  whole  of  arithmetic  in  its  fimple 
Fate,  whether  it  is  converfaut  with  planes  or  depths,  or  fwiftnefs  and  flow- 
nefs  ; — if  thefe  particulars,  I  fay,  fhould  take  place  about  thefe  fciences,  fo 
as  to  caufe  them  to  be  effeded  according  to  the  written  mandates,  and  not 
according  to  art,  what  fhall  we  fay  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  evident  that  all  arts  muffc  be  entirely  fubverted,  without 
ever  being  reflored,  in  confequence  of  the  law  which  forbids  inveffigation. 
So  that  life,  which  is  at  prefent  difficult,  would  then  be  perfectly  intolerable. 

Guest.  But  what  will  you  fay  to  this  ?  If  we  fhould  compel  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  particulars  to  take  place  according  to  written  injundions, 
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and  fhould  appoint  as  the  guardian  of  thefe  writings  a  man  either  chofen 
by  fuffrage,  or  chance,  but  who  paying  no  attention  to  them,  either  for 
the  fake  of  a  certain  gain,  or  private  pleafure,  fhould  endeavour,  though 
ignorant  of  every  thing-,  to  afl  contrary  to  thefe  mandates  ;  would  not  this 
be  a  greater  evil  than  the  former  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  mold:  truly  would. 

Guest.  For  he  who  fhould  dare  to  aft  contrary  to  thofe  laws  which  have 
been  eftablifhed  from  long  experience  by  thofe  who,  confulting  how  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  people,  have  perfuaded  them  to  adopt  them,  will  commit  an  error 
of  a  very  extended  nature,  and  fubvert  every  aflion  in  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  written  mandates  are  capable  of  effecting. 

Soc.  jun.  How  is  it  poffible  he  fhould  not  ? 

Guest.  Hence,  as  it  is  faid,  there  is  a  fecond  navigation  for  thofe  that 
eftablifh  laws  and  written  mandates  refpefting  any  thing  whatever,  viz.  that 
neither  one  perfon,  nor  the  multitude,  fhould  ever  be  buffered  to  do  any  thing 
at  any  time  contrary  to  them. 

Soc.  jun.  Right. 

Guest.  Will  not  thefe  writings,  therefore,  be  certain  imitations  of  truth, 
compofed  by  intelligent  men,  in  the  greateft  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest,  But,  if  we  remember,  we  have  faid,  that  a  man  truly  knowing 
in  political  concerns  will  do  many  things  from  art,  without  paying  any  at¬ 
tention  to  written  mandates,  when  any  thing  occurs  to  him  better  than  what 
he  has  left  behind  him  in  writing. 

Soc.  jun.  We  did  fay  fo. 

Guest.  And  if  any  thing  better  than  what  is  eftablifhed  by  law  fhould  occur 
either  to  an  individual,  or  to  the  people  at  large,  will  they  not  in  this  cafe, 
to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  aft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  true  politician  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  they  fhould  aft  in  this  manner,  without  poffefting 
fcience,  they  would  attempt  to  imitate  that  which  is  true,  but  the  whole  of 
their  imitation  would  be  vicious  ;  but  if  their  conduft  is  the  effeft  of  art, 
this  is  no  longer  an  imitation,  but  is  a  thing  itfelf  moft  true. 

Soc.  JUN.  It  is  fo  in  every  refpefh 
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Guest.  It  was  likewife  acknowledged  by  us  above,  that  the  multitude  is 
incapable  of  receiving  an}'  art  whatever. 

Soc.  jun.  It  was. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  certain  royal  art,  the  multitude  of  the 
rich,  and  the  whole  of  the  people,  can  never  receive  this  politic  fcience. 

Soc.  jun.  For  how  can  they  ? 

Guest.  It  is  requifite  then  (as  it  feems)  that  fuch-like  polities,  if  they  in¬ 
tend  to  imitate  as  much  as  poftible  that  true  polity  which  is  governed  accord¬ 
ing  to  art  by  one  man,  muft  never  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their  written 
laws,  and  the  cuftoms  of  their  country. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  moft  beautifully. 

Guest.  When,  therefore,  the  rich  imitate  this  polity,  we  then  denomi¬ 
nate  fuch  a  polity  an  ariftocracy :  but  when  they  pay  no  attention  to  the 
laws,  an  oligarchy. 

Soc.  jun.  So  it  appears. 

Guest.  And  again,  when  one  man  governs  according  to  the  laws,  imi¬ 
tating  him  who  is  endued  with  fcience,  then  we  call  fuch  a  one  a  king,  not 
diftinguifhing  by  name  him  who  governs  with  fcience  from  the  monarch 
who  governs  with  opinion  according  to  the  laws. 

Soc.  jun.  We  appear  to  do  fo. 

Guest.  If,  therefore,  one  man  governs,  who  truly  pofleffes  a  fcientific 
knowledge  of  government,  he  is  entirely  called  by  this  name  a  king,  and  by 
no  other :  for  this  alone,  of  the  five  names  of  the  polities  juft  now  men¬ 
tioned,  belongs  to  him. 

Soc.  jun.  So  it  appears. 

Guest.  But  when  one  man  governs  neither  according  to  the  laws,  nor  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  country,  but  at  the  fame  time  pretends  that  he 
poffefies  a  fcientific  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  beft  to  adt  in  this  manner,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  written  mandates,  though  a  certain  intemperate  defire  and  ig¬ 
norance  are  the  leaders  of  this  imitation,  muff  not  a  man  of  this  kind  be 
called  a  tyrant  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Thus,  then,  we  fay,  a  tyrant,  a  king,  an  oligarchy,  an  ariftocracy, 
and  a  democracy,  will  be  produced  ;  mankind  indignantly  bearing  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  monarch,  and  not  believing  that  any  m  n  will  ever  be  found 
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worthy  of  fuch  a  government,  fo  as  to  be  both  willing  and  able  to  govern 
with  virtue  and  fcience,  and  properly  diftribute  to  all  men  things  juft  and 
holy.  They  are  likewife  fearful,  that  one  man  endued  with  ablolute  power 
will  injure,  opprefs,  and  flay  whomfoever  he  pleafes  :  though,  if  fuch  a  cha¬ 
racter  ftiould  arife,  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  would  be  beloved,  and  his 
adminiftration,  on  account  of  its  accurate  redlitude,  would  alone  render  a 
polity  happy. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  But  now,  fince  no  fuch  king  is  to  be  found  in  cities,  who,  as  if 
produced  in  a  fwarm  of  bees,  excels  from  the  very  beginning  both  in  body 
and  foul,  it  is  requifite,  as  it  feems,  that  men  aflembling  together  ftiould 
compofe  written  inftitutions,  treading  in  the  footfteps  of  'the  moft  true 
polity. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  And  fliall  we  w'onder,  Socrates,  that  in  fuch-like  polities  thofe 
evils  ftiould  take  place  which  we  behold  at  prefent,  and  which  will  fubfift  in 
future,  when  they  reft  on  the  foundation  of  written  mandates  and  long 
eftablifted  cuftoms,  and  not  on  the  firm  bafis  of  fcience  ?  Or  ought  we  not 
rather  to  admire  how  ftrong  a  thing  a  city  naturally  is  ?  For,  though  cities 
have  fubfifted  for  an  immenfe  length  of  time  in  this  condition,  yet  fome  of 
them  have  continued  ftable,  and  have  not  been  fubverted  ;  at  the  fame  time 
many  of  them,  like  veflels  merged  in  the  fea,  have  perifted,  do  perifh,  a  id 
will  perifh,  through  the  depravity  of  the  pilots  and  failors,  who  are  involved 
in  the  greateji  ignorance  refpedting  the  greateft  concerns  ;  for  though  they 
know  nothing  about  political  affairs,  yet  they  think  their  knowledge  of  the 
political  fcience  is  the  moft  clear  of  all  fcientific  knowledge. 

Soc.  jun.  Moft  true. 

Guest.  As,  therefore,  all  tbefe  erroneous  polities  are  full  of  difficu’ties, 
we  ftiould  confider  in  which  it  is  the  leaft  difficult  and  burthenfome  to  live  ; 
for,  though  this  is  fuperfluous  with  reipedt  to  our  prelent  inquiry,  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  univerfaliy  we  all  of  us  do  all  things  for  the  fake  of  this. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  impoffible  it  ftould  not  be  requifite  to  confider  this. 

Guest.  Of  three  things,  therefore,  they  fay  that  one  is  remarkably  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  at  the  fame  time  eafy. 

Soc.  jun.  How  do  you  fay? 
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Guest.  No  other  wife  than  as  I  faid  before,  that  there  are  three  polities, 
a  monarchy,  the  government  of  a  few,  and  the  government  of  a  many, 
which  three  polities  were  at  fird  mentioned  by  us  in  a  confufed  manner. 

Soc.  )un.  There  were. 

Guest.  Bifeddins,  therefore,  each  of  thefe,  we  fhall  produce  fix,  fepa- 
rating  from  thefe  the  upright  polity,  as  a  feventh. 

Soc.  jun.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  We  muff  didribute  monarchy  into  the  royal  and  the  tyrannic; 
hut  the  polity  which  is  not  compofed  from  a  multitude,  into  an  aridocracy 
and  oligarchy,  which  form  an  illudrious  divifion.  Again,  we  formerly  con- 
fidered  the  polity  which  is  compofed  from  a  multitude  as  fimple,  and  called 
it  a  democracy,  but  we  mull;  now  edablifh  this  as  twofold. 

Soc.  jun.  How  fo  ?  And  after  what  manner  do  we  make  this  divifion? 

Guest.  Not  at  all  different  from  the  others,  though  the  name  of  this  is 
now  twofold.  But  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  and  to  tranfgrefs  the 
laws,  is  common  both  to  this  and  the  other  polities, 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  fo. 

Guest.  Then,  indeed,  when  we  were  invedigating  an  upright  polity, 
this  fedtion  was  of  no  ufe,  as  we  have  fhown  above  :  but  fince  we  have  fepa- 
rated  it  from  the  ethers,  and  have  confidered  the  others  as  necefTary,  in  thefe 
we  divide  each  according  to  the  legal,  and  the  tranfgreffion  of  law. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo  from  what  has  now  been  faid. 

Guest.  A  monarchy,  therefore,  when  conjoined  with  good  written  in- 
ditutions,  which  we  call  laws,  is  the  heft  of  all  the  fix  polities ;  but  when 
fubfifting  without  law  is  grievous,  and  mold  burthenfome  to  live  under. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  But  the  polity  which  is  compofed  of  not  many,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  by  us  as  a  medium,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  few  is  a  medium  between 
one  and  many.  But  again,  we  fhould  confider  the  polity  which  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  as  in  all  things  imbecil,  and  as  incapable,  when  compared  with 
ihe  others,  of  accomplifhing  either  any  great  good  or  great  evil ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  authority  in  this  polity  being  divided  according  to  fmall  parts 
among  many.  Hence,  this  is  the  word  of  all  thefe  legal  polities,  but  the 
bed  of  all  fuch  as  are  illegal.  And  where  all  are  intemperate,  it  is  bed  to 
live  in  a  democracy ;  but  where  all  are  temperate,  this  polity  is  the  word 
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to  live  in.  The  firft  and  beft  condition  of  life  is  in  the  firft  polity,  the 
feventh  being  excepted.  For  this  muft  be  feparated  from  all  the  other  poli¬ 
ties,  in  the  fame  manner  as  divinity  from  men. 

Soc.  jun.  Thefe  things  appear  thus  to  fubfift  and  happen ;  and  that  muft 
be  done  which  you  mention. 

Guest.  Ought  not,  therefore,  the  governors  of  all  thefe  polities  (the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  fcientific  polity  being  excepted)  to  be  withdrawn,  as  not  bein<y 
truly  political  but  feditious  characters  ;  and  as  prefiding  over  the  greateft 
images,  and  being  fuch  themfelves  ?  And  as  they  are  the  greateft  imitators 
and  enchanters,  are  they  not  the  greateft  fophifts  of  fophifts  ? 

Soc.  jun.  This  appellation  leems.  to  pertain,  with  the  greateft  re&itude, 
to  thofe  that  are  called  politicians. 

Guest.  Be  it  fo.  This,  indeed,  is  as  a  drama  for  us ;  juft  as  we  lately  faid 
that  we  faw  a  certain  Centauric  and  Satyric  Bacchic  choir,  which  was  to  be 
feparated  from  the  politic  art,  and  now  this  has  fcarcely  been  feparated  by  us. 

Soc.  jun.  So  it  appears. 

Guest.  But  another  thing  ftill  more  difficult  than  this  remains,  which  is 
more  allied  to  the  royal  genus,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  underftand.  And  we  appear  to  me  to  be  affe&ed  in  a  manner  fimilar 
to  thofe  that  purify  gold. 

Soc.  jun.  Howfo? 

Guest.  Thofe  workmen  firft  of  all  feparate  earth,  ftones,  and  many  other 
things  ;  but,  after  this,  fuch  things  as  are  allied  to  gold  remain,  which  are 
honourable,  and  alone  to  be  feparated  by  fire, — I  mean  brafs  and  filver,  and 
fometimes  diamonds.  Thefe  being  with  difficulty  feparated  by  fufion, 
fcarcely  fuffer  us  to  fee  that  which  is  called  perfedly  pure  gold. 

Soc.  jun.  So  it  is  faid  refpefting  thefe  things. 

Guest.  After  the  fame  manner,  we  alfo  appear  now  to  have  feparated  from 
the  politic  fcience  things  different,  and  fuch  as  are  foreign  and  not  friendly, 
and  to  have  left  fuch  as  are  honourable  and  allied  to  it.  But  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe,  the  military  and  judicial  arts,  and  that  rhetoric  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  royal  fcience,  perfuading  men  to  a<ft  juftly,  and  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  fcience,  governs  the  affairs  of  cities,  may  be  ranked.  Thefe 
if  fome  one  fhould  after  a  certain  manner  feparate  with  facility,  he  will 
fhow  naked  and  alone  by  himfelf  that  character  which  we  are  inveftigating. 
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Soc,  jun.  It  is  evident  that  we  fhould  endeavour  to  do  this. 

Guest.  For  the  fake  of  an  experiment,  therefore,  it  will  be  evident: 
but  we  fhould  endeavour  to  render  it  apparent  through  mufic.  Inform  me, 
therefore. 

Soc.  jun.  What? 

Guest.  Have  we  any  difcipline  of  mufic,  and  univerfally  of  the  fciences, 
concerning  manual  operations  ? 

Soc.  jun.  We  have. 

Guest.  But  what  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  any  one  among  thefe  is  a  certain 
fcience  which  teaches  us  what  we  ought  to  learn  refpeding  thefe  things,  and 
what  we  ought  not  ?  Or  how  final  1  we  fay  ? 

Soc.  jun.  We  muff  fay  that  there  is. 

Guest.  Shall  we  not,  therefore,  confefs  that  this  is  different  from  the 
others  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Yes. 

Guest.  But  whether  muff  we  fay  that  no  one  of  them  rules  over  the 
other  ?  or  that  the  others  rule  over  this  ?  or  that  this,  as  a  guardian,  ought 
to  rule  over  all  the  others  ? 

Soc.  jun.  That  this  fcience  ought  to  rule  over  the  others,  which  teaches 
ns,  whether  it  is  requifite  to  learn  any  one  of  them,  or  not. 

Guest.  You  affert,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  rule  over  both  the  teacher 
and  the  learner. 

Soc.  jun.  Very  much  fo. 

Guest.  And  do  you  likewife  affert,  that  the  fcience  which  judges  whether 
it  is  requifite  to  perfuade  or  not,  fhould  rule  over  him  who  is  able  to  perfuade  ? 

Soc.  JUN.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  To  what  fcience,  therefore,  fhall  we  attribute  that  which  per- 
fu  ades  the  multitude  and  the  crowd,  through  mythology,  but  not  through 
dodrine  ? 

Soc.  jun.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  rhetoric 
fcience. 

Guest.  But  again,  to  what  fcience  fhall  we  attribute  the  power  of  judg¬ 
ing,  whether  we  fhould  ad  towards  certain  perfons  through  perfuafion,  or 
through  a  certain  violence  ;  or,  univerfally,  whether  we  ought  ever  to  employ 
either  perfuafion  or  violence  ? 
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Soc.  JUN.  To  that  which  rules  over  the  arts  of  perfuafion  and  difcourfe. 

Guest.  But  this,  as  I  think,  will  not  be  any  other  than  the  power  of  the 
politician. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  molt  beautifully. 

Guest.  Thus,  therefore,  the  rhetoric  appears  to  have  been  very  rapidly 
feparated  from  the  politic  fcience,  as  being  another  fpecies,  but  fubfervient 
to  this  fcience. 

Soc.  jun.  Certainly. 

Guest.  But  again,  what  muft  we  conceive  refpefting  this  power? 

Soc.  jun.  What  power  ? 

Guest.  That  by  which  we  war  upon  thofe  againft  whom  we  have  de¬ 
clared  war.  Whether  fhall  we  fay  that  this  is  endued  with,  or  deprived  of, 
art  ?  ' 

Soc.  jun.  How  can  we  conceive  that  power  to  be  deprived  of  art  which 
the  commanding  art  and  all  warlike  aftions  employ  ? 

Guest.  But  fhall  we  confider  that  power  which  is  able  to  confult  feien- 
tifically,  whether  it  is  proper  to  engage  in  war,  or  make  peace,  as  different 
from  this,  or  the  fame  with  it  ? 

Soc.  jun.  From  what  has  been  before  eftablifhed,  it  neceffarily  follows 
that  it  muft  be  different. 

Guest.  Muft  not,  therefore,  the  military  fcience  have  dominion  over 
the  warrior,  if  we  in  a  fimilar  manner  follow  what  has  been  before  advanced? 

Soc.  jun.  It  muft. 

Guest.  What  fcience  then  fhall  we  endeavour  to  evince  as  the  defpot  of 
the  whole  of  the  military  art,  which  is  thus  fkilful  and  mighty,  except  the 
truly  royal  fcience  ? 

Soc.  jun.  No  other  whatever. 

Guest.  We  muft  not,  therefore,  confider  the  fcience  of  military  com¬ 
manders  as  the  fame  with  the  political,  to  which  it  is  fubfervient. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  not  proper  we  fhould. 

Guest.  But  come,  let  us  contemplate  the  power  of  judges  who  judge 
rightly. 

Soc.  jun.  By  all  means. 

Guest.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  capable  of  doing  more  than  merely  judging 
what  is  juft  or  unjuft,  reflecting  fuch  compacts  as  are  legal,  and  which  ha\e 
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been  eftablilhed  by  royal  authority;  employing  for  this  purpofe  its  own  pro¬ 
per  virtue,  fo  as  never  to  wifh  to  diffolve  mutual  accufations,  either  through 
the  influence  of  certain  gifts,  or  fear,  or  pity,  or  hatred,  or  love,  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  legiflator  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  will  never  wifli  to  aft  in  this  manner  ;  but  that  which  you 
have  mentioned  is  nearly  the  employment  of  this  power. 

Guest.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  ftrength  of  judges  is  not  royal,  but 
is  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  fubfervient  to  the  royal  fcience. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  This  alfo  mull  be  obferved,  that  no  one  of  the  abovemention ed 
fciences  will  appear  to  be  the  politic  fcience  to  him  who  perceives  all  of 
them.  For  the  province  of  the  truly  royal  fcience  is  not  to  adt  itfelf,  but  to 
rule  over  thofe  that  are  able  to  a<5l,  fince  it  knows  the  dominion  and  impulfe 
of  thofe  that  are  the  greatefi:  in  the  city,  refpedting  what  is  opportune  and 
the  contrary  :  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  other  fciences  to  do  as  they  are 
ordered. 

Soc.  Right. 

Guest.  Hence,  fince  the  fciences  which  we  have  juft  now  difcuflfed  nei¬ 
ther  rule  over  each  other  nor  themfelves,  but  each  is  converfant  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  proper  employment  of  its  own,  they  are  juftly  denominated  according 
to  the  peculiarity  of  their  actions. 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  fo. 

Guest.  But  rightly  comprehending  by  a  common  appellation  the  power 
of  that  fcience  which  rules  over  all  thefe,  and  takes  care  of  the  laws,  and  of 
every  thing  in  the  city,  we  may  moll:  juftly,  as  it  feems,  call  it  the  politic 
fcience. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Shall  we  not,  therefore,  difcufs  this  fcience  at  prefent,  according 
to  the  paradigm  of  the  weaving  art,  fince  all  the  genera  pertaining  to  a  city 
have  become  manifell:  to  us  ? 

Soc.  jun.  And  very  much  fo. 

Guest.  We  mull:  therefore,  as  it  feems,  relate  what  the  royal  connexion 
is,  after  what  manner  it  weaves  together,  and  what  kind  of  web  it  produces 
for  us. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  evident. 
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Guest.  It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  difficult  to  be  evinced  ;  but,  as  it  appears,  it 
is  neceffary  it  ffiould  be  unfolded. 

Soc.  jun.  It  muft,  by  all  means. 

Guest.  For,  that  a  part  of  virtue  differs  from  the  fpecies  of  virtue,  may 
be  eafily  proved  from  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  in  oppofition  to  the  con¬ 
tentious. 

Soc.  jun.  I  do  not  underffand  you. 

Guest.  But  again,  thus  confider.  For  I  think  that  you  confider  fortitude 
as  one  part  of  virtue. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  And  likewife,  that  temperance  is  different  from  fortitude,  but 
that  the  former  is  a  part  of  the  fame  thing  as  the  latter. 

Soc.  jun.  Yes. 

Guest.  We  muft  dare  to  unfold  a  certain  wonderful  difcourfe  refpedting 
thefe  things. 

Soc.  jun.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Guest.  That  after  a  certain  manner  they  are  in  many  things  very  adverfe 
and  contrary  to  each  other. 

Soc.  jun.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  My  affertion  is  by  no  means  ufual.  For  all  the  parts  of  virtue  aro 
faid  to  be  friendly  to  each  other. 

Soc.  JUN.  It  is  fo  faid. 

Guest.  Let  us  confider,  therefore,  with  the  greateft  attention,  whether 
this  is  fo  fimple,  or  differs  more  than  any  thing  from  thefe,  in  things  of  a 
kindred  nature. 

Soc.  jun.  Inform  me  how  we  are  to  confider. 

Guest.  In  all  fuch  things  as  we  call  beautiful  it  is  proper  to  inveftigate, 
and  refer  them  to  two  fpecies  contrary  to  each  other. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  moft  clearly. 

Guest.  Have  you  ever  then  either  praifed  yourfelf,  or  heard  fome  other 
perfon 1  prailing  fharpnefs  and  fwiftnefs,  either  in  bodies  or  fouls,  or  the 
motion  of  voice,  or  in  fuch  imitations  of  thefe  as  mufical  and  graphical  imi¬ 
tations  exhibit? 

Soc.  JUN.  Undoubtedly  I  have. 
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Guest.  Do  you  like  wife  remember  after  what  manner  praife  is  bellowed 
in  each  of  chefe  ? 

Soc.  jun.  By  no  means. 

Guest.  Shall  we,  therefore,  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  my  conceptions 
of  this  in  words  ? 

Soc.  jun.  What  fhould  hinder  ? 

Guest.  You  feem  to  think  a  thing  of  this  kind  eafy.  Let  us  confider  it, 
therefore,  in  fubcontrary  genera.  For  often,  and  in  many  aftions,  when  we 
admire  the  fwiftnefs,  vehemence,  and  acutenefs  of  thought,  body,  or  voice, 
we  praife  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  employ  one  of  the  appellations  of  for¬ 
titude. 

Soc.  jun.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  we  fay  it  is  acute  and  llrenuous,  fwift  and  vi¬ 
rile,  and  in  a  limilar  manner  vehement :  and,  univerfally,  we  praife  all  thefe 
natures,  by  applying  this  name  to  them  in  common. 

Soc.  jun.  We  do. 

Guest.  But  what  ?  Do  we  not  often  praife  in  many  actions  the  fpecies 
of  quiet  generation  ? 

Soc.  jun.  And  very  much  fo. 

:  Guest.  Do  we  not,  therefore,  in  praifing  thefe,  alfert  things  contrary  to 
what  we  did  in  praifing  thofe  ? 

Soc.  jun.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  We  fay  that  each  of  thefe  is  quiet  and  temperate,  and  we  admire 
thefe  when  they  take  place  about  cogitation  ;  but  about  adlions,  we  admire 
the  flow  and  the  foft,  about  voice,  the  fmooth  and  the  grave,  all  rhythmical 
motion,  and  the  whole  of  the  mufe  which  employs  fiownefs  opportunely  ; 
and  to  all  thefe  we  give  the  appellation  of  the  moderate,  and  not  of  for¬ 
titude. 

Soc.  jun.  Moll  true. 

Guest.  But  when  both  thefe  take  place  unfeafonably,  we  then  blame 
each  of  them,  and  call  them  by  contrary  names. 

Soc.  jun.  How  fo  ? 

Guest.  When  they  appear  to  be  unfeafonably  acute,  fwift,  and  hard,  we 
then  call  them  infolent  and  infane  ;  but  when  they  are  unfeafonably  grave, 
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flow,  and  Toft,  we  call  them  timid  and  flothful.  And  we  nearly  find  that 
thefe,  and  the  nature  of  fortitude  and  temperance,  are  for  the  molt  part 
contrary  to  each  other,  as  being  hoftile  and  feditious  forms,  and  which  are 
never  mingled  together  in  a&ions  about  things  of  this  kind.  We  thall  like- 
wife  find  by  inveftigation,  that  thofe  who  poflefs  thefe  in  their  fouls,  are 
difcordant  with  each  other. 

Soc.  jun.  Where  do  you  fay  ? 

Guest.  In  all  thofe  particulars  which  we  have  juft  now  mentioned, 
and,  it  is  probable,  in  many  others.  For,  I  think,  praifing  fome  things 
as  their  own  property,  on  account  of  their  alliance  to  both,  but  blaming 
others  as  things  foreign,  they  become  very  adverfe  to  each  other  in  many 
things. 

Soc.  jun.  They  appear  to  do  fo. 

Guest.  This  difference,  therefore,  is  the  fport  of  thefe  fpecies.  But  a 
difeafe  the  moft  baneful  of  all  others  happens  to  cities  about  things  of  the 
greateft  confequence. 

Soc.  jun.  About  what  things  ? 

Guest.  About  the  whole  apparatus  of  living,  as  it  is  likely  it  fhould. 
For  thofe  who  are  remarkably  modeft  are  always  prepared  to  live  a  quiet  life, 
attending  privately  to  their  own  concerns,  and  being  after  a  certain  manner 
difpofed  to  affociate  peaceably  both  with  their  fellow  citizens  and  foreigners. 
Through  this  love,  however,  which  is  more  unfeafonable  than  is  fit,  when 
they  do  that  which  they  wifh  to  accomplifh,  they  become  fecretly  enervated, 
and  render  young  men  fimilarly  affetted.  Hence,  they  are  always  fubjedt  to 
injuries ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  themfelves,  their  children,  and  the  whole  city, 
often  by  flow  degrees,  from  being  free  become  flaves. 

Soc.  jun.  You  fpeak  of  a  fevere  and  dire  paffion. 

Guest.  But  thofe  that  verge  more  to  fortitude,  do  they  not  incite  the 
cities  to  which  they  belong  to  war,  through  a  more  vehement  defire  of  a  life 
of  this  kind  than  is  becoming,  and  thus  rendering  many  nations  and  poten¬ 
tates  hoftile  to  their  country,  either  entirely  fubvert  it,  or  bring  it  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  enemy  ? 

Soc.  jun.  They  do. 

Guest.  How  is  it  poflible,  therefore,  we  ftiould  not  fay,  that  in  thefe 
things  both  genera  are  in  the  greateft  degree  adverfe  to  each  other  ? 
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Soc.  jun.  It  is  impoffible  we  fhould  fay  otherwife. 

Guest.  Have  we  not,  therefore,  found  that  which  we  were  confidering 
in  the  beginning,  that  certain  parts  of  virtue,  which  are  not  fmall  naturally, 
differ  from  each  other,  and  that  they  likewife  caufe  thofe  that  poflefs  them 
to  do  the  fame  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  appears  we  have. 

Guest.  Let  us  again  too  confider  this. 

Soc.  jun.  What  ? 

Guest.  Whether  there  is  any  thing  belonging  to  fynthetic  fciences  which 
has  any  one  of  its  works,  though  it  fhould  be  the  vileft,  compofed  from 
things  evil  and  at  the  fame  time  ufeful  ?  Or  fhall  we  fay,  that  every  fcience 
always  reje6ls  things  evil  to  the  utmolf  of  its  power,  and  receives  fuch  as 
are  apt  and  ufeful  ?  and  that  from  thefe,  which  are  both  fimilar  and  diffimi- 
lar,  colledted  into  one,  it  fabricates  one  certain  power  and  idea  ? 

Soe.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  The  truly  political  fcience,  therefore,  according  to  nature,  will 
never  be  willing  that  a  city  fhould  be  compofed  from  good  and  bad  men; 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  it  will  firft  of  all  examine  every  thing  by  difcipline, 
and,  after  the  examination,  will  commit  this  employment  to  fuch  as  are 
able  to  inftrudt  others,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  fubfervient  to  others,  itfelf 
commanding  and  prefiding  :  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  weaving  art 
prefides  over  the  wool-combers,  and  others  that  prepare  the  materials  for 
weaving,  and  gives  fuch  orders  to  the  preparatory  workmen  as  it  thinks  will 
beft  contribute  to  the  work  it  has  in  view. 

Soc.  jun.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  The  royal  fcience  appears  to  me  to  do  the  very  fame,  permitting 
thofe  that  inftru<ft  and  educate  others  according  to  law,  alone  to  exercife  and 
teach  that  which  being  effected  according  to  its  temperature  will  produce 
worthy  manners.  But  it  punches  with  death,  exile,  and  the  greateft  dis¬ 
grace,  thofe  that  are  unable  to  participate  of  fortitude,  temperance,  and 
fuch  other  things  as  tend  to  virtue,  but  through  a  depraved  nature  are  vio¬ 
lently  impelled  to  impiety,  infolence  and  injuftice. 

Soc.  jun.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  But  thofe  that  are  rolled  like  cylinders  in  ignorance  and  an 
ab]e£t  Spirit,  it  fubjugates  to  fervile  employments. 
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Soc.  jun.  Moft  right. 

Guest.  It  preferves  and  defends,  therefore,  fuch  as  are  naturally  qualified 
for  acquiring  the  generous  and  the  noble,  when  properly  difciplined,  and  who 
through  art  can  be  mingled  with  each  other.  And  l'uch  among  thefe  as 
verge  more  to  fortitude,  it  confiders  as  refembling  ftrong  thread  in  the  loom 
on  account  of  their  folid  manners  ;  but  fuch  as  verge  more  to  modefty,  as 
fimilar  to  fat  andffoft  matter;  and,  that  we  may  ufe  an  image  from  the  weav¬ 
ing  art,  as  refembling  faffron-coloured  thread.  And  fuch  as  tend  contrary 
to  thefe,  it  endeavours  to  bind  together  and  conned;  after  the  following 
manner. 

Soc.  jun.  After  what  manner  ? 

Guest.  In  the  firft  place,  according  to  the  allied,  it  harmonizes  together 
the  eternal  part  of  their  foul  with  a  divine  bond.  But  after  that  which  is 
divine  it  harmonizes  together  their  vivific  part  with  human  bonds. 

Soc.  jun.  How  again  is  this  ? 

Guest.  When  true  opinion  becomes  ftably  inherent  in  the  foul  refpeding 
things  beautiful,  juft  and  good,  and  the  contraries  to  thefe,  we  fay  that  the 
divine  in  the  daemoniacal  genus  is  produced. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  proper  it  fhould. 

Guest.  Do  we,  therefore,  know  that  a  politician  and  a  good  legiflator 
ought  alone  to  be  able,  with  the  Mufe  of  the  royal  fcience,  to  effed  this 
in  thofe  that  are  properly  difciplined,  and  whom  we  have  juft  now  men¬ 
tioned  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  fit  this  fhould  be  the  cafe. 

Guest.  But  he,  Socrates,  who  cannot  accomplifh  a  thing  of  this  kind, 
muft  by  no  means  be  called  by  the  names  which  we  are  now  inveftigating. 

Soc.  jun.  Moft  right. 

Guest.  What  then?  Muft  not  a  brave  foul,  when  it  receives  truth  of 
this  kind,  become  mild,  and  thus  be  willing  in  the  higheft  degree  to  partake 
of  things  juft  ?  But  when  it  does  not  receive  it,  muft  it  not  be  confidered  as 
verging  more  to  a  certain  favage  nature  ? 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  Rut  what  ?  Will  not  a  foul  of  a  modeft  nature,  when  receiving 
thefe  opinions,  become  truly  temperate  and  moderate  in  a  polity  ?  But  when 
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it  does  not  partake  of  the  things  we  are  fpeaking  of,  will  it  not  be  mod  dif- 
gracefully  branded  with  flupidity  ? 

Soc.  JUN.  Entirely  fo. 

Guest.  Muft  we  not  fay,  that  this  connexion  and  binding  together  of  the 
evil  with  each  other,  and  of  the  good  with  the  evil,  can  never  become  liable, 
and  that  no  fcience  will  ever  ferioufly  attempt  to  accompliffi  this  with  fuch 

as  thefe  ? 

Soc.  jun.  For  how  can  it  ? 

Guest.  But  in  thofe  alone  who  are  endued  with  worthy  manners  from 
the  firft,  and  who  are  educated  according  to  nature,  this  bond  is  naturally 
implanted  through  the  laws.  In  thefe,  too,  this  art  is  a  remedy  ;  and,  as  we 
faid  before,  the  natural  virtue  of  the  parts  is  the  more  divine  bond  of  things 
diffimilar,  and  tending  to  contraries. 

Soc.  jun.  Moft  true. 

Guest.  Since  this  divine  bond  exifls,  there  is  fcarcely  any  difficulty  in 
either  underftanding  the  other  bonds  which  are  human,  or  in  bringing  them 
to  perfection  when  underftood. 

Soc.  jun.  How  fo  ?  And  what  are  thefe  bonds  ? 

Guest.  The  communions  of  alliances  and  children,  and  thofe  refpeCting 
private  locations  and  marriages.  For  many  refpeCting  thefe  things  are  not 
properly  bound  together  for  the  purpofe  of  begetting  children. 

Soc.  jun.  Why  ? 

Guest.  Is  it  worth  while  to  relate  how  anxioufly  they  purfue  riches  and 
power  in  thefe  things  ? 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  not. 

Guest.  But  it  will  be  more  juft  to  fpeak  of  thofe  who  make  the  human- 
race  the  object  of  their  care,  and  to  confider  if  they  do  any  thing  improperly. 

Soc.  jun.  It  will. 

Guest.  They  do  not  indeed  at  all  ad  from  right  reafon,  but  purfue: 
prefent  pleafure  ;  and  in  confequence  of  being  delighted  with  thofe  fimilar. 
to  themfelves,  and  of  not  loving  thofe  that  are  diffimilar,  they  attribute  the 
greateft  part  to  moleftation. 

Soc.  jun.  How  fo  ? 

Guest,  Thofe  that  are  mode#  feek  after  their  own  manners,  and  as 
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much  as  poffible  marry  thofe  that  are  endued  with  them,  and  likewife  marry 
their  own  offspring  to  fuch  as  refemble  themfelves.  The  genus  about  for¬ 
titude  a£ts  in  the  fame  manner,  purfuing  its  own  nature ;  when  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  requifite  that  both  genera  ffiould  a£t  in  a  manner  entirely  contrary. 

Soc.  jun.  How,  and  on  what  account  ? 

Guest.  Becaufe  this  is  the  natural  condition  of  fortitude,  that  when 
it  has  been  unmingled  for  many  generations  with  a  temperate  nature,  it  is 
florid  with  ftrength  in  the  beginning,  but  ill  the  end  becomes  entirely  efflo- 
refcent  with  infanity. 

Soc.  jun.  It  is  likely. 

Guest.  Again,  a  foul  very  full’of  fhame,  and  void  of  audacious  fortitude, 
when  it  has  fubftfted  in  this  manner  for  many  generations,  naturally  becomes 
unfeafonably  fluggilh,  and  at  laft  perfectly  mutilated.. 

Soc.  JUN.  And  this  alfo  is  likely  to  happen. 

Guest.  We  have  faid  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  binding  men  with 
thefe  bonds,  if  both  genera  have  one  opinion  refpedting  things  beautiful  and 
good.  For  this  is  the  one  and  entire  work  of  royal  weaving,  viz.  never  to 
fuffer  temperate  manners  to  fubfiff  apart  from  fuch  as  are  valiant,  but,  weav- 
ing  together  both  thefe,  from  according  opinions,  honor,  diffionor,  and  glory, 
to  colled!:  from  thefe  a  web  fmooth,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  well  woven,  and  always 
to  commit  in  common  the  authority  of  governors  in  cities  to  thefe.. 

Soc.  jun.  How? 

Guest.  Where  it-  happens  that  one  governor  is  fufficient,  a  prefident 
ffiould  be  chofen  who  poffeffes  both  thefe  ;  but  where  more  than  one  is 
neceffary,.  parts  of  thefe  mull  be  mingled  together..  For  the  manners  of 
temperate  governors  are  very  cautious,  juft,  and  falutary  ;  but  they  require 
acrimony,  and  a  certain  acute  and  pradtical  temerity. 

Soc.  jun.  Thefe  things  alfo  appear  fo  to  me. 

Guest..  Again,  fortitude  with  refpedt  to  juftice  and  caution  is  more  in¬ 
digent  than  thofe  other  virtues  ;  but  it  excels  them  in  a&ions.  But  it  is 
impoffible  that  all  things  pertaining  to  cities,  both  of  a  private  and  public 
nature,  ffiould  fubfift  beautifully,  unlefs  both  thefe  are  prefent.. 

Soc.  jun.  Undoubtedly. 

Guest.  We  muft:  fay  then  that  this  end  of  the  web  of  politic  adhon  is 
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then  rightly  woven,  when  the  royal  art,  conne&ing  the  manners  of  brave 
and  temperate  men  by  concord  and  friendfhip,  colledts  together  their  life 
in  common,  producing  the  mod:  magnificent  and  excellent  of  all  webs; — 
and  befides  this,  when,  embracing  in  common  all  others  in  the  city,  both 
flaves  and  free-born,  it  holds  them  together  by  this  texture,  and  governs  and 
prefides  over  the  city  in  fuch  a  manner  that  nothing  may  in  any  refpe<5t  be 
wanting  which  is  requifite  to  its  felicity. 

Soc.  jun.  You  have  finifhed,  O  giieft,  your  defcription  of  the  royal  and 
political  chara&er  mod:  beautifully. 


THE  END  OF  THE  POLITICUS. 
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IlrfAW,  considered  according  to  its  firSl  fubfiStence  in  Deity,  is  juStly  defined 
by  Plato  to  be  a  dijiribution  of  intellect  (vov  liotvopvi).  As  it  originates,  there¬ 
fore,  from  deity,  and  is  thence  participated  by  the  human  foul,  it  does  not 
depend  for  its  being  among  men  on  arbitrary  will  and  mutual  compaCt,  but 
is  truly  an  evolution  of  one  of  thofe  eternal  ideas  or  forms  which  the  foul 
eflentially  contains.  He,  therefore,  who  diligently  attends  to  what  is  faid 
by  Plato  in  this  dialogue,  in  his  Laws,  and  Republic,  concerning  law,  will  find 
that  it  is  a  true  mode  of  governing,  which  direCts  the  governed  to  the  belt 
end  through  proper  media,  establishing  punishments  for  fuch  as  tranfgrefs, 
and  rewards  for  thofe  that  are  obedient  to  this  mode.  Hence  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  princes,  when  they  are  not  true,  and  do  not  proceed  to  the  belt  end 
in  a  right  path,  are  by  no  means  laws,  but  decrees  and  edicts :  for  a  work 
is  frequently  denominated  legitimate  from  law,  juil  from  being  legitimate, 
and  good,  right  and  true  from  being  juft ;  and  therefore  law  is  necefiarily 
good  and  true.  It  alfo  follows  that  law  properly  fo  called  is  eternal  and 
perfectly  immutable  :  for  that  which  is  changed  by  times,  places  and  opi¬ 
nions,  is  not  a  law,  but  an  institute. 

According  to  Plato,  too,  it  appears  that  there  are  four  Species  of  laws.  The 
firSt  of  thefe  are  Saturnian,  or,  in  other  words,  fubfiSt  in  that  deity,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  antient  theologiSts  is  the  fummit  of  the  intellectual  order.  Thefe 
laws  are  mentioned  by  Plato  in  the  Gorgias,  where  Socrates  fays,  “  This  was 
the  law  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  and  now  alfo  fubfiSts  in  the  Gods.”  The 
fecond  are  Jovian,  and  are  indicated  in  the  Laws,  where  the  Athenian  gueft 
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fays  “that  Juftice  follows  Jupiter,  being  the  avenger  of  thofe  who  defert 
the  divine  law.”  The  third  are  fatal,  as  we  learn  from  the  Timaeus,  where 
it  is  faid  that  the  Demiurgus  44  difclofed  to  fouls  the  laws  of  Fate.”  And  the 
fourth  are  human.  Since  law,  therefore,  has  a  divine  origin,  all  the  illuftri- 
ous  framers  of  laws  with  the  greated  propriety  referred  the  invention  of 
them  to  Deity.  Hence  Zoroader,  when  he  delivered  laws  to  the  Badtrians  and 
Perfians,  afcribed  the  invention  of  them  to  Oromalis ;  Hermes  Trifmegidus 
the  Egyptian  legiflator  referred  the  invention  of  his  laws  to  Mercury  ;  Minos 
the  Cretan  lawgiver  to  Jupiter;  Charondas  the  Carthaginian  to  Saturn; 
Lycurgus  the  Lacedaemonian  to  Apollo ;  Draco  and  Solon  the  Athenian 
legiflators  to  Minerva ;  Pompilius  the  Roman  lawgiver  to  Algeria  ;  Za- 
molxis  the  Scythian  to  Veda ;  and  Plato,  when  he  gave  laws  to  the  Mag- 
nefians  and  Sicilians,  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo* 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES  and  MINOS. 


Socrates. 

What  is  law  with  us  ? 

Min.  About  what  kind  of  law  do  you  interrogate  ? 

Soc.  What  is  that  by  which  law  differs  from  law,  according  to  this  very 
thing,  the  being  law  ?  For  confider  what  I  afk  you.  For  I  afk  as  if  I  fhould 
inquire  what  gold  is ;  and  if  you  in  a  fimilar  manner  fhould  afk  me,  about 
what  kind  of  gold  I  inquire,  I  fhould  think  you  would  not  rightly  interrogate. 
For  neither  does  gold  differ  in  any  thing  from  gold,  fo  far  as  it  is  gold,  nor 
a  ftone  from  a  ftone,  fo  far  as  it  is  a  hone.  And  in  like  manner,  neither 
does  law  differ  in  any  thing  from  law  ;  but  all  laws  are  the  fame.  For 
each  of  them  is  fimilarly  law  ;  nor  is  one  more,  but  the  other  lefs  fo.  I  afk 
you,  therefore,  the  whole  of  this  very  thing,  what  law  is  ;  and  if  you  have  an 
anfwer  at  hand  give  it  me. 

Min.  What  elfe,  Socrates,  will  law  be  than  things  eftablifhed  by  law  ? 

Soc.  Does  fpeech  alfo  appear  to  you  to  be  things  which  are  fpoken  ?  or 
fight  things  which  are  feen  ?  or  hearing  things  which  are  heard  ?  Or  is  fpeech 
one  thing,  and  are  things  fpoken  another?  Is  fight  one  thing,  and  are  things 
feen  another?  Is  hearing  one  thing,  and  are  things  heard  another?  And,  is 
law  one  thing,  and  are  things  eftablifhed  by  law  another  ?  Is  this  the  cafe,  or 
how  does  it  appear  to  you  ? 

Min.  This  now  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe, 

Soc.  Law,  therefore,  is  not  things  eftablifhed  by  law, 
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Min.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is. 

Soc.  What  law,  therefore,  may  be,  let  us  thus  confider.  If  fome  one 
fhould  afk  us  refpedting  thofe  things  of  which  we  have  juft  now  fpoken^ 
lince  you  fay  that  things  vifible  are  feen  by  the  fight,  what  the  fight  is  by 
which  they  are  feen  ?  we  fhould  anfwer  him,  that  it  is  a  fenfe  which  through 
the  eyes  manifefis  colours  to  us.  And  if  he  fhould  again  alk  us  what  the 
hearing  is  by  which  things  are  heard  ?  we  fhould  reply,  that  it  is  a  fenfe 
which  through  the  ears  manifefis  to  us  founds.  In  like  manner,  if  he  fhould* 
alk  us,  fince  legal  inftitutions  are  legally  eftablifhed  by  law,  what  is  law  by 
which  they  are  thus  eftablifhed?  whether  is  it  a  certain  fenfe,  or  manifeftation  ?: 
in  the  fame  manner  as  things  which  are  learnt,  are  learnt  by  fcience  render¬ 
ing  them  manifefh  Or  is  it  a  certain  invention  ?  juft  as  things  which  are 
difeovered  are  invented:  as,  for  inftance,  things  falubrious  and  noxious  are 
difeovered  by  medicine  ;  but  the  conceptions  of  the  Gods,  as  prophets  fay* 
by  divination.  For  the  divining  art  is  with  us  an  invention  of  fuch  like 
things  Or  is  it  not  ? 

Mm.  Entirely  fo.. 

Soc.  Which  of  thefe,  therefore,,  may  we  efpecially  prefume  law  to  be  T: 
Shall  we  fay  it  is  thefe  dogmas  and  decrees  ?' 

Min.  It  appears  fo  to  me.  For  what  elfe  can  any  one  fay  law  is  ?  So, 
that  it  appears  the  whole  of  this  which  you  alk,  viz.  law,  is  the  dogma  of, 
the  city. 

Soc.  You  call,  as  it  feems,  law,  political  opinion. 

Min.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  perhaps  you  fpeak  well ;  but  perhaps  we  fhall  know  better  in, 
the  following  manner.  Do  you  fay  that  fome  men  are  wife  ? 

Min.  I  do. 

Soc.  Are  not  the  wife,  therefore,  wdfe  by  wifdom? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  are  the  juft,  juft  by  juftice  ?_ 

Min.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Are  the  legitimate,  therefore,  alfo  legitimate  by  law? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  illegitimate,  illegitimate  by  a  privation  of  law  ? 

Min.  Yes. 
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5oc.  And  arc  the  legitimate  juft? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  the  illegitimate  unjuft  ?• 

Min.  Unjuft, 

Soc.  Are  not  jufticc  and  law,  therefore,,  things  moft  beautiful  ? 

Min.  They  are. 

Soc.  And  are  not  injuftice  and  illegality  moft  bafe  ? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  does  not  one  of  thefe  preferve  cities  and  every  thing  elfe,  but: 
the  other  deftroy  and  fubvert  them  ? 

Min.  Yes.. 

Soc.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  dianoetically  to  confider  law  as  fomething 
beautiful,  and  to  inveftigate  it  as  good. 

Min.  How  fhould  we  not  ?. 

Soc.  Have  we  not,,  therefore,  laid  that  law  is  the  dogma  of  the  city? 
Min.  We  have  faid  fo. 

Soc.  What  then?  Are  not  fome  dogmas  good,. and. others  bad  ? 

Min.  They  are. 

Soc.  Law  however  is  not  bad- 
Min.  It  is  not.. 

Soc.  It  is  not, ,  therefore,  right  fimply  to  determine  that  law  is  the  dogma 
of  the  city.. 

Min.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is. 

Soc.  The  afiertion,  therefore,  does  not  accord  with  the  truth,  that  law  is 
a  bafe  dogma., 

Min.  It  does  not; 

Soc.  Law  however  appears  alfo  to  me  to  be  a  certain  opinion.  And 
fince  it  is- not  a  bafe  opinion,  is  not  this,  therefore,  evident,  that  it  is  a  good 
opinion,  if  law  is  opinion  ?, 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  is  not  a  certain  good,  a  true,  opinion  ? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  Is,  therefore,  true  opinion  the  difcovery  of  being  F- 
Min.  It  is. 
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Soc.  Lav/,  therefore,  is  the  difcovery  of  being. 

Min.  But,  Socrates,  if  law  is  the  difcovery  of  being,  how  is  it  that  we 
do  not  always  ufe  the  fame  laws  about  the  fame  things,  fince  beings  are  dis¬ 
covered  by  us  ? 

Soc.  Neverthelefs  law  wifhes  to  be  the  difcovery  of  being  ;  but  men,  as  it 
feems,  not  always  ufing  the  fame  laws,  are  not  always  able  to  difcover  that 
which  law  wifhes,  viz.  being.  But  come,  let  us  fee  if  it  will  hence  become 
evident  to  us,  whether  we  always  ufe  the  fame  laws,  or  different  laws  at 
different  times  ;  and  if  all  of  us  ufe  the  fame  laws, 'or  different  perfons  different 
laws. 

Min.  But  this,  Socrates,  is  not  difficult  to  know,  that  neither  do  the  fame 
perfons  always  ufe  the  fame  laws,  nor  different  perfons  always  different  laws. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  not  a  law  with  us  to  facrifice  men,  but  this  is  con- 
fidered  as  unholy  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  facrifice  men,  this  being  holy  and 
legal  with  them  ;  fo  that  fome  of  them  facrifice  their  fons  to  Saturn,  as  per¬ 
haps  you  have  heard.  And  not  only  do  Barbarian  men  ufe  laws  different 
from  ours,  but  alfo  thofe  in  Lycia.  And  as  to  the  progeny  of  Athamas  r, 
what  facrifices  do  they  perform,  though  they  are  Greeks?  You  alfo  know 
and  have  heard  what  laws  we  formerly  ufed  concerning  the  dead,  cutting 
the  throats  of  the  victims  before  the  dead  body  was  carried  out,  and  calling 
thofe  that  carry  the  facrifices  to  the  dead.  And  thofe  frill  prior  to  thefe 
buried  the  dead  at  home  ;  but  we  do  none  of  thefe.  Ten  thoufand  inftances 
likewife  of  this  might  be  adduced.  For  the  field  of  demonftration  is  very 
wide,  that  neither  we  always  think  invariably  the  fame  with  ourfelves,  nor 
men  with  each  other. 

Soc.  It  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  O  bed:  of  men,  if  you  fpeak  rightly, 
and  this  fhonld  be  concealed  from  me.  But  till  you  by  yourfelf  declare  what 
appears  to  you,  in  a  long  difcourfe,  and  I  again  do  the  fame,  we  fhall  never, 
as  I  think,  agree.  If  however  a  common  fubjeft  of  {peculation  ispropofed, 
we  fhall  perhaps  accord.  If,  therefore,  you  are  whiling,  interrogating  me, 
confider  together  with  me  in  common.  Or,  if  it  is  more  agreeable  to  you, 
indead  of  interrogating,  anfwer. 

Min.  But  I  wiffi,  Socrates,  to  reply  to  any  quefUon  you  may  propofe* 

1  Athamas  was  the  fon  of  JEolus,  and  king  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia. 
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Soc.  Come  then.  Whether  do  you  think  that  juft  things  are  unjuft,  and 
unjuft  things  juft  ?  Or  that  juft  things  are  juft,  and  unjuft  things  unjuft  ? 

Min.  I  indeed  think  that  juft  things  are  juft,  and  unjuft  things  unjuft. 

Soc.  Is  this  opinion,  therefore,  entertained  among  all  men,  as  well  as 
here  ? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  Among  the  Periians  alfo  ? 

Min.  And  among  the  Periians  too. 

Soc.  But  is  this  opinion  always  entertained  f 

Min.  Always. 

Soc.  Whether  are  things  which  attract  more,  thought  by  us  to  be  heavier, 
but  things  which  attradl  lefs,  lighter  ?  or  the  contrary  ? 

Min.  Not  the  contrary:  but  things  which  attract  more  are  heavier,  and 
things  which  attract  lefs  are  lighter. 

Soc.  Is  this  the  cafe,  therefore,  in  Carthage  and  in  Lycia  ? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soe.  Things  beautiful,  as  it  feems,  are  every  where  thought  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  and  things  bafe  to  be  bafe  r  but  things  bale  are  not  thought  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  nor  things  beautiful  bafe. 

Min.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  As  we  may  fay,  therefore,  in  all  things,  beings  are  thought  to  be, 
and  not  non-beings,  both  with  us  and  with  all  others. 

Min.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  -He,  therefore,  who  wanders  from  being  wanders  from  that  which 
is  legitimate. 

Min.  Thus,  Socrates,  as  you  fay,  thefe  things  always  appear  legitimate 
both  to  us  and  to  others.  But  when  I  confider  that  we  never  ceale  tranf- 
pofing  laws  upwards  and  downwards,  I  cannot  be  perluaded  by  what  you 
fay.. 

Soc.  Perhaps  you  do  not  perceive  that  thefe  things  thus  tranfpofed  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  fame.  But  thus  confider  them  together  with  me.  Did  you 
ever  meet  with  any  book  concerning  the  health  of  the  fick  ? 

Min.  I  have. 

Soc.  Do  you  know,  therefore,  to  what  art  this  book  belongs  ? 

Min.  I  know  that  it  belongs  to  the  art  of  medicine. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  call  thofe  who  are  fcientihcally  ikilled  about  thefe 
things,  phyficians  ? 

Min.  I  call  them  fo. 

Soc.  Whether,  .therefore,  do  thofe  that  have  a  fcientific  knowledge  think 
the  fame  things  about  the  fame,  or  do  fome  of  thefe  think  differently  from 
.others  about  the  fame  things  ? 

Min.  They  appear  to  me  to  think  the  fame  things. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  do  the  Greeks  alone  accord  with  the  Greeks 
about  things  of  which  they  have  a  fcientific  knowledge,  or  do  the  Barbarians 
alfo  both  accord  with  each  other  about  fuch  things,  and  with  the  Greeks  ? 

Min.  There  is  an  abundant  neceffity  that  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians 
who  poffefs  a  fcientific  knowledge  fhould  accord  in  opinion  with  each  other, 

.Soc.  You  anfwer  well.  Do  they  not,  therefore,  always  accord  ? 

Min.  Yes,  always. 

Soc.  Do  not  phyficians  alfo  write  thofe  things  about  health  which  they 
think  to  be  true  ? 

Min.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Things  medicinal,  therefore,  and  medicinal  laws,  thefe  are  the 
•writings  of  phyficians. 

Min.  Things  medicinal,  certainly. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  are  geometrical  writings  alfo  geometrical  laws? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  Of  whom,  therefore,  are  the  writings  and  legitimate  inflitutions 
concerning  gardening? 

M  in.  Of  gardeners. 

Soc.  Thofe  laws,  therefore,  pertain  to  gardening. 

Min.  They  do. 

Soc.  Are  they  not,  therefore,  the  laws  of  thofe  who  know  how  to  manage 
gardens  ? 

Min.  How  fhould  they  not  ? 

Soc.  But  gardeners  poffefs  this  knowledge. 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  of  whom  are  the  writings  and  legitimate  inftitutions  concerning 
food  ? 

Min.  Of  cooks, 
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Soc.  Thofe,  therefore,  are  cooking  laws. 

Min.  Cooking. 

Soe.  And  of  thofe,  as  it  feems,  who  know  how  to  manage  the  preparation 
of  food. 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  cook's,  as  they  fay,  poffefs  this  knowledge. 

Min.  They  do  poffefs  it. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo.  But  of  whom  are  the  writings  and  legal  inftitutions  con¬ 
cerning  the  government  of  a  city  ?  Are  they  not  of  thofe  who  fcientifically 
know  how  to  govern  cities  ? 

Min.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  But  do  any  others  than  politicians  and  kings  poffefs  this  knowledge  ? 

Min.  They  alone  poffefs  it. 

Soc.  Thefe  writings,  therefore,  are  political,  which  men  call  the  writings 
of  kings  and  good  men. 

Min.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  poffefs  a  fcientific  knowledge  do  not  at 
different  times  write  differently  about  the  fame  things. 

Min.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  we  fee  certain  perfons  doing  this,  whether  fhall  we 
fay  that  thofe  who  a£t  in  this  manner  are  fcientific  or  unfcientific  ? 

Min.  Unfcientific. 

Soc.  Shall  we,  therefore,  fay  that  what  is  right  in  every  particular  is 
legitimate,  whether  it  be  medicinal,  or  pertain  to  cooking,  or  to  gardening? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  with  refpeft  to  what  is  not  right,  this  we  no  longer  affert  to  be 
legitimate. 

Min.  No  longer. 

Soc.  It,  therefore,  becomes  illegitimate. 

Min.  Neceffarily  fo. 

Soc.  Hence,  in  writings  concerning  things  juft  and  unjuft,  and,  in  fhort, 
concerning  the  orderly  diftribution  of  a  city,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  governed,  that  which  is  right  is  a  royal  law  ;  but  that  which  is 
not  right  does  not  appear  to  be  a  royal  law,  becaufe  fcience  is  wanting :  for 
it  is  illegal. 
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Min.  It  is. 

Soc.  We  have  rightly,  therefore,  acknowledged  that  law  is  the  invention 
of  being. 

Min.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Further  dill,  this  alfo  we  fhould  confider  in  it:  who  is  it  that 
fcientifically  knows  how  to  fow  feeds  in  the  earth  ? 

Min.  The  hufbandman. 

Soc.  Does  he  then  fow  fit  feeds  in  each  foil  ? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  The  hufbandman,  therefore,  is  a  good  didributor  of  thefe  things* 
and  his  laws  and  didributions  in  thefe  particulars  are  right. 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  who  is  a  good  difpenfator  of  pulfations  for  melodies,  and  didri- 
butes  fuch  things  as  are  fit  ?  And  whofe  laws  alfo,  if  he  has  any,  are  right  l 

Min.  The  laws  of  the  piper,  and  thofe  of  the  harper. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  who  is  moft  legitimate  in  thefe  things  is  in  the  moll: 
eminent  degree  a  piper. 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  who  in  the  bell:  manner  didributes  nutriment  to  the  bodies 
©f  men  ?  Does  not  he  do  this  who  didributes  that  which  is  fit  ? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  The  diftributions,  therefore,  and  the  laws  of  this  man  are  the  bell: ; 
and  he  who  is  moft  legitimate  about  thefe  things  is  the  moft  excellent 

O  O 

didributor. 

Min.  Entirely  fo, 

Soc.  Who  is  he  ? 

Min.  The  indrudlor  of  children. 

Soc.  Does  he  know  how  to  feed  the  flock  of  the  human  body  in  the  bed. 
manner  ? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  who  is  fie  that  feeds  in  the  bed  manner  a  Hock  of  fheep  ?  What* 
iS  his  name  ? 

Min.  A  fhepherd. 

Soc.  The  laws,  therefore,  of  the  fhepherd  are  the  bed:  for  the  fheep; 

Min.  They  are.. 
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Soc.  And  thofe  of  the  herdfman  for  oxen. 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  whofe.  laws  are  the  bed;  for  the  fouls  of  men  ?  Arc  they  not 
thofe  of  a  king  ? 

Min.  They  are. 

J 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  Can  you,  therefore,  tell  me  who  among  the 
antients  was  a  good  legiflator  in  the  laws  pertaining  to  pipes  ?  Perhaps  you 
do  not  recoiled!.  Are  you,  therefore,  willing  that  I  fhould  remind  you  ? 

Min.  Perfectly  fo. 

Soc.  Marfyas,  then,  and  his  beloved  Olympus  the  Phrygian  were  of  this 
defeription, 

Min.  True. 

Soc.  The  harmony  produced  by  the  pipes  of  thefe  men  is  mod  divine, 
and  alone  excites  and  unfolds  thofe  that  dand  in  need  of  the  Gods  r.  It 
likewife  alone  remains  to  the  prefent  time  as  being  divine. 

Min.  Thefe  things  are  fo. 

Soc.  But  who  among  the  antient  kings  is  faid  to  have  been  a  good  legif- 
lator,  and  whofe  legal  inditutions  even  now  remain  as  being  divine  ? 

Min.  I  do  not  recoiled. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know  who  they  were  that  ufed  the  mod  antient  laws 
of  the  Greeks  ? 

Min.  Do  you  fpeak  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Lycurgus  the  legiflator  ? 

Soc.  Thefe  inditutions,  however,  have  not  perhaps  been  edablifhed  three 
hundred  years,  or  very  little  more  than  this.  But  do  you  know  whence  the 
bed  of  their  laws  were  derived  ? 

Min.  They  fay,  from  Crete. 

Soc.  Do  they,  therefore,  of  all  the  Greeks  ufe  the  mod  antient  laws  ? 

Min.  Yes. 

Soc.  Do  you  know  then  who  among  thefe  were  good  kings?  I  mean 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  the  fons  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  by  whom  thele 
laws  were  framed. 

Min.  They  fay,  Socrates,  that  Rhadamanthus  was  a  jud  man,  but  that 
Minos  was  rudic,  morofe  and  unjud. 


1  See  the  fpeech  of  Alcibiades  in  The  Banquet. 
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Soc.  You  relate,  O  beft  of  men,  an  Attic  and  tragical  fable. 

Min.  Are  not  thefe  things  reported  of  Minos  ? 

Soc.  They  are  not  by  Homer  and  Hefiod,  whofe  authority  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  tragic  poets  from  whom  you  affert  thefe  things. 

Min.  But  what  do  they  fay  about  Minos? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you,  left  you  as  well  as  the  many  fhould  be  guilty  of 
impiety.  For  there  is  not  any  thing  which  is  more  impious  than  this  ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  of  which  we  ought  to  be  more  afraid ,  than  of  offending 
againf  the  gods  either  in  word  or  in  deed  1 .  And  next  to  this  we  fhould  be 
fearful  of  offending  againft  divine  men.  We  fhould  however  be  very  cau¬ 
tious,  when  we'  praife  or  blame  any  man,  that  we  do  not  fpeak  erroneoufly 
and  for  the  fake  of  this  it  is  neceflary  that  we  fhould  learn  to  know  good 
and  bad  men.  For  divinity  is  indignant  when  any  one  blames  a  man  fimilar 
to  himfelf,  or  praifes  one  difEmilar  to  him  :  but  the  former  of  thefe  is  the 
good  man.  Nor  ought  you  to  think  that  flones,  pieces  of  wood,  birds  and 
ferpents  are  facred,  but  that  men  are  not  fo  :  for  a  good  man  is  the  mold 
facred,  and  a  depraved  man  the  mold  defiled,  of  all  things.  Now,  therefore, 
fmce  Homer  and  Hefiod  pafs  an  encomium  on  Minos,  on  this  account  I  thus, 
fpeak,  lef  you ,  being  a  man  fjirung  from  a  man ,  fiould  fin  in  what  you  fay 
againf  a  hero  the  fon  of  "Jupiter.  For  Homer  %  fpeaking  of  Crete,  that  there 
are  many  men  and  ninety  cities  in  it,  fays  that  among  thefe  is  Gnoffus,  a. 
great  city  in  which  Minos  reigned,  who  for  nine  years  converfed  with  the 
mighty  Jupiter.  This  then  is  Homer’s  encomium  of  Minos,  which  though 
fhort  is  fuch  as  he  does  not  give  to  any  one  of  his  heroes.  For  that  Jupiter 
is  a  fophifd3,  and  that  the  art  itfelf  is  all-beautiful,  he  evinces  as  well  in< 
many  other  places  as  here.  For  he  fays  that  Minos  converfed  nine  years- 
with  Jupiter,  and  went  to  be  inftrudted  by  him,  as  if  Jupiter  were  a  fophifd. 
That  Homer,  therefore,  does  not  beftow  this  honour  of  being  infdrudded  by 
jupiter  on  any  other  hero  than  Minos  alone,  muft  be  coniidered  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  praife,  Ulyffes  alfo,  in  fpeaking  of  the  dead4,  reprefents  Minos  judging 

1  This  among  many  other  pafiages  muft  convince  the  mod  carelefs  reader,  that  Plato  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  religion  of  his  country. 

2  Qdyff.  lib.  xix.  ver.  172,  &c. 

3  That  is,  one  endued  with  wifdom  ;  for  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

4  Odyff.  lib.  xi. 
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with  a  golden  fceptre  in  his  hand  ;  but  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  place 
does  he  1'peak  of  Rhadamanthus  as  judging,  or  as  converting  with  Jupiter. 
On  this  account  I  fay  that  Minos  is  extolled  by  Homer  beyond  all  other 
heroes.  For  that  being  the  foil  of  Jupiter,  he  was  only  inftrufled  by 
Jupiter,  contains  no  tranfcendency  of  praife.  For  the  verfe  which  fays 
that  Minos  reigned  nine  years,  and  converfed  with  the  mighty  Jupiter, 
lignifies  that  he  was  the  aifociate  of  Jupiter;  fince  oxpot  are  difcourfes,  and 
expio-rrig  is  an  aifociate  in  difcourfe.  Hence,  for  nine  years  Minos  went  to 
the  cavern  of  Jupiter,  learning  fome  things,  and  teaching  others,  which 
during  thefe  nine  years  he  had  received  from  Jupiter.  There  are  however 
fome  who  conceive  oapurrns  to  fignify  the  aifociate  of  Jupiter  in  drinking  and 
fport.  But  that  thofe  who  thus  conceive  fay  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  may 
be  inferred  from  this,  that,  as  both  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  are  numerous, 
there  are  none  among  thefe  who  abftain  from  banquets,  and  that  fport  to 
which  wine  belongs,  except  the  Cretans  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
intruded  by  the  Cretans.  In  Crete,  too,  this  is  one  of  the  other  laws  which 
Minos  eftablifhed,  that  men  Ihould  not  drink  with  each  other  to  intoxication. 
And  this  indeed  is  evident,  that  he  made  thofe  things  to  be  laws  for  his 
citizens  which  he  thought  to  be  beautiful.  For  Minos  did  not,  like  a  bale 
man,  think  one  thing,  and  do  another  different  from  what  he  thought;  but 
his  aflbciation  with  Jupiter  was  as  I  have  faid  through  difcourfe,  in  order 
to  be  intruded  in  virtue.  Hence  he  eftablifhed  thefe  laws  for  his  citizens 
through  which  Crete  is  perpetually  happy,  and  alfo  Lacedaemon,  from  the 
time  in  which  it  began  to  ufe  thefe  laws,  in  confequence  of  their  bcino- 
divine.  But  Rhadamanthus  was  indeed  a  good  man  ;  for  he  was  inftrucled 
by  Minos.  He  did  not  however  learn  the  whole  of  the  royal  art,  but  that 
part  of  it  which  is  of  the  miniftrant  kind,  and  which  polTeffes  authority  in 
courts  of  judicature  ;  and  hence  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  good  judge.  For 
Minos  employed  him  as  a  guardian  of  the  laws  in  the  city  ;  but  he  ufed 
Talus  1  for  this  purpofe  through  the  reft  of  Crete.  For  Talus  thrice  every 
year  went  through  the  villages  in  order  to  preferve  the  laws  in  them,  and 
carried  with  him  the  laws  written  in  tables  of  brafs ;  whence  alfo  he  was 
called  brazen.  Heftod  alfo  alferts  things  fimilar  to  thefe  of  Minos.  For, 
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having  mentioned  his  name,  he  fays  1  that  he  was  the  mod  royal  of  mortal 
kings,  and  that  he  reigned  over  many  neighbouring  men,  having  the  fceptre 
of  Jupiter,  with  which  alfo  he  governed  cities.  And  he  calls  the  fceptre  of 
Jupiter  nothing  elfe  than  the  difcipline  of  Jupiter,  by  which  he  governed 
Crete. 

Min.  On  what  account  then,  Socrates,  came  the  report  to  be  fpread  that 
Minos  was  an  unlearned  and  morofe  man  ? 

Soc.  On  that  accountdhrough  which  you,  O  bed:  of  men,  if  you  are 
prudent,  and  every  other  man  who  intends  to  be  celebrated,  will  be  cautious 
never  to  offend  a  poet.  For  poets  are  able  to  effedt  much  with  refpect  to 
opinion,  both  in  praifmg  men  and  blaming  them.  In  this  particular,  there¬ 
fore,  Minos  erred  when  he  warred  on  this  city,  in  which  there  is  much  other 
wifdom,  together  with  tragic  and  other  poets  of  every  defcription.  But  the 
tragedy  here  is  antient,  not  originating,  as  is  generally  thought,  from  Thefpis, 
nor  from  Phrynicus;  but,  if  you  condder,  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  very  antient 
invention  of  this  city.  Tragedy  indeed  is  of  ail  poetry  the  moft  plealing  to 
the  vulgar,  and  the  mod:  alluring  ;  to  which  applying  ourfelves  we  have  taken 
vengeance  on  Minos,  for  which  he  has  compelled  us  to  pay  thofe  tributes. 
In  offending  us,  therefore,  Minos  erred  ;  whence,  in  reply  to  your  quedion, 
he  became  infamous.  For  that  he  was  a  good  man,  a  friend  to  law,  and  a 
good  fhepherd  of  the  people,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  this  is  the  greated 
token,  that  his  laws  are  immutable,  in  confequence  of  having  well  difcovered 
the  truth  concerning  the  government  of  a  city. 

Min.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  difcovered  a  probable  reafon. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  I  fpeak  the  truth,  do  not  the  Cretans,  the  citizens  of 
Minos  and  Rhadamnathus,  appear  to  you  to  have  ufed  the  mod  antient  laws  ? 

Min.  They  do. 

Soc.  Thefe,  therefore,  were  the  bed  legislators  of  the  antients,  and  were 
alfo  fhepherds  of  men  ;  jud  as  Homer  likewife  fays,  that  a  good  general  is 
the  fliepherd  of  the  people. 

Min.  Entirely  Co. 

Soc.  Come  then,  by  Jupiter,  who  prefaes  over  friendfhip,  if  any  one  who 

1  What  Plato  here  cites  from  Iiefiod  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  writings  of  that  poet 
sow  extant. 
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is  a  good  legiflator  and  fhepherd  of  the  body  fhould  afk  us  what  thofe  things 
are  which  when  diftributed  to  the  body  will  make  it  better,  we  fhould  well 
and  briefly  anfwer,  that  they  are  nutriment  and ‘labour,  the  former  of  which 
by  increafing,  and  the  latter  by  exercifing,  give  {lability  to  the  body. 

Min.  Right. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  after  this,  that  good  legiflator  and  fhepherd  fhould  alio 
afk  us  what  thofe  things  are  which  being  diftributed  to  the  foul  make  it  better, 
what  fhall  we  anfwer,  that  we  may  not  be  afhamed  of  ourfelves  and  of  our 
age? 

Min.  I  am  no  longer  able  to  anfwer  this  queftion. 

Soc.  It  is  however  difgraceful  to  the  foul  of  each  of  us,  if  we  fhould  appear 
to  be  ignorant  of  things  pertaining  to  our  fouls,  in  which  good  and  evil  are 
contained,  but  to  be  knowing  in  particulars  pertaining  to  the  body,  and  to 
other  things. 
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1  H  E  elevation  and  greatnefs  of  mind  for  which  Socrates  was  fo  juflly 
celebrated  by  antiquity,  are  perhaps  no  where  fo  confpicuoufly  difplayed  as 
in  this  his  Apology.  In  a  fituation  in  which  death  itfelf  was  prefented  to 
his  view,  he  neither  deviates  from  the  mod;  rigid  veracitv,  nor  has  recourfe 
to  any  of  thofe  abjeft  arts,  by  which  in  fimilar  circumftances  pity  is  gene¬ 
rally  folicited  and  punifhment  fometimes  averted.  His  whole  difeourfe, 
indeed,  is  full  of  fimplicity  and  noble  grandeur,  and  is  the  energetic  language 
of  confcious  innocence  and  offended  worth. 

The  caufes  that  occafioned  this  Apology  were  as  follow  : — Ariftophanes, 
at  the  infligation  of  Melitus,  undertook,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Clouds,  to 
ridicule  the  venerable  character  of  Socrates,  on  the  flage  ;  and  the  way  being 
once  open  to  calumny  and  defamation,  the  fickle  and  licentious  populace 
paid  no  reverence  to  the  philofopher,  whom  they  had  before  regarded  as  a 
being  of  a  fuperior  order.  When  this  had  fucceeded,  Melitus  flood  forth  to 
criminate  him,  together  with  Anytus  and  Lvcon  ;  and  the  philofopher  was 
fummoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Five  Hundred.  He  was  accufed  of 
making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  corrupting  the 
youth.  But  as  both  thefe  accufations  muft  have  been  obvioufly  falfe  to 
an  unprejudiced  tribunal,  the  accufers  relied  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  caufe  on 
perjured  witneffes,  and  the  envy  of  the  judges,  whole  ignorance  would  readily 
yield  to  mifreprefentation,  and  be  influenced  and  guided  by  falfe  eloquence 
and  fraudulent  arts.  That  the  perfonal  enemies  indeed  of  Socrates,  vile  cha- 

2  C  2  rafters. 
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rafters,  to  whom  his  wifdom  and  his  virtue  were  equally  offenfive,  fhould  have 
accufed  him  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  Greece,  is  by  no  means 
furprifmg;  but  that  very  many  of  modern  times  fhould  have  believed  that 
this  accufation  was  founded  in  truth,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the 
doftrine  of  polytheifm,  is  a  circumftauce  which  by  the  truly  learned  reader 
mull  be  ranked  among  the  greatefl  eccentricities  of  modern  wit.  For  to 
fuch  a  one  it  will  mold  clearly  appear  from  this  very  Apology,  that  Socrates 
was  accufed  of  impiety  for  afferting  that  he  was  connefted  in  a  very  tran- 
fcendant  degree  with  a  prefiding  daemon,  to  whofe  direction  he  confidently 
fubmitted  the  conduft  of  his  life.  For  the  accufation  of  Melitus,  that  he 
introduced  other  novel  demoniacal  natures,  can  admit  of  no  other  conflruc- 
tion.  Befides,  in  the  courfe  of  this  Apology  he  afferts,  in  the  mold  unequi¬ 
vocal  and  folemn  manner,  his  belief  in  polytheilm  ;  and  this  is  indubitably 
confirmed  in  many  places  by  Plato,  the  mold  genuine  of  his  difciples,  and 
the  mold  faithful  recorder  of  his  doftrines.  The  teldimony  of  Xenophon  too 
on  this  point  is  no  lefs  weighty  than  decifive.  “  I  have  often  wondered,” 
fays  that  hiidorian  and  philofopher  r,  “by  what  arguments  the  Athenians  who 
condemned  Socrates  perfuaded  the  city  that  he  was  worthy  of  death.  For, 
in  the  firft  place,  how  could  they  prove  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Gods 
in  which  the  city  believed  ?  fince  it  was  evident  that  he  often  lacrificed  at 
home,  and  often  on  the  common  altars  of  the  city.  It  was  alfo  not  un- 
apparent  that  he  employed  divination.  For  a  report  was  circulated,  that 
lignals  were  given  to  Socrates,  according  to  his  own  affertion,  by  a  demo¬ 
niacal  power;  whence  they  efpecially  appear  to  me  to  have  accufed  him  of 
introducing  new  demoniacal  natures.  He  however  introduced  nothing  new, 
nor  any  thing  different  from  the  opinion  of  thofe  who,  believing  in  divination, 
make  ufe  of  auguries  and  oracles,  fymbols  and  facrifices.  For  thefe  do  not 
apprehend  that  either  birds,  or  things  which  occur,  know  what  is  advan- 

1  IIoXAaxif  eSixU(/.aaa,  t itri  ttote  >.oy oig  A 9rtvaiou;  iTrziirav  01  ypa-^apiEVCi  ’S.uxpxTYiv,  afioj  eiyi  Bavzrou  tx 
’7to\ei. — npcorov  y.sv  ouv  a;  oux  EVOjXi^zv  bug  rj  7Tc\ig  vopufai  §e:v$,  ttoiu  7Tot'  expuuavTo  TEX/xnpta ;  §uo>v  te  yap 
cpavEpog  nv  'rro'KKaxiZ  (aev  oixoi,  Tro’K'Xamg  $e  etti  tuv  koivuv  Tr,g  ttoXeu;  (SapLuV  xat  /j.avnKYi  y pu/jtEVo ovx  atpocmg 
r,v‘  diETETpuWTO  yap,  uig  (paiti  Zaupazyig-Tt)  datpoviov  exvtu  <mpi.xtVEtv,  b6s v  2n  xai  pEaXiarx  (J.01  Saxovviv  auroi 
aiTiajaaSai,  kxivx  Sxifxoux  EicrpEpEiv.  b  d’  ovtiev  kxivo/j.evov  EiaEtpzpE  tuv  baoi  (/.avTiKYiv  vo/xi^ovTEg, 

oiuvoig  te  ypuvTai,  xxi  (pvpiatg,  xxi  o-u/aGcXoi;,  Svcrixis.  buzoi  te  yap  u7ro\aiJ.Qxvoucnv,  ou  zoug  opvtQaS,  outis 
tqv;  anavTiovrai  sifovai  ra  a-u^tpEpsnot  tcij  y.avTEuoiAzvoigy  ahha  Tovg  Seovs  a  tovtuv  aura,  enpuxiVEiv'  kccxeivos 
OVTWf  Evoy-l^tv.  P.  44U 
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tageous  to  the  diviners ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Gods  thus  fignify 
to  them  what  is  beneficial ;  and  he  alfo  thought  the  fame.  Again,  in 
another  place,  he  obferves  as  follows  :  “  Socrates  1 2  thought  that  the  Gods 
take  care  of  men  not  in  fuch  a  way  as  the  multitude  conceive.  For  they 
think  that  the  Gods  know  fome  things,  but  do  not  know  others.  But  Socrates 
thought  that  the  Gods  know  all  things,  as  well  things  faid  and  done,  as 
thofe  deliberated  in  filence.  That  they  are  alfo  everywhere  prefent,  and 
fignify  to  men  concerning  all  human  affairs.  I  wonder,  therefore,  how  the 
Athenians  could  ever  be  perfuaded  that  Socrates  was  not  of  a  found  mind 
refpe£ting  the  Gods,  as  he  never  faid  or  did  any  thing  impious  concerning 
them.  But  all  his  fayings  and  all  his  adtions  pertaining  to  the  Gods  were 
fuch  as  any  one  by  faying  and  doing  would  be  thought  to  be  mod  pious.” 
And  lalfly,  in  another  place  he  obferves,  “That  it  was  evident  that  Socrates 
worshipped  the  Gods  the  rnoft  of  all  men 

After  fuch  unequivocal  teftimony,  no  other  reafon  can  be  afiigned  for 
that  ftrange  pofition  of  the  moderns,  that  Socrates  ridiculed  the  religion  of 
his  country,  than  a  profound  ignorance  of  one  of  the  moft  important  tenets 
of  the  heathen  religion,  and  which  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  ranking  among 
the  firft  of  the  moff  magnificent,  feientific,  and  divine  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind.  The  tenet  I  allude  to  is  this,  that  the  effential,  which  is  the 
raoft  perfed  energy  of  deity,  is  deific  ;  and  that  his  firfi:  and  immediate 
progeny  muft  as  neceffarily  be  Gods,  that  is,  beings  tranfcendantly  fimilar  to 
himfelf,  and  poffefling  thofe  charadderiftics  fecondarily  which  he  poffeffes 
primarily,  as  heat  is  the  immediate  offspring  of  fire,  and  coldnefs  of  fnow. 
From  being  unacquainted  with  this  mighty  truth,  which  is  coeval  with  the 
univerfe  itfelf,  modem  theologifis  and  fophifis  have  dared  to  defame  the 
religion  of  Greece,  and,  by  offering  violence  to  the  facred  pages  of  antiquity, 

1  Kai  yap  Seovj  evo/xi^ev  avGponruv,  ovx  ov  rporrov  it  7roXhoi  vo/xt^outriv-  btrroi  (*ev  yap  oiovtxi 

tov;  $eou$  tcc  (jlev  ei&evxi,  rx  ouk  eiSevxi'  1,uxpxTn;  8s  ora-nx  ptev  nyEtTo  3:ov£  EtSsvat,  ra  t e  Xeyousi/a  kcu 
TrpaTTOptsva,  xat  ra  triyy  fSouteuapiEva-  oravTaxou  3s  orapstvat  Hat  an/xxivsiv  tci ;  aidponot;  oiept  tuv  av&ptinrziuv 
ttxvtuv.  Sau/xx^u  ovv,  boru;  ttote  e7Teio’9titxu  AQwxtoi,  'Zconparriv  vrep i  tou ;  Seou;  fxn  autypovEiv,  too  acrtftj  ixe* 
euhnoTE  Trspt  tou;  Szou;  out  ei7Tovtx  oute  orpa^avTa'  Totaurx  3s  xxt  teyov tx  Hat  orpaTTovTa  oiEpt  Seuv,  oia 

xv  xxt  Aeywv  kxi  irparruv  sin  te  xxt  vo/xt^ono  eu<te€e<t txto;.  P.  443. 

2  $>avepo;  nv  Sepa-rrzuxv  tou;  $eov; ,  /xaMtrra  t &,v  afauv  P.  450. 
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have  made  the  great  Socrates  himfelf  become  the  patron  of  their  own  (hallow 
and  diftorted  conceptions.  But  to  return  to  the  Apology. 

Lyfias,  one  of  the  mod:  celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  compofed  an  oration, 
in  a  laboured  and  pathetic  ftyle,  which  he  offered  to  Socrates  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  as  his  defence  in  the  prefence  of  his  judges.  Socrates  however 
refufed  it,  obferving,  that  a  philofopher  ought  to  be  confpicuous  for  magna¬ 
nimity  and  firmnefs  of  foul.  Hence,  in  his  Apology,  he  paid  no  attention 
to  the  fplendor  of  didtion,  but  trufted  wholly  to  the  intrinfic  dignity  of  his 
fentiments.  He  contented  himfelf  with  fpeaking  to  his  judges  as  he  ufed 
to  do  in  common  diicourle,  and  with  propofing  queffions  to  his  accufers. 
Hence  his  defence  was  entirely  the  fpontaneous  effufions  of  his  genius ; 
fimple  and  plain,  yet  nervous  and  dignified. 

Several  perfons  who  affifted  in  the  court  upon  this  occafion,  befides  Plato, 
drew  up  the  Apology  of  Socrates.  Among  the  reft  Xenophon  compiled  one 
from  the  relation  of  Hermogenes  the  fon  of  Hipponicus,  for  he  himfelf  was 
not  then  at  Athens.  None  of  them  are  extant,  however,  but  thofe  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon.  And  of  thefe,  the  firft  is  in  every  refpedt  worthy  the  greateft 
difciple  of  Socrates ;  but  the  other  prefents  us  with  an  imperfedt  copy, 
becaufe  compofed  by  a  difciple  that  was  abfent.  This  imperfedt  copy,  how¬ 
ever,  fufticiently  proves  that  the  fubftance  of  this  Apology  is  accurate,  how 
much  foever  it  may  have  been  amended  by  paffing  through  fuch  a  hand  as 
that  of  Plato. 
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X  KNOW  not,  O  Athenians,  how  you  may  be  affected  by  my  accufers :  I 
indeed  have  through  them  almoft  forgotten  myfelf,  fo  perfuafively  have  they 
fpoken ;  though,  as  I  may  fay,  they  have  not  aflerted  any  thing  which  is 
true.  But  among  the  multitude  of  their  falfe  alTertions  I  am  mod:  furprifed 
at  this,  in  which  they  fay  that  you  ought  to  beware  of  being  deceived  by  me, 
as  if  I  were  an  eloquent  fpeaker.  For  that  they  fhould  not  be  afhamed  of 
aflerting  that  which  will  be  immediately  confuted  by  me  in  reality,  fince  in 
the  prefent  inftance  I  fhall  appear  to  you  to  be  by  no  means  eloquent, — 
this  feems  to  me  to  be  the  confummation  of  impudence  ;  unlefs  they  call 
him  eloquent  W'ho  fpeaks  the  truth.  For,  if  they  aflert  this,  I  fhall  indeed 
acknowledge  myfelf  to  be  a  rhetorician,  though  not  according  to  their 
conceptions.  They  have  not  then,  as  I  faid,  aflerted  any  thing  which  is  true  ; 
but  from  me  you  will  hear  all  the  truth.  Not,  by  Jupiter,  O  Athenians, 
that  you  will  hear  from  me  a  difeourfe  fplendidly  decorated  with  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  adorned  in  other  refpects,  like  the  harangues  of  thele  men  ;  but 
you  will  hear  me  fpeaking  in  fuch  language  as  may  cafually  prefent  itfelf. 
For  I  am  confident  that  what  I  fay  will  be  juft,  nor  let  any  one  of  you 
expedt  it  will  be  otherwife :  for  it  does  not  become  one  of  my  age  to 
come  before  you  like  a  lad  with  a  ftudied  difeourfe.  And,  indeed,  I  veiy 
much  requeft  and  befeech  you,  O  Athenians,  that  if  you  fhould  hear  me 
apologizing  in  the  lame  terms  and  modes  of  exprefiion  which  I  am  ac- 
euftomed  to  ufe  in  the  Forum,  on  the  Exchange  and  public  Banks,  and  in 
r  other 
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other  places,  where  many  of  you  have  heard  me, — that  you  will  neither  wonder 
nor  be  difturbed  on  this  account ;  for  the  cafe  is  as  follows  I  now  for  the 
firfl  time  come  before  this  tribunal,  though  I  am  more  than  feventy  years  old  ; 
and  confequently  I  am  a  ftranger  to  the  mode  of  fpeaking  which  is  here  adopted. 
As,  therefore,  if  I  were  in  reality  a  foreigner,  you  would  pardon  me  for  ufins 
the  language  and  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  fo  now  I  requeft 
you,  and  this  juftly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  fuffer  the  mode  of  my  di&ion, 
whether  it  be  better  or  worfe,  and  to  attend  to  this,  whether  I  fpeak  what  is  juft 
or  not :  for  this  is  the  virtue  of  a  judge,  as  that  of  an  orator  is  to  fpeak  the  truth. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  therefore,  O  Athenians,  it  is  juft  that  1  fhould  anfwer 
the  firft  falfe  accufations  of  me,  and  my  hrft  accufers,  and  afterwards  the 
latter  accufations,  and  the  latter  accufers.  For  many  have  been  accufers 
of  me  to  you  for  many  years,  and  who  have  aflerted  nothing  true,  of  whom 
I  am  more  afraid  than  of  Anytus  and  his  accomplices,  though  thefe  indeed  are 
powerful  in  perfuading  ;  but  thofe  are  ftill  more  fo,  who  having  been  con- 
verfant  with  many  of  you  from  infancy,  have  perfuaded  you,  and  accufed 
me  falfely.  For  they  have  faid,  that  there  is  one  Socrates,  a  wife  man, 
ftudious  of  things  on  high,  and  exploring  every  thing  under  the  earth,  and 
who  alfo  can  make  the  worfe  to  be  the  better  argument.  Thefe  men,  O' 
Athenians,  who  fpread  this  report  are  my  dire  accufers.  For  thofe  who 
hear  it  think  that  fuch  as  inveftigate  thefe  things  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
Gods.  In  the  next  place,  thefe  accufers  are  numerous,  and  have  accufed 
me  for  a  long  time.  They  alfo  faid  thefe  things  to  you  in  that  age  in  which 
you  would  moft  readily  believe  them,  fome  of  you  being  boys  and  lads  ;  and 
they  accufed  me  quietly,  no  one  fpeaking  in  my  defence.  But  that  which 
is  moft  irrational  of  all  is  this,  that  neither  is  it  poftible  to  know  and  tell 
their  names,  except  fome  one  of  them  fhould  be  a  comic  1  poet.  Such' 
however  as  have  perfuaded  you  by  employing  envy  and  calumny,  together 
with  thofe  who  being  perfuaded  themfelves  have  perfuaded  others, — with- 
refpetft  to  all  thefe,  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  moft  dubious.  For  it  is 
not  poffible  to  call  them  to  account  here  before  you,  nor  to  confute  any  one 
of  them  ;  but  it  is  neceffary,  as  if  fighting  with  fhadows,  to  make  my  defence 
and  refutation  without  any  to  anfwer  me.  Contider,  therefore,  as  I  have: 

faid. 
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faid  that  my  accufers  are  twofold,  Tome  having  accufed  me  lately,  and  others 
formerly  ;  and  think  that  it  is  neceffary  I  fhould  anfwer  the  latter  of  thefe 
firft ;  for  you  alfo  have  heard  thefe  my  accufers,  and  much  more  than  you 
have  thofe  by  whom  I  have  been  recently  accufed.  Be  it  lo.  I  mull 
defend  myfelf  then,  O  Athenians,  and  endeavour  in  this  fo  Ihort  a  fpace  of 
time  to  remove  from  you  the  calumny  which  you  have  fo  long  entertained. 
I  wifh,  therefore,  that  this  my  defence  may  efFedl  fomething  better  both 
for  you  and  me,  and  that  it  may  contribute  to  fome  more  important  end. 
I  think  however  that  it  will  be  attended  with  difficulty,  and  I  am  not  enti  rely 
ignorant  what  the  difficulty  is.  At  the  fame  time  let  this  terminate  as 
Divinity  pleafes.  It  is  my  bufinefs  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  make  my 
apology. 

Let  us  repeat,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  what  the  accufation  was, 
the  fource  of  that  calumny  in  which  Melitus  confiding  brought  this  charge 
againft  me.  Be  it  fo.  What  then  do  my  accufers  fay?  For  their  accufa¬ 
tion  muft  be  formally  recited  as  if  given  upon  oath.  It  is  this  :  Socrates 

ACTS  WICKEDLY,  AND  WITH  CRIMINAL  CURIOSITY  INVESTIGATES  THINGS 
UNDER  THE  EARTH,  AND  IN  THE  HEAVENS. , >  He  ALSO  MAKES  THE 
WORSE  TO  BE  THE  BETTER  ARGUMENT  ;  AND  HE  TEACHES  THESE  THINGS 
to  others.  Such  is  the  accufation  :  for  things  of  this  kind  you  alfo  have 
yourfelves  feen  in  the  comedy  of  Ariftophanes  f  :  for  there  one  Socrates  is 
carried  about,  who  affirms  that  he  walks  upon  the  air,  and  idly  afferts  many 
other  trifles  of  this  nature  ;  of  which  things  however  I  neither  know  much 
nor  little.  Nor  do  I  fay  this  as  defpifing  fuch  a  fcience,  if  there  be  any  one 
wife  about  things  of  this  kind,  left  Melitus  fhould  charge  me  with  this  as  a 
new  crime,  but  becaufe,  O  Athenians,  I  have  no  fuch  knowledge.  I  adduce 
many  of  you  as  witneffes  of  this,  and  I  call  upon  fuch  of  you  as  have  at 
any  time  heard  me  difcourfing,  and  there  are  many  fuch  among  you,  to 
teach  and  declare  to  each  other,  if  you  have  ever  heard  me  fpeak  much  or 
little  about  things  of  this  kind.  And  from  this  you  may  know  that  other 
things  alfo,  which  the  multitude  affert  of  me,  are  all  of  them  of  a  fimilar 
nature  :  for  no  one  of  them  is  true.  For  neither  if  you  have  heard  any 
one  affert  that  I  attempt  to  teach  men,  and  that  I  make  money  by  fo  doing, — 

1  See  The  Clouds  of  that  poet,  ver.  1 12  et  feq.  et  ver.  188.  # 
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neither  is  this  true.  This  indeed  appears  to  me  to  be  a  beautiful  thing,  if 
fome  one  is  able  to  inftrudt  men,  like  Gorgias  the  Leontine,  Prodicus  the 
Cean,  and  Hippias  the  Elean.  For  each  of  thefe,  in  the  feveral  cities  which 
he  vifits,  has  the  power  of  perfuading  the  young  men,  who  are  permitted  to 
apply  themfelves  to  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  they  pleafe  without 
any  charge,  to  adhere  to  them  only,  and  to  give  them  money  and  thanks 
befides  for  their  inftrudtion.  There  is  alio  another  wife  man,  a  Parian,  who 
I  hear  has  arrived  hither.  For  it  happened  that  I  once  met  with  a  man 
who  fpends  more  money  on  the  fophifts  than  all  others,— -I  meanCallias  thefon 
of  Hipponicus.  I  therefore  alked  him,  for  he  has  two  fons,  O  Callias,  faid 
I,  if  your  two  fons  were  two  colts  or  calves,  fhould  we  not  have  fome  one  to 
take  care  of  them,  who  would  be  paid  for  fo  doing,  and  who  would  make 
them  beautiful,  and  the  poffeffors  of  fuch  good  qualities  as  belong  to  their 
nature?  But  now,  fince  your  fons  are  men,  what  matter  do  you  intend  to 
have  for  them  ?  Who  is  there  that  is  fcientifically  knowing  in  human  and 
political  virtue  of  this  kind  ?  For  I  think  that  you  have  confidered  this, 
fince  you  have  fons.  Is  there  fuch  a  one,  faid  I,  or  not  ?  There  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  he  replied.  Who  is  he  ?  faid  T.  And  whence  is  he  ?  And  for  how 
much  money  does  he  teach  ?  It  is  Evenus  the  Parian,  faid  he,  Socrates,  and  he 
teaches  for  five  minae  (15I.).  And  I  indeed  have  confidered  Evenus  as  blefi'ed, 
if  he  in  reality  poffeffes  this  art,  and  fo  elegantly  teaches.  I,  therefore, 
fhould  alfo  glory  and  think  highly  of  myfelf,  if  I  had  a  Scientific  knowledge 
of  thefe  things;  but  this,  O  Athenians,  is  certainly  not  the  cafe. 

Perhaps,  however,  fome  one  may  reply:  But,  Socrates,  what  have  you  done 
then  ?  Whence  have  thefe  calumnies  againft  you  arifen  ?  For  unlefs  you 
had  more  curioufly  employed  yourfelf  than  others,  and  had  done  fomething 
different  from  the  multitude,  fo  great  a  rumour  would  never  have  been 
railed  againft  you.  Tell  us,  therefore,  what  it  is,  that  we  may  not  pafs  an 
unadvifed  fentence  againft  you.  He  who  fays  thefe  things  appears  to  me  to 
fpeak  juftlv,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  (how  you  what  that  is  which  has  occa¬ 
sioned  me  this  appellation  and  calumny.  Hear,  therefore  ;  and  though  per¬ 
haps  I  lhall  appear  to  fome  of  you  to  jeft,  yet  be  well  affured  that  Tfhall  tell 
you  all  the  truth.  For  I,  O  Athenians,  have  acquired  this  name  through 
nothing  elfe  than  a  certain  wifdom.  But  of  what  kind  is  this  wifdom  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  human  wifdom.  For  this  in  reality  I  appear  to  poffefs.  Thofe 
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indeed  whom  I  juft  now  mentioned  poftefted  perhaps  more  than  human 
wifdom,  which  I  know  not  how  to  denominate  :  for  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it.  And  whoever  fays  that  I  have,  1  peaks  falfely,  and  afferts  this  to 
calumniate  me.  But,  O  Athenians,  be  not  difturbed  if  I  appear  to  fpeak 
fomewhat  magnificently  of  myfelf.  For  this  which  I  fay  is  not  my  own 
aftertion,  but  I  fhall  refer  it  to  one  who  is  confidered  by  you  as  worthy  of 
belief.  For  I  fihall  adduce  to  you  the  Delphic  Deity  himfelf  as  a  teftimony 
of  my  wifdom,  if  I  have  any,  and  of  the  quality  it  pofteffes.  You  certainly 
then  know  Chaerepho  :  he  was  my  aftociate  from  a  youth,  was  familiar 
with  moft  of  you,  and  accompanied  you  in  and  returned  with  you  from  your 
exile.  You  know,  therefore,  what  kind  of  a  man  Chaerepho  was,  and 
how  eager  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  then,  coming  to  Delphi,  had  the 
boldnefs  to  confult  the  oracle  about  this  particular.  Be  not,  as  I  faid,  O 
Athenians,  difturbed  :  for  he  afked  if  there  was  any  one  more  wife  than  I 
am.  The  Pythian  prieftefs,  therefore,  anfwered  that  there  was  not  any 
one  more  wife.  His  brother  can  teftify  to  you  the  truth  of  thefe  things ; 
for  Chaerepho  himfelf  is  dead. 

Confider  then  on  what  account  I  affert  thefe  things:  for  I  am  going 
to  inform  you  whence  this  calumny  againft  me  arofe.  When,  therefore, 
I  had  heard  this  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  I  thus  confidered  with  myfelf,  What 
does  the  God  fay  ?  and  what  does  he  obfeurely  fignify  ?  For  I  am  not 
confcious  to  myfelf  that  I  am  wife,  either  in  a  great  or  in  a  fmall  degree. 
What  then  does  he  mean  in  faying  that  I  am  moft  wife  ?  For  he  does  not 
lie,  lince  this  is  not  lawful  to  him.  And  for  a  long  time,  indeed,  I  was 
dubious  what  he  could  mean.  Afterwards  with  confiderable  difficulty  I 
betook  myfelf  to  the  following  mode  of  inveftigating  his  meaning.  I  went 
to  one  of  thofe  who  appear  to  be  wife  men,  that  here  if  any  where  I  might 
confute  the  prediction,  and  evince  to  the  oracle  that  this  man  was  more 
wife  than  I.  Surveying,  therefore,  this  man,  (for  there  is  no  occafion  to 
mention  his  name,  but  he  was  a  politician  ;)  while  I  beheld  him  and  dif- 
courfed  with  him,  it  fo  happened,  O  Athenians,  that  this  man  appeared  to 
me  to  be  wife  in  the  opinion  of  many  other  men,  and  efpecially  in  his  own, 
but  that  he  was  not  fo.  And  afterwards  I  endeavoured  to  fihow  him 
that  he  fancied  himfelf  to  be  wife,  but  was  not.  Hence  I  became 
odious  to  him,  and  alfo  to  many  others  that  were  prefent.  Departing, 
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therefore,  I  reafoned  with  myfelf  that  I  was  wifer  than  this  man.  For  it 
appears  that  neither  of  us  knows  any  thing  beautiful  or  good  ;  but  ne  indeed 
not  knowing,  thinks  that  he  knows  fomething;  but  I,  as  I  do  not  know  anv 
thing,  neither  do  I  think  that  I  know.  Hence  in  this  trifling  particular  I 
appear  to  be  wifer  than  him,  becaufe  I  do  not  think  that  I  know  things 
which  I  do  not  know.  After  this  I  went  to  another  of  thofe  who  appeared 
to  be  wifer  than  him  ;  and  of  him  alfo  I  formed  the  lame  opinion.  Ilence 
alfo  I  became  odious  to  him  and  many  others. 

Afterwards  however  I  went  to  others,  fufpedling  and  grieving  and  fear¬ 
ing  that  I  fhould  make  enemies.  At  the  fame  time  however  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  neceflary  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to  the  oracle  of  the  God, 
and  that,  confidering  what  could  be  its  meaning,  I  fhould  go  to  all  that 
appeared  to  poflfefs  any  knowledge.  And  by  the  dog  r,  O  Athenians,  (for 
it  is  neceflary  to  tell  you  the  truth,)  that  which  happened  to  me  was  as 
follows.  Thofe  that  were  moft  celebrated  for  their  wifdom  appeared  to 
me  to  be  mofl  remote  from  it ;  but  others  who  were  confidered  as  far 
inferior  to  them  po fie fled  more  of  intelledl.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  relate  to 
you  my  wandering,  and  the  labours  as  it  were  which  I  endured,  that  the 
oracle  might  become  to  me  unconfuted.  For  after  the  politicians  I  went 
to  the  poets  both  tragic  and  dithyrambic,  and  alfo  others,  expecting  that  I 
fhould  here  immediately  find  myfelf  to  be  lefs  wife  than  thefe.  Taking  up, 
therefore,  fome  of  their  poems  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  mofl 
elaborately  written,  I  afked  them  what  was  their  meaning,  that  at  the  fame 
time  i  might  learn  fomething  from  them.  I  am  afhamed  indeed,  O  Athe¬ 
nians,  to  tell  you  the  truth  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  told.  For,  as 
I  may  fay,  all  that  were  prefent  would  have  fpoken  better  about  the  things 
which  they  had  compofed.  I  difeovered  this,  therefore,  in  a  fhort  time 
concerning  the  poets,  that  they  did  not  erFe6f  by  wifdom  that  which  they 
did,  but  by  a  certain  genius  and  from  enthufiaftic  energy,  like  prophets  and 
thofe  that  utter  oracles.  For  thefe  alfo  fay  many  and  beautiful  things,  but 
they  underhand  nothing  of  what  they  fay.  Poets,  therefore,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  affected  in  a  flmilar  manner.  And  at  the  fame  time  I  perceived 

*  *P atiapavBvos  opucq  ovres,  b  xena.  kuvos,  v  xw°;,  $  TrbtzTavou,  y  xpicu,  y  Tivof  aXKou  toioutov.  Schol. 
Grtec.  in  Plat.  p.  5.  i.  e.  “This  is  the  oath  of  Rhadamanthus,  who  fwore  by  the  dog,  or  the 
goofe,  or  the  plane  tree,  or  the  ram.  or  fomething  elfe  of  this  kind,” 
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that  they  confidered  themfelves,  on  account  of  their  poetry,  to  be  the  wifeft 
of  men  in  other  things,  in  which  they  were  not  fo.  I  departed,  therefore, 
alfo  from  them,  thinking  that  I  furpaffed  them  by  the  very  fame  thing  in 
which  I  furpaffed  the  politicians. 

In  the  lafb  place,  therefore,  I  went  to  the  artificers.  For  I  was  confcious 
to  myfelf  that  I  knew  nothing,  as  I  may  fay,  but  that  thefe  men  pofielled 
knowledge,  becaufe  I  had  found  them  acquainted  with  many  and  beautiful 
things.  And  in  this  indeed  I  was  not  deceived  ;  for  they  knew  things 
which  I  did  not,  and  in  this  they  were  wifer  than  I.  But,  O  Athenians, 
good  artificers  alfo  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  fame  fault  as  the  poets. 
For  each,  in  confequence  of  performing  well  in  his  art,  thought  that  he  was 
alfo  mofb  wife  in  other  things,  and  tbofe  the  greatefb.  And  this  their  error 
obfcured  that  very  wifdom  which  they  did  poffefs.  I  therefore  afked  my¬ 
felf  in  behalf  of  the  oracle,  whether  I  would  choofe  to  be  as  I  am,  poiTeffing 
no  part  either  of  their  wifdom  or  ignorance,  or  to  have  both  which  they 
poffefs.  I  anfwered,  therefore,  for  myfelf  and  for  the  oracle,  that  it  was 
advantageous  for  me  to  be  as  I  am. 

From  this  my  invefbigation,  O  Athenians,  many  enmities  were  excited 
againfb  me,  and  fuch  as  were  mofb  grievous  and  weighty,  fo  that  many 
calumnies  were  produced  from  them  ;  and  hence  I  obtained  the  appellation 
of  the  wife  man .  For  thofe  that  hear  me  think  that  I  am  wife  in  thefe 
things,  the  ignorance  of  which  I  confute  in  others.  It  appears  however, 
O  Athenians,  that  Divinity  is  wife  in  reality,  and  that  in  this  oracle  he  fays 
this,  that  human  wifdom  1  is  but  of  little,  or  indeed  of  no  worth  ;  and  it 
feems  that  he  ufed  my  name,  making  me  an  example,  as  if  he  had  faid,  He, 
O  men,  is  the  wifeft  among  you,  who,  like  Socrates,  knozvs  that  he  is  in 
reality  of  no  worth  with  refpedb  to  wifdom.  Thefe  things,  therefore, 
going  about,  I  even  now  inquire  and  explore  in  obedience  to  the  God,  both 
among  citizens  and  ftrangers,  if  any  one  of  them  appears  to  me  to  be  wife  ; 
and  when  I  find  he  is  not,  giving  affifbance  to  the  God,  I  dcmonfbrate  that 
he  is  not  wife.  And  in  confequence  of  this  employment  I  have  no  leifure 

1  This  is  the  key  to  the  profound  meaning  of  Socrates  when  he  faid  that  he  knew  that  he 
knew  nothing.  For,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  he  only  intended  by  this  to  fignify  the  nothing- 
nefs  of  human  when  compared  with  divine  knowledge. 
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worth  mentioning  either  for  public  or  private  tranfa&ions ;  but  I  am  in 
great  poverty  through  my  religious  cultivation  of  the  God. 

Befides,  the  youth  that  fpontaneoufly  follow  me,  who  efpecially  abound 
in  leifure,  as  being  the  foils  of  the  moil  wealthy,  rejoice  on  hearing  men 
confuted  by  me  ;  and  often  imitating  me,  they  afterwards  endeavour  to 
make  trial  of  others.  In  which  attempt  I  think  they  find  a  numerous 
multitude  of  men  who  fancy  that  they  know  fomething,  but  who  know 
little  or  nothing.  Hence,  therefore,  thofe  who  are  tried  by  them  are 
angry  with  me,  and  not  with  them,  and  fay  that  there  is  one  Socrates  a  moil 
wicked  perfon,  and  who  corrupts  the  youth.  And  when  fome  one  afks 
them  what  he  does,  and  what  he  teaches,  they  have  nothing  to  fay,  but  are 
ignorant.  That  they  may  not  however  appear  to  be  dubious,  they  affert 
things  which  may  be  readily  adduced  againfl  all  that  philofophize,  as,  that 
he  explores  things  on  high  and  under  the  earth,  that  he  does  not  think 
there  are  Gods,  and  that  he  makes  the  worfe  to  be  the  better  reafon.  For 
I  think  they  are  not  willing  to  fpeak  the  truth,  that  they  clearly  pretend  to 
be  knowing,  but  know  nothing.  Hence,  as  it  appears  to  me,  being  ambi¬ 
tious  and  vehement  and  numerous,  and  fpeaking  in  an  elegant  and  per- 
fuaiive  manner  about  me,  they  fill  your  ears,  both  before  and  now  calum¬ 
niating  in  the  extreme.  Among  thefe,  Melitus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon,  have 
attacked  me  ;  Melitus  indeed  being  my  enemy  on  account  of  the  poets ; 
but  Anytus  on  account  of  the  artificers  and  politicians ;  and  Lycon  on 
account  of  the  orators.  So  that,  as  I  faid  in  the  beginning,  I  fhould  wonder 
if  I  could  remove  fuch  an  abundant  calumny  from  your  minds  in  fo  fhort 
a  time.  Thefe  things,  O  Athenians,  are  true ;  and  I  thus  fpeak,  neither 
concealing  nor  fubtrafling  any  thing  from  you,  either  great  or  fmall ; 
though  I  nearly  know  that  I  fhall  make  enemies  by  what  I  have  faid.  This 
however  is  an  argument  that  I  fpeak  the  truth,  that  this  is  the  calumny 
which  is  raifed  againfl:  me,  and  that  the  caufes  of  it  are  thefe.  And  whether 
now  or  hereafter  you  invefligate  thefe  things,  you  will  find  them  to  be  as  I 
have  faid.  Concerning  the  particulars,  therefore,  which  my  firfl  accufers 
urged  againfl  me,  let  this  be  a  fufficient  apology  to  you. 

In  the  next  place,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  reply  to  Melitus,  that  good 
man  and  lover  of  his  country,  as  he  fays,  and  alfo  to  my  latter  accufers. 
For  again,  as  being  different  from  the  former  accufers,  let  us  take  the  oath 
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of  thefe  men  for  calumny.  The  accufation  theu  is  as  follows  :  So¬ 
crates,  it  fays,  ads  unjuftly,  corrupting  the  youth  ;  and  not  believing  in 
thofe  Gods  in  which  the  city  believes,  he  introduces  other  novel  daemoniacal 
natures.  Such  then  is  the  accufation ;  of  which  let  us  examine  every  part. 
It  fays,  therefore,  that  I  ad  unjuftly  by  corrupting  the  youth.  But  I,  O 
Athenians,  fay  that  Melitus  ads  unjuftly,  becaufe  he  intentionally  trifles, 
rafhly  bringing  men  into  danger,  and  pretending  to  be  ftudious  and  foli- 
citous  about  things  which  were  never  the  objeds  of  his  care.  But  that  this 
is  the  cafe  I  will  endeavour  to  fhow  you. 

Tell  me  then,  O  Melitus,  whether  you  confider  it  as  a  thing  of  the  greateft 
confequence,  for  the  youth  to  become  the  bell  of  men: — I  do. — Come, 
then,  do  you  therefore  tell  them  what  will  make  them  better  ?  For  it  is 
evident  that  you  know,  fince  it  is  the  objed  of  your  care.  For,  having  found 
me  to  be  a  corrupter  of  youth,  as  you  fay,  you  have  brought  me  hither,  and 
are  my  accufer ;  but  come,  inform  me  who  it  is  that  makes  them  better,  and 
flgnify  it  to  this  aflembly.  Do  you  fee,  O  Melitus,  that  you  are  filent,  and 
have  not  any  thing  to  fay  ?  Though,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  fhame- 
ful,  and  a  fufficient  argument  of  what  I  fay,  that  this  is  not  the  objed  of 
your  attention?  But  tell  me,  O  good  man,  who  it  is  that  makes  them 
better. — The  laws. — I  do  not,  however,  afk  this,  O  beft  of  men,  but  what 
man  it  is  that  firft  knows  this  very  thing,  the  laws. — Thefe  men,  Socrates, 
are  the  judges. — How  do  you  fay,  Melitus  ?  Do  they  know  how  to  inftrud 
the  youth,  and  to  make  them  better  ? — Efpecially  fo. — But  whether  do  all 
of  them  know  how  ?  or  do  fome  of  them  know,  and  others  not  ? — All  of 
them. — You  fpeak  well,  by  Juno,  and  adduce  a  great  abundance  of  thofe  that 
benefit.  But  what  ?  Can  thefe  auditors  alfo  make  the  youth  better,  or 
not  ?: — Thefe  alfo. — And  what  of  the  fenators  ? — The  fenators  alfo  can  effed 
this. — But,  O  Melitus,  do  fome  of  thofe  that  harangue  the  people  in  an 
aflembly  corrupt  the  more  juvenile  ;  or  do  all  thefe  make  them  better  ? — All 
thefe. — All  the  Athenians  therefore,  as  it  feems,  make  them  to  be  worthy 
and  good,  except  me,  but  I  alone  corrupt  them.  Do  you  fay  for — Thefe 
very  things  I  ftrenuoufly  aflert. — You  charge  me  with  a  very  great  infelicity. 
But  anfwer  me  :  Does  this  alfo  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cafe  refpeding  horfes, 
viz.  that  all  men  can  make  them  better,  but  that  there  is  only  one  pcrfon 
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that  corrupts  them  ?  or  does  the  perfect  contrary  of  this  take  place,  fo  that 
it  is  one  perfon  who  can  make  them  better,  or,  at  lead,  that  thofe  poffefled 
of  equeftrian  (kill  are  very  few  ;  but  the  multitude,  if  they  meddle  with  and 
make  ufe  of  horfes,  corrupt  them  ?  Is  not  this  the  cafe,  O  Melitus,  both 
with  refpedt  to  horfes  and  all  other  animals  ?  It  certainly  is  fo,  whether 
you  and  Anytus  fay  fo,  or  not.  For  a  great  felicity  would  take  place  con¬ 
cerning  youth  if  only  one  perfon  corrupted,  and  the  reft  benefited  them. 
However,  you  have  fufficiently  fhown,  O  Melitus,  that  you  never  beftowed 
any  care  upon  youth  ;  and  you  clearly  evince  your  negligence,  and  that  you 
pay  no  attention  to  the  particulars  for  which  you  accufe  me. 

Further  ftill,  tell  me,  by  Jupiter,  O  Melitus,  whether  it  is  better  to  dwell 
in  good  or  in  bad  polities  ?  Anfwer,  my  friend  :  for  I  afk  you  nothing  diffi¬ 
cult.  Do  not  the  depraved  always  procure  fome  evil  to  thofe  that  continu¬ 
ally  refide  near  them  ;  and  do  not  the  good  procure  fome  good  ? — Entirely 
fo. — Is  there  then  any  one  who  wifhes  to  be  injured  by  his  aflociates,  rather 
than  to  be  benefited  ?  Anfwer,  O  good  man  :  for  the  law  orders  you  to  an¬ 
fwer.  Is  there  any  one  who  willies  to  be  injured? — There  is  not. _ Come 

then,  w'hether  do  you  bring  me  hither,  as  one  that  corrupts  the  youth,  and 

makes  them  depraved  willingly,  or  as  one  who  does  this  unwillingly? _ I  fay 

that  you  do  it  willingly. — But  what,  O  Melitus,  is  it  poffible  that  you,  who 
are  fo  much  younger  than  I  am,  fhould  well  know  that  the  depraved  always 
procure  fome  evil  to  thofe  that  are  moll  near  to  them,  and  the  good  fome 
good  ;  but  that  I  fhould  have  arrived  at  fuch  ignorance  as  not  to  know  that, 
if  I  make  any  one  of  my  aflociates  depraved,  I  fhall  be  in  danger  of  receiving 
fome  evil  from  him  ;  and  that  I,  therefore,  do  this  fo  great  an  evil  willingly, 
as  you  fay  ?  I  cannot  be  perfuaaed  by  you,  O  Melitus,  as  to  thefe  things, 
nor  do  I  think  that  any  other  man  would  :  but  either  I  do  not  corrupt  the 
youth,  or  I  corrupt  them  unwillingly.  So  that  you  fpeak  falfely  in  both 
aflfertions.  But  if  I  unwillingly  corrupt  them,  the  law  does  not  order  me  to 
be  brought  hither  for  fuch-like  involuntary  offences,  but  that  I  fhould  be 
taken  and  privately  taught  and  admoniffied.  For  it  is  evident  that,  if  I  am 
taught  better,  1  (hall  ceafe  doing  that  which  I  unwillingly  do.  But  you, 
indeed,  have  avoided  me,  and  have  not  been  willing  to  aflociate  with  and  in- 
ftru (ft  me  ;  but  you  have  brought  me  hither,  where  the  law  orders  thofe  who 
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require  punishment,  and  not  difcipline,  to  be  brought.  Wherefore,  O  Athe¬ 
nians,  this  now  is  manifeft  which  I  have  faid,  that  Melitus  never  paid  the 
fmalled  attention  to  this  affair. 

At  the  fame  time,  however,  tell  us,  O  Melitus,  how  you  fay  I  corrupt  the 
youth.  Or  is  it  not  evident,  from  your  written  accufation,  that  I  teach  them 
not  to  believe  in  the  Gods  in  which  the  city  believes,  but  in  other  new  divine 
powers  ?  Do  you  not  fay  that,  teaching  thefe  things,  I  corrupt  the  youth? — 
Perfedfly  fo  :  I  drenuoufly  affert  thefe  things. — By  thofe  very  Gods,  there¬ 
fore,  Melitus,  of  whom  we  are  now  Speaking,  fpeak  in  a  dill  clearer  man¬ 
ner  both  to  me  and  to  thefe  men.  For  I  cannot  learn  whether  you  fay  that 
I  teach  them  to  think  that  there  are  not  certain  Gods,  (though  1  myfelf  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  Gods,  for  I  am  by  no  means  an  atheifb,  nor  in  this  rc- 
iped;  do  I  ad  unjudly,)  not,  indeed,  fuch  as  the  city  believes  in,  but  others, 
and  that  this  it  is  for  which  you  accufe  me,  that  I  introduce  other  Gods  ;  or 
whether  you  altogether  fay  that  I  do  not  believe  there  are  Gods,  and  that  f 
teach  this  dodrine  alfo  to  others. — I  fay  this,  that  you  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  Gods. —  O  wonderful  Melitus,  why  do  you  thus  ipeak  ?  Do  I  then 
think,  unlike  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  not  Gods  r — 
He  does  not,  by  Jupiter,  O  judges  :  for  he  fays  that  the  fun  is  a  done,  and 
that  the  moon  is  earth. — O  friend  Melitus,  you  think  that  you  accufe  Anax¬ 
agoras  ;  and  you  fo  defpife  thefe  judges,  and  think  them  to  be  fo  illiterate, 
as  not  to  know  that  the  books  of  Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian  are  full  of 
thefe  affertions.  Befides,  would  the  youth  learn  thofe  things  from  me,  which 
they  might  buy  for  a  drachma  at  mod  in  the  orchedra,  and  thus  might  de¬ 
ride  Socrates  if  he  pretended  they  were  his  own,  especially  since  they 
are  likewise  so  absurd  1  ?  But,  by  Jupiter,  do  I  then  appear  to  you  to 
think  that  there  is  no  God  ? — None  whatever,  by  Jupiter. — What  you  fav, 
O  Melitus,  is  incredible,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  fo  even  to  yourfelf. 
Indeed,  O  Athenians,  this  man  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  infolent  and 
intemperate  in  his  fpeech,  and  to  have  in  reality  written  this  accufation,  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  certain  infolence,  wantonnefs,  and  youthfulnefs.  For  he  leems, 
as  it  were,  to  have  compofed  an  aenigma  in  order  to  try  me,  and  to  have  laid 

1  This  affertion,  among  many  others,  affords  an  inconteftable  proof  that  Socrates  believed  in 
the  religion  of  his  country:  for  lie  here  clearly  fays,  that  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  which  made 
the  fun  and  moon  to  be  no  Gods,  is  abfitrd. 
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to  himfelf,  Will  the  wife  Socrates  know  that  I  am  jefting,  and  {peaking  eon*~ 
trary  tomyfelf?  Or  fhall  I  deceive  him,  together  with  the  other  hearers?' 
For  he  appears  to  me  to  contradict  himfelf  in  his  accufation,  as  if  he  hadfaid, 
Socrates  is  impious  in  not  believing  that  there  are  Gods,  but  believing  that 
there  are  Gods.  And  this,  indeed,  mull  be  the  affertion  of  one  in  jeft. 

But  let  us  jointly  confide  r,  O  Athenians,  how  he  appears  to  me  to  have- 
afterted  thefe  things.  And  do  you,  O  Melitus,  anfwer  us,  and, as  I  requefted 
you  at  firft,  be  mindful  not  to  difturb  me  if  I  difcourfe  after  my  ufual  manner.. 
Is  there  their  any  man,  Q  Melitus,  who  thinks  that  there  are  human  affairs, 
but  does  not  think  that  there  are  men  ?  Pray  anfwer  me,  and  do  not  make  fo 
much  noife.  And  is  there  anyone  who  does  not  think  that  there  arehorfes, 
but  yet  thinks  that  there  are  equeftrian  affairs  ?  or  who  does  not  think  that 
there  are  pipers,  but  yet  that  there  are  things  pertaining  to  pipers  ?  There 
is  not,  O  beft  of  men.  For  I  will  fpeak  for  you,  fince  you  are  not  willing, 
to  anfwer  yourfelf.  But  anfwer  alfo  to  this  :  Is  there  any  one  who  thinks 
that  there  are  daemoniacal  affairs,  but  yet  does  not  think  that  there  are 
daemons  ? — There  is  not. — How  averfe  you  are  to  fpeak  !  fo  that  you  Icarcely 
anfwer,  compelled  by  thefe  things.  Do  you  not,  therefore,  fay  that  I  believe- 
in  and  teach  things  demoniacal,  whether  they  are  new  or  old  ?  But  indeed 
you  acknowledge  that  I  believe  in  things  demoniacal,  and  to  this  you  have 
fworn  in  your  accufation.  If  then  I  believe  in  demoniacal  affairs,  there  is 
an  abundant  neceffity  that  I  fhould  alfo  believe  in  the  exigence  of  demons. 
Is  it  not  fo  ? — It  is. — For  I  fuppofe  you  to  affent,  fince  you  do  not  anfwer.. 
But  with  refpeCl  to  demons  z,  do  we  not  think  either  that  they  are  Gods, 
or  the  fons  of  Gods  ?  Will  you  acknowledge  this  or  not  ? — Entirely  lo.— 
If,  therefore,  I  believe  that  there  are  demons  as  you  fay,  if  demons  are 
certain  Gods,  will  it  not  be  as  I  fay,  that  you  fpeak  enigmatically  and  in. 
jeft,  fince  you  affert  that  I  do  not  think  there  are  Gods,  and  yet  again  think 
that  there  are,  fince  I  believe  in  demons  ?  But  if  demons  are  certain 
fpurious  fons  of  the  Gods,  either  from  Nymphs,  or  from  certain  others,  of 
whom  they  are  faid  to  be  the  offspring,  what  man  can  believe  that  there  are 
fons  of  the  Gods,  and  yet  that  there  are  no  Gods?  For  this  would  be  juft 
as  abfurd,  as  if  feme  one  fhould  think  that  there  are  colts  and  mules,,  but 

1  Tor  a  copious  account  of  demons,  fee  the  Notes  on  The  Banquet. 
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fhould  not  think  that  there  are  horfes  and  afles.  However,  O  Melitus,  it 
cannot  be  otherwife  but  that  you  have  written  this  accufation,  either  to  try 
me,  or  becaufe  there  was  not  any  crime  of  which  you  could  truly  accufe 
me.  For  it  is  impoffible  that  you  Ihould  perfuade  any  man  who  has  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  intellect,  that  one  and  the  fame  perfon  can  believe  that 
there  are  demoniacal  and  divine  affairs,  and  yet  that  there  are  neither 
demons,  nor  Gods,  nor  heroes.  That  I  am  not,  therefore,  impious,  O 
Athenians,  according  to  the  accufation  of  Melitus,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  require  a  long  apology ;  but  what  I  have  laid  is  fufficient. 

As  to  what  I  before  obferved,  that  there  is  a  great  enmity  towards  me 
among  the  vulgar,  you  may  be  well  affured  that  it  is  true.  And  this  it  is 
which  will  condemn  me,  if  I  fhould  happen  to  be  condemned,  viz.  the 
hatred  and  envy  of  the  multitude,  and  not  Melitus,  nor  Anytus  ;  which 
indeed  has  alio  happened  to  many  others,  and  thofe  good  men,  and  will  I 
think  again  happen  in  futurity.  For  there  is  no  reafon  to  expedt  that  it  will 
terminate  in  me.  Perhaps,  however,  fome  one  will  fay,  Are  you  not  alhamed, 
Socrates,  to  have  applied  yourfelf  to  a  ftudy,  through  which  you  are  now  in 
danger  of  being  put  to  death?  To  this  perfon  I  lhall  juftly  reply,  That 
you  do  not  fpeak  well,  O  man,  if  you  think  that  life  or  death  ought  to  be 
regarded  by  the  man  who  is  capable  of  being  ufeful  though  but  in  a  fmall 
degree  ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  confider  this  alone  when  he  adts,  whether 
he  adts  juftly,  or  unjultly,  and  like  a  good  or  a  bad  man.  For  thofe  demi¬ 
gods  that  died  at  Troy  would,  according  to  your  reafoning,  be  vile  charadtcrs, 
as  well  others  as  the  fon  of  Thetis,  who  fo  much  defpifed  the  danger  of 
death  when  compared  with  difgraceful  condudt,  that  when  his  mother,  who 
was  a  goddefs,  on  his  defiring  to  kill  Hedtor,  thus  I  think  addrefled  1  him  — 
My  fon,  if  you  revenge  the  {laughter  of  your  friend  Patroclus,  and  kill  Hedtor, 
you  will  yourlelf  die,  for  faid  Ihe,  death  awaits  you  as  foon  as  Hedtor 
expires :  —  Notwithftanding  this,  he  confidered  the  danger  of  death  as  a  trifle, 
and  much  more  dreaded  living  bafely,  and  not  revenging  his  friends.  For 
he  fays,  May  I  immediately  die,  when  I  have  inflidled  juft  punilhment  on 
him  who  has  adled  unjuftly,  and  not  ftay  here  an  objedt  of  ridicule,  by  the 
crooked  fhips,  and  a  burden  to  the  ground  ?  Do  you  think  that  he  was 

3  Iliad,  lib.  xviii.  ver.  94,  Sec. 
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folicitous  about  death  and  danger  ?  For  this,  O  Athenians,  is  in  reality 
the  cafe  :  wherever  any  one  ranks  him  fair,  thinking  it  to  be  the  heft  for 
him,  or  wherever  he  is  ranked  by  the  ruler,  there  as  it  appears  to  me  he 
ought  to  abide,  and  encounter  danger,  neither  paying  attention  to  death, 
nor  to  any  thing  elfe  before  that  which  is  bale. 

I  therefore,  O  Athenians,  fhould  have  added  in  a  dire  manner,  if,  when 
thofe  rulers  which  you  had  placed  over  me  had  affigned  me  a  rank  at 
Potidea,  at  Amphipolis,  and  at  Delium,  I  fhould  then  have  remained  where 
they  Rationed  me,  like  any  other  perfon,  and  fhould  have  encountered  the 
danger  of  death  ;  but  that,  when  Divinity  has  ordered,  as  I  think  and 
apprehend,  that  I  ought  to  live  philofophiling,  and  exploring  myfelf  and 
others,  I  fhould  here  through  fear  of  death  or  any  other  thing  defert  my 
rank.  For  this  would  be  dire:  and  then  in  reality  any  one  might  juftly 
bring  me  to  a  court  of  judicature,  and  accufe  me  of  not  believing  in  the 
Gods,  in  confequence  of  not  obeying  the  oracle,  fearing  death,  and  thinking 
myfelf  to  be  wife  when  I  am  not.  For  to  dread  death,  O  Athenians,  is 
nothing  elfe  than  to  appear  to  be  wife,  without  being  fo  :  fince  it  is  for  a 
man  to  appear  to  know  that  which  he  does  not  know.  For  no  one  knows 
but  that  death  may  be  to  man  the  greatefl:  of  goods  ;  but  they  dread  it,  as  if 
they  well  knew  that  it  is  the  greated  of  evils.  And  how  is  it  poffible  that 
this  fhould  not  be  a  mod  difgraceful  ignorance,  I  mean  for  a  man  toffufpedf 
that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant  ?  But  I,  O  Athe¬ 
nians,  differ  perhaps  in  this  from  the  multitude  of  men  ;  and  if  I  fhould  lay 
that  I  am  wafer  than  fome  one  in  any  thing,  it  would  be  in  this,  that  not 
having  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  things  in  Hades,  I  alfo  think  that  I 
have  not  this  knowledge.  But  I  know  that  to  a£l  unjudly,  and  to  be  dif- 
obedient  to  one  more  excellent,  whether  God  or  man,  is  evil  and  bale.  I 
lhall  never,  therefore,  fear  and  avoid  things  which  for  aught  I  know  may  be 
good,  before  thofe  evils  which  1  know  to  be  evils.  So  that  neither  if 
you  fhould  now  difmifs  me,  (being  unperfuaded  by  Anytus,  who  faid  that 
either  I  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  hither  at  £rd,  or  that,  when  brought 
hither,  it  w?as  impoflible  not  to  put  me  to  death,  telling  you  that  if  I  efcaped, 
all  your  Ions  dudying  what  Socrates  had  taught  them  would  be  corrupted,) 
if  befides  thefe  things  you  fhould  fay  to  me,  O  Socrates,  we  now  indeed 
fhall  not  be  perfuaded  by  Anytus,  but  we  fhali  difmifs  you,  though  on  this 

condition-* 
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condition-,  that  afterwards  yon  no  longer  bufy  vourfelf  wich  this  invefti- 
gation,  nor  philofophife,  and  if  hereafter  you  are  dete&ed  in  fo  doing,  you 
fhall  die, — if,  as  I  faid,  you  fhould  difmifs  me  on  thefe  terms,  I  fhould  thus 
add  refs  you  :  O  Athenians,  I  honour  and  love  you  :  but  I  obey  Divinity 
rather  than  you  ;  and  as  long  as  I  breathe  and  am  able,  I  fhall  not  ceale  to 
philofophife,  and  to  exhort  and  indicate  to  any  one  of  you  I  may  happen  to 
meet,  fuch  things  as  the  following,  after  my  ufual  manner.  O  heft  of  men, 
fince  you  are  an  Athenian,  of  a  city  the  greateft  and  the  moft  celebrated  for 
wifdom  and  flrength,  are  you  not  afhamed  of  being  attentive  to  the  means 
of  acquiring  riches,  glory  and  honour,  in  great  abundance,  but  to  bellow  no 
care  nor  any  confederation  upon  prudence  1  and  truth,  nor  how  your  foul 
may  fubfift  in  the  mod;  excellent  condition  ?  And  if  any  one  of  yon 
fhould  contend  with  me,  and  fay  that  thefe  things  are  the  objecls  of  his  care, 
I  fhould  not  immediately  difmifs  him,  nor  depart,  but  I  fhould  interrogate, 
explore,  and  reafon  with  him.  And  if  he  fhould  not  appear  to  me  to  poffefs 
virtue,  and  yet  pretend  to  the  poffeflion  of  it,  I  fhould  reprove  him  as  one* 
who  but  little  effeems  things  of  the  greateft  worth,  but  confiders  things  of 
a  vile  and  abjedt  nature  as  of  great  importance.  In  this  manner  I  fhould 
a 61  by  any  one  I  might  happen  to  meet,  whether  younger  or  older,  a  flranger 
or  a  citizen  ;  but  rather  to  citizens,  becaufe  ye  are  more  allied  to  me.  For 
be  well  allured  that  Divinity  commands  me  thus  to  a61.  And  I  think  that 
a  greater  good  never  happened  to  you  in  the  city,  than  this  my  obedience 
to  the  will  of  Divinity.  For  I  go  about  doing  nothing  elfe  than  perluading 
both  the  younger  and  older  among  you,  neither  to  pay  attention  to  the 
body,  nor  to  riches,  nor  any  thing  elfe  prior  to  the  foul ;  nor  to  be  fo  much 
concerned  for  any  thing,  as  how  the  foul  may  fubfift  in  the  moft  excellent 
condition.  I  alfo  fay  that  virtue  is  not  produced  from  riches,  but  riches 
from  virtue,  as  likewife  all  other  human  goods,  both  privately  and  publicly. 
If,  therefore,  afferting  thefe  things,  I  corrupt  the  youth,  thefe  things  will  bo 
noxious ;  but  if  any  one  fays  that  I  affert  other  things  than  thefe,  he  fays 
nothing.  In  addition  to  this  I  fhall  fay,  O  Athenians,  that  whether  you  are 
perfuaded  by  Anytus  or  not,  and  whether  you  difmifs  me  or  not,  I  fhall 
not  a£t  otherwife,  even  though  I  fhould  die  often. 

3  Meaning  wtelleflual prudence,  which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  forms  contained  in  intellect. 
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Be  not  difturbed,  O  Athenians,  but  patiently  hear  what  I  fhall  requeft  of 
you  ;  for  I  think  it  will  be  advantageous  for  you  to  hear.  For  lam  about  to 
mention  certain  other  things  to  you,  at  which  perhaps  you  will  be  clamorous  ; 
though  let  this  on  no  account  take  place.  Be  well  allured  then,  if  you  put 
me  to  death,  being  fuch  a  man  as  I  fay  I  am,  you  will  not  injure  me  more 
than  yourfe'lves.  For  neither  Melitus  nor  Anytus  injures  me;  for  neither 
can  they.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  better  to  be  injured  by  a 
worfe  man.  He  may  indeed  perhaps  condemn  me  to  death,  or  exile,  or 
difgrace  ;  and  he  or  feme  other  may  conlider  thefe  as  mighty  evils.  I  how¬ 
ever  do  not  think  fo  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  much  more  an  evil  to  a  61 
as  he  now  a£ts,  who  endeavours  to  put  a  man  to  death  unjuftly.  Now, 
therefore,  O  Athenians,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  defend  myfelf,  (as 
fome  one  may  think,)  but  I  thus  fpeak  for  your  fake,  left  in  condemning 
me  you  fhould  fin  againft  the  gift,  of  Divinity.  For,  if  you  fhould  put  me  to 
death,  you  will  not  eafily  find  fuch  another  (though  the  companion  is  ridi¬ 
culous)  whom  Divinity  has  united  to  this  city  as  to  a  great  and  generous 
horfe,  but  fluggifh  through  his  magnitude,  and  requiring  to  be  excited  by  a 
certain  fly.  In  like  manner  Divinity  appears  to  have  united  luch  a  one  as 
I  am  to  the  city,  that  I  might  not  ceafe  exciting,  perfuading  and  reprov¬ 
ing  each  of  you,  and  every  where  fitting  among  you  through  the  whole 
.day.  Such  another  man,  therefore,  will  not  eafily  arife  among  you.  And 
if  you  will,  be  perluaded  by  me,  you  will  fpare  me.  Perhaps,  however,  you, 
being  indignant,  like  thole  who  are  awakened  from  fleep,  will  repulfe  me, 
and,  being  perfuaded  by  Anytus,  will  inconfiderately  put  me  to  death. 
Should  this  be  the  cafe,  you  will  pafs  the  reft  of  your  time  in  fleep,  unlefs 
Divinity  fhould  fend  fome  other  perfon  to  take  care  of  you.  But  that  I  am 
fuch  a  one  as  I  have  faid,  one  imparted  to  this  city  by  Divinity,  you  may 
underftand  from  hence.  For  my  condubl  does  not  appear  to  be  human,  in 
neglebting  every  thing  pertaining  to  myfelf  and  my  private  affairs  for  fo  many 
years,  and  always  attending  to  your  concerns,  aedrefling  each  of  you  feparately, 
like  a  father,  or  an  elder  brother,  and  perfuading  you  to  the  ftudy  of  virtue. 
And  if  indeed  I  had  obtained  any  emolument  from  this  conducl,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  recompenfe  had  exhorted  you  to  thefe  things,  there  might  be  fome 
reafon  for  aflerting  that  I  abled  like  other  men  ;  but  now  behold,  even  my 
accufers  themfelves,  who  have  fo  fharnelefsly  calumniated  me  in  every  thing 
9  elhe9 
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elfe,  have  not  been  fo  impudent  as  to  charge  me  with  this,  or  to  bring 
witnefles  to  prove  that  I  ever  either  demanded  or  folicited  a  reward.  And 
that  I  fpeak  the  truth,  my  poverty  I  think  affords  a  fufficient  teftimony. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  appear  abfurd,  that,  going  about  and  involving 
myfelf  in  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  I  fhould  privately  advife  thefe  things,  but 
that  I  fhould  never  dare  to  come  to  your  convention,  and  confult  for  the 
city.  The  caufe  of  this  is  that  which  you  have  often  heard  me  every  where 
afferting,  viz.  becaufe  a  certain  divine  and  demoniacal  1 2  voice  is  prefent: 
with  me,  which  alfo  Melitus  in  his  accufation  derided.  This  voice  attended 
me  from  a  child  ;  and,  when  it  is  prefent,  always  dijfuades  me  from  what 
I  intended  to  do,  but  never  incites  me.  This  it  is  which  oppofed  my  enga¬ 
ging  in  political  affairs  ;  and  to  me  its  oppofition  appears  to  be  all-beautiful. 
For  be  well  allured,  O  Athenians,  if  I  had  formerly  attempted  to  tranfad 
political  affairs,  I  fhould  have  perifhed  long  before  this,  and  fhould  neither 
have  benefited  you  in  any  refped,  nor  myfelf.  And  be  not  indignant  with 
me  for  fpeaking  the  truth.  For  it  is  not  poffible  that  any  man  can  be  iafe, 
who  fincerely  oppofes  either  you,  or  any  other  multitude,  and  who  prevents 
many  unjuft  and  illegal  adions  from  taking  place  in  the  city  ;  but  it  is 
neceffary  that  he  who  in  reality  contends  for  the  juft,  if  he  wifhes  even  but 
for  a  little  time  to  be  fafe,  fhould  live  privately,  and  not  engage  in  public 
affairs. 

I  will  prefent  you  with  mighty  proofs  of  thefe  things,  not  words,  which 
you  honour,  but  deeds.  Hear  then  the  circumftances  which  have  happened 
to  me,  that  you  may  know  that  I  fhall  not  yield  to  any  one  contrary  to 
what  is  becoming,  through  dread  of  death  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  by  not 
yielding  I  fhall  perifh.  For  I,  O  Athenians,  never  bore  the  office  of  magifi- 
trate  a'  in  the  city,  but  I  have  been  a  fenator  :  and  it  happened  that  our 
Antiochean  tribe  governed,  when  you  thought  proper  to  condemn  the  ten 
generals  colledively,  for  not  taking  up  the  bodies  of  thole  that  perifhed  in 
the  naval  battle  3;  and  in  fo  doing  aded  illegally,  as  afterwards  appeared  to 

1  See  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  Firft  Alcibiades  for  a  full  account  of  the  daemon  of  Socrates. 

2  The  people  of  Athens  were  divided  into  tribes,  and  fifty  men  were  chofen  by  turns  out  of 
each,  who  governed  thirty-five  days,  and  were  called  Prytani  or  Senators. 

3  This  battle  was  fought  by  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedemonian  general,  againfl:  the  ten  Athe- 
aian- generals,  who  obtained  the  vidory.- 
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all  of  you.  At  that  time  I  alone  of  the  Prytaneans  oppofed  you,  that  you 
might  not  a €t  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  my  fuffrage  was  contrary  to  yours. 
When  the  orators  alfo  were  ready  to  point  me  out  and  condemn  me,  and 
you  likewife  were  exhorting  and  vociferating  to  the  fame  end,  I  thought 
that  I  ought  rather  to  encounter  danger  with  law  and  juftice,  than  adhere 
to  you,  not  eftablifhing  what  is  juft,  through  fear  of  bonds  or  death.  And 
thefe  things  indeed  happened  while  the  city  was  yet  a  democracy  ;  but  when 
-it  became  an  oligarchy  ,  the  Thirty  fent  for  me  and  four  others  to  the  Tholus  *, 
and  ordered  us  to  bring  Leon  the  Salaminian  from  Salamis,  in  order  to  be 
put  to  death2;  for  by  thefe  orders  they  meant  to  involve  many  others  in 
guilt.  Then  indeed  I,  not  in  words  but  in  deeds,  fhowed  them,  if  the  affer- 
lion  is  not  too  ruftic,  that  I  made  no  account  of  death  ;  but  that  all  my 
attention  was  diredted  to  this,  that  I  might  do  nothing  unjuft  or  unholy. 
For  that  dominion  of  the  Thirty,  though  fo  ftrong,  did  not  terrify  me  into  the 
perpetration  of  any  unjuft  add  ion.  But  when  we  departed  from  the  Tholus, 
the  four  indeed  went  to  Salamis,  and  brought  with  them  Leon;  but  I 
returned  home.  And  perhaps  for  this  I  fhould  have  been  put  to  death,  if 
that  government  had  not  been  rapidly  diffolved.  Thefe  things  many  of  you 
can  teftify. 

Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  I  could  have  lived  for  fo  many  years,  if  I 
had  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  had  adted  in  a  manner  becoming  a 
good  man,  giving  afliftance  to  juftice,  and  doing  this  in  the  mod  eminent 
degree  ?  Far  otherwife,  O  Athenians  :  for  neither  could  any  other  man. 
But  I,  through  the  whole  of  my  life,  if  I  do  any  thing  publicly,  fhall  appear 
to  be  fuch  a  man  ;  and  being  the  fame  privately,  I  fhall  never  grant  any 
thing  to  any  one  contrary  to  juftice,  neither  to  any  other,  nor  to  any  one  of 
thefe  whom  my  calumniators  fay  are  my  difciples.  I  however  was  never 
the  preceptor  of  any  one  ;  but  I  never  repulfed  either  the  young  or  the  old 
that  were  delirous  of  hearing  me  fpeak  after  my  ufual  manner.  Nor  do  I 
difcourfe  when  I  receive  money,  but  refrain  from  fpeaking  when  I  do  not 
receive  any  ;  but  I  fimilarly  offer  myfelf  to  be  interrogated  by  the  rich  and  the 
poor  :  and  if  any  one  is  willing  to  anfwer,  he  hears  what  1  have  to  fay.  Of 


f  The  Tholus  was  a  kind  of  clerks  office,  where  the  Prytani  dined,  and  the  clerks  fat. 

*  This  happened  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  39th  Olympiad. 
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thefe  too,  whether  any  one  becomes  good  or  not,  I  cannot  juftly  be  faid  to 
be  the  caufe,  becaufe  I  never  either  promifed  or  taught  them  any  difciplinc. 
But  if  any  one  fays  that  he  has  ever  learnt  or  heard  any  thing  from  me 
privately  which  all  others  have  not,  be  well  allured  that  he  does  not  lpeak 
the  truth. 

Why  therefore  fome  have  delighted  to  afifociatc  with  me  for  a  long  time 
ye  have  heard,  O  Athenians.  I  have  told  you  all  the.  truth,  that  men  are 
delighted  on  hearing  thofe  interrogated  who  think  themfeives  to  be  wife, 
but  who  are  not :  for  this  is  not  unpleafant.  But,  as  I  fay,  I  am  ordered  to 
do  this  by  Divinity,  by  oracles,  by  dreams,  and  by  every  mode  by  which  any 
other  divine  deftiny  ever  commanded  any  thing  to  be  done  by  man.  Thefe 
things,  O  Athenians,  are  true,  and  might  eafily  be  confuted  if  they  were  not. 
For  if,  with  refpect  to  the  youth,  I  corrupt  fome,  and  have  corrupted  others, 
it  is  fit,  if  any  of  them  have  become  old,  that,  knowing  I  gave  them  bad  advice 
when  they  were  young,  they  Ihould  now  rife  up,  accufe  and  take  vengeance 
on  me  ;  but  if  they  themfeives  are  unwilling  to  do  this,  that  their  fathers,  or 
brothers,  or  others  of  their  kindred,  Ihould  now  call  to  mind  and  avenge  the 
evil  which  their  relatives  buffered  from  me.  But  in  Ihort  many  of  them 
are  here  prefent,  whom  I  fee  : — In  the  firft  place,  Crito,  who  is  of  the  fame  age 
and  city  that  I  am,  and  who  is  the  father  of  this  Critobulus  :  in  the  next 
place,  Lyfanias  the  Sphecian,  the  father  of  this  fEfchines  ;  and  further  If  ill, 
Antipho  the  Cephifian,  the  father  of  Epigenes.  There  are  alfo  others 
whole  brothers  are  in  this  alfembly,  viz.  Nicoftratus  the  fon  of  Zotidas,  and 
the  brother  of  Theodotus.  And  Theodotus  indeed  is  dead,  and  fo  has  no 
occafion  for  his  brother’s  afliftance.  Paralus  alfo  is  here,  the  fon  of  Demo- 
dochus,  of  whom  Theages  was  the  brother  ;  likewife  Adimantus  the  fon  of 
Arifto,  the  brother  of  whom  is  this  Plato  ;  and^Eantidorus,  of  whom  Apol- 
lodorus  is  the  brother.  I  could  alfo  mention  many  others,  fome  one  of 
whom  Melitus,  efpecially  in  his  oration,  ought  to  have  adduced  as  a 
witnefs.  If  however  he  then  forgot  to  do  fo,  let  him  now  produce  him, 
for  he  has  my  confent  ;  and  if  he  has  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  dilclofe,  let 
him  declare  it.  However,  you  will  find  the  very  contrary  of  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  and  that  all  thefe  are  ready  to  affift  me  who  have  corrupted  and  injured 
their  kindred,  as  Melitus  and  Anytus  fay.  It  might  indeed  perhaps  be  reafon- 
able  to  fiuppole  that  thofe  whom  I  have  corrupted  would  affift  me ;  but  what 
VOL.  iv.  2  f  other 
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other  reafon  can  the  relatives  of  thefe  have,  who  are  not  corrupted,  and  who 
are  now  advanced  in  age,  for  giving  me  afliftance,  except  that  which  is  right  and 
juft  ?  For  they  know  that  Melitus  lies,  and  that  I  fpeak  the  truth.  Be  it 
fo  then,  O  Athenians  :  and  thefe  indeed,  and  perhaps  other  fuch-like  par¬ 
ticulars,  are  what  I  have  to  urge  in  my  defence. 

Perhaps,  however,  fome  one  among  you  will  be  indignant  on  recolleCino- 
that  he,  when  engaged  in  a  much  lefs  conteft  than  this,  fuppliantly  implored 
the  judges  with  many  tears  ;  that  he  alfo  brought  his  children  hither,  that 
by  thefe  he  might  efpeciallv  excite  compaflion,  together  with  many  others 
of  his  relatives  and  friends  :  but  I  do  none  of  thefe  things,  though,  as  it  may 
appear,  I  am  brought  to  extreme  danger.  Perhaps,  therefore,  fome  one 
thus  thinking  may  become  more  hoftile  towards  me,  and,  being  enraged 
with  thefe  very  particulars,  may  give  his  vote  with  anger.  If  then  any  one 
of  you  is  thus  affedted,  I  do  not  think  it  by  any  means  right ;  but  if  he 
fhould  be,  I  fhall  appear  to  myfelf  to  fpeak  equitably  to  fuch  a  one  by  fay¬ 
ing  that  I  alfo,  O  beft  of  men,  have  certain  relatives.  For,  as  Homer  fays, 
I  am  not  fprung  from  an  oak,  nor  from  a  rock,  but  from  men.  So  that  I 
alfo,  O  Athenians,  have  relations,  and  three  fons  ;  one  now  a  lad  ;  but  the 
other  two,  boys  :  I  have  not  however  brought  any  one  of  them  hither,  that  I 
might  fupplicate  you  on  that  account  to  acquit  me.  Why  is  it  then  that  I 
do  none  of  thefe  things?  It  is  not,  O  Athenians,  beeaufe  I  am  contu¬ 
macious,  nor  is  it  in  contempt  of  you.  And  as  to  my  fearing  or  not  fearing 
death,  that  is  another  queftion.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  con¬ 
fident  either  with  my  own  glory  or  yours,  or  that  of  the  whole  city,  that 
I  fhould  do  any  thing  of  this  kind  at  my  age,  and  with  the  reputation  I  have 
acquired,  whether  true  or  falfe.  For  it  is  admitted  that  Socrates  furpaffes 
in  fomething  the  multitude  of  mankind.  If,  therefore,  thofe  among  you 
who  appear  to  excell  either  in  wifdom,  in  fortitude,  or  any  other  virtue,  fhould 
adt  in  fuch  a  manner  as  I  have  feen  fome  when  they  have  been  judged,  it 
would  be  fhameful  :  for  thefe,  appearing  indeed  to  be  fomething,  have  con¬ 
duced  themfelves  in  a  wonderful  manner,  thinking  they  fhould  fuffer  fome¬ 
thing  dreadful  by  dying,  as  if  they  would  be  immortal  if  you  did  not  put 
them  to  death.  Thefe  men,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would  lo  difgrace  the  city, 
that  any  flranger  might  apprehend  that  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  excel! 
in  virtue,  and  who  are  promoted  to  the  magiftracy  and  other  honours  in 
5  preference 
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preference  to  the  reft,  do  not  in  any  refpefl  furpafs  women.  For  thefe 
things,  O  Athenians,  ought  not  to  be  done  by  us  who  have  gained  fome 
■degree  of  reputation,  nor  fhould  you  fufter  us  to  do  them,  if  we  were  will¬ 
ing ;  but  you  fhould  fhow  that  you  will  much  fooner  condemn  him  who 
introduces  thefe  lamentable  dramas,  and  who  thus  makes  the  city  ridiculous, 
than  him  who  quietly  expe&s  your  decifion. 

But  exclufive  of  glory,  O  Athenians,  neither  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be 
juft  for  a  judge  to  be  entreated,  or  to  acquit  any  one  in  confequence  of  being 
fupplicated  ;  but  in  my  opinion  he  ought  to  teach  and  perfuade.  For  a 
judge  does  not  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  fhowing  favour,  but  that  he  may  judge 
what  is  juft:  and  he  takes  an  oath  that  he  will  not  fhow  favour  to  any,  but 
that  he  will  judge  according  to  the  laws.  Hence  it  is  neither  fit  that  we 
ftiould  accuftom  you,  nor  that  you  fhould  be  accuftomed  to  fwear  :  for  in  fo 
doing  neither  of  us  will  a£t  pioufly.  Do  not,  therefore,  think,  O  Athenians, 
that  I  ought  to  aft  in  fuch  a  manner  towards  you  as  I  fhould  neither  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  beautiful,  nor  juft,  nor  holy;  and  efpecially,  by  Jupiter,  fince  I 
am  accufed  of  impiety  by  this  Adelitus.  For  it  clearly  follows,  that  if  I 
fhould  perfuade  you,  and,  though  you  have  taken  an  oath,  force  you  to  be 
favourable,  I  might  then  indeed  teach  that  you  do  not  think  there  are  Gods  ; 
and  in  reality,  while  making  my  defence,  I  fhould  accufe  mylelf  as  not 
believing  in  the  Gods.  This  however  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  :  for  I 
■ believe  that  there  are  Gods  more  than  any  one  of  my  accufers ;  and  I  refer  it 
to  you  and  to  Divinity  to  judge  concerning  me  fuch  things  as  will  be  beft 
both  for  me  and  you1. 

That  I  fhould  not,  therefore,  O  Athenians,  be  indignant  with  you  becaufe 
-you  have  condemned  me,  there  are  many  rcafons,  and  among  others  this, 
that  it  has  not  happened  to  me  contrary  to  my  expedition  ;  but  I  much 
nather  wonder  that  there  fhould  have  been  fo  trreat  a  number  of  votes  on 

O 

both  fides.  For  I  did  not  think  that  I  ftiould  have  wanted  fuch  a  few 
additional  votes  for  my  acquittal.  But  now,  as  it  feems,  if  there  had  been 
only  three  more  votes,  I  fhould  have  efcaped  condemnation.  Indeed,  as  it 

1 

1  After  Socrates  had  thus  fpoken,  votes  were  taken  by  the  judges,  and  he  was  condemned 
by  a  majority  of  three  voices.  His  fpeech  after  his  condemnation  commences  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  following. 
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appears  to  me,  I  now  have  efcaped  Melitus ;  and  I  have  not  only  efcaped 
him,  but  it  is  perfe&ly  evident  that  unlefs  Anytus  and  Lyco  had  rifen  to 
accufe  me,  he  had  loft  his  thoufand  f  drachmas,  fince  he  had  not  the  fifth  part 
of  the  votes  on  his  fide. 

Melitus  then  thinks  that  I  deferve  death.  Be  it  fo.  But  what  punifh- 
ment  %  O  Athenians,  fhall  I  affign  to  myfelf?  Is  it  not  evident  that  it  will 
be  fuch  a  one  as  I  deferve  ?  What  then  do  1  deferve  to  fuffer  or  to  pay,  for 
not  having  during  my  life  concealed  what  I  have  learned,  but  negledted  all 
that  the  multitude  efteem,  riches,  domeftic  concerns,  military  command, 
authority  in  public  aftemblies,  and  other  magiftracies  ?  for  having  avoided 
the  confpiracies  and  feditions  which  have  happened  in  the  city,  thinking 
that  I  was  in  reality  a  more  worthy  character  than  to  depend  on  thefe 
things  for  my  fafety  ?  I  have  not,  therefore,  applied  myfelf  to  thofe  purfuits,- 
by  which  I  could  neither  benefit  you  nor  myfelf ;  but  my  whole  endeavour 
has  been  to  benefit  every  individual  in  the  greateft  degree ;  driving  to  per- 
fuade  each  of  you,  that  he  fhould  pay  no  attention  to  any  of  his  concerns, 
prior  to  that  care  of  himfelf  by  which  he  may  become  a  moft  worthy  and 
wife  man  ;  that  he  fhould  not  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  city  prior  to  the 
city  itfelf ;  and  that  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  other  things  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  What  then,  being  fuch  a  man,  do  I  deferve  to  fuffer?  A  cer¬ 
tain  good,  O  Athenians,  if  in  reality  you  honour  me  according  to  my  de» 
fert  ;  and  this  fuch  a  good  as  it  is  proper  for  me  to  receive.  What  then 
is  the  good  which  is  adapted  to  a  poor  man  who  is  a  benefafior,  and  who 
requires  leifure  that  he  may  exhort  you  to  virtue  ?  There  is  not  any  thing 
more  adapted,  O  Athenians,  than  that  fuch  a  man  fhould  be  fupported  at 
the  public  expenfe  in  the  Prytaneum  ;  and  this  much  more  than  if  fome 

1  An  accufer  was  obliged  to  have  one  half  of  the  votes,  and  a  fifth  part  more,  or  elfe  he  was 
fined  in  a  thoufand  drachmas,  i.  e.  nearly  26I.  3s.  fd. 

2  When  the  criminal  was  found  guilty,  and  the  accufer  demanded  a  fentence  of  death,  the  law 
allowed  the  prifoner  to  condemn  himfelf  to  one  of  thefe  three  punifhments,  viz.  perpetual  impri- 
fonment,  a  fine,  or  banifhment.  This  privilege  was  firft  enadted  on  the  behalf  of  the  judges, 
that  they  might  not  hefitate  to  pafs  fentence  on  thofe  wdio,  by  condemning  themfelves,  owned 
their  guilt.  Socrates,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  in  order  to  proclaim  his  innocence, 
infiead  of  a  punifhment  demanded  a  reward  worthy  of  himfelf. 
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one  of  you  had  been  vidtorious  in  the  Olympic  games  with  horfes,  or  in  the 
two  or  four-yoked  car.  For  fuch  a  one  makes  you  appear  to  be  happy, 
but  I  caufe  you  to  be  fo  :  and  he  is  not  in  want  of  fupport,  but  I  am.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  fhould  be  honoured  according  to  what  is 
juftly  my  defert,  I  fhould  be  honoured  with  this  fupport  in  the  Prytaneum. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  in  faying  thefe  things,  I  fhall  appear  to  you  to  fpeak 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  I  reprobated  lamentations  and  fupplications. 
A  thing  of  this  kind,  however,  O  Athenians,  is  not  the  cafe,  but  rather  the 
following.  I  am  determined  not  to  injure  any  man  willingly  ;  though  I 
fhall  not  perfuade  you  of  this,  becaufe  the  time  in  which  we  can  difcourfe 
with  each  other  is  but  fhort.  For  if  there  was  the  fame  law  with  you  as 
with  others,  that  in  cafes  of  death  the  judicial  procefs  fhould  not  continue 
for  one  day  only  but  for  many,  I  think  I  fhould  be  able  to  perfuade  you. 
But  now  it  is  not  eafy  in  a  fhort  time  to  diffolve  great  calumnies.  Being 
however  determined  to  injure  no  one,  I  fhali  be  very  far  from  injuring  my- 
felf,  and  of  pronouncing  againft  myfelf  that  I  am  worthy  of  evil  and  punish¬ 
ment.  What  then  ?  Fearing  left  I  fhould  fuffer  that  which  Melitus  thinks 
I  deferve,  which  I  fay  I  know  not  whether  it  is  good  or  evil,  that  1  may 
avoid  this,  fhall  I  choofe  that  which  I  well  know  to  be  evil,  and  think  that 
I  deferve  this  ?  Whether  then  fhall  I  choofe  bonds  ?  But  why  is  it  neceffary 
that  I  fhould  live  in  prifon,  in  perpetual  fubjedtion  to  the  eleven  magiftrates  ? 
Shall  I  pay  a  fine  then,  and  remain  in  bonds  till  it  is  difcharged  ?  But  this 
is  what  I  juft  now  faid  :  for  I  have  not  money  to  pay  it.  Shall  1  then 
choofe  exile  ?  For  perhaps  I  fhall  be  thought,  worthy  of  this.  I  fhould  how¬ 
ever,  O  Athenians,  be  a  great  lover  of  life,  if  I  were  fo  abfurd  as  not  to  be 
able  to  infer  that  if  you,  being  my  fellow  citizens,  could  not  endure  my  habits 
and  difcourfes,  which  have  become  to  you  fo  burthenfome  and  odious,  that 
you  now  feek  to  be  liberated  from  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  others  would 
eafily  bear  them.  It  is  far  otherwife,  O  Athenians.  My  life  would  be  beau¬ 
tiful  indeed  were  I  at  this  advanced  age  to  live  in  exile,  changing  and  being 
driven  from  one  city  to  another.  For  I  well  know  that,  wherever  I  may  go, 
the  youth  will  hear  me  when  I  difcourfe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do 
here.  And  if  I  fhould  repell  them,  they  alfo  would  expell  me,  perfuading 
the  more  elderly  to  this  effedh  But  if  I  fhould  not  repell  them,  the  fathers 

and 
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and  kindred  of  thefe  would  baniffi  me  on  account  of  thefe  very  young  men 
themfelves. 

Perhaps  however  fome  one  will  fay,  Can  you  not,  Socrates,  live  in  exile 
filently  and  quietly  ?  But  it  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  things  to  perfuade 
fome  among  you,  that  this  cannot  take  place.  For  if  I  fay  that  in  fo  doing 
I  fhould  difobev  Divinity,  and  that  on  this  account  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to 
live  a  life  of  leifure  and  quiet,  you  would  not  believe  me,  in  confequence  of 
fuppofing  that  I  fpoke  ironically.  And  if,  again,  I  fhould  fay  that  this  is 
the  greateft  good  to  man,  to  difcourfe  every  day  concerning  virtue,  and 
other  things  which  you  have  heard  me  difcuffing,  exploring  both  myfelf  and 
others  ;  and  if  I  fhould  alfo  affert  that  an  uninveftigating  life  is  to  be  re¬ 
jected  by  man,  much  lefs,  were  I  thus  to  fpeak,  would  you  believe  me. 
Thefe  things  however,  O  Athenians,  are  as  I  fay  ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to 
perfuade  you  that  they  are  fo.  And  at  the  fame  time  I  am  not  accuftomed 
to  think  myfelf  deferving  of  any  ill.  Indeed,  if  I  were  rich,  I  would  amerce 
myfelf  in  fuch  a  fum  as  I  might  be  able  to  pay  ;  but  now  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  do  this,  unlefs  you  would  allow  the  fine  to  be  proportioned  to 
what  I  am  able  to  pay.  For  thus  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  pay  a  mina  of 
filver  (3I.).  But  Plato  here,  O  Athenians,  Crito,  Critobulus,  and  Apollo- 
aorus,  exhort  me  to  pay  thirty  mime,  (90I.)  for  which  they  will  be  anfwer- 
able.  I  amerce  myfelf,  therefore,  in  thirty  mime  ;  and  thefe  will  be  my 
fecurities  for  the  payment1. 

Now,  O  Athenians,  your  impatience  and  precipitancy  will  draw  upon 
you  a  great  reproach,  and  give  occafion  to  thofe  who  are  fo  difpofed,  to 
revile  the  city  for  having  put  that  wife  man  Socrates  to  death.  For  thofe 
who  are  willing  to  reproach  you  will  call  me  a  wife  man,  though  I  am  not. 
If,  therefore,  you  had  waited  but  for  a  fhort  time,  this  very  thing,  my  death-, 
would  have  happened  to  you  fpontaneoufly.  For  behold  my  age,  that  it  is  far 
advanced  in  life,  and  is  near  to  death.  But  I  do  not  fay  this  to  all  of  you, 
but  to  thofe  only  who  have  condemned  me  to  die.  This  alfo  I  fay  to  them: 

1  Socrates  having  amerced  himfelf  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  judges  took  the  affair  into  con- 
fideration,  and,  without  any  regard- to  the  fine,  condemned  him  to  die.  After  the  fentence  was 
pronounced,  Socrates  addrefled  them  as  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  you  think,  O  Athenians,,  that  I  was  condemned  through  the  want 
of  fuch  language,  by  which  I  might  have  perfuaded  you,  if  I  had  thought  it 
requifite,  to  fay  and  do  any  thing,  fo  that  I  might  efcape  puniffiment.  Far 
otherwife  :  for  I  am  condemned  through  want  indeed,  yet  not  of  words,  but 
of  audacity  and  impudence,  and  becaufe  I  was  unwilling  to  fay  fuch  things 
to  you  as  you  would  have  been  much  gratified  in  hearing,  I  at  the  fame 
time  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  doing  and  laying  many  other  things 
unworthy  of  me,  as  I  fay,  but  fuch  as  you  are  accuftomed  to  hear  and  fee 
in  others.  But  neither  then  did  I  think  it  was  neceffary,  for  the  fake  of 
avoiding  danger,  to  do  any  thing  illiberal,  nor  do  I  now  repent  that  I  have 
thus  defended  myfelf ;  but  I  fhould  much  rather  choofe  to  die,  after  having 
made  this  apology,  than  to  live  after  that  manner.  For  neither  in  a  judi¬ 
cial  procefs,  nor  in  battle,  is  it  proper  that  I  or  any  other  fhould  devife  how 
he  may  by  any  means  avoid  death  ;  fince  in  battle  it  is  frequently  evident 
that  a  man  might  eafily  avoid  death  by  throwing  away  his  arms,  and  fup- 
pliantly  converting  himfelf  to  his  purfuers.  There  are  alfo  many  other 
devices  in  other  dangers,  by  which  he  who  dares  to  do  and  fay  any  thing  may 
efcape  death.  To  fly  from  death  however,  O  Athenians,  is  not  difficult,  but 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  fly  from  depravity  ;  for  it  runs  fwifter  than  death. 
And  now  I  indeed,  as  being  flow  and  old,  am  caught  by  the  flower ;  but  my 
accufers,  as  being  Ikilful  and  fwift,  are  caught- by  the  fwifter  of  thefe  two, 
improbity.  Now  too,  I  indeed  depart,  condemned  by  you  to  death  ;  but  they 
being  condemned  by  truth,  depart  to  depravity  and  injuftice.  And  I  acquiefce 
in  this  decition,  and  they  alfo.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  that  thefe 
things  fhould  fubfift  in  this  manner,  and  I  think  they  fubfifl  properly. 

In  the  next  place,  I  delire  to  predict  to  you  who  have  condemned  me, 
what  will  be  your  fate.  For  I  am  now  in  that  fituation  in  which  men 
efpecially  prophefv  1 ,  viz.  when  they  are  about  to  die.  For  I  fay,  that  you, 
my  murderers,  will  immediately  after  my  death  be  punifhed  %  by  dying  in  a 

*  That  men  are  often  prophetic  at  the  point  of  death  is  an  opinion  which  may  be  traced  as  far 
as  to  the  time  of  Homer,  and  is  doubtlefs  of  infinite  antiquity. 

2  This  prediction  was  fulfilled  almoft  immediately  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  Athenians 
repented  of  their  cruelty;  and  his  accufers  were  univerfally  defpifed  and  fhunned.  One  of  them, 
Melitus,^vas  torn  in  pieces;  another,  Anytus,  was  expelled  the  Heraclea,  to  which  he  fled  for 
fhelter;  and  others  deftroyed  themfelves.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  a  raging  plague  foon  after 
defolated  Athens. 
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manner,  by  Jupiter,  much  more  fevere  than  I  fhall.  For  now  you  have 
done  this,  thinking  you  fhould  be  liberated  from  the  neceffity  of  giving 
an  account  of  your  life.  The  very  contrary  however,  as  I  fay,  will  happen 
to  you ;  for  many  will  be  your  accufers,  whom  I  have  reftrained,  though 
you  did  not  perceive  it.  Thefe  too  will  be  more  troublefome,  becaufe  they 
are  younger,  and  will  be  mere  indignant  again  ft  you.  For,  if  you  think 
that  by  putting  men  to  death  you  will  reftrain  others  from  upbraiding  you 
that  you  do  not  live  well,  you  are  much  miftaken ;  fince  this  mode  of 
liberation  is  neither  fufficientlv  efficacious  nor  becoming:.  But  this  is  the 
moll  beautiful  and  the  mofr  eafy  mode,  not  to  difturb  others,  but  to  ad  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  you  may  be  mod  excellent  characters.  And  thus  much 
I  prophefv  to  thofe  of  you  who  condemned  me. 

But  to  you  who  have  acquitted  me  by  your  decifion,  I  would  willingly 
fpeak  concerning  this  affair  during  the  time  that  the  magiftrates  are  at  lei- 
fure,  and  before  I  am  brought  to  the  place  where  it  is  neceffary  I  fhould  die. 
Attend  to  me,  therefore,  O  Athenians,  during  that  time.  For  nothing 
hinders  our  converfing  with  each  other,  as  long  as  we  are  permitted  fo  to 
do  ;  fince  I  wifh  to  demonftrate  to  you,  as  friends,  the  meaning  of  that 
which  has  juft  now  happened  to  me.  To  me  then,  O  my  judges,  (and  in 
calling  you  judges  I  rightly  denominate  you,)  a  certain  wonderful  circum- 
ftance  has  happened.  For  the  prophetic  voice  of  the  daemon,  which  oppofed 
me  in  the  moft  trifling  affairs,  if  I  was  about  to  ad  in  any  thing  improperly, 
prior  to  this,  I  was  continually  accuftomed  to  hear;  but  now,  though  thefe 
things  have  happened  to  me  which  you  fee,  and  which  fome  one  would  think 
to  be  the  extremity  of  evils,  yet  neither  when  I  departed  from  home  in  the 
morning  was  the  fignal  of  the  God  adverfe  to  me,  nor  when  I  afeended 
hither  to  the  place  of  judgment,  nor  when  I  was  about  to  fpeak, — though  at 
other  times  it  frequently  reftrained  me  in  the  midft  of  fpeaking.  But 
now,  in  this  affair,  it  has  never  been  adverfe  to  me,  either  in  word  or 
deed.  I  will  now,  therefore,  tell  you  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  caufe  of 
this.  For  this  thing  which  has  happened  appears  to  me  to  be  good  ;  nor  do 
thofe  of  us  apprehend  rightly  who  think  death  to  be  an  evil ;  of  which  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  argument,  that  the  accuftomed  fignaj  would 
have  oppofed  me,  unlefs  1  had  been  about  to  do  fomething  good. 

After  this  manner  too  we  may  conceive  that  there  is  abundant  hope  that 
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death  is  good.  For  to  die  is  one  of  two  things.  For  it  is  either  to  be  as  it 
were  nothing  r,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  fenfation  or,  as  it  is  faid,  it  is 
a  certain  mutation  and  migration  of  the  foul  from  this  to  another  place. 
And  whether  no  fenfation  remains,  but  death  is  like  fleep  when  unattended 
with  any  dreams,  in  this  cafe  death  will  be  a  gain.  For,  if  any  one  com¬ 
pares  fii'ch  a  night  as  this,  in  which  he  fo  profoundly  fleepsas  not  even  to  fee 
a  dream,  with  the  other  nights  and  days  of  his  life,  and  fhould  declare  how 
many  he  had  palled  better  and  more  pleafantly  than  this  night,  I  think  that 
not  only  a  private  man,  but  even  the  great  kinghimfelf,  would  fiud  fo  fmall 
a  number  that  they  might  be  eafily  counted.  If,  therefore,  death  is  a  thing 
of  this  kind,  I  fay  it  is  a  gain  :  for  thus  the  whole  of  future  time  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  one  night.  But  if  again  death  is  a  migration  from 
hence  to  another  place,  and  the  aflertion  is  true  that  all  the  dead  are  there, 
what  greater  good,  O  my  judges,  can  there  be  than  this  ?  For  if  fome  one 
arriving  at  Hades,  being  liberated  from  thefe  who  pretend  to  be  judges, 
fhould  find  thofe  who  are  true  judges,  and  who  are  faid  to  judge  there,  viz. 

Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  yEacus  and  Triptolemus,  and  fuch  others  of  the 

^  .  ' 

demigods  as  lived  juftly,  would  this  be  a  vile  journey  ?  At  what  rate  would 
you  not  purchafe  a  conference  with  Orpheus  and  Mufseus,  with  Hefiod  and 
Homer?  I  indeed  fhould  be  willing  to  die  often,  if  thefe  things  are  true. 
For  to  me  the  aflociation  will  be  admirable,  when  I  fhall  meet  with  Pala- 
medes,  and  Ajax  the  fon  of  Telamon,  and  any  other  of  the  antients  who  died 
through  an  unjuft  decifion.  The  comparing  my  cafe  with  theirs  will,  I 
think,  be  no  unpleafing  employment  to  me.  But  the  greateil  pleafure  will 
confift  in  paffing  my  time  there,  as  I  have  done  here,  in  interrogating 
and  exploring  who  among  them  is  wife,  and  who  fancies  himfelf  to  be  but 
is  not  fo.  What,  O  my  judges,  would  not  any  one  give  for  a  conference 
wfith  him  who  led  that  mighty  army  again  ft  Troy,  or  with  Ulyftes,  or  Sify- 
phus,  or  ten  thoufand  others,  both  men  and  women,  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  ?  For  to  converfe  and  aflociate  with  thefe  would  be  an  ineftimable 
felicity.  For  I  fihould  not  be  capitally  condemned  on  this  account  by  thofe 
that  dwell  there ;  fince  they  are  in  other  refpedts  more  happy  than  thofe  that 


1  The  reader  muft  not  imagine  by  this  that  Socrates  calls  in  queftion  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  •,  for  this,  as  he  will  fee,  he  demonftrates  in  the  Phaedo. 
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live  here,  and  are  for  the  reft  of  time  immortal,  if  the  afTertions  refpedfcing 
thefe  things  are  true. 

You,  therefore,  O  my  judges,  ought  to  entertain  good  hopes  with  refpedt 
to  death,  and  to  be  firmly  perfuaded  of  this  one  thing,  that  to  a  good  man 
nothing  is  evil,  neither  while  living  nor  when  dead,  and  that  his  concerns 
are  never  negledted  by  the  Gods.  Nor  is  my  prefent  condition  the  efFeft  of 
chance  ;  but  this  is  evident  to  me,  that  now  to  die,  and  be  liberated  from 
the  affairs  of  life,  is  better  for  me.  On  this  account  the  accuftomed  fio-nal 
did  not  in  this  affair  oppofe  me.  Nor  am  I  very  indignant  with  thofe  that 
accufed  and  condemned  me,  though  their  intention  in  fo  doing  was  to  injure 
me  ;  and  for  this  they  deferve  to  be  blamed.  Thus  much  however  I  requeft 
of  them  :  That  you  will  punifh  my  fons  when  they  grow  up,  if  they  caufe 
you  the  fame  moleftation  that  I  have  ;  and  if  they  fhall  appear  to  you  to  pay 
more  attention  to  riches  or  any  thing  elfe  than  to  virtue,  and  fhall  think, 
themfelves  to  be  fomething  when  they  are  nothing,  that  you  will  reprobate 
them  as  I  do  you,  as  negledfing  the  care  of  things  to  which  they  ought  to. 
attend,  and  conceiving  themfelves  to  be  of  fome  confequence  when  they  are 
of  no  worth.  If  ye  do  thefe  things,  your  condudt  both  towards  me  and  my 
fons  will  be  juft.  But  it  is  now  time  to  depart  hence, — for  me  indeed  to  die, 
but  for  you  to  live.  Which  of  us  however  will  arrive  at  a  better1  thing,  is 
perfedtly  immanifeft  except  to  Divinity. 

1  It  is  always  good  for  a  good  man  to  die  with  refpedt  to  himfelf;  but  it  is  often  better  for  the 
community  that  he  fhould  live.  It  is  likewife  frequently  better  for  a  bad  man  to  live  than  to 
di.e,  in  order  that  his  latent  vices  may  be  called  forth  into  energy;  and  befides  this,  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  an  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  Divinity  of  good  to  others.  Socrates,  therefore,  with  no  lefs- 
accuracy.  than  profundity  fays,  that  Divinity  only  knows  whether  it  is  better  for  him  to  die,  than 
for  his  accufers  to  live ;  for  this  could  only  be  afeertained  by  a  very  extenfive  knowledge  of  futi¬ 
lity;  and  confequently  could  only  be  manifeft  to  Divinity. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES  and  CRITO. 

SCENE.— The  Prifon  of  SOCRATES. 


Socrates. 

Wh  Y  came  you  at  this  early  hour,  Crito  ?  Or  is  it  not  yet  morning? 


Cri.  It  is. 

Soc.  But  what  time  of  the  morning  is  it  ? 


Cri.  It  is  now  the  break  of  day. 

Soc.  I  wonder  how  the  keeper  of  the  prifon  came- to  admit  you. 

Cri.  He  is  accuftomed  to  me,  Socrates,  in  confequence  of  my  frequently 
coming  hither  ;  and  he  is  alfo  in  a ,  certain,  refpeft  sunder  obligations  to  me. 

Soc.  Did  you  come  juft  now,  or  fome  time  ago  ? 

Cri.  It  is  a  confiderable  time  fince  I  came. 

Soc.  But  why  did  you  not.  immediately  call  me,,  and  not  fit  down  in 
filence  ? 

Cri.  Not  fo,.by  Jupiter,  Socrates  ;  nor  fhould  I  myfelf  be  willing  to  be  for 
fo  long  a  time  awake  and  in  forrow.  But ■  I  have  for  fome  time  admired  vou, 
on  perceiving  how  fw.eetly  you  flept.  And  I  defignedly  did  not  call  you, 
that  you  might  continue  in  that  pleafant;  condition..  Indeed  I  have  often 


1  The  Crito  is-difpofed  after  a  manner  fo  regular  and  plain,  that  it  requires  no  Introdu&ion. 
I  fnall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  it  admirably  teaches  us  to  defpife  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar, 
to  endure  calamities  patiently,  and  to  confider  the  good  of  the  whole  as  incomparably  more  im¬ 
portant  than, that,  of  a  part. 
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and  formerly  through  the  whole  of  your  life  confidered  you  as  happy  on 
account  of  your  manners,  but  far  more  fo  in  the  prelent  calamity,  becaufe 
you  bear  it  fo  eafily  and  mildly. 

Soc.  But  it  would  be  abfurd,  Crito,  if  a  man  of  my  age  were  to  be  indig¬ 
nant  when  it  is  necefiarv  for  him  to  die. 

Cm.  And  yet  others,  Socrates,  equally  old,  when  they  have  been  involved 
in  fuch-like  calamities,  have  notwithftanding  their  age  been  indignant  with 
their  prefent  fortune. 

Soc.  It  is  fo.  But  why  did  you  come  to  me  fo  early  ? 

Cri.  I  come,  Socrates,  bearing  a  melfage  not  unpleafant  to  you,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  but  bitter  and  weighty  to  me  and  to  all  your  affociates  ;  and 
which  I  indeed  Ihall  bear  mold:  heavily. 

Soc.  What  is  it  ?  Is  the  Ihip  1 2  come  from  Delos,  on  the  arrival  of  which 
it  is  necelfary  I  Ihould  die  ? 

■S 

Cri.  Not  yet;  but  it  appears  to  me,  from  what  certain  perfons  coming 
from  Sunium  have  announced,  and  who  left  it  there,  that  it  will  arrive  to¬ 
day.  From  thefe  melfengers,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  here  to¬ 
day  ;  and  confequently  it  will  be  necelfary  for  you,  Socrates,  to  die  to¬ 
morrow. 

Soc.  But  with  good  fortune,  Crito:  and  if  it  pleafe  the  Gods,  be  if  fo. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  arrive  here  to-day. 

Cri.  Whence  do  you  infer  this  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you.  For  on  the  day  after,  or  on  the  very  day  in  which 
the  fhip  arrives,  it  is  necelfary  that  I  Ihould  die. 

Cri.  Thofe  that  have  power  over  thefe  things  fay  fo. 

Soc.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  will  come  this,  but  the  next  day.  But 
I  infer  this  from  a  certain  dream  which  I  faw  this  night  a  little  before  you 
came  ;  and  you  appear  very  opportunely  not  to  have  difturbed  me. 

Cri.  But  what  was  this  dream  ? 

Soc.  A  certain  woman,  beautiful,  of  a  pleating  afpedl  and  in  white  rai¬ 
ment,  feemed  to  approach,  and  calling  me  to  fay,  The  third  day  hence,  O 
Socrates,  you  will  arrive  at  the  fertile  Phthia*. 

1  See  The  Phaedo,  near  the  beginning. 

2  What  this  woman  Paid  to  Socrates  in  a  dream  is  taken  from  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and 
belongs  to  the  fpeech  of  Achilles  on  the  embafly  to  him  from  Agamemnon.  The  original  is 
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•  Cri.  What  a  ftrange  dream,  Socrates  ! 

Soc.  Manifeft  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  O  Crito. 

Cri.  Very  much  fo,  as  it  feems.  But,  O  blefTed  Socrates,  be  now  per- 
fuaded  by  me,  and  fave  yourfelf.  For,  if  you  die,  not  one  calamity  only  will 
befall  me  ;  but,  exclufively  of  being  deprived  of  you,  an  afTociate  fo  necefTarv 
as  I  never  have  found  any  other  to  be,  thofe  who  do  not  well  know  me  and 
you,  will  think  that  I  might  have  faved  you  if  I  had  been  willing  to  fpend 
my  money,  but  that  I  negle&ed  to  do  fo.  Though  what  can  be  more  bafe 
than  fuch  an  opinion,  by  which  I  fhould  appear  to  value  riches  more  than 
my  friends?  For  the  multitude  will  not  be  perfuaded  that  you  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  depart  hence,  though  we  endeavoured  to  effect  your  efcape. 

Soc.  But  why,  O  bleffed  Crito,  fhould  we  fo  much  refpedl  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  multitude?  For  the  moft  worthy  men,  whofe  opinion  ought 
rather  to  be  regardedr  will  think  thefe  things  to  have  been  fo  tranfadled  as 
they  were. 

Cri.  Neverthelefs  you  fee,  Socrates,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  pay  attention 
to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  For  the  prefent  circumftances  now  evince 
that  the  multitude  can  effect  not  the  fmalleftof  evils,  but  nearly  the  greateft, 
if  any  one  is  calumniated  by  them. 

Soc.  I  wifh,  O  Crito,  the  multitude  could  effetft  the  greateft  evils,  that 
they  might  alfo  accomplifh.  the  greateft  good  :  for  then  it  would  be  well. 
But  now  they  can  do  neither  of  thefe.  For  they  can  neither  make  a  man  wife, 
nor  deftitute  of  wifdom  ;  but  they  do  whatever  cafuallv  takes  place. 

Cri.  Let  thefe  things  be  fo.  But  anfwer  me,  Socrates,  whether  your 
Concern  for  me  and  the  reft  of  your  aflociates  prevents  you  from  efcaping 
hence,  left  we  fhould  be  molefted  by  calumniators,  as  having  fraudulently 
taken  you  from  hence,  and  be  forced  either  to  lofe  all  our  property,  or  a 
great  fum  of  money,  or  to  fuffer  fomething  elfe  befides  this  ?  For,  if  you  fear 
any  fuch  tiling,  bid  farewell  to  it.  For  we  fhall  be  juft  in  faving  you  from 
this  danger,  and,  if  it  were  requifite,  from  one  even  greater  than  this.  But’ 
be  perfuaded  by  me,  and  do  not  a6t  otherwife. 

Soc.  I  pay  attention  to  thefe  things,  Crito,  and  alfo  to  many  others. 

ii/Aaji  Hiv  rpnaru  tpi€u\ov  ikci/xy.v.  As  Socrates  applied  what  is  here  faid  in  the  dream  to  a 
returning  to  his  true  country’,  the  intelligible  world,  he  confirms  the  explanation  of  tkeTrejan  w  ar 
which  we  have  given  from  Proclus  in  the  Notes  on  the  Pheedrus. 
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Cri.  Do  not,  therefore,  dread  thefe  things.  For  thofe  who  have  agreed 
to  ave  you,  and  to  take  you  from  hence,  demand  no  great  funi  for  this 
purpofe.  And,  in  the  next  place,  do  you  not  fee  how  poor  your  calum¬ 
niators  are,  and  that  on  this  account  your  liberty  may  be  purchafed  at  a 
fmall  expenfe  ?  My  property  too,  which  I  think  is  fufficient,  is  at  your  fer- 
vice.  And  if,  out  of  regard  to  mer  you  do  not  think  fit  to  accept  my  offer, 
thefe  gueffs  here  are  readily  difpofed  to  pay  what  may  be  necefiary.  One 
all'o  among  them,  Simmias  the  Theban,  has  brought  with  him  a  fum  of 
money  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  Cebes,  too,  and  vex*y  many  others  are 
ready  to  do  the  fame  :  fo  that,  as  I  faid,  neither  fearing  thefe  things,  ffiould 
you  hefitate  to  fave  yourfelf,  nor  ffiould  you  be  troubled  on  leaving  the  city 
(as  in  court  you  faid  you  ffiould)  from  not  knowing  how  to  conduit 
yourfelf.  For  in  many  other  places,  wherever  you  may  go,  you  will  be 
beloved.  And  if  you  are  difpofed  to  go  to  Theffaly,  you  will  there  find 
my  guefts,  who  will  pay  you  every  attention,  and  will  render  your  abode 
there  fo  fecure,  that  no  one  in  Theffaly  will  moleft  you.  Befides  this, 
Socrates,  neither  do  you  appear  to  me  to  attempt  a  juft  thing,  in  betraying 
when  you  might  fave  yourfelf ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  earneft 
wiffies  of  your  enemies,  who  ffrive  to  deflroy  you.  To  this  I  may  alfo  add, 
that  you  appear  to  me  to  betray  your  own  children,  whom  it  is  incumbent 
on  you  to  maintain  and  educate ;  and,  as  far  as  pertains  to  you,  leave  them 
to  the  guidance  of  chance  ;  though  it  is  likely  that  fuch  things  will  happen 
to  them  as  orphans  are  wont  to  experience.  However,  either  it  is  not 
proper  to  beget  children,  or  it  is  requifite  to  labour  in  rearing  and  inftrudt- 
ing  them  when  begotten.  But  you  appear  to  me  to  have  chofen  the  moft 
indolent  mode  of  condudt ;  though  it  is  proper  that  you  ffiould  choofe  fuel] 
things  as  a  good  and  brave  man  would  adopt,  efpecially  as  you  profefs  to 
have  made  virtue  the  objedt  of  your  attention  through  the  whole  of  life.  I 
am,  therefore,  afhamed  both  for  you,  and  thofe  familiars  who  are  our  affo- 
ciates  as  well  as  yours,  left  the  whole  affair  concerning  you  ffiould  appear  to 
have  been  accompliffied  through  a  certain  cowardice  on  our  part.  And  in 
the  firft  place,  your  ftanding  a  trial  which  might  have  been  prevented;  in 
the  next  place,  your  defence  ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  the  extremity  to  which 
you  are  now  brought,  will  be  placed  to  the  account  of  our  vicioufnefs  and 
cowardice,  and  will  be  confidered  as  fo  many  ridiculous  circumffances  which 
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might  have  been  avoided,  if  we  had  exerted  ourfelves  even  in  a  trifling 
degree.  See,  therefore,  O  Socrates,  whether  thefe  things,  befides  being 
evil,  will  not  alfo  be  difgraceful  both  to  you  and  us.  Advife  then  with 
yourfelf  quickly,  though  indeed  there  is  no  time  for  confultation  ;  for  on  the 
following  night  all  this  muft  be  done.  But,  if  we  delay,  it  will  be  impofiible 
to  effect  your  efcape.  By  all  means,  therefore,  be  perfuaded  by  me,  Socrates, 
and  do  not  in  any  relpe<5t  otherwife. 

Soc.  My  dear  Crito,  your  alacrity  is  very  commendable,  if  it  is  attended 
with  a  certain  reclitude ;  but  if  not,  by  how  much  the  greater  it  is,  by  lo 
much  is  it  the  more  blameable.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  confider 
whether  thefe  things  ought  to  be  done  or  not.  For  I  am  a  man  of  that  kind, 
not  only  now  but  always,  who  ads  in  obedience  to  that  reafon  which  appears 
to  me  on  mature  deliberation  to  be  the  belt.  And  the  reafons  which  1  have 
formerly  adopted,  I  am  not  able  now  torejed  in  my  prefent  fortune,  but  thev 
nearly  appear  to  me  to  be  fimilar :  and  I  venerate  and  honour  the  fame 
principles  as  formerly  ;  fo  that,  unlefs  we  have  any  thing  better  to  adduce 
at  prefent  than  thefe,  be  well  allured  that  I  lhall  not  comply  with  your 
requeft,  not  though  the  power  of  the  multitude  fhould  endeavour  to  terrify 
us  like  children,  by  threatening  more  bonds  and  deaths,  and  ablations  of 
property. 

Cri.  How,  therefore,  may  we  conlider  thefe  things  in  the  belt  manner  ? 

Soc.  If,  in  the  firft  place,  we  refume  that  which  you  faid  concerning 
opinions,  conlidering  whether  it  was  well  faid  by  us  or  not,  that  to  fome 
opinions  we  ought  to  pay  attention,  and  to  others  not ;  or  rather  indeed, 
before  it  was  neceffary  that  I  Ihould  die,  it  was  well  faid,  but  now  it  becomes 
evident  that  it  was  afferted  for  the  fake  of  difeuflion,  though  in  reality  it 
was  merely  a  jell  and  a  trifle.  I  defire,  however,  O  Crito,  to  confider,  in 
common  with  you,  whether  that  affertion  appears  to  me  in  my  prefent 
condition  to  be  different,  or  the  lame,  and  whether  we  lhall  bid  farewell  to 
or  be  perfuaded  by  it.  But  thus  1  think  it  is  every  where  faid  by  thole 
who  appear  to  fay  any  thing  pertinently,  that,  as  I  juft  now  afferted  of  the 
opinions  which  men  opine,  fome  ought  to  be  very  much  attended  to,  and 
others  not.  By  the  Gods,  Crito,  does  not  this  appear  to  you  to  be  well  laid? 
For  you,  fo  far  as  relates  to  human  power,  are  out  of  danger  of  dying 
to-morrow,  and  fuch  a  calamity  as  the  prefent  will  not  feduce  you  into 
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a  fake  decifion.  Confider  then:  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  have  been  aflerted 
with  fufficient  rectitude,  that  it  is  not  fit  to  reverence  all  the  opinions  of 
men,  but  that  fome  fhould  be  honoured  and  others  not?  Nor  yet  the 
opinions  of  all  men,  but  thofe  of  fome  and  not  thofe  of  others  ?  What  do 
you  fay  ?  Are  not  thefe  things  well  faid  ? 

Cri.  Well. 

Soc.  Are  not  worthy  opinions,  therefore,  to  be  honoured,  but  bafe  opi¬ 
nions  not  ? 

Cm.  They  are. 

Soc.  And  are  not  worthy  opinions  thofe  of  wife  men  but  bafe  opinions 
thofe  of  the  unwife  ? 

Cri.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Come  then,  let  us  again  confider  how  things  of  this  kind  were 
aflerted.  Whether  does  he  who  is  converfant  in  gymnaftic  exerciles  pay 
attention  to  the  praife  and  blame  and  opinion  of  every  man,  or  of  that  one 
man  alone  who  is  a  phyfician,  or  the  preceptor  of  boys  in  their  bodily 
exercifes  ? 

Cri.  Of  that  one  alone. 

Soc.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  proper  that  he  fhould  fear  the  blame  and 
embrace  the  praife  of  that  one,  but  not  the  praife  and  blame  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  ? 

Cri.  Evidently. 

Soc.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  he  ought  to  adt  and  exercife  himfelf,  and 
alfo  to  eat  and  drink,  which  appears  fit  to  the  one  who  prefides  and  knows, 
rather  than  in  that  which  may  appear  to  be  proper  to  all  others. 

Cri.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo.  But  if  he  is  difobedient  to  that  one,  and  difregards  his 
opinion  and  his  praife,  but  honours  the  opinion  and  praife  of  the  multitude, 
who  know  nothing,  will  he  not  fuffer  fome  evil  ? 

Cri.  How  is  it  poffible  he  fhould  not  ? 

Soc.  But  what  is  this  evil,  whither  does  it  tend,  and  to  which  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  him  who  is  difobedient? 

Cri.  Evidently  to  his  body,  for  this  it  corrupts. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  We  mull  form  the  fame  conclufion,  therefore, 
Crito,  in  other  things,  that  we  may  not  run  through  all  of  them.  With 
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refpeft,  therefore,  to  things  juft  and  unjuft,  bafe  and  beautiful,  good  and 
evil,  and  which  are  now  the  fubjedts  of  our  confultation,  whether  oujht  wc 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  to  dread  it,  or  that  of  one  man 
if  there  is  any  one  knowing  in  thefe  things,  whom  we  ought  to  reverence 
and  fear  rather  than  all  others  ;  to  whom  if  we  are  not  obedient,  we  (hall 
corrupt  and  injure  that  which  becomes  better  by  the  juft,  but  is  deltro\ed 
by  the  unj'uft  ?  Or  is  this  nothing  ? 

Cri.  I  think,  Socrates,  we  ought  to  follow  the  opinion  of  that  one. 

Soc.  Come  then,  if  not  being  perfuaded  by  the  opinion  of  thofe  that  a  re 
judges,  we  deftroy  that  which  becomes  better  bv  the  falubrious,  but  is  corrupted 
by  the  infalubrious,  can  we  live  after  this  deftrudtion  ?  But  is  not  this  very 
thing  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  the  body  ? 

Cri.  Yes. 

Soc.  Can  we,  therefore,  live  after  the  body  is  depraved  and  corrupted  ? 

Cri.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  But  can  we  live  when  that  is  corrupted  which  is  injured  by  the 
unjuft,  but  benefited  by  the  juft?  Or  fhall  we  think  that  to  be  viler  than 
the  body,  whatever  it  may  be,  pertaining  to  us,  about  which  juftice  and 
injuftice  fubfift  ? 

Cri.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  It  is,  therefore,  more  honourable. 

Cri.  By  far. 

Soc.  We  fhould  not,  therefore,  O  bell:  of  men,  be  fo  very  much  concerned 
about  what  the  multitude  fay  of  us,  but  what  that  one  man  who  knows 
what  is  juft  and  unjuft,  and  what  truth  itfelf  is,  aflerts  refpefling  us.  So 
that  you  did  not  aft  rightly  at  firft,  in  introducing  the  opinion  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  concerning  things  juft,  beautiful  and  good,  and  the  contraries  of  thefe, 
as  that  to  which  we  ought  to  pay  attention.  Though  fome  one  may  fay 
that  the  multitude  are  able  to  deftroy  us. 

Cri.  Some  one,  Socrates,  may  indeed  fay  fo. 

Soc.  True.  But,  O  wonderful  man,  the  alfertion  which  we  have 
difeuffed  appears  to  me  to  be  diflimilar  and  prior  to  this  :  and  again  confider 
whether  this  is  ftill  granted  by  us,  that  we  are  not  to  admit  the  merely 
living,  but  living  well,  to  be  a  thing  of  the  greateft  confequence. 

Cri.  It  is  granted. 
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Soc.  And  is  this  alfo  granted,  or  not,  that  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  live  well, 
beautifully,  and  juftly  ? 

Cri.  It  is. 

Soc.  From  what  has  been  affcnted  to,  therefore,  this  muff  be  consi¬ 
dered,  whether  it  is  juft  for  me  to  endeavour  to  depart  hence,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  not  difmifling  me,  or  whether  it  is  not  juft.  And  if  it  Should  appear 
to  be  juft  indeed,  we  Should  endeavour  to  accomplish  it ;  but  if  not,  we  muft 
bid  farewell  to  the  attempt.  For  as  to  the  confiderations  which  you  adduce 
concerning  money,  opinion,  and  the  education  of  children,  fee,  Crito,  whether 
thefe  are  not  in  reality  the  reflections  of  the  vulgar,  who  rafhly  put  men  to 
death,  and  if  it  were  in  their  power  would  recall  them  to  life,  and  this  with¬ 
out  being  at  all  guided  by  intellect.  But  by  us,  fince  reafon  requires  it, 
nothing  elfe  is  to  be  confidered  than  as  we  juft  now  faid,  whether  we  fhall 
act  juftly  in  giving  money  and  thanks  to  thofe  who  may  lead  me  hence  ;  or 
whether  in  reality,  both  we  that  are  led  from  hence  and  thofe  that  lead  us. 
Shall  not  in  all  thefe  things  aCt  unjuftly.  And  if  it  Should  appear  that  we 
in  fo  doing  Shall  aCt  unjuftly,  we  muft  by  no  means  pay  attention  to  thefe 
things,  rather  than  to  the  conftderation  whether  we  Shall  do  any  thing  un¬ 
juftly,  not  even  if  it  fhould  be  neceflfary  for  us  to  die,  Staying  here  and  being 
quiet,  or  to  Suffer  any  thing  elfe  whatever. 

Cri.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  Speak  well ;  but  fee  what  is  to  be 
done. 

Soc.  Let  us  confider,  O  good  man,  in  common;  and  if  you  can  in  any 
refpeCt  contradict  what  I  fay,  contradift  me,  and  I  will  aflent  to  you  ;  but  if 
you  cannot,  ceafe,  O  bleffed  man,  to  repeat  often  to  me  the  fame  thing,  that 
I  ought  to  depart  hence,  though  the  Athenians  are  unwilling.  For  I  Shall 
think  it  a  great  thing  if  you  can  perfuade  me  thus  to  aCt,  but  not  if  you 
attempt  this  contrary  to  my  wilh  See  then,  whether  the  beginning  of  this 
consideration  Satisfies  you,  and  endeavour  to  anfwer  the  interrogation  in  Such, 
a  way  as  you  efpecially  think  it  is  proper. 

Cri.  I  will  endeavour. 

Soc.  Shall  we  fay  then,  that  we  fhould  by  no  means  willingly  aft  unjuftly  i1 
Or  may  we  in  a  certain  refpeft  aft  unjuftly,  and  in  a  certain  refpeft  not  ?  Or  is 
to  aft  unjuftly  by  no  means  neither  good  nor  beautiful,  as  we  have  often  con- 
fefled  before,  and  as  we  juft;  now  faid  ?  Or  are  all  thofe  things  which  we 
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formerly  affented  to  diflipated  in  thefe  few  days;  and  has  it  for  fome  time  been 
concealed  from  vis,  that  though  we  are  fo  old,  yet  in  ferioufly  difcourfing  with 
each  other,  we  have  in  no  refped  differed  from  children  ?  Or  does  it  not  thus 
fubffft  more  than  any  thing,  as  we  then  faid,  whether  the  multitude  admit 
it  or  not  ?  And  whether  it  be  neceflary  that  we  fhould  fuffer  things  ffill  more 
grievous,  or  fuch  as  are  milder  than  thefe,  at  the  fame  time  fhall  we  fay 
or  not  that  to  ad:  unjuffly  is  evil  and  bafe  to  him  who  thus  acts  ? 

Cri.  We  fhall  fay  fo. 

Soc.  By  no  means,  therefore,  ought  we  to  ad  unjuffly. 

Cri.  We  ought  not. 

Soc.  Neither,  therefore,  ought  he  who  is  injured  to  return  the  injury,  .as 
the  multitude  think,  ffnce  it  is  by  no  means  proper  to  ad  unjuffly. 

Cri.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  But  what  then  ?  Is  it  proper  to  do  evil  to  any  one,  O  Crito,  or 
not  ? 

Cri.  It  is  not  proper,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  what?  Is  it  juff  to  repay  evil  with  evil,  as  the  multitude  lay, 
or  is  it  not  juft  ? 

Cri.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  For  he  who  does  evil  to  men,  differs  in  no  refped  from  him  who  ads 
unjuffly. 

Cri.  Your  affertion  is  true. 

Soc.  Neither,  therefore,  is  it  proper  to  return  an  injury,  nor  to  do  evil 
to  any  man,  however  you  may  be  injured  by  him.  But  fee,  Crito,  while  you 
acknowledge  thefe  things,  that  you  do  not  aflent  to  them  contrary  to  your 
opinion.  For  I  know  that  thefe  things  appear  to  and  are  opined  by  very 
few.  But  thofe  to  whom  thefe  things  appear,  and  thofe  to  whom  they  do 
not,  difagree  with  each  other  in  their  deeiftons  ;  and  it  is  neceflarv  that  thefe 
fhould  defpife  each  other,  while  they  look  to  each  other’s  deliberations. 
Do  you  therefore  confider,  and  very  diligently,  whether  it  thus  appears  to 
you  in  common  with  me,,  and  whether  deliberating  we  fhould  begin  from 
hence,  that  it  is  never  right  either  to  do  an  injury,  or  to  return  an  injury,  or 
when  fuffering  evil  to  revenge  it  by  doing  evil  in  return  ;  or,  whether  you 
will  depart  and  not  agree  with  us  in  this  principle.  For  it  thus  appears 
to  me  both  formerly  and  now  ;  but  if  it  in  any  refped  appears  other  wile 
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to  you,  fpeak  and  inform  me.  And  if  you  acquiefce  in  what  has  been  faid 
above,  hear  what  follows. 

Cri.  But  I  do  acquiefce  and  accord  with  you.  Speak,  therefore. 

Soe.  I  will  fay  then  that  which  is  confequent  to  this,  or  rather  I  will  afk 
you,  whether  when  a  man  has  promifed  to  do  things  that  are  juft,  he  ought 
to  do  them,  or  to  break  his  promife. 

Cri.  He  ought  to  do  them. 

Soc.  From  thefe  things  then  thus  confider.  If  we  fhould  depart  hence 
without  the  content  of  the  city,  fhall  we  do  evil  to  certain  perfons,  and 
thofe  fuch  as  we  ought  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  to  injure,  or  fhall  we  not? 
And  fhall  we  acquiefce  in  thofe  things  which  we  affented  to  as  being  juft, 
or  fhall  we  not  ? 

Cri.  I  cannot  reply  to  your  queftion,  Socrates :  for  I  do  not  under- 
ftand  it. 

Soc.  But  thus  conftder.  If  to  us,  intending  to  efcape  from  hence,  or  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  be  requifite  to  denominate  it,  the  Laws  and  the 
Republic  fhould  pretent  themfelves  in  a  body,  and  thus  addrefs  us, — Tell 
us,  O  Scrates,  what  is  it  you  intend  to  do  ?  Do  you  conceive  that  by  this 
thing  which  you  attempt,  vou  will  deftroy  any  thing  elfe  than,  as  far  as  you 
are  able,  us  the  Laws,  and  the  whole  city  ?  Or  does  it  appear  to  you  to  be 
poflible  for  that  city  to  fublift  and  not  be  fubverted,  in  which  Juftice  is  not 
only  without  ftrength,  but  is  likewife  divefted  of  its  authority  and  corrupted 
by  private  perfons  ? — What  fhould  we  fayv  Crito,  to  thefe  things,  and  to 
others  of  a  fimilar  kind  r  For  much  might  be  faid,  and  particularly  by 
rhetoricians,  on  the  fubverfion  of  that  law  which  provides  that  fentences 
once  palTed  fhall  not  be  infringed.  Shall  we  fay  to  them  that  the  city  has 
not  paffed  an  equitable  fentence  upon  us  ?  Shall  we  fay  this,  or  fomething 
elfe  ? 

Cri.  This,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Will  not  the  Laws  then  thus  addrefs  us  ?  O  Socrates,  has  it  not 
been  admitted  by  us  and  you,  that  you  fhould  acquiefce  in  the  fentence  which 
the  city  has  paffed  ?  If,  therefore,  we  fhould  wonder  at  the  Laws  thus 
fpeaking,  perhaps  they  would  fay,  Be  not  furprifed,  O  Socrates,  at  what  we 
have  afferted,  but  anfwer,  fince  you  are  accuftomed  both  to  interrogate  and 
reply.  For  what  is  the  charge  againft  us  and  the  city,  for  which  you 
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endeavour  to  deftroy  us  ?  Did  we  not  firft  beget  you  ?  And  was  it  not 
through  us  that  your  father  married  your  mother,  and  planted  you  ?  Tell  us 
therefore,  whether  you  blame  thefe  laws  of  ours  concerning  marriage  as 
improper?  I  fhould  fay  I  do  not  blame  them.  But  do  you  blame  thofe 
laws  concerning  the  nurture  and  education  of  children  in  which  vou  were 
yourfelf  inftru&ed  ?  Or  did  not  the  laws  framed  for  this  purpofe  order  in  a 
becoming  manner  when  they  commanded  your  father  to  inftrudl  you  in 
mufic  and  gymnaftic  ?  I  fhould  fay  they  ordered  well.  Since  then  we  beo-ot 
and  nourifhed  and  educated  you,  can  you  deny  that  both  you  and  your 
progenitors  are  our  offspring  and  fervants?  And  if  this  be  the  cafe,  do  vou 
think  that  there  is  an  equality  1  of  juftice  between  us  and  you,  and  that  it 
is  juft  for  you  to  attempt  to  do  thofe  things  to  us  which  we  endeavour  to 
do  to  you  ?  Or  will  you  admit  that  there  is  no  equality  of  juftice  between 
you  and  your  father,  or  mafter,  if  you  happen  to  have  either  of  them,  lb 
that  you  are  not  to  return  to  thefe  any  evil  you  may  fuffer  from  them,  nor, 
when  they  reproach  you,  contradidl  them,  nor,  when  they  ftrike  you,  ftrike 
them  again,  nor  do  many  other  things  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  but  that  aoainft 
your  country  and  the  Laws  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  ad:  in  this  manner,  lb 
that  if  we  endeavour  to  deftroy  you,  thinking  it  to  be  juft,  you  alio  fhould 
endeavour,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  to  deftroy  in  return,  us  the  Laws  and 
your  country,  and  fhould  fay  that  in  fo  doing  youadjuftly, — you  who  m 
reality  make  virtue  the  objed  of  your  care  ?  Or,  are  you  fo  wife  as  to  be 
ignorant  that  your  country  is  more  honourable,  venerable  and  holy,  than  your 
mother  and  father,  and  all  the  reft  of  your  progenitors,  and  ranks  higher 
both  among  the  Gods  and  among  men  endued  with  intelled  ?  That  it  is 
alfo  more  neceflary  for  a  man  to  venerate,  obey  and  aftent  to  his  country, 
when  conduding  itfelf  with  feverity,  than  to  his  father  ?  Likevvife  that  he 
fhould  be  perfuaded  by  it,  and  do  what  it  orders?  That  he  Ihould  quietly 
fuffer,  if  it  orders  him  to  fuffer  ?  And  that,  if  it  commands  him  to  be  beaten, 
or  confined  in  bonds,  or  fends  him  to  battle  to  be  wounded  or  (lain,  he 
fhould  do  thefe  things,  and  that  it  is  juft  to  comply?  And  that  he  fhould 
neither  decline  nor  recede  from  nor  defert  his  rank  ;  but  in  war,  in  a  court 

1  Wholes  in  the  order  of  nature  are  more  excellent  than  parts;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  as 
being  more  honourable,  there  is  no  reciprocity  of  obligation  between  the  two. 
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of  juftice,  and  every  where,  the  commands  of  the  city  and  his  country  fhould 
be  obeyed  ;  or  he  fhould  perfuade  his  country  to  that  which  is  naturally  juft  ; 
but  that  it  is  not  holy  to  offer  violence  either  to  a  mother  or  a  father,  and 
much  lefs  to  one’s  country  ? — What  (hall  we  fay  to  thefe  things,  Crito  ? 
Shall  we  acknowledge  that  the  Laws  fpeak  the  truth  or  not  ? 

Cri.  To  me  it  appears  that  they  do. 

Soc.  Confider,  therefore,  O  Socrates,  perhaps  the  Laws  will  fay,  whether 
our  affertion  is  true,  that  your  prefent  attempt  againft  us  is  unjuft.  For 
we  are  the  authors  of  your  birth,  we  nouriftied,  wre  educated  you,  imparting 
both  to  you  and  all  the  other  citizens  all  the  good  in  our  power,  at  the  fame 
time  proclaiming,  that  every  Athenian  who  is  whiling  has  the  liberty  of 
departing  wherever  he  pleafes,  with  all  his  property,  if  after  having  explored 
and  feen  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  us  the  Laws,  we  fhould  not  be  con- 
ftituted  according  to  his  wifhes.  Nor  does  any  one  of  us  the  Laws  impede 
or  forbid  any  one  of  you  from  migrating  into  fome  colony,  or  any  other 
place,  with  all  his  property,  if  we  and  the  city  do  not  pleafe  him.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  any  one  of  you  continues  to  live  here  after  he  has  feen  the 
manner  in  which  we  adminifter  juftice,  and  govern  the  city  in  other  par- 
culars,  we  now  fay,  that  he  in  reality  acknowledges  to  us,  that  he  will  do 
fuch  things  as  we  may  command.  We  alfo  fay,  that  he  who  is  not  obedient 
is  triply  unjuft,  becaufe  he  is  difobedient  to  his  begetters,  and  to  thofe  by  whom 
he  was  educated  ;  and  becaufe,  having  promifed  to  be  perfuaded  by  us,  he  is 
neither  perfuaded,  nor  does  he  perfuade  us,  if  we  do  any  thing  improperly ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  we  only  propofe,  and  do  not  fiercely  command  him 
to  do  what  we  order,  but  leave  to  his  choice  one  of  two  things,  either  to 
perfuade  us,  or  to  obey  our  mandates  ;  and  yet  he  does  neither  of  thefe. 

And  we  fay  that  you  alfo,  O  Socrates,  will  be  obnoxious  to  thefe  crimes 
if  you  execute  what  you  intend  to  do ;  nor  will  you  be  the  lead,  but  the  moft 
obnoxious  of  all  the  Athenians.  If,  therefore,  I  fhould  afk  them  the  reafon 
of  this,  they  would  perhaps  juftly  reproach  me  by  faying,  that  I  promifed  to 
lubmit  to  all  thefe  conditions  beyond  the  reft  of  the  Athenians.  For  they 
would  fay,  This,  O  Socrates,  is  a  great  argument  with  us,  that  both  we  and 
the  city  were  pleafing  to  you  ;  that  you  efpecially  of  all  the  Athenians  would 
never  have  dwelt  in  it,  if  it  had  not  been  particularly  agreeable  to  you.  For 
you  never  left  the  city  for  any  of  the  public  fpe£tacles  except  once,  when  you 
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went  to  the  Ifthmian  games,  nor  did  you  ever  go  elfewhere,  except  in  your 
military  expeditions.  You  never  went  any  other  journey  like  other  men; 
nor  had  you  ever  any  defire  of  feeing  any  other  city,  or  becoming  acquainted 
with  any  other  laws  ;  but  we  and  our  city  were  fufficient  for  you,  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  were  you  attached  to  us,  and  fo  much  did  you  content  to  be  governed 
by  our  mandates.  Befides,  you  have  procreated  children  in  this  city,  in 
confequence  of  being  pleafed  with  it.  Further  Fill,  in  this  very  judicial  pro- 
cefs,  you  might  have  been  condemned  to  exile,  if  you  had  been  willing,  and 
might  then  have  executed  with  the  confent  of  the  city  what  you  now 
attempt  without  it.  Then  however  you  carried  yourfelf  loftily,  as  one  who 
would  not  be  indignant,  if  it  were  requifite  that  you  fhould  die  ;  but  you 
preferred,  as  you  faid,  death  to  exile.  But  now  you  are  neither  afhamed  of 
thofe  aflertions,  nor  do  you  revere  us  the  Laws,  fince  you  endeavour  to 
deftroy  us.  You  alfo  do  that  which  the  mod;  vile  {lave  would  do,  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  your  efcape  contrary  to  the  compadls  and  agreements 
according  to  which  you  confented  to  become  a  member  of  this  community. 
In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  anfwer  us  this  very  thing,  whether  we  fpeak 
the  truth  in  afferting,  that  you  confented  to  be  governed  by  us  in  reality,  and 
not  merely  in  words  ?  Do  we  in  afferting  this  fpeak  the  truth  ?  What 
fhall  we  fay  to  thefe  things,  Crito  ?  Can  we  fay  any  thing  elfe  than  that 
we  affent  to  them  ? 

Cri.  It  is  neceffary  fo  to  do,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  then,  they  will  fay,  violate  thefe  compafls  and  agree¬ 
ments  between  us  ;  which  you  confented  to  neither  from  neceflity  nor 
through  deception,  nor  in  confequence  of  being  compelled  to  deliberate  in  a 
fhort  time  ;  but  during  the  fpace  of  feventy  years,  in  which  you  might  have 
departed  if  you  had  been  diffatisfied  with  us,  and  the  compacts  had  appeared 
to  you  to  be  unjuft  ?  You  however  neither  preferred  Lacedasmon  nor  Crete, 
which  you  are  perpetually  faying  are  governed  by  good  laws,  nor  any  other 
city  of  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians  ;  but  you  have  been  lefs  out  of  Athens 
than  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  other  mutilated  perfons.  So  much  did 
the  city  and  we  the  Laws  pleafe  you  beyond  the  reft  of  the  Athenians.  For 
who  can  be  pleafed  with  a  city  without  the  laws  ?  But  now  you  do  not  abide 
by  the  compacts.  You  will  however  abide  by  them  if  you  are  perfuaded  by 
ys,  Socrates,  and  do  not  become  ridiculous  by  efcaping  from  the  city. 
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For  confider  what  advantage  can  be  derived  either  to  yourfelf  or  your  friends 
by  violating  thofe  compacts.  For  in  confequence  of  your  efcaping  from 
hence,  it  is  nearly  evident  that  your  friends  will  be  expofed  to  the  danger 
either  of  banifhment,  or  of  the  lofs  of  their  property.  And  as  for  yourfelf, 
if  you  retire  to  any  neighbouring  city,  whether  Thebes  or  Megara  (for  both 
are  governed  by  good  laws),  you  will  be  confidered,  Socrates,  as  an  enemy 
to  their  polity.  And  fuch  as  have  any  regard  for  their  country  will  look 
upon  you  as  a  corrupter  of  the  laws.  You  will  alfo  confirm  them  in  their 
good  opinion  of  your  judges,  who  will  appear  to  have  very  properly  con¬ 
demned  you.  For  he  who  is  a  corrupter  of  the  laws  will  very  much 
appear  to  be  a  corrupter  of  youth  and  of  ftupid  men.  Will  you  then  avoid 
thefe  well-governed  cities,  and  men  of  the  moft  elegant  manners  ?  Sup- 
pofing  you  fihould,  will  it,  therefore,  be  worth  while  for  you  to  live  ?  Or, 
fhould  you  go  to  thefe  cities,  will  you  not  blufh,  Socrates,  to  difcourfe  about, 
the  fame  things  as  you  did  here,  viz.  that  virtue  and  juftice,  legal  inffitutes, 
and  the  laws,  fhould  be  objects  of  the  greateft  attention  to  men  ?  And  do 
you  not  think  that  this  conduct  of  Socrates  would  be  very  indecorous  ?  You 
muft  necefifarily  think  fo.  But  perhaps,  avoiding  thefe  cities,  you  will  go 
to  Theffalv,  to  the  guefts  of  Crito.  For  there  there  is  the  greateft  diforder 
and  intemperance.  And  perhaps  they  will  willingly  hear  you  relating  how 
ridiculoufly  you  efcaped  from  prilon,  inverting  yourfelf  with  a  certain  appa¬ 
ratus,  fuch  as  a  (kin,  or  fomething  elfe  which  thofe  that  make  their  efcape 
are  accuftomed  to  provide,  and  thus  altering  your  ufual  appearance. 

D  o  you  think  no  one  will  fay,  that  you,  though  an  old  man,  and  likely  to 
live  but  a  very  little  longer,  have  dared  to  defire  life  with  fuch  fordid  avidity, 
and  to  tranfgrefs  the  greateft  laws  ?  Perhaps  this  will  be  the  cafe,  though  you 
fhould  not  have  offended  any  one.  But  if  you  fhould,  you  will  hear,  Socrates, 
many  things  unworthy  of  you.  You  will  however  live  obnoxious,  and  in 
l'ubjeetion  to  all  men.  But  what  will  you  do  in  ThefTaly  befides  feafting  ?  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  ThefTaly  as  to  a  fupper.  And  where  fhall  we  find  thofe  difcourfes 
concerning  jullice,  and  the  other  virtues  ? — But  do  you  wifh  to  live  for  the 
fake  of  your  children,  that  you  may  nurture  and  inftrudt  them  ?  What  then? 
Bringing  them  to  ThefTaly,  will  you  there  educate  them,  making  them  to  be 
ftranger  guefts,  that  they  may  alfo  derive  this  advantage  from  you?  Or,  if  you 
fhould  not  do  this,  but  fhould  leave  them  here,  will  they  be  better  nurtured  and 
f>  educated 
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educated  in  your  abfence  ?  for  your  friends  will  take  care  of  them.  Do 
you  fuppofe  then  that  your  children  will  be  taken  care  of  by  your  friends 
if  you  go  to  Theffaly,  and  that  they  will  be  negleded  by  them  if  you  depart 
to  Hades  ?  If  indeed  any  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  thofe  that  call 
themfelves  your  friends,  it  is  proper  to  think  that  they  will  not. 

But,  O  Socrates,  being  perfuaded  by  us  your  nurfes,  neither  pay  more 
attention  to  your  children,  nor  to  life,  nor  to  any  thing  elfe  than  to  juftice, 
that,  when  you  arrive  at  Hades,  you  may  be  able  to  defend  all  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  to  the  rulers  there.  For  if,  tranfgreffing  the  laws,  you  fhould  thus 
ad,  it  will  neither  be  better,  nor  more  juft,  nor  more  holy  to  yourfelf,  nor 
to  any  one  of  your  friends  ;  nor  will  it  be  more  advantageous  to  you  when 
you  arrive  at  Hades.  But  you  will  depart,  if  you  do  depart,  not  injured  bv 
us  the  Laws,  but  by  men.  If  however  you  fhould  fo  difgracefully  efcape, 
returning  injury  for  injury,  and  evil  for  evil,  tranigrefling  your  agreements 
and  compads  with  us,  and  injuring  thofe  whom  you  ought  not  to  injure  in 
the  fmalleft  degree,  viz.  yourfelf,.  your  friends,  your  country,  and  us; — in 
this  cafe,  we  fhall  be  indignant  with  you  as  long  as  you  live  ;  and  in  another 
life,  our  brothers  the  Laws  who  refide  in  Hades  will  not  benevolently 
receive  you  ;  knowing  that  you  attempted,  as  far  as  you  was  able,  to  deftroy 
us.  Let  not  Crito,  therefore,  rather  than  us,  perfuade  you  to  do  what  he 
fays. 

Be  well  affured,  my  dear  friend  Crito,  that  I  feem  to  hear  thefe  things, 
juft  as  thofe  who  are  agitated  with  Corybantic  fury  appear  to  hear  the 
melody  of  pipes.  And  the  found  of  thefe  words,  like  the  humming  of 
bees,  in  my  ears,  renders  me  incapable  of  hearing  any  thing  elfe.  You  fee 
then  what  appears  to  me  at  prefent ;  and  if  you  fhould  fay  any  thing  con¬ 
trary  to  thefe  things,  you  will  fpeak  in  vain.  At  the  fame  time,  if  you 
think  that  any  thing  more  fhould  be  done,  tell  me. 

Cri.  But,  Socrates,  I  have  nothing  further  to  fay. 

Soc.  Defiff,  therefore,  Crito,  and  let  us  adopt  thiscondud,  fince  Divinity 
perfuades  us  thus  to  ad. 
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Th  E  following  dialogue  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  mafterly  manner  of 
its  compofition,  than  for  the  different  effeds  which  the  perufal  of  it  is 
related  to  have  formerly  produced.  For  the  arguments  which  it  contains 
for  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  are  faid  to  have  incited  Cleombrotus  to 
fuicide,  and  to  have  diffuaded  Olympiodorus,  an  eminent  Platonic  philo- 
fopher,  from  its  perpetration.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  a 
perfon  like  Cleombrotus,  ignorant  (as  his  condud  evinces)  that  the  death 
fo  much  inculcated  in  this  dialogue  is  a  philofophic,  and  not  a  natural 
death,  fhould  be  led  to  an  adion  which  is  in  mod  cafes  highly  criminal. 
This  ignorance  however  is  not  peculiar  to  Cleombrotus,  fince  I  am  afraid 
there  are  fcarcely  any  of  the  prelent  day  who  know  that  it  is  one  thin  a-  for 
the  foul  to  be  feparated  from  the  body,  and  another  for  the  body  to  be  fepara- 
ted  from  the  foul,  and  that  the  former  is  by  no  means  a  necefTary  confe- 
quence  of  the  latter. 

This  philofophic  death,  or  feparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body,  which 
forms  one  of  the  mod  leading  particulars  of  the  dialogue,  is  no  other  than  , 
the  exercife  of  the  cathartic  virtues,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  copious 
explanation  in  the  following  notes.  That  thefe  virtues  are  not  figments 
of  the  latter  Platonids,  as  fome  ignorant  verbalids  have  ralhly  afferted,  is  not 
only  evident  from  the  fird  part  of  this  dialogue,  but  from  the  Golden  Pytha¬ 
gorean  verfes,  which  are  certainly  of  greater  antiquity  than  even  the  writings 
of  Plato:  for  the  following  is  one  of  the  precepts  in  thefe  verfes — 

AAA  sipyov  fSpuTuv,  uv  fy  ts 
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i.  e.  “  Abftain  from  the  foods  of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  the  purifica¬ 
tions  and  solution  of  the  foul.”  And  the  employment  of  cathartic 
virtue  entirely  confifts  in  purifying  the  foul  and  liberating  it  from  all  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  body,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  its  union  with  it  will  permit. 

Of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Socrates  in  this  dialogue,  fome,  as  will  be 
fhown  in  the  notes,  only  demonftrate  that  the  foul  fublifted  prior  to,  and  will 
furvive  the  diffolution  of,  the  body,  but  do  not  prove  that  it  has  a  perpetual 
exigence  ;  but  others  demonftrate,  and  with  an  invincible  force,  that  the  foul 
is  truly  immortal.  Should  it  feem  ftrange,  and  to  thofe  who  are  not  deeply 
fulled  in  the  philofophy  of  Plato  it  doubtlefs  will,  that  Socrates  in  no  part 
of  this  dialogue  introduces  that  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
which  he  adopts  in  the  Phasdrus,  an  argument  drawn  from  the  rational  foul 
being  the  origin  of  motion,  and  which  may  be  faid  to  poffefs  adamantine 
ftrength, — it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  in  anfwer  to  this  doubt,  that,  in  the 
Phaedrus,  Socrates  demonftrates  the  immortality  of  every  rational  foul,  viz. 
the  human,  demoniacal  and  divine  ;  but  in  the  Phsedo  he  alone  demonftrates 
the  immortality  of  the  human  foul. 

But  though  fome  of  the  arguments  in  this  dialogue  are  perfedlly  demon- 
flrative,  yet  certain  modern  writers,  from  not  underftanding,  have  not  only 
attempted  to  invalidate  them,  but  have  been  induced  to  imagine  that 
Socrates  himfelf,  convinced  of  their  infufficiency,  infmuates  in  the  courfe  of 
the  dialogue  the  neceffity  of  a  divine  revelation  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  con- 
vidlion  of  this  moft  important  truth.  As  this  is  an  opinion  no  lefs  danger¬ 
ous  than  erroneous,  I  ftiali  prefent  the  reader  with  the  paffage  that  gave 
occafion  to  it,  and  then  unfold  to  him  from  antient  fources  its  genuine 
explanation. 

About  the  middle  of  this  dialogue,  then,  Simmias  obferves  as  follows:  — 
u  As  to  myfelf,  Socrates,  I  am  perhaps  of  the  fame  opinion  about  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  as  yourfelf;  that  to  know  them  clearly  in  the  prefent  life  is  either 
impoffible,  or  a  thing  very  difficult  to  obtain.  But  not  to  argue  about  what 
has  been  faid  in  every  poffible  way,  and  to  defift  before,  by  an  arduous  invefti- 
gation  on  all  fides,  wearinefs  is  produced,  can  only  take  place  among  indolent 
and  effeminate  men.  For  it  is  neceffary  in  things  of  this  kind  either  to 
learn  or  to  difcover  the  manner  of  their  fubfiftence  ;  or,  if  both  thefe  are 
impoffible,  then  by  receiving  the  beft  of  human  reafons,  and  that  which  is 
7  the 
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the  moll  difficult  of  confutation,  to  venture  upon  this  as  on  a  raft,  and  fail 
in  it  through  the  ocean  of  life,  unlefs  feme  one  ffiould  be  able  to  be  carried 
more  fafely  and  with  lefs  danger  by  means  of  a  firmer  vehicle,  or  a  certain 
divine  reafon Here,  in  the  firll  place,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  it  is 
Simmias  who  thus  fpeaks,  an  imperfedl  difciple  of  his  great  mailer,  as  is 
evident  from  many  parts  of  this  dialogue,  and  not  Socrates  himfelf.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  though  it  ffiould  be  urged  that  Socrates  himfelf  is  here  faid 
by  Simmias  to  have  admitted  that  “  to  know  thefe  particulars  1  clearly  in 
the  prefent  life  is  either  impoffible  or  a  thing  very  difficult  to  obtain,”  it 
mull  be  obferved,  that  Socrates  thus  fpeaks  from  a  deep  conviction  that  this 
fublime  truth,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  could  not  be  fully  comprehended 
by  his  auditors,  who  were  very  far  from  being  mailers  in  philofophy,  and 
that  this  mull  be  the  cafe  with  the  multitude  in  general.  Hence,  he  fays, 
it  is  either  impoffible  or  very  difficult  to  obtain  this  knowledge. — To  the 
multitude  it  is  impoffible,  and  to  the  few  very  difficult,  becaule  it  requires 
many  preparatory  difeiplines,  and  a  genius  naturally  adapted  to  fublime 
fpeculations. 

In  the  third  place,  by  a  firmer  vehicle ,  or  a  certain  divine  reafon ,  Socrates 
does  not  allude  to  a  divine  tradition,  fince  this  affords  no  higher  evidence 
than  that  of  opinion.  It  is  well  obferved,  therefore,  by  Olvmpiodorus,  in 
his  MS.  Scholia  on  this  dialogue,  that  by  this  Seiog  Aoyog-,  or  divine  reafon , 
we  mull  underlland  felf-beholding  intellect,  which,  agreeably  to  Plato’s 
defeription  of  it  in  the  Phaedrus,  alfociates  with  Deity  itfelf.  T/j-  0  cc<rfix\e<rTe- 
pog,  ymi  c£Kiv$vvoTSpos>  xxi  fis&uioTspog,  xai  Snog  Xoyog  ;  ov  $>]7rov  dg  (p<x<riv  0  SsoQsv  £ x2o9eigy 
'So^xtruKOs  yxp  0  ys  ToiovTog'  S(ttiv  0  sipypcivog  xvTOTnre.og  vovg ,  0  Seca  t (a>  ovti  <rvvwvy  cog 
sv  <fra3pu.  In  order  however  to  underlland  what  Olvmpiodorus  means  by 
felf-beholding  intellect ,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  there  are  four  modes  of 
knowledge  which  w-e  are  able  to  acquire  in  the  prefent  life.  The  firft  of 
thefe  refill ts  from  opinion,  by  which  we  learn  that  a  thing  is,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  why :  and  this  conllitutes  that  part  of  knowledge  which  was  called 
by  Arillotle  and  Plato  7 vxihix,  or  erudition  ;  and  which  confills  in  moral  in- 
ilruClions,  for  the  purpofe  of  purifying  ourfelves  from  immoderate  paffions. 
But  the  fecond  is  produced  by  the  fciences^  in  which,  from  ellablilhing 
certain  principles  as  bypothefes,  we  educe  neceffary  concluiions,  and  arrive 

1  Viz.  the  particulars  pertaining  to  the  paft  and  futur?  exiftence  of  the  foul. 
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at  the  knowledge  of  the  why  (as  in  the  mathematical  fciences)  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  we  are  ignorant  with  relpedl  to  the  principles  of  thefe  conclufions, 
becaufe  they  are  merely  hypothetical.  The  third  fpecies  of  knowledge  is 
that  which  refults  from  Plato’s  dialedtic  ;  in  which,  by  a  progreffion  through 
all  ideas,  we  arrive  at  the  fir  ft  principle  of  things,  and  at  that  which  is  no 
longer  hypothetical  ;  and  this  by  dividing  fome  things  and  analyfing  others, 
by  producing  many  things  from  one  thing,  and  one  thing  from  many.  But 
the  fourth  fpecies  is  ftill  more  fimple  than  this;  becaufe  it  no  longer  ufes 
analyfations  or  compofitions,  definitions  or  demonftrations,  but  by  a  fimple 
and  felf-vifive  energy  of  intelledl  fpeculates  things  themfelves,  and  by  in¬ 
tuition  and  contadt  becomes  one  with  the  objedl  of  its  perception  ;  and 
this  energy  is  the  divine  reafon  which  Plato  fpeaks  of  in  the  prefent 
paffage,  and  which  far  tranfcends  the  evidence  of  the  moft  divine  revelation  ; 
fmce  this  laft  is  at  beft  but  founded  in  opinion,  while  the  former  furpaffes 
even  the  indubitable  certainty  of  fcience. 

In  fhort,  that  Socrates,  and  confequently  Plato,  firmly  believed  in  this  moft 
important  truth,  is  evident  from  the  Phredrus  and  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Republic  ;  and  in  the  feventh  Epiftle  of  Plato  there  is  the  following 
remarkable  paffage  : — 7rc-iGsor6ca  $s  ovrwg  usi  t oig  TnxXouoig  TS  JLOU  ispoig  Xoyotg  yj  cb? 

jj-YlWOVcriv  f yiv  uQuvutov  '<l/v'X>ylv  SLVOCl 5  '^IKUO'TUg  T S  ITyj-lV)  TICil  TIVSIV  TOCg  jJ*Sy  HTT&g  Tl^wpiag, 

vruv  ng  uTic/.Wy.yfi^  tsv  cruyarog.  i.  e.  4<  It  is  proper  indeed  always  to  believe 
in  antient  and facred ddfcourfes,  which  announce  to  us  that  the  foul  is  immor¬ 
tal,  and  that  it  has  judges  of  its  conduit,  and  buffers  the  greateft  punifhments 
when  it  is  liberated  from  the  body.”  From  which  paffage  we  alfo  learnr 
that  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  a  dodlrine  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and 
that  it  was  delivered  in  the  facred  writings  of  the  heathens. 

I  fhall  only  obferve  further,  that  the  charadter  of  Socrates,  as  exhibited  in 
this  dialogue,  in  the  Crito,  and  in  the  Apology,  is  fo  tranfcendently  great, 
and  difplays  fuch  a  perfedfion  of  juftice,  fortitude  and  piety,  that  it  may  be 
confidered  as  a  moft  fplendid  inftance  of  the  moral  and  intelledfual  excel¬ 
lence  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining,  and  an  example  of  con- 
fummate  wifdom  and  virtue,  which  will  be  imitated  by  the  few  in  all  future 
ages. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
ECHECRATES  and  PELEDO. 


Echecrates. 

We  R  E  you  prefent,  Phasdo,  with  Socrates  that  day  when  he  drank 
the  poifon  in  prifon?  or  did  you  hear  an  account  of  it  from  any  other: 

pHiED.  I  myfelf,  Echecrates,  was  prefent. 

Echec.  What  then  was  his  difcourfe  previous  to  his  death?  and  how 
did  he  die  ?  for  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  hear  the  account :  for  fcarcely  does 
any  one  of  the  Phlialian  1  citizens  now  vifit  Athens  ;  and  it  is  fome  time 
fince  any  ftranger  has  arrived  from  thence  who  might  afford  us  fome  clear 
information  about  thefe  particulars.  All  indeed  that  we  heard  was,  that  he 
died  through  drinking  the  poifon  ;  but  he  who  acquainted  us  with  this  had 
nothing  further  to  fay  about  other  particulars  of  his  death. 

Phjed.  What !  did  you  not  hear  the  manner  in  which  he  was  tried  ? 

Echec.  Yes  :  a  certain  perfon  related  this  to  us  ;  and  we  wondered,  as 
his  fentence  was  palled  fo  long  ago,  that  he  fhould  not  die  till  a  confiderable 
time  after.  What  then,  Phaedo,  was  the  reafon  of  this? 

P h je d .  A  certain  fortune  happened  to  him,  Echecrates:  for,  the  day 
before  his  trial,  the  fern  of  that  fhip  was  crowned  which  the  Athenians 
fend  every  year  to  Delos. 

Echec.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

O 

\ 

1  Phlius  was  a  city  of  Peloponnefus  fituated  not  far  from  the  Iflhmus,  Vid.  Strab.  Jib.  viir. 
Paufan.  in  Corinth,  et  Stcph.  de  Urb.  et  Pop. 
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Phjed.  'jg&is  is  the  fhip,  as  th^  Athenians  fay,  in  which  Thefeus  formerly 
carried  the  twice  feven  voung  children  to  Crete,  and  preferved  both  them 
and  himfelf.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  as  it  is  reported,  then  vowed  to 
Apollo,  that  if  the  children  were  preferved,  they  would  lead  every  year  a 
facred  fpe&acle  to  Delos  ;  which,  from  that  time,  they  regularly  fend  every 
year  to  the  God.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  preparations  for  the  facred 
fpedacle  commence,  the  law  orders  that  the  city  fhall  be  purified,  and  that 
no  one  fhall  be  put  to  death  by  a  public  decree  till  the  fhip  has  arrived  at 
Delos,  and  again  returned  to  Athens.  But  this  fometimes  takes  a  lon^ 
time  in  accomplifhing,  when  the  winds  impede  their  paffage  ;  but  the  fefti- 
val  itfelf  commences  when  the  prieft  of  Apollo  has  crowned  the  ffern  of  the 
fhip.  Now  this,  as  I  told  you,  took  place  on  the  day  preceding  the  trial ;  and 
on  this  account  that  length  of  time  happened  to  Socrates  in  prifon  between 
his  fentence  and  his  death. 

Echec.  And  what,  Phsedo,  were  the  circumftances  refpedting  his  death? 
what  were  his  fayings  and  addons  ?  and  who  of  his  familiars  were  prefent 
with  him  ?  or  would  not  the  magiftrates  fuffer  that  any  fhould  be  admitted 
to  him,  fo  that  he  died  deprived  of  the  prefence  of  his  friends? 

Ph^d.  By  no  means  ;  but  fome,  and  indeed  many,  were  prefent  with 
him. 

Echec.  Endeavour  to  relate  all  thefe  particulars  to  us  in  the  cleared 
manner,  unlefs  you  have  fome  bufinefs  which  may  prevent  you. 

Phjed.  But  I  am  at  leifure,  and  will  endeavour  to  gratify  your  requed : 
for  indeed  to  call  to  mind  Socrates,  whether  I  myfelf  fpeak  or  hear  others, 
is  to  me  always  the  moil;  pleafant  of  all  things. 

Echec.  Truly,  Phaedo,  others  who  hear  you  will  be  affedled  in  the  fame 
manner  :  but  endeavour,  as  much  as  you  are  able,  to  narrate  every  circum- 
ilance  in  the  moft  accurate  manner. 

Phjed.  And  indeed  I  myfelf,  who  was  prefent,  was  wonderfully  affeded  ; 
for  I  was  not  influenced  with  pity,  like  one  prefent  at  the  death  of  a  fami¬ 
liar  :  for  this  man,  O  Echecrates,  appeared  to  me  to  be  bleffed,  when  I  con¬ 
sidered  his  manner  and  difcourfes,  and  his  intrepid  and  generous  death. 
Hence  it  appeared  to  me,  that  he  did  not  defcend  to  Hades  without  a  divine 
deftiny,  but  that  there  alio  he  would  be  in  a  happy  condition,  if  this  can 
ever  be  aflerted  of  any  one.  On  this  account  I  was  entirely  uninfluenced 
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with  pity,  though  apparently  I  ought  not  to  have  been,  on  fo  mournful  an 
occafion ;  nor  yet  again  was  I  influenced  by  pleafure  through  philofophical 
converfe,  as  I  ufed  to  be  ;  for  our  difcourfes  were  of  this  kind.  But,  to 
fpeak  ingenuoufly,  a  certain  wonderful  paflion,  and  an  unufual  mixture  of 
pleafure  and  grief,  were  prefent  with  me,  produced  by  cojifidering  that  he 
mull:  in  a  very  Ihort  time  die.  And,  indeed,  all  of  us  who  were  prefent 
were  nearly  affedted  in  the  fame  manner,  at  one  time  laughing,  and  at  an¬ 
other  weeping  :  but  this  was  eminently  the  cafe  with  one  of  us,  Apollodorus  ; 
for  vou  know  the  man,  and  his  manner  of  behaviour. 

Echec.  How  is  it  poflible  that  I  Ihould  not  ? 

Ph;ed.  He,  therefore,  was  remarkably  afFedled  in  this  manner;  and  I 
myielf,  and  others,  experienced  great  trouble  and  confufion. 

Echec.  Who  then,  Phsedo,  happened  to  be  prefent? 

Ph,®d.  Of  the  natives,  Apollodorus,  Critobulus,.  and  his  father  Grito, 
were  prefent ;  Jikewife  Hermogenes,  Epigenes,  iEfchines,  and  Antifthenes  *. 
And  befides  thefe,  Ctefippus  a  the  Poeanian,  Menexenus,  and  fome  other 
Athenians  were  prefent :  but  Plato  I  think  was  lick. 

Echec.  Were  there  no  Grangers  ? 

Ph^d.  Yes  :  Simmias  the  Theban,  Cebes 1 *  3,  and  Phasdondes  ;  and  amon» 

D 

the  Megarenfians,  Euclid  and  Terpfion. 

Echec.  But  what !  were  not  Ariftippus  4  and  Cleombrotus  there  ? 

Ph^:d.  By  no  means :  for  they  were  faid  to  be  at  fEgina. 

Echec.  Was  any  other  perfon  prefent  ?. 

Phjed.  I  think  thofe  I  have  mentioned  were  nearly  all. 

Echec.  Will  you  now  then  relate  what  were  his  difcourfes  ? 

1  This  Antifthenes,  as  principally  imitating  Socrates  in  his  endurance  and  contempt  of  plca- 
fure,  was  the  author  of  the  Cynic  fe&,  and  the  preceptor  of  Diogenes. 

a  See  the  Euthydemus,  in  which  the  difpofition  of  Ctefippus  is  defcribed. 

3  This  Cebes  is  the  author  of  the  allegorical  table  now  extant. 

*  A  philofop’ner  of  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  fe£t.  What  is  here  faid  concerning 
the  abfence  of  Ariftippus  and  Cleombrotus  is  well  explained  by  Demetrius  in  his  book  ntp i 
Ep/tmias.  “Plato,  he  obferves,  fays  this  in  order  to  reprove  Ariftippus  and  Cleombrotus,  who 
werefeafting  in  JE gina  at  the  time  that  Socrates  was  in  prifon,  and  did  not  fail  to  fee  their  friend 
and  mafter,  though  they  were  then  at  the  entrance  of  the  Athenian  harbour.  Plato  however  does 
not  clearly  relate  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  his  narration  would  have  been  an  open  defamation.” 
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Phjed.  I  will  endeavour  to  relate  the  whole  to  you  from  the  beginning 
For  we  were  always  accuftomed  to  vifit  Socrates,  myfelfand  others  meeting 
in  the  morning  at  the  place  where  he  was  tried,  for  it  was  very  near  to  the 
prifon.  Here  we  waited  every  day  till  the  prifon  was  opened,  difeourfino- 
among  ourfelves,  for  it  was  not  opened  very  early  in  the  morning;  but,  as 
foon  as  we  could  be  admitted,  we  went  to  Socrates,  and  generally  fpent  the 
whole  day  with  him.  And  then,  indeed,  we  met  together  fooner  than  ufual  ; 
for  the  day  before,  when  we  left  the  prifon,  we  heard  that  the  fhip  from 
Delos  was  returned.  We  determined,  therefore,  among  ourfelves,  to  come 
very  early  in  the  morning  to  the  ufual  place ;  and  we  met  together  accord¬ 
ingly  :  but  when  we  arrived,  the  goaler,  who  ufed  to  attend  upon  us,  told 
us  to  wait,  and  not  enter  till  he  called  us.  For,  fays  he  the  eleven  ma°-i- 
ferates  are  now  freeing  Socrates  from  his  bonds,  and  announcing  to  him 
that  he  mud  die  to-day.  But  not  long  after  this  he  returned,  and  ordered 
us  to  enter.  When  we  entered,  we  found  Socrates  juft  freed  from  his 
fetters,  but  Xantippe  (you  know  her)  holding  one  of  his  children,  and  fitting 
by  him.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  Xantippe  faw  us,  fhe  began  to  lament  in  a 
moft  violent  manner,  and  faid  fuch  things  as  are  ufual  with  women  in 
afflidtion  ;  and  among  the  reft,  Socrates  (fays  fhe),  this  is  the  laft  time 
your  friends  will  fpeak  to  you,  or  you  to  them.  But  Socrates  looking  upon 
Crito,  Crito  (fays  he),  let  fome  one  take  her  home.  Upon  which  fome  of 
Crito’s  domeftics  led  her  away,  beating  herfelf,  and  weeping  bitterly.  But 
Socrates,  fitting  upright  on  the  bed,  drew  up  his  leg,  and,  ftroking  it  with 
his  hand,  faid  at  the  fame  time,  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this,  my  friends, 
which  men  call  the pleafant  and  agreeable  !  and  how  admirably  is  it  affe&ed 
by  nature  towards  that  which  appears  to  be  its  contrary,  the  painfull  for 
they  are  unwilling  to  be  prefent  with  us  both  together  ;  and  yet,  if  any  per- 
fon  purfues  and  receives  the  one,  he  is  almoft  always  under  a  neceffity  of 
receiving  the  other,  as  if  both  of  them  depended  from  one  fummit.  And  it 
feems  to  me  (fays  he),  that  if  FEfop  had  perceived  this  he  would  have 
compofed  a  fable  from  it,  and  would  have  informed  us,  that  Divinity,  being 
willing  to  reconcile  contending  natures,  but  not  being  able  to  accomplifh 
this  delign,  conjoined  their  fummits  in  a  nature  one  and  the  fame;  and  that 
hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  whoever  partakes  of  the  one  is  foon  after  con- 
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nefled  with  the  other.  Ami  this,  as  it  appears,  is  the  cafe  with  myfelf  at 
prefent  ;  for  the  pain  which  was  before  in  my  leg,  through  the  bond,  is 
now  fucceeded  by  a  pleafant  fenfation. 

But  here  Cebes  replying,  faid,  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  you  have  very  oppor¬ 
tunely  caufed  me  to  recoiled  :  for  certain  perfons  have  aiked  me  concerning 
thofe  poems  which  you  compofed,  viz.  the  Fables  offiEfop  which  you  verfified, 
and  your  exordium  to  Apollo,  and  other  pieces  of  compofition  ;  and,  among 
the  reft,  Evenus  lately  inquired  with  what  defign  you  did  this  after  coming 
here,  when  before  you  have  never  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind.  If, 
therefore,  you  have  any  defire  that  I  may  have  an  anfwer  ready  for  Evenus, 
when  he  again  interrogates  me  on  this  occafion  (and  I  am  certain  that  he 
will  do  fo),  tell  me  what  I  muft  fay  to  him.  You  may  truly  inform  him 
(fays  he),  Cebes,  that  I  did  not  compofe  thefe  verfes  with  any  defign  of 
rivalling  him,  or  his  poems  (for  I  knew  that  this  would  be  no  eafy  matter) ; 
but  that  I  might  try  to  explore  the  meaning  of  certain  dreams,  and  that  I 
mio'ht  make  a  proper  expiation,  if  this  fhould  happen  to  be  the  mufic  which 
they  have  often  ordered  me  to  exercile.  For  in  the  pall;  part  of  my  life  the 
fame  dream  has  often  occurred  to  me,  exhibiting  at  different  times  a  different 
appearance,  yet  always  advifing  me  the  fame  thing  ;  for  it  faid,  Socrates, 
make  and  exercife  mufic.  And  indeed,  in  the  former  part  of  my  life,  I 
confidered  that  this  dream  perfuaded  and  exhorted  me  refpefling  what  I 
fhould  do,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  the  races  are  exhorted;  for,  by 
per'uading  me  to  exercife  mufic,  it  fignified  that  I  fhould  labour  in  philo- 
fophy,  which  is  the  greateft  mufic.  But  now  fince  my  fentence  has  taken 
place,  and  the  feftival  of  the  God  has  retarded  my  death,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  neceffary,  that,  if  the  mufic  which  the  dream  has  fo  often  exhorted  me 
to  undertake  fhould  happen  to  be  of  the  popular  fort,  I  fhould  by  no  means 
refift  its  perfuafions,  but  comply  with  the  exhortation  ffor  I  confidered  that 
it  would  be  more  fafe  for  me  not  to  depart  from  hence  before  I  had  made 
an  expiation  by  compofing  verfes,  and  obeying  the  dream.  Thus,  in  the 
firft  place,  I  compoled  fome  verfes  in  honour  of  the  God  to  whom  the 
prefent  feftival  belongs  ;  but  after  the  God,  confidering  it  neceffary  that  he 
who  defigns  to  be  a  poet  fhould  make  fables  and  not  difcourfes,  and  knowing 
that  I  myfelf  was  not  a  mythologift,  on  thefe  accounts  I  verfified  the  fables  of 
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iEibp,  which  were  at  hand,  and  were  known  to  me  ;  and  began  with  thofe 
firft,  that  firfr  prefented  themfelves  to  my  view7. 

Give  this  aniwer,  Cebes,  to  Evenus  :  at  the  lame  time  bid  him  farewell 
for  me  ;  and  tell  him,  if  he  is  wife  he  will  follow  me.  But  I  fhall  depart, 
as  it  feems,  to-day;  for  fuch  are  the  orders  of  the  Athenians. — Upon  this 
Snnmias  replied,  What  is  this,  Socrates,  which  you  command  me  to  tell 
Evenus  ?  for  I  often  meet  with  him  ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  never  willingly  comply  with  your  requefL — What  then 
(lays  Socrates),  is  not  Evenus  a  philofopher? — To  me  he  appears  to  be  fo 
(lays  Simmias). — Both  Evenus,  therefore,  will  be  w'illing  to  follow  me,  and 
every  one  who  is  worthy  to  partake  of  philofophy  ;  not  perhaps  indeed  by 
violently  1  depriving  himfelf  of  life,  for  this  they  fay  is  unlawful.  And  at 

the 

1  Socrates  fays,  that  perhaps  the  philofopher  will  not  deftroy  himfelf,  for  this  is  not  lawful. 
This  the  text  fhows  through  two  arguments,  the  one  mythical  and  Orphic,  but  the  other 
dialectic  and  philofophic.  But  before  we  confider  the  text,  fays  Olympiodorus,  let  us  fhow  by 
appropriate  arguments  that  fuicide  is  not  lawful.  Divinity  pofTefTes  twofold  powers,  anagogic 
and  providential ;  and  the  powers  which  are  providential  of  things  fecondary  are  not  impeded  by 
the  anagogic,  and  which  are  converted  to  them,  but  he  energizes  at  once  according  to  both.  In 
like  manner,  nothing  hinders  but  that  a  philofopher,  fince  he  is  an  imitator  of  Divinity,  (for 
philofophy  is  an  affimilation  to  Deity,)  may  at  once  energize  cathartically,  and  with  a  providential 
care  of  fecondary  natures  :  for  there  is  nothing  great  in  living  cathartically  when  feparated  from 
the  body  after  death  ;  but,  while  detained  in  the  body,  it  is  generous  to  be  intent  on  purification. 
The  fecond  argument  is  this  :  As  a  divine  nature  is  always  prefent  to  all  things,  and  fome  things  par¬ 
ticipate  of  it  more  or  lefs,  through  their  proper  aptitude  or  inaptitude;  fo  alfo  it  is  neceflfary  that 
the  foul  fhould  be  prefent  to  the  body,  and  fhould  not  feparateitfelf  from  it.  But  the  body  participates 
or  does  not  participate  of  it,  through  its  proper  aptitude  or  inaptitude.  Thus,  in  the  Theaetetus,  the 
Corypbaean  philofopher  is  reprefented  as  not  knowing  where  the  Forum  is  fituated,  but  as  being 
even  ignorant  ihat  he  is  ignorant  of  fenfible  particulars  ;  and  this  while  he  is  in  the  body.  The 
third  argument  . is  as  follows  :  It  is  neceffary  that  a  voluntary  bond  fhould  be  voluntarily  diflblved  ; 
but  that  an  involuntary  bond  fliould  bedifl’olved  with  an  involuntary  folution,  and  not  in  a  promif- 
cuous  manner.  Hence  aphyfical  life,  being  involuntary,  mull  be  diffelved  with  an  involuntary 
folution,  i.  e.  by  a  phyfical  death  ;  but  the  impaffioned  life  in  us,  which  fubfifts  according  to  pre¬ 
election  or  free  will,  muff  be  difTolved  with  a  voluntary  folution,  i.  e.  with  purification,  or  the 
exercife  of  the  cathartic  virtues. 

With  refpcCt  to  the  text,  it  fhows  through  two  arguments,  as  we  have  obferved,  that  fuicide  is 
not  lawful ;  and  of  thefe  the  mythical  argument,  according  to  Olympiodorus,  is  as  follows  : — 
According  to  Orpheus,  there  are  four  governments:  the  firfl  that  of  Heaven,  which  Saturn  received, 
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the  fame  time,  as  he  thus  fpoke,  he  withdrew  his  leg  from  the  bed,  and  placed 
it  on  the  ground  ;  and  afterwards  continued  to  difeourfe  with  us,  in  a  lifting: 

O  7  O 

pofture, 

cutting  off  the  genitals  of  his  father.  After  Saturn,  Jupiter  reigned,  who  hurled  his  father  into 
Tartarus.  And  after  Jupiter  Bacchus  reigned,  who  they  fay  was  lacerated  by  the  Titans, 
through  the  ftratagems  of  Juno.  It  is  alfo  Paid  that  the  Titans  tailed  his  flelh,  and  that  Jupiter 
being  enraged  hurled  his  thunder  at  them ;  and  that  from  the  allies  of  their  burnt  bodies  men 
were  generated  '.  Suicide,  therefore,  is  not  proper,  not,  as  the  text  feems  to  fay,  bccaufc  we  are 
in  a  certain  bond  the  body,  (for  this  is  evident,  and  he  would  not  have  called  this  arcane,)  but 
filicide  is  not  lawful,  becaufe  our  body  is  Dionyfiacal :  for  we  are  a  part  of  Bacchus,  if  we 
are  compofed  from  the  alhes  of  the  Titans  who  tailed  his  flelh.  Socrates,  therefore,  fearful  of 
difclofing  this  arcane  narration,  becaufe  it  pertained  to  the  mylleries,  adds  nothing  more  than 
that  we  are  in  the  body,  as  in  a  prifon  fecured  by  a  guard  ;  but  the  interpreters,  when  the 
mylleries  were  declining,  and  almoll  extimSl,  owing  to  the  eftablifinment  of  a  new  religion, 
openly  difclofed  the  fable. 

But  the  allegory  of  this  fable,  fays  Olympiodorus,  is  of  that  kind  as  when  Empedocles  afferts 
that  the  intelligible  and  fenfible  worlds  were  generated  according  to  parts ;  not  that  they  were 
produced  at  different  times,  for  they  always  are,  but  becaufe  our  foul  at  one  time  lives  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intelligible,  and  then  the  intelligible  world  is  faid  to  be  generated,  and  at  another 
time  according  to  the  fenfible  world,  and  then  the  fenfible  u'orld  is  faid  to  be  generated.  So 
likewife  with  Orpheus,  thofe  four  governments  do  not  fubfill  at  one  time,  and  at  another  not, 
for  they  aKvays  are;  but  they  obfeurely  figtiify  the  gradations  of  the  virtues  according  to  which 
our  foul  contains  the  fymbols  of  all  the  virtues,  the  theoretic  and  cathartic,  the  politic  and  ethic. 
For  it  either  energizes  according  to  the  theoretic  virtues,  the  paradigm  of  which  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Heaven,  and  on  this  account  Heaven  receives  its  denomination  oroepa  too  t a  ava  opav^from 
beholding  the  things  above\  or  it  lives  cathartically,  the  paradigm  of  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
Saturn,  and  on  this  account  Saturn  is  denominated  as  a  pure  intellect,  through  beholding  himfelf , 
iiov  o  xopovou;  tij  cqv  oia  no  exutov  opetv ;  and  hence  he  is  faid  to  devour  his  own  offspring,  as  convert¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  himfelf:  or  it  energizes  according  to  the  political  virtues,  the  fvmbol  of  which  is 
the  government  of  Jupiter;  and  hence  Jupiter  is  the  demiurgus,  as  energizing  about  fecondary 
natures:  or  it  lives  according  to  the  ethical  and  phyfical  virtues,  the  fvmbol  of  which  is  the  kingdom 
of  Bacchus;  and  hence  it  is  lacerated,  becaufe  the  virtues  do  not  alternately  follow  each  other. 

But  Bacchus  being  lacerated  by  the  Titans  fignifies  his  procellion  to  the  lad  of  things;  for  of 
thefe  the  Titans  are  the  artificers,  and  Bacchus  is  the  monad  of  the  Titans.  This  was  effected  by 
the  ftratagems  of  Juno,  becaufe  thisgoddefs  is  the  infpe&ive  guardian  of  motion  and  progreftion  ; 
and  hence,  in  the  Iliad,  flie  continually  excites  Jupiter  to  a  providential  attention  to  fecondary 

*  U apa,  nop  OpfpEi  TETTap's  |3owiX£iai  rrupodhrlovTai.  orponn  / xev  «  too  Oofaooo,  yiv  o  Kpovcf  Ji eh£aro 
ext e(uuv  t«  aiJbia  too  ora.TEpo;.  imto.  tov  K povov  o  Zeo;  E^cicritevtTE  KXTMTC/.pTapoiTa;  rev  or xte{x.  e7teitz 
Toy  Aiot  JisoifaTO  o  Ai ovutoj,  ov  non'  EoriGovMv  tuj  'H pa;  too;  nspi  aorov  Titzvx;  (TonzpaTTuv,  xai  tuv 
crxpxuv  auTou  oioroyiUEaQca'  xxi  tootoo;  opyiaOEi;  o  Zeo;  EXEsaovunE,  icc it  ex  th?  a idaM;  Ton  XTpiuv  tuv  ava&oSer* 
t coy  xotuv  yEVOfxsvv;  y eieoSxi  too;  ai&putoo;. 
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pofture,  the  remaining  part  of  the  time.  Cebes  r,  therefore,  inquired  of 
him,  How  is  this  to  be  underflood,  Socrates,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  commit 

fuicide, 

1  Socrates  and  Cebes  are  here  fpeaking  about  two  different  kinds  of  death  ;  the  latter  about  a 
phyfical,  and  the  former  about  a  pre-eledtive  or  free-will  death. 


natures.  Bacchus  alfo,  fays  Olympiodorus,  prefides  over  generation,  becaufe  he  prefides  over 
life  and  death.  Over  life,  becaufe  over  generation;  but  over  death,  becaufe  wine  produces  an 
enthufiaftic  energy,  and  at  the  time  of  death  we  become  more  enthufiaftic,  as  Proclus  teftifies 
together  with  Homer;  for  he  became  prophetic  when  he  was  dying.  Tragedy  and  comedy  alfo 
are  referred  to  Bacchus;  comedy  from  its  being  the  fport  of  life,  and  tragedy  through  the  cala¬ 
mities  and  the  death  in  it.  Comic,  therefore,  do  not  properly  accufe  tragic  writers  as  not  being 
Dionyfiacal,  when  they  aflert  that  thefe  things  do  not  pertain  to  Bacchus.  But  Jupiter  hurled  his 
thunder  at  the  Titans,  the  thunder  manifefting  converfion :  for  fire  moves  upwards.  Jupiter, 
therefore,  converts  them  to  himfelf.  And  this  is  the  mythical  argument. 

But  the  dialectic  and  philofophic  argument  is  as  follows  : — The  Gods  take  care  of  us,  and  we  are 
their  pofleffions  :  it  is  not  proper,  therefore,  to  free  ourfelves  from  life,  but  we  ought  to  convert 
ourfelves  to  them.  For  if  one  of  thefe  two  things  took  place,  either  that  we  are  the  pofleffions 
of  the  Gods,  but  they  take  no  care  of  us ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  are  not  the  pofleffions  of  the 
Gods,  it  might  be  rational  to  liberate  ourfelves  from  the  body  :  but  now,  as  neither  of  thefe 
takes  place,  it  is  not  proper  to  diflblve  our  bonds. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  it  may  be  faid  that  fuicide  according  to  Plato  is  neceflary.  And, 
in  the  firft  place,  he  here  fays  that  a  philofopher  will  not  perhaps  commit  fuicide,  unlefs  Divinity 
fends  forne  great  neceffity,  fuch  as  the  prefent :  for  the  word  perhaps  affords  a  fufpicion  that 
fuicide  may  fometimes  be  neceflary.  In  the  fecond  place,  Plato  admits  that  fuicide  may  be  proper 
to  the  worthy  man,  to  him  of  a  middle  character,  and  to  the  multitude  and  depraved  :  to  the 
worthy  man,  as  in  this  place;  to  the  middle  chara&er,  as  in  the  Republic,  where  he  fays 
that  fuicide  is  neceflary  to  him  who  is  afflicted  with  a  long  and  incurable  difeafe,  as  fuch  a 
one  is  ufelefs  to  the  city,  becaufe  Plato’s  intention  was  that  his  citizens  fhould  be  ufeful  to 
the  city,  and  not  to  themfelves ;  and  to  the  vulgar  character,  as  in  the  Laws,  when  he  fays 
that  fuicide  is  neceflary  to  him  who  is  pofieffed  with  certain  incurable  paffions,  fuch  as  being  in 
love  with  his  mother,  facrilege,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind. 

b  gain  it  may  be  faid,  from  the  authority  of  Plotinus,  that  fuicide  is  fometimes  neceflary,  and 
alfo  from  the  authority  of  the  Stoics,  who  faid  that  there  were  five  ways  in  which  fuicide  was 
rational.  For  they  affimilated,  fays  Olympiodorus,  life  to  a  banquet,  and  aflerted  that  it  is 
neceflary  to  diffolve  life  through  fuch-like  caufes  as  occafion  the  difiblution  of  a  banquet.  A 
banquet,,  therefore,  is  diflolved  either  through  a  great  neceffity  unexpectedly  intervening,  as 
through  the  prefence  of  a  friend  fuddenly  coming;  or  it  is  diflolved  through  intoxication  taking 
place  ;  and  through  what  is  placed  on  the  table  being  morbid.  Further  ftill,  it  is  diflolved  after 
another  manner  through  a  want  of  things  neceflary  to  the  entertainment;  and  alfo  through 
obfcene  and  bafe  language.  In  like  manner  life  may  be  diflolved  in  five  ways.  And,  in  the  firft 
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fuicide,  and  yet  that  a  philofopher  fhould  be  willing  to  follow  one  who  is 
about  to  die  ? — What  (fays  he),  Cebes,  have  not  you  and  Simmias  heard 
your  familiar  Philolaus  1  difcourfe  concerning  things  of  this  kind?— We 

have 

place,  as  at  a  banquet,  it  may  be  diffolved  through  fome  great  neceffity,  as  when  a  man  facrifices 
himfelf  for  the  good  of  his  country.  In  the  fecond  place,  as  a  banquet  is  dilTolved  through 
intoxication,  fo  likewife  it  is  necefiary  to  diffolve  life  through  a  delirium  following  the  body  :  for  a 
delirium  is  a  phyfical  intoxication.  In  the  third  place,  as  a  banquet  is  didolved  through  what  is 
placed  on  the  table  being  morbid,  thus  too  it  is  neceiTary  that  life  fhould  be  dilTolved  when  the  body 
labours  under  incurable  difeafes,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  miniftrant  to  the  foul.  In  the 
fourth  place,  as  a  banquet  it  dilTolved  through  a  want  of  things  neceiTary  to  the  entertainment,  fo 
fuicide  is  proper  when  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  wanting.  For  they  are  not  to  be  received  from 
depraved  charaflers ;  fince  gifts  from  the  defiled  are  fmall,  and  it  is  not  proper  for  a  man  to 
pollute  himfelf  with  thefe.  And,  in  the  fifth  place,  as  a  banquet  is  dilTolved  through  obfcene  lan¬ 
guage,  fo  likewife  it  is  neceiTary  to  diffolve  life  when  compelled  by  a  tyrant  to  fpeak  things  arcane, 
or  belonging  to  the  myfteries,  which  a  certain  female  Pythagorean  is  faid  to  have  done.  For,  being 
compelled  to  tell  why  fhe  did  not  eat  beans,  fhe  faid,  I  may  eat  them  if  I  tell.  And  afterwards 
being  compelled  to  eat  them,  Ihe  faid,  I  may  tell  if  I  eat  them ;  and  at  length  bit  off  her  tongue, 
as  the  organ  of  fpeech  and  talte. 

What  then  fhall  we  fay  ?  for  the  difcourfe  is  brought  to  a  contradi&ion.  And  how  can  it  be 
admitted  that  fuicide  is  unlawful  ?  Or,  may  we  not  fay  that  a  liberation  from  life  is  not  neceiTary 
fo  far  as  pertains  to  the  body  ;  but  that  it  is  rational  when  it  contributes  a  greater  good  to  the 
foul  ?  Thus,  for  inftance,  fuicide  is  lawful  when  the  foul  is  injured  by  the  body.  As,  therefore, 
it  is  unholy  not  to  give  affiftance  to  a  friend  when  he  is  fcourged,  but,  if  he  is  fcourged  by 
his  father,  it  is  not  becoming  to  affill  him  •,  fo  here  fuicide  is  unlawful  when  committed 
for  the  fake  of  the  body,  but  rational  when  committed  for  the  fake  of  the  foul ;  fince  this  is 
fometimes  advantageous  to  it. 

I  only  add,  that  according  to  Macrobius  it  is  faid,  in  the  arcane  difcourfes  concerning  the 
return  of  the  foul,  “  that  the  wicked  in  this  life  refemble  thofe  who  fall  upon  fmooth  ground,  and 
■who  cannot  rife  again  without  difficulty;  but  that  fouls  departing  from  the  prefent  life  with  the 
defilements  of  guilt  are  to  be  compared  to  thofe  who  fall  from  a  lofty  and  precipitous  place,  from 
whence  they  are  never  able  to  rife  again.”  “  Nam  in  arcanis  de  animae  reditu  difputationibus 
fcrtur,  in  hac  vita  delinquentes  fimiles  effe  fuper  aequale  folum  cadentibus,  quibus  denuo  fine 
difficultate  prselto  fit  furgere  :  animas  vero  ex  hac  vita  cum  deli&orum  fordibus  reccdentes,  sequan- 
das  his,  qui  in  abruptum  ex  alto  praecipitique  delapfi  funt,  unde  facultas  nunquam  fit  refurgendi. 
Somn,  Scip.  cap.  xiii.  Suicide,  therefore,  is  in  general  unlawful,  becaufe  it  is  not  proper  to 
depart  from  life  in  an  unpurified  ftate. 

J  Philolaus,  fays  Olynr.piodorus,  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  it  was  ufual  with  the  Pythagoreans 
to  Ipeak  through  tenigmas.  Hence  filence  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  fc£t ;  through 
fdence  indicating  the  arcane  nature  of  Divinity,  which  it  is  neceffary  a  philofopher  fhould  imitate. 
But  Philolaus  faid  in  asnigmas  that  fuicide  is  not  proper:  for  he  lays,  we  ought  not  to  turn 
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have  not,  Socrates,  heard  any  thing  clearly  on  this  fubjech- — But  I  (fays 
Socrates)  fpeak  in  confequence  of  having  heard  ;  and  what  I  have  heard  I 
will  not  envioufly  conceal  from  you.  And  perhaps  it  is  becoming  in  the 
mod  eminent  degree,  that  he  who  is  about  to  depart  thither  fhould  confider 
and  mythologize  about  this  departure  :  I  mean,  what  kind  of  a  thing  we 
fhould  think  it  to  be.  For  what  elfe  can  fuch  a  one  be  more  properly 
employed  about,  till  the  fetting  1  of  the  fun  ? 

On  what  account  then,  Socrates,  fays  Cebes,  do  they  fay  that  it  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  a  man  to  kill  himfelf  ?  for  I  myfelf  have  fome  time  fince  heard  from 
Philolaus,  when  he  refided  with  us,  and  from  fome  others,  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  commit  fuch  an  adlion  ;  but  I  never  heard  any  thing  clear  upon 
the  fubjedt  from  any  one. —Prepare  yourfelf,  then  (fays  Socrates),  for  per¬ 
haps  you  may  be  fatisfied  in  this  particular  :  and  perhaps  it  may  appear  to 
you  wonderful,  if  this  alone  of  everything  elfe  is  fomething  Ample,  and  by 
no  means  happens  to  a  man  like  other  events,  but  dill  remains  the  fame, 
even  with  refpedt  to  thofe  to  whom  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live  ;  though, 

back  when  going  to  a  temple,  nor  cut  wood  in  the  way.  By  the  latter  of  thefe  he  manifefts 
that  we  fhould  not  divide  and  cut  life  ;  for  lite  is  a  way :  and  by  the  former  he  indicates  the 
meditation  of  death.  For  the  life  of  a  future  Rate  is  facred  ;  fince  our  father  and  country 
are  there.  He  fays,  therefore,  that  he  who  lives  cathartically  fhould  not  turn  back,  i.  e.  fhould 
not  cut  off  the  cathartic  life.  But  Cebes  met  with  Philolaus  in  Boeotia;  for  he  aflociated  with 
him  in  Thebes.  Olympiodorus  alfo,  after  obferving  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Pythagoreans 
to  live  as  in  a  common  life,  making  all  their  pofleffions  common,  adds  as  follows : — “  If,  there¬ 
fore,  any  one  among  them  was  found  to  be  unadapted  to  philofophy,  they  led  him  out  together 
with  his  property,  made  a  cenotaph  or  empty  tomb,  and  lamented  as  if  it  were  for  one  who  was 
going  a  journey.  But  a  certain  perfon  named  Cylo  coming  among  them,  and  experiencing  this 
treatment,  fet  fire  to  the  fchool,  and  all  the  difciples  were  burnt  except  two,  Philolaus  and 
Hipparchus.  Philolaus,  therefore,  came  to  Thebes  in  order  to  perform  funeral  facrifices  to  his 
deceafed  preceptor.  He  alfo  performed  them  to  Lyfias,  who  was  there  buried,  and  in  whofe 
name  Plato  has  written  a  dialogue,  which  is  infcribed,  Lyfias,  or  Concerning  Friendfhip.”  Ei  rtg 
cuv  aviorirnoEto;  EupeSv)  orpo;  Qthoaoeptxv,  rf nyov  ccutov  ptEra  ruf  ou<rt xat  XEvoraQtov  Eorotouv,  xat  uarrsp  ttcoi 
airotyop.Evov  aoro^upovro.  KvXwr  h  rtf  eiitexOuv  xat  7rt7rov9uf  rovro  u(pn\ nup  rip  otdxaxaKEio],  xat  rravrzf 
ixauS Jicav  ttWv  cLo  4>iXoX«ov  xat  '  LnTrapx^v.  y>.6zv  ouv  o  'Hxoxaos  tig  QvjGaf  apuhov  ru  otxctu  ^toxax.a'hu 
rfQvion,  xat  eku  r EQaptp.zvu  7rotn<raaSat  ru  Autridt,  cu  xat  x.xr a  opi.iavuy.iav  yeypavrrai  ru>  riAaTsm  otaXoyof, 
Avert?  v  nipt  (piXtaf. 

1  It  was  a  law,  fays  Olympiodorus,  with  the  Athenians,  to  put  no  one  to  death  in  the  day, 
juft  as  it  was  an  injun&ion  with  the  Pythagoreans,  not  to  fleep  in  mid-day,  when  the  fun 
exhibits  his  moft  ftrecuous  energy. 
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perhaps,  it  may  feem  wonderful  to  yon,  that  it  ftiould  be  better  for  thofe 
men  to  die,  in  whom  it  would  be  unholy  to  benefit  themfelves  by  fuicide, 
and  who  ought  to  expert  fome  other,  as  a  benefa&or  on  this  occafion. — Then 
Cebes,  gently  laughing,  Jupiter  knows  that  (fays  he,  fpeaking  in  his  own 
tongue). — For  this  indeed  (fays  Socrates)  appears  to  be  irrational ;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  fo,  but  has  a  certain  reafon  on  its  fide.  For  the  difcourfe 
which  is  delivered  about  thefe  particulars,  in  the  arcana  of  the  myfteries,  that 
we  are  placed  as  in  a  certain  jirifon fecured  by  a  guard,  arid  that  it  is  not  proper 
for  any  one  to  free  hinf elf  from  this  confinement ,  and  make  his  efcape ,  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  aflertion  of  great  moment,  and  not  eafy  to  be  underftood. 
But  this  appears  to  me,  O  Cebes,  to  be  well  faid,  that  the  Gods  take  care  of 
us,  and  that  we  who  are  men  are  one  of  the  poffeffions  belonging  to  the 
Gods.  Or  does  not  this  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cafe  ? — It  does  to  me  (fays 

Cebes). _ Would  not  you,  therefore,  if  any  one  of  your  fervants  1  fhould 

deftroy  himfelf,  when  at  the  fame  time  you  did  not  fignify  that  you  was 
willing  he  fhould  die,  would  you  not  be  angry  with  him  ?  and  if  you  had 
any  punifhment,  would  you  not  chaftife  him  ? — Entirely  fo  (fays  he). — Per¬ 
haps,  therefore,  it  is  not  irrational  to  aflert,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  kill 
himfelf  before  Divinity  lays  him  under  a  certain  neceffity  3  of  doing  fo,  fuch 
as  I  am  fubjetl  to  at  prefent. 

This,  indeed  (fays  Cebes),  appears  to  be  reafonable.  But  that  which  you 
faid  juft  now,  Socrates,  that  philofophers  would  very  readily  be  willing  to 
die,  appears  to  be  abfurd,  if  what  we  have  afferted  is  agreeable  to  reafon, 

1  How  from  human  affairs,  fays  Olympiodorus,  do  we  conjecture  that  things  pertaining  to  the 
Gods  fubfifl  in  a  fimilar  manner  ?  For  they  are  not  like  us,  paffive.  May  we  not  fay  that  he 
aflimilates  them  analogoufly,  but  politically  and  ceconomically  ?  For  it  is  evident  that  the  para¬ 
digms  of  every  mundane  providential  care  are  previoufly  comprehended  in  the  Gods.  But  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  vengeance  muft  be  conceived  to  take  place  in  a  very  different  manner  in  the  Gods. 
For  the  former  is  the  rifing  of  their  proper  light  when  the  darknefs  of  guilt  is  difperfed  ;  and  the 
latter  is  a  fecondary  punifhing  providence,  about  the  apoftatizing  foul. 

3  Necefhty  is  four-fold  :  for  one  kind  is  internal,  and  the  other  external  ;  and  each  of  thefe  is 
twofold,  viz.  good  and  evil.  But  the  paradigms  of  that  which  is  inwardly  good  are  the  will  of 
Divinity,  and  that  of  the  juft  man  ;  and  of  that  which  is  inwardly  evil,  the  pre-eleCtion  of  the 
depraved  man.  But  of  that  neceffity  which  is  externally  good,  the  paradigm  is  the  will  of  Fate 
imparting  precedaneous  goods ;  and  of  that  which  is  externally  evil,  the  beflowing  of  things  vio¬ 
lent,  contrary  to  nature,  and  corruptive. 
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that  Divinity  i  takes  care  of  us,  and  that  we  are  one  of  his  pofleffions  ;  for 
it  is  irrational  to  fuppofe  that  the  moil  prudent  men  Ihould  not  be  grieved, 
when  departing  from  that  fervitude  in  which  they  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
Gods,  who  are  the  bell;  of  govenors.  For  fuch  a  one  will  by  no  means 
think  that  he  fhall  be  better  taken  care  of  when  he  becomes  free  :  but  fome 
one  who  is  deprived  of  intellect  may  perhaps  think  that  he  Ihould  fly  from 
his  mafter,  and  will  not  confider  that  he  ought  not  to  fly’from  a  good  mailer, 
but  that  he  fhould  by  all  means  abide  in  his  fervice.  Hence  he  will  depart 
from  him  in  a  moil  irrational  manner  :  but  he  who  is  endowed  with  intelledl 
will  defire  to  live  perpetually  with  one  who  is  better  than  himfelf.  And 
thus,  Socrates,  it  is  reafonable  that  the  contrary  of  what  you  juft  now  faid 
ihould  take  place  :  for  it  is  proper  that  the  prudent,  when  about  to  die, 
Ihould  be  forrowful,  but  that  the  fooliih  ihould  rejoice. — ’Socrates,  therefore, 
upon  hearing  this,  feemed  to  me  to  be  pleaied  with  the  reafoning  of  Cebes  ; 
and  loking  upon  us,  Cebes  (fays  he)  never  fuffers  any  thing  to  pafs  without 
inveftigation,  and  is  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  immediately  the  truth  of 
an  aflertion. — But  indeed  (fays  Simmias),  Cebes,  O  Socrates,  appears  to  me 
to  fay  fomething  now  to  the  purpofe.  For  with  what  defign  can  men,  truly 
wife,  fly  from  mailers  who  are  better  than  themfelves,  and,  without  any 

1  Every  tiring  naturally  provides  for  things  fubordinate ;  but  the  Gods  exert  a  providential 
energy  prior  to  all  things,  and  according  to  hyparxis.  For  each  is  a  goodnefs ,  becaufe  the  higheft 
God  is  the  goody  and  providence  is  the  energy  of  goodnefs,  and  imparts  efiential  good.  Divinity 
too  may  be  faid  to  take  care  of  man,  becaufe  from  being  worfe  he  makes  him  better;  but  man 
cultivates  Divinity  becaufe  he  is  made  better  by  him.  Obferve  too,  that  as,  in  the  univerfe, 
intellect  fubfifting  after  the  Gods  is  firft  converted  to  them,  fo  likewife  in  us  bit  ell  eft  is  extended 
to  Divinity,  but  ignorance  turns  from  a  divine  nature.  By  intellect,  however,  here,  we  muft  under- 
fland,  not  that  alone  which  is  gnoftic,  but  alfo  that  which  is  oredic  or  appetitive,  both  in  the 
univerfe  and  in  us:  for  intellect  poffefies  both  defire  and  knowledge,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft 
animal.  This  being  admitted,  we  fliall  no  longer  be  difturbed  by  the  doubt,  whether  oredic  is 
better  than  gnoftic  perfedion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  virtue  is  better  than  fcience  :  for  the 
one  is  not  perfed  without  the  other. 

Should  it  be  inquired  how  the  Gods  are  our  mafters,  fince  a  majler ,  fo  far  as  a  mafter,  does  not 
confider  the  good  of  his  fervant,  but  his  own  good;  for  in  this  he  differs  from  a  governor  \  and 
fhould  it  alfo  be  faid,  What  good  can  the  Gods  derive  from  man  ?  we  reply  with  Olympiodorus, 
that  the  Gods  make  all  things  precedaneoufly  on  account  of  themfelves;  and  that  they  are 
excellent  in  proportion  as  they  are  exempt  from  other  things.  But  they  govern  according  to  a 
certain  coordination  with  us;  and  by  how  much  the  more  we  fubjed  ourfelves  to,  by  fo  much 
the  more  do  we  participate  of  them,  as  wholly  giving  ourfelves  up  to  them,  and  negleding  that 
which  is  properly  our  own.  relutftance, 
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relu&ance,  free  tliemfelves  from  their  fervitufte  ?  And  Cebes  appears  to  me 
to  direct  his  difeourfe  to  you,  becaufe  you  fo  eafily  endure  to  leave  us,  and 
thofe  beneficent  rulers  the  Gods,  as  you  yourfelf  confefs. — You  fpeak  juftlv 
(fays  Socrates);  for  I  think  you  mean  that  I  ought  to  make  my  defence,  as 
if  I  was  upon  my  trial. — By  all  means,  fays  Simmias. 

Be  it  fo  then  (fays  Socrates) :  and  I  (hall  endeavour  that  this  my  apology 
may  appear  more  reafonable  to  you  than  it  did  to  my  judges.  For,  with 
refpedt  to  myfelf  (fays  he),  O  Simmias  and  Cebes,  unlefs  I  thought  that 
I  fhould  depart,  in  the  firft  place,  to  other  1  Gods  who  are  wife  and 
good,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  men  who  have  migrated  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  life,  and  are  better  than  any  among  us,  it  would  be  unjuft  not  to  be 
troubled  at  death  :  but  now  believe  for  certain,  that  I  hope  to  dwell  with 
good  men  ;  though  this,  indeed,  I  will  not  confidently  aftert  :  but  that  I 
ftiall  go  to  Gods  who  are  perfedllv  good  rulers,  you  may  confider  as  an 
aftertion  which,  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  fo,  will  be  ftrenuoufly  affirmed  by 
me.  So  that,  on  this  account,  I  ftiall  not  be  affli&ed  at  dying,  but  fhall 
entertain  a  good  hope  that  fomething  remains  for  the  dead  ;  and,  as  it  was 
formerly  faid,  that  it  will  be  much  better  hereafter  for  the  good  than  the 
evil. — What  then,  Socrates  (fays  Simmias),  would  you  have  departed  with 
fuch  a  conception  in  your  intellect,  without  communicating  it  to  us  ?  Or 
will  you  not  render  us  alfo  partakers  of  it  ?  For  it  appears  to  me,  that  this 
will  be  a  common  good  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be  an  apology  for  you, 
if  you  can  perfuade  us  to  believe  what  you  fay. — I  will  endeavour  to  do  fo 
(fays  he).  But  let  us  firft  confider  what  that  is  which  it  appears  to  me 
Crito  fome  time  fince  was  defirous  of  faying.  What  elle  (fays  Crito)  fhould 
it  be,  Socrates,  except  what  he  who  is  to  give  you  the  poifon  has  long  ago 
told  me,  that  you  ought  to  fpeak  as  little  as  poflible  ?  For  he  fays  that  thofe 
who  difpute  become  too  much  heated,  and  that  nothing  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  introduced  with  the  poifon,  fince  thofe  who  do  not  obferve  this  caution 
are  fometimes  obliged  to  drink  the  poifon  twice  or  thrice. — Let  him  (favs 
Socrates)  only  take  care  of  his  proper  employment,  as  one  who  muft  adminifter 
the  poifon  twice  ;  and  even,  if  occafion  requires,  thrice.  I  was  almoft  certain 

1  By  other  Gods ,  Socrates  means  fuch  as  are  fupermundane,  or  of  an  order  fuperior  to  the 
ruling  divinities  of  the  world.  In  Ihort,  thofe  Gods  are  here  fignified  that  are  unconnected  with 
body. 
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(fays  Crito)  that  this  would  be  your  anfwer  ;  but  he  enjoined  me  to  do  this, 
as  I  faid,  tome  time  fince.  Permit  him  to  do  fo  (fays  Socrates)  ;  but  I  am 
defirous  of  rendering  to  you,  as  my  judges,  the  reafon,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
why  a  man  who  has  truly  paffed  his  life  in  the  exercife  of  philofophy  thou  Id 
with  great  propriety  be  confident  when  about  to  die,  and  fhould  poffefs  good 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  greateft  advantages  after  death  ;  and  in  what  manner 
this  takes  place  I  will  endeavour,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  to  explain  : 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  with  philofophy  in  a  proper  manner,  feem  to 
have  concealed  from  others  that  the  whole  of  their  fludy  is  nothing  elfe 
than  how  to  die  and  be  dead  i.  If  this  then  is  true,  it  would  certainly  be 
abfurd,  that  thofe  who  have  made  this  alone  their  ftudy  through  the  whole 
of  life,  fhould  when  it  arrives  be  affiidted  at  a  circumftance  upon  which 
they  have  before  befcowed  all  their  attention  and  labour.  But  here  Simmias 
laughing.  By  Jupiter  (fays  he),  Socrates,  you  caufe  me  to  laugh,  though  I 
am  very  far  from  defiring  to  do  fo  at  prefent :  for  I  think  that  the  multitude, 
if  they  heard  this,  would  confider  it  as  well  faid  refpecling  philofophers  ;  and 
that  men  of  the  prefent  day  would  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  philofo¬ 
phers  fhould  in  reality  defire  death,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  ignorant 
that  men  of  this  defeription  deferve  to  fufFer  death.  And  indeed,  Simmias, 
thev  would  fpeak  the  truth,  except  in  afierting  that  they  are  not  ignorant 
of  it  :  for  both  the  manner  in  which  true  philofophers  defire  to  die,  and 
how  they  are  worthy  of  death,  is  concealed  from  them.  But  let  us  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  fuch  as  thefe  (fays  he),  and  difeourfe  among  ourfelves :  and  to  begin, 
Do  you  think  that  death  is  any  thing  ?  Simmias  replied,  Entirely  fo.  Is  it 
any  thing  elfe  than  a  liberation  of  foul  from  body  ?  and  is  not  this  to  die*, 
for  the  body  to  be  liberated  from  the  foul,  and  to  fubfifl  apart  by  itfelf  ? 
and  likewife  for  the  foul  to  be  liberated  from  the  body,  and  to  be  efientially 


1  It  is  well  obferved  by  Olympiodorus,  that  to  die  (aoro9i/>i0-jcsti/)  differs  from  to  be  dead  (Tidvavca). 
For  the  cathartic  philofopher  dies  in  confcqticnce  of  meditating  death  *  but  the  theoretic  philo- 
fopher  is  dead ,  in  confequence  of  being  feparated  from  the  paflions. 

*  Plato  beautifully  defines  death  to  be  a  feparation  of  the  body  from  the  foul,  and  of  the  foul 
from  the  body.  For,  with  refpeft  to  fouls  that  are  enamoured  with  body,  the  body  is  indeed 
feparated  from  the  foul,  but  not  the  foul  from  the  body,  becaufe  it  is  yet  conjoined  with  it 
through  habitude  or  alliance,  from  which  thofe  fhadowy  phantafms  are  produced  that  wander 
about  fepulshres. 

feparate  ? 
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feparate  ?  Is  death  any  thing  elfe  but  this  ? — It  is  no  other  (lavs  Simmias). — 
Confider  then,  excellent  man,  whether  the  fame  things  appear  to  you  as  to 
me  ;  for  from  hence  I  think  we  fhall  underftand  better  the  fubje&s  of  our 
inveftigation.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  philofopher  is  a  man  who  is 
anxioufly  concerned  about  things  which  are  called  pleafures,  fuch  as  meats 
and  drinks  ? — In  the  fmalleft  degree,  Socrates  (fays  Simmias). — But  what,  is 
he  feduloufiy  employed  in  venereal  concerns  ? — By  no  means. — Or  does  fuch 
a  man  appear  to  you  to  efteem  other  particulars  which  regard  the  obfervance 
of  the  body,  fuch  as  the  acquifition  of  excellent  garments  and  fandals,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  body  ?  whether  does  he  appear  to  you  to  efteem  or 
defpile  fuch  particulars,  employing  them  only  fo  far  as  an  abundant  neceffity 
requires  ? — A  true  philofopher  (fays  Simmias)  appears  to  me  to  be  one  who 
will  defpife  every  thing  of  this  kind. — Does  it,  therefore,  appear  to  you 
(fays  Socrates),  that  the  w’hole  employment  of  fuch  a  one  wall  not  confft 
in  things  which  regard  the  body,  but  in  feparating  himfelf  from  the  body  as 
much  as  poff  ble,  and  in  converting  himfelf  to  his  foul  ? — It  does  appear  fo 
to  me. — Is  it  not,  therefore,  firft  of  all  evident,  in  things  of  this  kind,  that  a 
philofopher,  in  a  manner  far  furpaffing  other  men,  feparates  his  foul  in  the 
higheft  degree  from  communion  with  the  body  ? — It  appears  fo. — And  to 
the  many ,  O  Simmias,  it  appears  that  he  who  accounts  nothing  of  this  kind 
pleafant,  and  who  does  not  partake  of  them,  is  not  wmrthy  to  live  ;  but  that 
he  nearly  approaches  to  death  who  is  not  concerned  about  the  pleafures 
w'hich  fubfft  through  the  body. — You  entirely  fpeak  the  truth. 

But  what  with  refpedl  to  the  acquifition  1  of  wifdom  ?  Is  the  body  an 

impediment 

1  Socrates  having  fhown  from  life  that  the  philofopher  is  willing  to  die,  now  proves  this  from 
knowledge  as  follows  : — The  philofopher  defpifes  the  fenfes  :  he  who  does  this  defpifes  alfo  the  body, 
in  which  the  fenfes  refide  :  he  who  defpifes  the  body  is  averfe  to  it  :  he  who  is  averfe  to  it 
feparates  himfelf  from  the  body  :  and  he  who  feparates  himfelf  from  the  body  is  willing  to  die; 
for  death  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  feparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body. 

But  it  is  here  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  there  are  three  energies  of  the  foul :  for  it  either  converts 
itfelf  to  things  fubordinate,  and  acquires  a  knowledge  of  fenfibles;  or  it  converts  itfelf  to  itfelf, 
and  fees  all  things  in  itfelf,  becaufe  it  is  an  omniform  image  containing  the  rcafons  of  all  things  ; 
or  it  extends  itfelf  to  the  intelligible,  and  beholds  ideas.  As  there  are,  therefore,  three  energies 
of  the  foul,  we  muff  not  fuppofe  that  the  politic,  cathartic  and  theoretic  characters  differ  from 
each  other  in  this,  that  the  political  character  knows  fenfibles  ;  the  cathartic,  the  reafons  in  the 
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impediment  or  not,  if  any  one  aftociates  it  in  the  inveftigation  of  wifdom  ? 
What  I  mean  is  this :  Have  fight  and  hearing  in  men  any  truth  1  ?  or  is  the 
cafe  fuch  as  the  poets  perpetually  firig,  that 

c<  We  nothing  accurate  or  fee  or  hear  ?” 

Though  if  thefe  corporeal  fenfes  are  neither  accurate  nor  clear,  by  no  means 
can  the  reft  be  fo  :  for  all  the  others  are  in  a  certain  refpedt  more  depraved 
than  thefe.  Or  does  it  not  appear  fo  to  you  ? — Entirely  fo,  fays  he. — When 
then  does  the  foul  touch  upon  the  truth  ?  for,  when  it  endeavours  to  con- 
fider  any  thing  in  conjunction  with  the  body,  it  is  evidently  then  deceived 
by  the  body. — You  fpeak  the  truth. — Muft  not,  therefore,  fomething  of 
reality  become  manifeft  to  the  foul,  in  the  energy  of  reafoning,  if  this  is 
ever  the  cafe  ? — It  muft. — But  the  foul  then  reafons  in  the  moft  beautiful 
manner,  when  it  is  difturbed  by  nothing  belonging  to  the  body,  neither  by 
hearing,  nor  fight,  nor  pain,  nor  any  pleafure,  but  fubfifts  in  the  moft 
eminent  degree,  itfelf  by  itfelf,  bidding  farewell  to  the  body,  and,  as  much  as 
poffible  neither  communicating  nor  being  in  contact  with  it,  extends  itfelf 
towards  real  being. — Thefe  things  are  fo. — Does  not  the  foul  of  a  phiiofo¬ 
pher,  therefore,  in  thefe  employments,  defpife  the  body  in  the  moft  eminent 

foul  ;  arid  the  theoretic,  idea? — fince  no  one  is  in  reality  a  phiiofopher  who  has  not  a  knowledge 
of  all  things  :  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  political  phiiofopher  is  converfant  with  pleafures  and 
pains  i  for  he  attends  to  the  body  as  an  inftrument,  and  his  end  is  not  a  privation,  but  a  moderation 
of  the  paffions.  But  the  cathartic  and  theoretic  philofophers  attend  to  the  body  as  a  neighbouring 
trifle,  that  it  may  not  become  an  impediment  to  their  energies  ;  and  the  end  with  them  is  a  libe¬ 
ration  from  the  paffions. 

1  Plato  fays  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  fenfes,  becaufe  they  do  not  properly  know:  for 
paffion  is  mingled  with  their  knowledge,  in  confequence  of  being  obtained  through  media.  For 
intelle£l  is  faid  to  know  accurately,  becaufe  that  which  underftands  is  the  fame  with  the  intelli¬ 
gible,  or  the  obje&  of  intellection.  Befides,  fenfe  cannot  fuftain  the  accuracy  of  fenfibles.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  the  eye  cannot  bear  to  look  at  that  which  is  white  in  the  extreme.  For  fenfible 
objects,  when  they  are  tranfeendent,  deftroy  the  fenfes.  Senfe,  however,  may  be  faid  to  be  always 
true  and  accurate  when  it  is  compared  with  affimilative  knowledge,  fuch  as  that  of  images  in 
mirrors.  When,  therefore,  fenfe  is  faid,  as  it  is  by  Ariftotle,  to  be  the  principle  of  fcience,  it 
muft  not  be  confidered  as  the  producing  principle,  but  as  agitating  the  foul  to  a  recollection  of 
univerfals,  and  as  performing  the  office  of  a  meflenger  and  herald,  by  exciting  our  foul  to  the 
evolution  of  the  fciences.  The  poets  who  afiert  that  the  fenfes  know  nothing  accurately  are 
Parmenides,  Empedocles,  and  Epicharmus, 
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degree,  and,  flying  from  it,  feek  to  become  eflfentially  fubftfting  by  itfelf? — 
It  appears  fo. — But  what  fhall  we  fay,  Simmias,  about  fuch  things  as  the 
foliowing?  Do  we  fay  that  the  juji  itf elf 1  is  fomething  or  nothing? — By 
Jupiter,  we  fay  it  is  fomething. — And  do  we  not  alfo  fay,  that  the  beautiful 
and  the  good  are  each  of  them  fomething  ? — How  is  it  poflible  we  fhould 
not  ? — But  did  you  ever  at  any  time  behold  any  one  of  thefe  with  your  eyes  ? — 
By  no  means,  fays  he. — But  did  you  ever  touch  upon  thefe  with  any  other 
corporeal  fenfe  ?  (but  I  fpeak  concerning  all  of  them  ;  as  for  inftance,  about 
magnitude,  health,  ftrength,  and,  in  one  word,  about  the  eflence  of  all  the 
reft,  and  which  each  truly  pofiefles.)  Is  then  the  moft  true  nature  of  thefe 
perceived  through  the  miniftry  of  the  body  ?  or  rather  fhall  we  not  fay,  that 
whoever  among  us  prepares  himfelf  to  think  dianoetically  in  the  mofl  emi¬ 
nent  and  accurate  manner  about  each  particular  objedt  of  his  fpeculation,  fuch 
a  one  will  accede  the  neareft  poflible  to  the  knowledge  of  each  ? — Entirely  lo. 
— Will  not  he,  therefore,  accomplifh  this  in  the  moft  pure  manner,  who  in  the 
higheft  degree  betakes  himfelf  to  each  through  his  dianoetic  power,  neither 
employing  light  in  conjundlion  with  the  dianoetic  energy,  nor  attracting  any 
other  fenfe,  together  with  his  reafoning ;  but  who,  exercifing  a  dianoetic 

1  The  energy  of  our  foul,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  is  triple:  for  it  either  converts  itfelf  to 
things  fubordinate,  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  and  adorning  them,  or  it  converts  itfelf  to  itfelf,  and 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  itfelf,  or  it  converts  itfelf  to  natures  more  excellent  than  its  own.  Socrates, 
therefore,  having  fhown  that  the  philofopher  is  willing  to  die,  from  a  converfion  to  things  fubordi- 
nate,  becaufe  he  flies  from  the  body,  defpifing  it;  and  having  alfo  fhown  this  from  a  converfion  to 
himfelf,  becaufe  he  attends  to  the  body  no  further  than  extreme  neceffity  obliges  him;  he  now  alfo 
fhows  that  he  is  willing  to  die,  from  a  converfion  to  things  more  excellent.  For  he  wifhes  to  know 
ideas ;  but  it  is  impoffible  for  the  foul  to  know  thefe  while  energizing  with  the  body,  or  having  this 
communicating  with  it  in  the  inveftigation  of  them.  For,  if  fenfe  pofTeffes  fomething  impartible,  as 
is  evident  from  the  collected  nature  of  its  perception  :  for  it  knows,  for  inftance,  at  once,  that  this 
particular  thing  is  white,  and  not  black  ;  fince,  if  it  knew  this  divifibly,  it  would  be  juft  as  if 
I  fhould  perceive  one  part  of  a  thing,  and  you  another*; — much  more  therefore  does  the  rational 
foul  perceive  impartibly.  It  differs  however  from  fenfe  in  this,  that  fenfe  knows,  but  does  not 
know  that  it  knows;  for  it  is  not  converted  to  itfelf,  fince  neither  body,  nor  things  which  pofTefs 
their  being  in  body,  are  converted  to  themfelves ;  but  the  rational  foul  knows  both  fenfibles  and 
itfelf:  for  it  knows  that  it  knows.  If  this  then  be  the  cafe,  the  foul  will  not  receive,  as  its 
aiTociate  in  inveftigation,  either  the  body  or  the  feules,  or  the  inftruments  of  fenfe,  if  it  wilhes  to 
know  things  accurately. 

n  For  thefe  partible  perception's  would  never  produce  a  perception  of  that  which  is  white,  as  one  thing. 
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energy  by  itfelf  fincere,  at  the  fame  time  endeavours' to  hunt1  after  every¬ 
thing  which  has  true  being  fj  bulling  by  itfelf  feparate  and  pure  ;  and  who 
in  the  moft  eminent  decree  is  liberated  from  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  fhort 
from  the  whole  body,  as  diflurbing  the  foul,  and  not  buffering  it  to  acquire 
truth  and  wifdom  by  its  conjunction  ?  Will  not  fuch  a  man,  Simmias,  pro¬ 
cure  for  himfelf  real  being,  if  this  can  ever  be  aiTerted  of  any  one  r — You 
fpeak  the  truth,  Socrates  (fays  Simmias),  in  a  tranlcendent 2  manner. 

Is  it  not  neceffary,  therefore  (fays  Socrates),  from  hence,  that  an  opinion 
of  this  kind  fhould  be  prefent  with  genuine  phdofophers  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  will  fpeak  among  themfelves  as  follows:  In  the  confideration  of 
things,  this  opinion,  like  a  certain  path,  leads  us  in  conjunction  with  reafon 
/rom  the  vulgar  track,  that,  as  long  as  we  are  connected  with  a  body,  and  our 
foul  is  contaminated  with  fuch  an  evil,  we  can  never  fufficiently  obtain  the 
object  of  our  delire  ;  and  this  object  we  have  afferted  to  be  truth  ?  For  the 
body  3  fubjects  us  to  innumerable  occupations  through  neceffary  aliment, 

1  The  terra  hunting ,  fays  Olympiodorus,  is  adapted  to  intelligibles,  becaufe  thefe  are  known  by 
an  unapparent  power  of  the  foul,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hunters  ftudy  to  be  invifible  to  the 
objects  cf  their  purfuit.  Oiheiov  to  Stipsueiv  trri  rut  vfwav,  oicti  afxvti  owa/tet  zns  4/i0£,>S  ynatrxerai 

y.zi  in  'hrea.-a.'.  aQavE?  mroMOvctv  enat  r:ig  &npa[xa<riv. 

2  The  word  in  the  original  is1  l-rep puu's,  which  is  literally  fupernaturalls.  And,  as  Olympiodorus 
fays,  it  is  very  properly  ufed  here,  becaufe  the  difeourfe  is  about  intelligibles. 

3  The  vital  irrational  part  of  our  nature  is  an  impediment  to  the  rational  foul.  But  this  is 
twofold  :  for  it  is  either  beheld  about  the  body  alone,  as  fears,  defires  and  loves,  or  about  things 
external,  as  wars,  a  mi  the  accumulation  of  wealh.  The  gnsftic  irrational  part  alfo  becomes  an 
impediment,  as,  for  instance,  the  phantafy,  which  is  always  a  hindrance  to  cur  intellectual  con¬ 
ceptions.  For  there  are  two  paffiens  which  it  is  difficult  to  wipe  away,  in  knowledge  the 
phantafv,  ar.d  in  life  ambition ;  finee  thefe  are  the  things  with  which  the  foul  becomes  firft  inverted, 
and  which  the,  in  the  laft  place,  lays  afde.  For  the  firft  vital  vehicle  of  the  foul  is  ambition, 
and  the  firft  gnofiic  is  the  phantafy.  Hence,  fays  Olympiodorus,  Ulyrtes  required  theaffiftance 
cf  the  mercurial  molv,  and  right  reafon,  in  order  to  fly  from  Calypfo,  or  the  phantafy  which  like  a 
cloud  becomes  an  impediment  to  reafon,  the  fun  of  the  foul.  For  the  phantafy  is  a  veil ;  and 
hence  feme  cne  cal’s  it  long  veiled.  On  this  account,  Ulyrtes  firft  came  to  Circe,  that  is,  Senfe,  as 
being  the  daughter  of  the  Sun.  The  phantafy,  therefore,  is  an  impediment  to  our  intellectual 
conceptions  ;  and  hence  (Olympiodorus  adds),  when  we  are  agitated  by  the  infpiring  influence  of 
Divinity,  if  the  phantafy  intervenes,  the  enthufiaftic  energy  ceafes  :  for  enthufiafm  and  the  phantafy 
ure  contrary  to  each  other.  Should  it  be  afked,  whether  the  foul  is  able  to  energize  without  the 
phantafy  ?  we  reply,  that  its  perceptions  of  univena's  prove  that  it  is  able.  It  has  perceptions, 
therefore,  independent  of  the  phantafy;  at  the  fame  time,  however,  the  phantafy  attends  it  in  its 
energies,  juft  as  a  ftorm  purfues  him  who  fails  on  the  fe2. 
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and  fills  us  with  love,  defire,  fear,  all  various  images,  and  a  multitude  of 
trifling  concerns  ;  not  to  mention  that,  if  we  are  invaded  by  certain  difeafes, 
we  are  hindered  by  them  in  our  hunting  after  real  being;  fo  that,  as  it  is 
faid,  we  can  never  truly ,  and  in  reality ,  acquire  xvtfdom  through  the  body.  For 
nothing  elfe  but  the  body  and  its  defires  caufe  wars,  feditions,  and  conteds, 
of  every  kind  :  for  all  wars  arife  through  the  pofleffion  of  wealth  ;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  acquire  riches  through  the  body,  becoming  fubfervient  to 
its  cultivation  ;  fo  that  on  all  thefe  accounts  we  have  no  leifure  for  the 
exercile  of  philofophy.  But  this  is  the  extremity  of  all  evils,  that  if  at  any 
time  we  are  at  leifure  from  its  attendance,  and  betake  ourfelves  to  the  fpe- 
culation  of  any  thing,  then  invading  us  on  all  fides  in  our  invedigations,  it 
caufes  agitations  and  tumults,  and  fo  vehemently  impels  us,  that  we  aie  not 
able  through  its  prefence  to  perceive  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  demon- 
ftrated  to  us,  that,  if  we  are  defigned  to  know  any  thing  purely,  we  muft  be 
liberated  from  the  body,  and  behold  things  with  the  foul  itfelf.  And  then, 
as  it  appears,  we  fhall  obtain  the  object  of  our  defire,  and  of  which  we  profefs 
ourfelves  lovers,  viz.  wifdom,  when  we  are  dead,  as  our  difeourfe  evinces  ; 
but  by  no  means  1  while  we  are  alive  :  for,  if  vve  can  know  nothing  purely  in 
conjunction  with  the  body,  one  of  thefe  two  confequences  muft  enfue,  either 
that  we  can  never  poflefs  knowledge,  or  that  we  muft  obtain  it  after  death  ; 
for  then  the  foul  will  fubfift  apart  by  itfelf,  feparate  from  the  body,  but  never 
before  this  takes  place  ;  and  while  we  live  in  the  body,  as  it  appears,  we  fhall 
approach  in  the  neared  manner  poffible  to  knowledge,  if  in  the  mod  eminent 
degree  we  have  no  affociation  with  the  body,  nor  any  communication  with  it 
(except  what  the  greated  neceffitv  3  requires),  nor  are  filled  with  its  nature, 

but 

1  Socrates  fays  this  in  confequence  of  looking  to  the  knowledge  which  the  foul  can  participate 
in  the  prefent  life,  and  to  that  which  it  poflefles  when  it  obtains  hereafter  the  fupreme  per¬ 
fection  of  its  nature.  For  that  it  is  poffible  according  to  Plato  to  live  while  connected  with  this 
body  not  only  cathartically  but  theoretically ,  and  this  through  the  whole  of  life,  is  evident  from 
his  Coryphsean  philofopher  in  the  Theaetetus,  who  is  reprefenled  as  continually  aftronomizing 
above  the  heavens  (rev  oupavov  u7iepacrTpovo/j.ourTti;) ,  and  lnvefiigating  the  nature  of  every  whole  in 
the  univerfe;  and  alfo  from  thofe  guardians  in  his  Republic  who  alcend  through  dialectic  as, 
far  as  to  the  good  itfelf.  To  live  here  however  theoretically  in  perfection  is  impoffible,  on  account 
of  the  occupations  and  moleflations  of  the  body,  which  do  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  the  theoretic 
energy  without  impediment  and  diftraCtcd  attention. 

*  There  are  three  energies  pertaining  to  the  irrational  nature ;  viz.  phyfical  and  neceflary,  as  to 
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but  purify  ourfelvcs  from  its  defiling  connexion,  till  Divinity  itfelf  drffolves 
our  bonds.  And  thus  being  pure,  and  liberated  from  the  madnefs  of  body, 
it  is  proper  to  believe  that  we  (hall  then  afifociate  with  others  who  are 
fimilarly  pure,  and  (hall  through  ourfelvcs  know  every  thing  genuine  and 
fincere  :  and  this  perhaps  is  the  truth  itfelf;  for  it  is  by  no  means  lawful 
that  the  pure  (hould  be  touched  by  that  which  is  impure.  And  fuch,  O 
Simmias,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  difcourle  and  fentiments  of  all  fuch 
as  are  lovers  of  learning  in  a  proper  manner.  Or  does  it  not  feem  fo  to 
y0U  p — It  does,  Socrates,  more  fo  than  any  thing. 

If  all  this  then  (fays  Socrates)  is  true,  my  friend,  much  hope  remains  for  him 
who  arrives  at  that  place  to  which  I  am  now  departing,  that  he  (hall  there, 
if  ever  any  where,  fufficiently  obtain  that  for  the  fake  of  which  we  take  fo 
much  pains  in  the  prefent  life:  fo  that  the  journey  which  is  now  affigned 
me  will  be  accompanied  with  good  hope  ;  as  will  like  wife-  be  the  cafe  with 
any  other  man  who  thinks  that  he  ought  to  prepare  his  dianoetic  part  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  become  as  it  were  pure. — Entirely  fo  (fays 
Simmias). — But  does  not  purification  confift  in  this,  as  we  formerly  afferted 
in  our  difeourfe  :  I  mean,  in  feparating  the  foul  from  the  body  in  the  moil: 
eminent  degree,  and  in  accuftoming  it  to  call  together  and  colled):  itfelf 
effentially  on  all  fides  from  the  body,  and  to  dwell  as  much  as  poffible,  both 
now  and  hereafter,  alone  by  itfelf,  becoming  by  this  mean  liberated(  from 
the  body  as  from  detaining  bonds?  —  Entirely  fo  (fays  he). — Is  not  death 
called  a  folution  and  feparation  of  the  foul  from  body  ? — Perfectly  fo  (fays 
he). — But  thofe  alone  who  philofophize  rightly  1 ,  as  we  have  faid,  always 

and 

be  nourifiied  and  to  deep;  phyfical  but  not  necefiary,  as  venereal  enjoyments ;  and  thofe  which 
are  neither  phyfical  nor  neeeffary,  as  the  decoration  of  the  body,  and  fuch  things  as  pertain  to 
variety  of  clothing:  for  that  thefe  la  ft  are  neither,  phyfical  nor  necefiary  is  evident  from  their  not 
being  ufed  by  other  animals.  As  there  are,  therefore,  thefe  three  energies,  the  philofopher,  fays 
Olympiodorus,  neither  ufes  thofe  which  are  phyfical  and  not  neeeffary,  nor  thofe  which  are  neither 
phyfical  nor  necefiary.  For  emiffions  in  deep  are  fufficient  to  him  for  the  difeharge  of  the  feed  ; 
and  he  pays  no  attention  to  external  decoration.  He  likewife  ufes  thofe  which  are  phyfical  and 
neeeffary,  no  further  than  necefihy  requires.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  philofopher  is  willing  to 
die,  and  confequently  meditates  death. 

1  Thofe  only,  fays  Olympiodorus,  who  philofoohize  rightly,  i.  e.  with  an  umleviating  energy, 
efpccially  and  always  providentially  attend  to  a  folution  from  the  body;  pofil-ffing  the  providential 
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and  elpecially  providentially  attend  to  the  folution  of  the  foul :  and  this  is 
the  meditation  of  philofophers,  a  folution  and  reparation  of  the  foul  from  the 
body  ;  or  do  you  not  think  fo  ? — I  do. — Would  it  nor,  therefore,  as  I  faid  at 
firft,  be  ridiculous  for  a  man  who  has  fo  prepared  himfelf  in  the  prefent  life 
as  to  approach  very  near  to  death,  to  live  indeed  in  the  manner  we  have 
defcribed,  and  yet,  when  death  arrives,  be  afflided  ?  would  not  this  this  be 
ridiculous? — How  indeed  (hould  it  not? — In  reality,  therefore  (fays  he),  O 
Simmias,  thofe  who  philofophize  rightly  will  meditate  how  to  die;  and  to  be 
dead  will  be  to  them  of  all  men  a  thing  the  leaf  terrible.  But  from  hence 
confider  as  follows :  for,  if  they  are  on  all  fides  enemies  to  the  body,  but 
defire  to  polfefs  the  foul  fubfifting  by  itfelf,  would  it  not  be  very  irrational 
for  them  to  be  terrified  and  troubled  when  death  approaches,  and  to  be  un¬ 
willing  to  depart  to  that  place,  where  when  they  have  arrived  they  may 
hope  to  enjoy  that  which  they  were  lovers  of  in  the  prefent  life  (but  they 
were  lovers  of  wifdom),  and  to  be  liberated  from  the  affociation  of  that 
nature  to  which  they  were  always  inimical  ?  Or  do  you  think  it  poffible, 
that  many  fhould  be  willing,  of  their  own  accord,  to  defcend  into  Hades, 
allured  by  the  hope  of  feeing  and  converfing  with  departed  beautiful  youths, 
wives  and  children  whom  they  have  loved  ;  and  that  the  true  lover  of  wif¬ 
dom,  who  has  exceedingly  nourifhed  this  hope,  that  he  fhall  never  poiTefs 
wifdom  as  he  ought  any  where  but  in  Hades,  fhould  be  afflidled  when  dying, 
and  fhould  not  depart  thither  with  readinefs  and  delight  ?  For  it  is  neceffary, 
my  friend,  to  think  in  this  manner  of  one  who  is  a  true  philofopher ;  fince 
fuch  a  one  is  very  much  of  opinion,  that  he  fhall  never  any  where,  but  in 
that  place,  acquire  the  poffeffion  of  wifdom  with  purity  ;  and  if  this  be  the 

energy  from  Prometheus,  but  the  efpecially  and  the  always  from  Hercules.  For  the  never-fail¬ 
ing  and  the  flrenuous  make  the  folution  ftrong.  In  confequence,  too,  of  being  deprived  of  good  we 
are  affli&ed,  and  fall  into  evil.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  when  we  are  liberated  from  evil,  and 
meet  with  good  ;  fo  that,  according  to  each  of  thefe,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  delighted  with  death, 
both  as  liberating  us  from  the  hated  body,  and  as  affording  us  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  truly 
defire.  As  fire  too  tends  downwards  by  violence  and  through  a  certain  artifice,  but  fpontaneoufly 
afcends,  becaufe  its  wholenefs  *  is  on  high;  in  like  manner  the  foul’s  attention  to  the  body  is  the 
effect  of  compulfion,  and  its  afcent  to  true  being  fpontaneous,  becaufe  its  feparate  wholenefs  is 
there. 

• 

*  See  the  Introduftion  to  the  Tinrueus. 
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cafe,  would  it  not  be  very  irrational,  as  we  juft  now  faid,  for  a  man  of  this 
kind  to  be  terrified  at  death  ? — Very  much  fo,  by  Jupiter,  fays  he. 

This  then  will  be  an  argument  fufficient  to  convince  you,  that  he  whom 
you  behold  affli&ed,  when  about  to  die,  is  not  a  philofopher,  but  a  lover  of 
body  ;  and  this  fame  perfon  is  a  lover  of  riches  and  honours,  either  defiring 
the  poft'effion  of  one  of  thefe,  or  of  both. — The  cafe  is  entirely  fo  (fays  he) 
as  you  reprefent  it. —  Does  not  then,  O  Simmias,  that  which  is  called  for¬ 
titude  eminently  belong  to  luch  as  are  thus  difpofed? — Entirely  fo,  (fays 
he). — Does  not  temperance  alfo,  which  even  the  multitude  thus  denominate 
as  a  virtue,  through  which  we  are  not  agitated  by  defires,  but  regard  them 
with  moderation  and  contempt ;  does  it  not,  I  fav,  belong  to  thole  only  who 
defpife  the  body  in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  and  live  in  the  exercife  of 
philofophy  ?— It  is  neceffary,  fays  he. — For,  if  you  are  willing  (fays  Socrates) 
to  confider  the  fortitude  and  temperance  of  others,  they  will  appear  to  you 
to  be  abfurdities. — But  how^,  Socrates  ?  You  know  (fays  he)  that  all  others 
look  upon  death  as  the  greateft  of  evils. — In  the  higheft  degree  fo,  fays  he. — 
Thofe  who  are  bold,  therefore,  among  thefe,  fuftain  death  when  they  do 
fuftain  it,  through  the  dread  of  greater  evils. — They  do  fo. — -All  men,  there¬ 
fore,  except  philofophers,  are  bold  through  fearing  and  dread,  though  it  is 
abfurd  that  any  one  Ihould  be  bold  through  fear  or  cowardice. — Entirely  fo. — 
But  what,  are  not  the  moderate  among  thefe  affedled  in  the  fame  manner? 
and  are  they  not  temperate  by  a  certain  intemperance?  Though  this  is  in  a 
certain  refpedf  impoffible,  yet  a  paffion  iimilar  to  this  happens  to  them  with 
refpedt  to  this  foolilh  temperance  :  for,  fearing  to  be  deprived  of  other  plea- 
fures  which  at  the  fame  time  they  defire,  they  abftain  from  others,  by  others 
being  vanquilhed.  And  though  they  call  intemperance  a  fubjection  to  plea- 
fares  ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  it  happens  to  them,  that,  being  vanquilhed  by- 
certain  plealures,  they  rule  over  others;  and  this  is  Iimilar  to  what  I  juft 
new  faid,  that  after  a  certain  manner  they  become  temperate  through  intem¬ 
perance. —  It  feems  fo,  indeed. — But,  O  bleffed  Simmias,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  right  road  to  virtue,  to  change  plealures  for  plealures,  pains  for  pains, 
fear  for  fear,  and  the  greater  for  the  lelfer,  like  pieces  of  money  :  but  that 
alone  is  the  proper  coin,  I  mean  wifdom,  for  which  all  thefe  ought  to  be 
changed.  And  indeed,  for  the  fake  of  this,  and  with  this  every  thing  muft 
in  reality  be  bought  and  fold,  both  fortitude  and  temperance,  juftice,  and, 
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in  011c  word,  true  virtue,  which  fubfifts  with  wifdom,  whether  pleafures  and 
pains,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  this  kind,  are  prefent  or  abfent :  but  if  thefe 
are  feparated  from  wifdom,  and  changed  from  one  another,  fuch  virtue  does 
not  merit  to  be  called  even  a  fhadowy  defeription,  but  is  in  reality  icrvile, 
and  pofiefifes  nothing  falutary  and  true.  But  that  which  is  in  reality  true 
virtue  1  is  a  purification  from  every  thing  of  this  kind  ;  and  temperance  and 

juflice, 

1  The  firft  of  the  virtues  are  the  phyfical,  which  are  common  to  brutes,  being  mingled  with  the 
temperaments,  and  for  the  moll  part  contrary  to  each  other;  or  rather  pertaining  to  the  animal. 
Or  it  may  be  faid  that  they  are  illuminations  from  reafon,  when  not  impeded  by  a  certain  bad 
temperament :  or  that  they  are  the  refult  of  energies  in  a  former  life.  Of  thefe  Plato  fpeaks  in  the 
Politicos  and  the  Laws.  The  ethical  virtues,  which  are  above  thefe,  are  ingenerated  by  cufloni 
and  a  certain  right  opinion,  and  are  the  virtues  of  children  when  well  educated.  Thefe  virtues 
alfo  are  to  be  found  in  fome  brute  animals.  They  likewife  tranfeend  the  temperaments,  and  on 
this  account  are  not  contrary  to  each  other.  Thefe  virtues  Plato  delivers  in  The  Laws.  They 
pertain  however  at  the  fame  time  both  to  reafon  and  the  irrational  nature.  In  the  third  rank 
above  thefe  are  the  political  virtues,  which  pertain  to  reafon  alone;  for  they  are  fcientific.  But 
they  are  the  virtues  of  reafon  adorning  the  irrational  part  as  its  inftrument;  through  prudence 
adorning  the  gnoftic,  through  fortitude  the  irafcible,  and  through  temperance  the  defiderativc 
power;  but  adorning  all  the  parts  of  the  irrational  nature  through  juftice.  And  of  thefe  virtues 
Plato  fpeaks  much  in  the  Republic.  Thefe  virtues,  too,  follow  each  other.  Above  thefe  are  the 
cathartic  virtues,  which  pertain  to  reafon  alone,  withdrawing  from  other  things  to  itfelf,  throw¬ 
ing  afide  the  inftruments  of  fenfe  as  vain,  reprefiing  alfo  the  energies  through  thefe  inftruments. 
and  liberating  the  foul  from  the  bonds  of  generation.  Plato  particularly  delivers  to  us  thefe 
virtues  in  this  dialogue.  Prior  to  thefe,  however,  are  the  theoretic  virtues,  which  pertain  to  the 
foul,  introducing  itfelf  to  natures  fuperior  to  itfelf,  not  only  gnoftically,  as  fome  one  may  be 
induced  to  think  from  the  name,  but  alfo  oreftically  :Tor  it  haftens  to  become,  as  it  were,  intellect 
inftead  of  foul ;  and  intellect,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  poffefies  both  defire  and  knowledge. 

O 

Thefe  virtues  are  the  converfe  of  the  political :  for,  as  the  latter  energize  about  things  fubordinate 
according  to  reafon,  fo  the  former  about  things  more  excellent  according  to  intellect.  Thefe 
virtues  Plato  delivers  in  the  Theretetus. 

According  to  Plotinus,  there  is  alfo  another  gradation  of  the  virtues  befides  thefe,  viz.  the 
paradigmatic.  For,  as  our  eye,  when  it  is  firft  illuminated  by  the  folar  light,  is  different 
from  that  which  illuminates,  as  being  illuminated,  but  afterwards  is  in  a  certain  refpeft 
united  and  conjoined  with  it,  and  becomes  as  it  were  folar  form  ;  fo  alfo  our  foul  at  firft  indeed  is 
illuminated  by  intelledft,  and  energizes  according  to  the  theoretic  virtues,  but  afterwards  becomes 
as  it  were,  that  which  is  illuminated,  and  energizes  uniformly  according  to  the  paradigmatic 
virtues.  And  it  is  the  bufinefs  indeed  of  philofophy  to  make  us  intellect;  but  of  theurev  to 
unite  us  to  i n tell igi bles,  fo  as  that  we  may  energize  paradigmatically.  And  as,  when  pofleflinf 
the  phyfical  virtues,  we  know  mundane  bodies  (for  the  fubje&s  to  virtues  of  this  kind  are  bodies) ; 
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juftice,  fortitude,  and  prudence  itfelf,  are  each  of  them  a  certain  purification. 
And  thofe  who  inftituted  the  myfteries  for  us  appear  to  have  been  by  no 

means 

fo,  from  poffelfing  the  ethical  virtues,  we  know  the  fate  of  the  univerfe,  becaufe  fate  is  converfant 
with  irrational  lives.  For  the  rational  foul  is  not  under  fate  ;  and  the  ethical  virtues  are  irrational. 
According  to  the  political  virtues  we  know  mundane  affairs,  and  according  to  the  cathartic 
fupermundane ;  but  as  pofleffing  the  theoretic  we  know  intellectual,  and  from  the  paradig¬ 
matic  intelligible  natures.  Temperance  alfo  pertains  to  the  ethical  virtues;  juftice  to  the  politi¬ 
cal,  on  account  of  compacts;  fortitude  to  the  cathartic,  through  not  verging  to  matter ;  and 
prudence  to  the  theoretic.  Obferve  too,  that  Plato  calls  the  phyfical  virtues  fervile,  becaufe  they 
may  fubfift  in  fervile  fouls ;  but  he  calls  the  ethical  <rxioypa<piai,  becaufe  their  poflfefl'ors  only  know 
that  the  energies  of  fuch  virtues  are  right,  but  do  not  know  why  they  are  fo.  It  is  well  obferved 
too  here,  by  Olympiodorus,  that  Plato  calls  the  cathartic  and  theoretic  virtues,  thofe  which  are 
in  reality  true  virtues.  He  alfo  feparates  them  in  another  way,  viz.  that  the  politic  are  not 
teleftic,  i.  e.  do  not  pertain  to  myftic  ceremonies,  but  that  the  cathartic  and  theoretic  are  teleftic. 
Hence,  fays  Olympiodorus,  the  cathartic  are  denominated  from  the  purification  which  is  ufed  in 
the  myfteries;  but  the  theoretic  from  perceiving  things  divine,  avro  1  ou  r a  Seta  opav.  On  this 
account  he  accords  with  the  Orphic  verfes,  that 

The  foul  that  uninitiated  dies. 

Plung’d  in  the  blacked  mire  in  Hades  lies. 

For  initiation  is  the  Bacchic  myfleries  of  the  virtues  (texetw  yap  ecrnv  »  ruv  aptruv  «).  Olym¬ 

piodorus  alfo  further  obferves,  that  by  the  thyrfus-bearers,  Plato  means  thofe  that  energize 
according  to  the  political  virtues,  but  by  the  Bacchuses  thofe  that  exercife  the  cathartic  virtues. 
For  we  are  bound  in  matter  as  Titans,  through  the  great  partibility  of  our  nature;  but  we  rife 
from  the  dark  mire  as  Bacchuses.  Hence  we  become  more  prophetic  at  the  time  of  death  :  and 
Bacchus  is  the  infpeeftive  guardian  of  death,  becaufe  he  is  likewife  of  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  Bacchic  (acred  rites. 

It  is  here  too  neceffarv  to  obferve,  that  all  the'virtues  exhibit  their  proper  characters,  thefe  being 
every  where  common,  but  fubfifting  appropriately  in  each.  For  the  charafteriftic  property  of 
fortitude  is  the  not  declining  to  things  fubordinate ;  of  temperance,  a  converfion  from  an  inferior 
nature;  of  juftice,  a  proper  energy,  and  adapted  to  being;  and  of  prudence,  the  election  and 
felection  of  things  good  and  evil.  Obferve  too,  with  Olympiodorus,  that  all  the  virtues  are  in  the 
Gods  :  for  many  Gods,  fays  he,  are  adorned  with  their  appellations;  and  all  goodnefs  originates 
from  the  Gods.  Likewife  prior  to  things  which  fometimes  participate  the  virtues,  as  is  our  cafe, 
it  is  necefiary  there  fhould  be  natures  which  always  participate  them.  In  what  order,  therefore, 
do  the  virtues  fir  ft  appear?  Shall  we  fay  in  the  pfychical  ?  For  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  the 
foul;  and  election  and  pre-eleCtion  are  the  energies  and  projections  of  the  foul.  Hence  the 
Chaldaean  oracles  conjoin  fontal  virtue  with  fontal  foul,  or,  in  other  words,  with  foul  fubfifting 
according  to  caufe.  But  may  it  not  alfo  be  faid,  that  the  virtues  naturally  wiflr  to  give  an 
orderly  arrangement  to  diforder?  If  this  be  admitted,  they  will  originate  from  the  demiurgic 
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means  contemptible  perfons,  but  to  have  really  fignified  formerly,  in  an 
obfcure  manner,  that  whoever  defcended  1  into  Hades  uninitiated ,  and  with¬ 
out  being  a  partaker  of  the  my fl erics,  fiould  be  plunged  into  mire  ;  but  that 

order.  How  then  will  they  be  cathartic  there?  May  we  not  fay,  that  through  the  cathartic  virtues 
confidered  according  to  their  caufal  fubfiftcnce  in  Jupiter  the  demiurgus,  he  is  enabled  to  abide 
in  his  accuftomed  mode,  as  Plato  fays  in  the  Timseus  ?  And  further  ftill,  according  to  anticnt 
theologifts,  he  afcends  to  the  tower  of  Saturn. 

1  It  is  requifite,  fays  Olympiodorus,  that  dialedtic  conceptions  fhould  either  begin  from  divine 
renigmas,  unfolding  the  arcane  truth  which  they  contain ;  or  that  they  fhould  become  eftabliflicd 
in  them  as  in  a  port,  and  reft  in  the  demonftrations  of  them;  or  that  they  fhould  accompli fh 
both  thefe.  Olympiodorus  further  obferves  that  what  is  here  faid  imitates  the  myftic  and  mun¬ 
dane  circle  of  fouls;  for  thefe,  fays  he,  flying  from  an  impartible  and  Bacchic  life,  and  energiz¬ 
ing  according  to  that  which  is  Titannic,  become  fettered  and  imprifoned.  Abiding  however  in 
punifhment,  and  attending  to  themfelves,  they  are  purified  from  Titannic  defilements,  and,  pafiing 
into  a  colle£ted  from  a  difperfed  fubfiftence,  they  become  Bacchuscs,  i.  e.  entire  and  perfeft, 
according  to  the  Bacchus  that  abides  on  high.  In  the  myfteries  too,  fays  Olympiodorus,  popu¬ 
lar  purifications  firft  take  the  lead  ;  in  the  next  place,  fuch  as  are  more  arcane  than  thefe;  in 
the  third  place,  things  permanently  abiding  are  introduced;  in  the  fourth  place,  perceptions  with 
the  eyes  clofed  and,  in  the  laft  place,  an  infpedlion  of  the  things  themfelves  (nro7rrcitxi) .  ort 

ev  tciJ  Upoi;  nyouvTO  fJ.sv  ca  7ra^aot  xa9xp<r£is‘  eltx  rai/Tat;  aTroppriTOTEpctr  /j.etx  S's  Taurtz;  ct/crratrEif 
vrapEtMpiSavmTo'  xai  tfu  raurais  pu/y<TEt;'  ev  teXei  3e  evtokteicu.  Hence,  fays  he,  the  ethical  and  politi¬ 
cal  virtues  are  analogous  to  the  apparent  purifications ;  but  fuch  of  the  cathartic  virtues  as  rejedt 
every  thing  external,  to  the  more  arcane  purifications.  The  energies  alfo  which  are  theoretic 
about  intelligibles,  are  analogous  to  the  things  which  permanently  abide ;  but  the  contradlions 
of  thefe  energies  into  the  impartible  are  analogous  to  the  perceptions  with  the  eyes  clofed ;  and 
the  Ample  intuitive  perceptions  of  Ample  forms,  to  epoptic  vifion,  or  an  infpedlion  of  the  things 
themfelves. 

Olympiodorus  further  obferves,  that  the  fcope  of  the  myfteries  is  to  lead  back  fouls  to  that  end 
from  which  as  a  principle  they  made  their  firft  defeent ;  and  in  which  alfo  Bacchus  eftablifhed  them, 
feating  them  in  the  throne  of  his  proper  father;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  whole  of  that  life  of  which 
Jupiter  is  the  fource.  He,  therefore,  who  is  initiated,  neceflarily  dwells  with  the  Gods,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fcope  of  the  initiating  deities.  But  the  greateft  and  mod  myftical  facrifices  (texetcci), 
fays  he,  are  twofold ;  the  one  here,  being  certain  preparations;  and  the  other  hereafter.  The 
latter  alfo,  he  adds,  are  in  his  opinion  twofold  ;  fome  taking  place  about  the  pneumatic  vehicle,  as 
here  about  the  ftielly  body  (wept  tov  oarpstvov),  and  others  about  the  luciform  vehicle.  For  there 
are  three  gradations  of  myftic  as  well  as  of  philofophic  afeent.  For  philofophers  are  led  back 
to  their  priftine  condition  in  the  three  thoufandth  year,  as  it  is  faid  in  the  Phaedrus ;  and  a 
chiliad,  or  a  thoufand,  fignifies  a  perfeift  and  periodic  life.  He,  therefore,  who  is  uninitiated,  as 
remaining  mod  remote  from  his  proper  end,  lies  in  mire  here,  and  much  more  there;  for  he  is 
merged  in  the  impurity  of  matter. 
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whoever  arrived  there ,  purified  and  initiated ,  Jhould  dwell  with  the  Gods. 
For,  as  it  is  faid  by  thole  who  write  about  the  myfteries, 


“  The  thyrfus-bearers  1  numerous  are  feen, 

“  But  few  the  Bacchuses  have  always  been.” 

Thefe  few  are,  in  my  opinion,  no  other  than  thofe  who  philofophize 
rightly ;  and  that  I  may  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  thefe,  I  lhall  leave 
nothing  unattempted,  but  exert  myfelf  in  all  poffible  ways.  But  whether 
or  not  my  exertions  will  be  properly  direfted,  and  whether  I  fhall  accomplish 
any  thing  when  I  arrive  thither,  I  fhall  clearly  know,  very  fhortly,  if  Divinity 
pleafes,  as  it  appears  to  me.  And  this  (fays  he),  Simmias  and  Cebes,  is  my 
apology2,  why  upon  leaving  you,  and  the  rulers  of  the  prefent  life,  I  ought 
not  to  be  affiidled  and  indignant,  fince  I  am  perfuaded  that  I  fhall  there 
meet  with  maflers  and  companions  not  lefs  good  than  fuch  as  are  here. 
This  indeed  is  incredible  to  many  ;  but  if  my  apology  fhall  have  more  in¬ 
fluence  with  you  than  with  the  judges  of  the  Athenians,  it  will  have  a  good 
effedL 


1  The  thyrfus,  fays  Olympiodorus,  is  a  fymbol  of  material  and  partible  fabrication,  on  account 
of  its  divulfed  continuity,  whence  alfo  it  is  a  Titannic  plant.  For  it  is  extended  before  Bacchus 
inftead  of  his  paternal  fceptre,  and  through  this  they  call  him  into  a  partial  nature.  Befides, 
fays  he,  the  Titans  are  thyrfus-bearers  ;  and  Prometheus  concealed  fire  in  a  reed,  whether  by  this 
we  are  to  underhand  that  he  draws  down  celefiial  light  into  generation,  or  impels  foul  into  body, 
or  calls  forth  divine  illumination,  the  whole  of  which  is  ungenerated,  into  generation.  Hence 
Socrates  Orphically  calls  the  multitude  thyrfus-bearers,  as  living  Titannically.  Olympiodorus 
further  adds,  that  he  who  lives  Bacchically,  now  refts  from  his  labours,  is  liberated  from  his 
bonds,  and  difmiffes  his  guard,  or  rather  his  confined  life;  and  fuch  a  one  is  a  cathartic  philo- 
fopher.  Some  too,  fays  he,  prefer  philofopby ,  as  Porphyry  and  Plotinus,  and  many  other  phi- 
lofophers ;  but  others  prefer  the  hieratic  difcipline,  or  the  difcipline  pertaining  to  facred  cere¬ 
monies,  as  Jamblichus,  Syrianus,  and  Proclus,  and  all  the  hieratic  philofophers.  Plato,  however, 
knowing  that  much  may  be  faid  on  both  Tides,  colleds  the  arguments  into  one,  by  calling  the 
philofopher  a  Bacchus. 

*  The  apology  of  Socrates  is  twofold,  one  to  the  Athenian  judges,  and  the  other  to  the  rnoft 
Pennine  of  his  afibciates.  The  one  contending  for  the  fafety  of  the  animal,  i.  e.  of  the  compofite 
of  foul  and  body,  but  the  other  for  the  feparate  and  proper  life  of  the  foul.  The  one  alfo  being  a 
mixture  of  fciencc  and  opinion,  but  the  other  of  intellect  and  fcienee.  The  one  proceeding  from 
the  political  life,  but  the  other  from  the  cathartic  life.  And  the  one  evincing  that  the  death 
which  is  apparent  and  known  to  all  men  is  good  ;  but  the  other,  that  this  muft  be  afierted  of  the 
true  death,  and  which  is  only  known  to  philofophers.  VTe.0 
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When  Socrates  had  thus  fpoken,  Cebes,  renewing  the  difcourfe,  faid,  Other 
things,  Socrates,  appear  to  me  to  be  well  fpoken;  but  what  you  have  afTerted 
about  the  foul  will  produce  in  men  much  incredulity,  who  think,  when  it  is 
liberated  from  the  body,  that  it  is  no  longer  any  where,  but  that,  on  that 
very  day  in  which  a  man  dies,  it  is  corrupted  1  and  perifhes,  and  this  imme¬ 
diately  as  it  is  freed  from  the  body  ;  and,  befides  this,  that  on  its  departure  it 
becomes  diffipated  like  wind  or  fmoke,  makes  its  efcape,  and  flies  away,  and 
is  no  longer  any  where  :  for  if  it  remained  any  where  eflentially  collected  in 
itfelf,  and  liberated  from  thofe  evils  which  you  have  now  enumerated,  there 
would  be  an  abundant  and  fair  hope,  Socrates,  that  what  you  have  afferted 
is  true.  But  it  will  perhaps  require  no  fmall  allurement  and  faith,  in  order 
to  be  perfuaded  that  the  foul  remains,  though  the  man  dies,  and  that  it 
poflefles  a  certain  power  and  prudence. — You  fpeak  the  truth,  Cebes  (fays 
Socrates);  but  what  fhall  we  do  ?  Are  you  willing  that  we  fhould  difcourfe 
about  thefe  particulars,  whether  it  is  proper  that  this  fhould  be  the  cafe 
with  the  foul,  or  not? — Indeed  (fays  Cebes),  I  fhall  hear  with  great  pleafure 
your  opinion  on  this  fubject. — For  I  do  not  think  (anfvvered  Socrates)  that 
any  one  who  fhould  hear  this  difcuflion,  even  though  he  fhould  be  a  comic 
poet,  could  fay  that  I  trifled,  and  difcourfed  about  things  not  accommodated 
to  my  condition.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  therefore,  and  it  is  requiflte  to  in- 
veftigate  thefe  particulars,  let  us  confider  whether  the  fouls  of  dead  men 
furvive  in  Blades,  or  not. 

The  aflfertion  indeed,  which  we  now  call  to  mind,  is  an  antient  one,  I 
mean  that  fouls  departing  from  hence  exifl:  in  Hades,  and  that  they  again 
return  hither,  and  are  generated  from  the  dead.  And  if  the  cafe  is  Inch, 
that  living*  natures  are  again  generated  from  the  dead,  can  there  beany 

other 

1  Some,  fays  Olympiodorus,  immortalize  the  foul  from  the  rational  part  as  far  as  to  the  ani¬ 
mated  habit,  as  the  Pythagorean  Numenius.  Others  as  far  as  to  nature,  as  Plotinus.  Others  as- 
far  as  to  the  irrational  part,  as  among  the  antients  Xenocrates  and  Speufippus,  but  among  the 
moderns  Jambiichus  and  Plutarch.  Others  attain  as  far  only  as  to  the  rational  foul,  as  Proclus 
and  Porphyry.  Others  as  far  only  as  to  intellect;  for  they  fuppofe  that  the  doxaftio  part  is  cor¬ 
rupted,  as  many  of  the  Peripatetics.  And  others  as  far  as  to  the  whole  foul;  for  they  admit  that 
partial  fouls  are  corrupted  into  the  whole  foul  of  the  univerfe. 

*  The  defign  of  what  is  here  faid  is  not  to  fliow  that  the  foul  is  immortal,  hut  that  it  continue •; 
for  a  certain  time  after  the  diliolution  of  the  body,  Jambiichus,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by 
5  Olympiodorus,, 
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other  confeqiience  than  that  our  fouls  are  there  ?  for  they  could  not  be  again 
o-enerated  if  they  had  no  fubfiftence  ;  and  this  will  be  a  fufficient  argument 
that  thefe  things  are  fo,  if  it  is  really  evident  that  the  living  cannot  be  gene¬ 
rated  from  any  thing  elfe  than  the  dead.  But,  if  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  adduce  fome  other  reafon. — Entirely  fo  (fays  Cebes). — You 
fhould  not,  therefore  (fays  he),  confder  this  affertion  with  refpedl  to  men 
alone,  if  you  wifh  to  learn  with  facility ;  but  we  fhould  furvey  it  as  con¬ 
nected  with  all  animals  and  plants,  and,  in  one  word,  with  every  thing 
which  is  endued  with  generation.  Are  not  all  things,  therefore,  fo  gene¬ 
rated,  that  they  are  produced  no  otberwife  than  contraries  from  contraries, 

I  mean  thofe  to  which  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens  ?  as  the  beautiful  is 
contrary  to  the  bafe,  and  the  juft  to  the  unjuft;  and  a  thoufand  other  par¬ 
ticulars  iubfift  in  the  fame  manner.  We  fhould  confider,  therefore,  whether 
it  is  neceffary,  refpe&ing  every  thing  which  has  a  contrary,  that  this  contrary 
fhould  be  generated  from  nothing  elfe  than  that  which  is  its  contrary.  As 
for  inftance,  is  it  not  neceffary  that,  when  any  thing  becomes  greater,  it 
fhould  become  fo  from  being  before  fmaller  ? — It  is  fo  (fays  he).— -And 
is  not  the  weaker  generated  from  the  ftronger,  and  the  fvvifter  from 
the  flower  ? — Entirely  fo. — But  what  if  any  thing  becomes  worfe,  muft  it 

Olympiodorus,  thought  that  each  of  the  arguments  in  the  Phredo  demonftrated  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  But,  as  Olympiodorus  juftly  obferves,  Jamblichus  Paid  this  in  confequence  of  ener¬ 
gizing  according  to  intellect  enthufiaftically,  which,  fays  he,  was  ufual  with  him. 

Proclus,  or  rather  Svrianus,  as  we  learn  from  Olympiodorus,  collefts  that  life  and  death  are 
generated  from  each  other,  becaufe  life  is  a  conjundlion  and  death  a  disjundtion.  But  thefe  are 
contraries;  and  contraries  change  into  each  other;  for  that  contraries  change  into  each  other,  the 
text  (hows  in  a  threefold  refpeift.  Firft,  from  induction.  Secondly,  from  generations  themfelves, 
and  the  ways  which  lead  to  them  :  for  if  the  ways  change  into  each  other,  as  for  inftance  whiten¬ 
ing  into  blackening,  much  more  muft  the  ends  change  into  each  other,  viz.  the  white  into  the 
black.  1  hirdly,  becaufe  nature  would  be  mutilated,  if  one  of  two  contraries  changed  into  the  other, 
and  the  other  not;  and  alfo  becaufe  in  time  the  other  would  fail,  and  nothing  would  be  contrary, 
the  remainder  not  having  any  thing  into  which  it  can  change.  Juft  as  if  a  vigilant  fhould  be 
changed  into  a  fteepy  ftate,  but  not  on  the  other  hand  a  fleepy  into  a  vigilant  ftate,  the  delufion  of 
Endymion,  as  Socrates  lavs,  would  take  place;  for  not  only  he,  but  all  things,  would  deep. 
Endymion,  however,  is  faid  to  have  dept  perpetually,  becaufe  he  applied  h  imfelfin  folitude  to 
the  ftudv  of  aftronomy.  Hence,  too,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  beloved  by  the  moon. 

It  is  likewile  neceffary  to  obferve  that  Plato  here  fpeaks  of  things  which  are  properly  contraries; 
and  that,  if  he  alfo  makes  mention  of  relatives,  thefe,  from  the  participation  of  contraries,  change 
into  each  other. 
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not  become  fo  from  the  better  ?  and  if  more  juft,  muft  it  not  be  generated 
from  the  more  unjuft  ? — How  fliould  it  not  ? — We  have  then  (fays  he) 
fuffieiently  determined  this,  that  every  thing  is  thus  generated,  viz.  con¬ 
traries  from  contraries. — Entirely  fo.— But  what,  is  there  any  thing  among 
thefe  which  has  a  middle  fubfiftence  between  both  (fince  all  contraries  are 
two),  fo  as  to  caufe  two  generations  from  this  to  that,  and  from  that  again 
to  this  ?  for  between  a  greater  and  a  lefler  thing  there  is  increafe  and  dimi¬ 
nution  ;  and  hence  we  fay  that  the  one  is  increafed,  but  the  other  dimi- 
nifhed. — It  is  fo  (fays  he). — And  muft  not  to  be  feparated  and  mingled,  to 
be  cooled  and  heated,  and  every  thing  in  the  fame  manner,  though  fome- 
times  we  do  not  diftinguifh  the  feveral  particulars  by  names,  muft  they  not 
in  reality  be  every  where  thus  circumftanced,  be  generated  from  each  other, 
and  be  fubjedt  to  a  mutual  generation  of  each  into  one  another  ? — Entirely  fo 
(fays  he). 

What  then  (fays  Socrates),  is  there  any  thing  contrary  to  the  being  alive, 
as  fleeping  is  contrary  to  waking  ? — Entirely  fo  (fays  he). — But  what  is  this 
contrary  r — To  be  dead. — Are  not  thefe,  therefore,  generated  from  each 
other,  fince  they  are  contraries  r  and  fince  they  are  two,  are  there  not  two 
o-enerations  between  them  ? — How  fhould  there  not  ? — I  will,  therefore 
(fays  Socrates),  tell  you  what  one  of  thefe  conjunctions  is  which  I  have  juft 
now  fpoken  of,  and  what  its  generations  are  ;  do  you  tell  me  what  the  other 
is.  But  I  fay,  that  the  one  of  thefe  is  to  Jlee/i ,  but  the  other  to  awake  ;  and 
from  fleeping  awaking  is  generated,  and  from  awaking  fleeping ;  and  the 
generations  of  thefe  are  on  the  one  hand  to  be  laid  afleep,  and  on  the  other 
to  be  roufed.  Have  I  fuffieiently  explained  this  to  you  or  not  ? — Perfe&ly 
fo. — Do  you,  therefore  (fays  he),  inform  me,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  concerning 
life  and  death. — Do  you  not  fay  that  living  is  the  contrary  of  to  be  dead? — I 
do. — And  that  they  are  generated  from  each  other? — Certainly. — What 
then  is  generated  from  that  which  is  alive  r — That  which  is  dead  (favs 
he). — But  what  (fays  Socrates)  is  generated  from  the  dead? — It  is  neceflary 
to  confefs  (fays  he)  that  this  muft  be  the  living . — From  the  dead,  therefore 
(fays  he),  O  Cebes,  living  things,  and  men  who  are  alive,  are  generated. — 
It  appears  fo,  (fays  he). — Our  fouls  therefore  (fays  Socrates)  fubfift  in 
Hades. — So  it  feems» — Is  not,  therefore,  one  of  the  generations  fubfifting 
about  thefe  manifeft  l  for  to  die  is,  I  think,  fuffieiently  clear  ;  is  it  not  ? — 
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Entirely  fo  (lays  he).— -What  then  lliall  we  do  ?  fhall  we  not  render  back 
a  contrary  generation  in  its  turn,  but  fay  that  nature  is  defective  and  lame 
in  this  particular  ?  Or  is  it  neceffary  to  affign  a  certain  contrary  generation  to 
the  being  dead? — Entirely  fo,  fays  he.— But  what  is  this  ? — To  be  rejiored back 
again  to  life. — But  (fays  Socrates),  if  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  to  revive  again, 
will  not  this  reviving  be  a  generation  from  the  dead  to  the  living  ? — Perfectly 
fo.- — This  then  is  agreed  upon  by  us,  that  the  living  are  generated  from  the 
dead  no  lefs  than  the  dead  from  the  living  :  but,  this  being  the  cafe,  it  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  argument  to  prove  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  muff  neceffarily  exiff  fome- 
where,  from  whence  they  may  again  be  generated. — It  appears  to  me  (fays 
he),  Socrates,  that  this  mud:  neceffarily  follow  from  what  has  been  admitted. 

Take  notice  then  (fays  he),  O  Cebes  !  that  we  have  not  unjuftly  made 
thefe  conceffions,  as  it  appears  to  me  :  tor  if  other  things,  when  generated, 
were  not  always  reftored  in  the  place  of  others,  revolving  as  it  were  in  a 
circle,  but  generation  ffibfifted  according  to  a  right  line,  proceeding  from 
one  thing  alone  into  its  oppofite,  without  recurring  again  to  the  other,  and 
making  an  inflection,  you  know  that  all  things  would  at  length  poffefs  the 
fame  form,  would  be  affected  with  the  fame  paffion,  and  would  ceafe  to  be 
generated. — How  do  you  fay  ?  (fays  he.) — It  is  by  no  means  difficult  (replies 
Socrates)  to  underffand  what  I  affert  ;  but  juft  as  if  there  fhould  be  Inch  a 
thing  as  falling  adeep  without  recurring  again  to  a  vigilant  ffate,  generated 
from  a  fleepy  condition,  you  know  that  all  things  would  at  length  exhibit 
the  deludons  of  Endymion,  and  would  nowhere  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
view,  becaufe  every  thing  elfe  would  buffer  the  fame  as  happened  to  him, 
viz.  would  be  laid  adeep.  And  if  all  things  were  mingled  together,  with¬ 
out  ever  being  feparated,  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  would  foon  be  verified  ; 
for  all  things  would  be  at  once  collected  in  a  heap.  In  the  fame  manner, 
my  dear  Simmias,  if  all  fuch  things  as  participate  of  life  fhould  die,  and 
after  they  are  dead  fhould  abide  in  that  lifelefs  form,  and  not  revive  again, 
would  there  not  be  a  great  neeeffity  that  all  things  fhould  at  length  die,  and 
that  nothing  fhould  live  ?  for  if  living  beings  are  generated  from  other  things, 
and  living  beings  die,  how  can  it  be  otherwife  but  that  all  things  mud  be 
extinguifhed  through  being  dead? — It  appears  to  me,  Socrates  (lays  Cebes), 
that  it  can  not  be  otherwife  ;  and  in  my  opinion  you  perfectly  fpeak  the 
truth: — tor  to  me,  Cebes  (fays  Socrates),  it  feems  to  be  fo  more  than  any 
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thing,  and  that  vvc  have  not  afTented  to  this  through  deception  ;  but  that 
there  is  fiich  a  thing  in  reality  as  reviving  again  ;  that  the  living  are  gene¬ 
rated  from  the  dead  ;  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  have  a  fubfiflence  ;  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  good  after  this  life  will  be  better  than  at  prefent ;  but 
of  the  evil,  worfe. 

But  (fays  Cebes,  interrupting  him),  according  to  that  do&rine,  Socrates, 
which  you  are  frequently  accuftomed  to  employ  (if  it  is  true),  that  learning, 
with  refpedt  to  us,  is  nothing  elfe  than  reminifcence  * ;  according  to  this,  it 

is 

1  Socrates,  having  fhown  from  life  and  death  that  the  foul  remains  after  its  reparation  from 
the  body,  now  (hows,  from  difcipline  being  reminifcence,  that  it  fubfifted  prior  to  the  body  ;  fo 
that  from  both  thefe  pofitions  it  may  he  collected  that  (he  foul  endures  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  the  body.  Olympiodorus  however  again  informs  us  that  Jamblichus  thought  that  each  of 
thefe  pofitions  evinced  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  For,  fays  he,  if  life  and  death  are  always 
from  each  other,  the  foul  is  perpetual;  and  if  alfo  difciplines  are  reminifcences,  according  to  this 
alfo  the  foul  lives  for  ever.  So  that,  by  uniting  both  the  arguments,  he  concludes  that  the  foul  is 
without  generation  and  incorruptible.  However,  as  Olympiodorus  juftly  obferves,  neither  nor 
both  of  thefe  pofitions  demonftrate  that  the  foul  is  immortal,  but  that  it  fubfifts  for  a  certain  time 
prior  and  pofterior  to  the  body.  Hence  Plato,  perceiving  that  he  had  not  yet  fufficiently  demon- 
ftrated  the  thing  propofed,  introduces  other  arguments  in  proof  of  it;  and  the  fifth  alone  properly 
demonftrates  the  immortality  of  the  foul  from  its  efifence. 

Since  however,  fays  Olympiodorus,  the  difcourfe  is  now  about  reminifcence,  and  memory  is 
proximate  to  reminifcence,  and  oblivion  is  oppofed  to  memory,  let  us  define  what  each  of 
thefe  three  is,  from  their  appellations.  Reminifcence,  therefore,  is  renewed  memory*,  as  its 
name  evinces.  But  memory  is  permanency  of  intellect  f.  And  oblivion  is  as  it  were  a  certain 
dimnefs  of  the  fight  J.  For  as  dimnefs  is  an  impediment  to  the  fight,  fo  oblivion  is  a  dimnefs  of 
our  knowledge,  as  it  were  of  our  fight.  For  memory,  which  is  permanency  of  intellect,  is  firft 
beheld  in  intellect ;  (nice  it  is  a  liable  colledlion  of  knowledge  :  juft  as  the  ever  is  liability  of  bein^, 
and  immortality  is  {lability  of  life ;  for  it  is  inextinguifhable  life.  In  like  manner  memory  is 
liability  of  knowledge.  As,  therefore,  our  foul  does  not  poflefs  infinite  power  according  to  know¬ 
ledge,  though  it  does  according  to  life,  hence  oblivion  intervening,  reminifcence  is  a  certain 
regeneration  as  it  were  of  knowledge.  Memory  hkewife  firll  fubfifts  in  intellect,  becaufe  intellect 
always  underllands  and  abides  in  itfelf;  but  fecondarily  in  divine  fouls,  as  poftefting  tranfilive 
intellc&ionSj  and  not  knowing  all  things  without  time,  and  colle&ivelv ;  and  it  fubfifts,  in  the 
third  place,  in  our  fouls,  in  which  oblivion  alfo  intervenes.  Memory  likewife  is  fimilar  to 
eternity,  perpetually  fubfilling  about  the  fame;  but  reminifcence,  to  time,  through  its  tranfition. 

But  as  Socrates  lhows  from  reminifcence  that  the  foul  fubfifted  prior  to  the  body,  the  following 
Platonic  arguments  in  defence  of  the  foul’s  pre-exiftence  are  offered  to  the  earned  confideration  of 

'•  *  AvapvYirii;  e<tti  avanwvit  ftvnpvf'  f  Myy/xn  /ctovn  tov  vow.  t  AriQn  ce  oiov  hr/xy  ti?. 
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is  heceiTary  that  we  muft  have  learned  the  things  which  we  now  call  to  mind 
in  home  former  period  of  time.  But  this  is  impoffible,  unlefs  our  loul  fub- 

the  reader.  Unlefs  the  foul  then  had  a  being  prior  to  her  connexion  with  the  prefent  body,  fhe 
never  would  be  led  to  fearch  after  knowledge.  For  if  the  objedts  of  her  inveftigation  were  thing? 
which  {he  had  never  before  been  acquainted  with,  how  could  {he  ever  be  certain  that  (Ire  detected 
them  ?  Indeed  it  would  be  as  impoffible  on  this  hypothefis  for  the  foul  to  know  any  thing  about 
them,  even  when  the  perceived  them,  as  it  would  be  to  tell  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  an  unknown 
language  on  hearing  them  pronounced.  The  Peripatetics,  in  order  to  fubvert  this  confequence, 
have  recourfe  to  an  intellect  in  capacity,  which  is  the  paffive  recipient  of  all  forms.  The  doubt 
however  {till  remains.  For  how  does  this  intelledl  underftand  ?  For  it  muft  either  underftand  the 
things  which  it  already  knows,  or  things  which  it  does  not  know.  But  the  Stoics  aflert,  that 
natural  conceptions  are  the  caufes  of  our  inveftigating  and  difcovering  truth.  If,  therefore,  thefe 
conceptions  are  in  capacity,  we  afk  the  fame  queftion  as  before;  but  if  they  are  in  energy,  why 
do  we  inveftiffats  things  which  we  know  ?  Laftly,  the  Eptcureans  affirm  that  anticipations  are 
the  caufes  of  our  inveftigations.  If  then  they  fay  that  thefe  anticipations  fubfift  diftindlly,  in- 
veftigation  muft  be  vain;  but  if  indiftindtly,  why  do  we  feek  after  any  thing  bcfides  thefe 
anticipations  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  why  do  we  feek  after  diftindl  knowledge,  of  which  we  have 
no  anticipation  ? 

Aeain,  there  are  numberlefs  inftances  of  perfons  that  are  terrified  at  certain  animals,  fuch  aa 
cats,  lizards,  and  tortoifes,  without  knowing  the  caufe  of  their  terror.  Thus  the  nephews  of 
Berius,  fays  Olympiodorus,  that  were  accuftomed  to  hunt  bears  and  lions,  could  not  endure  the 
fight  of  a  cock.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  a  certain  apothecary  could  look  undifturbed  at  afps 
and  fnakes,  but  was  fo  exceedingly  frightened  at  a  wafp,  that  he  would  run  from  it  crying  aloud, 
and  ftupened  with  terror.  Thus  too,  fays  he,  Themifon  the  phyfician  could  apply  himfelf  to  the 
cure  of  every  difeafe  except  the  hydrophobia ;  but  if  any  perfon  only  mentioned  this  difeafe,  he 
would  be  immediately  agitated,  and  fuffer  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  thofe  affiidled  with  this  malady. 
Now  it  is  impoffible  to  affign  any  other  fatisfadftory  caufe  of  all  this,  than  a  reminifcence  of  having 
fuffered  through  thefe  animals  in  a  prior  ftale  of  exiftenee. 

Further  ftill,  infants  are  not  feen  to  laugh  for  nearly  three  weeks  after  their  birth,  but  pafs  the 
greateft  part  of  this  time  in  fleep ;  however,  in  their  deep  they  are  often  feen  both  to  laugh  and 
cry.  But  how  is  it  poffible  that  this  can  any  otherwife  happen  than  through  the  foul  being  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  whirling  motions  of  the  animal  nature,  and  moved  in  conformity  to  the  paffions 
which  it  had  experienced  in  another  life  ?  Befides,  our  looking  into  ourfelves,  when  we  are 
endeavouring  to  difeover  any  truth,  evinces  that  we  inwardly  contain  truth,  though  concealed  in 
the  darknefs  of  oblivion.  The  delight  too  which  attends  our  difeovery  of  truth,  fufficiently  proves 
that  this  difeovery  is  nothing  more  than  a  recognition  of  fomething  moft  eminently  allied  to  our 
nature,  and  which  had  been,  as  it  were,  loft  in  the  middle  {pace  of  time,  between  our  former 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the  recovery' of  that  knowledge.  For  the  perception  of  a  thing  per¬ 
fectly  unknown  and  unconnected  with  our  nature,  would  produce  terrror  inftead  of  delight;  and 
things  are  pleating  only  in  proportion  as  they  poffiefs  fomething  known  and  domeftic  to  the  natures 
by  which  they  are  known. 
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lifted  fomewhere  before  it  took  up  its  refidence  in  this  human  form  ;  fo  that 
from  hence  the  foul  will  appear  to  be  a  certain  immortal  nature. — But, 
Cebes  (fays  Simmias,  interrupting  him),  recall  into  my  memory  what  demon- 
ftration3  there  are  of  thefe  particulars  ;  for  I  do  not  very  much  remember 
them  at  prefent. — The  truth  of  this  (fays  Cebes)  is  evinced  by  one  argument, 
and  that  a  moft  beautiful  one  ;  that  men,  when  interrogated,  if  they  are  but 
interrogated  properly,  will  fpeak  about  every  thing  juft  as  it  is.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  could  never  do  this  unlefs  Icience  and  right  reafon  refded  in 
their  natures.  And,  in  the  fecond  place,  if  any  one  leads  them  to  diagrams, 
or  any  thing  of  this  kind,  he  will  in  thefe  moft  clearly  diicover  that  this  is 
really  the  cafe. — But  if  you  are  not  perfuaded  from  this,  Simmias  (fays 
Socrates),  fee  if,  from  conftdering  the  fubjedt  in  this  manner,  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  as  we  do.  For  you  do  not  believe  how  that  which  is  called  learning 
is  reminifcence. — I  do  not  difoelieve  it  (fays  Simmias);  but  I  defire  to  be 
informed  concerning  this,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  our  dilcourfe,  I  mean 
reminifcence ;  and  indeed,  from  what  Cebes  has  endeavoured  to  fay,  I 
almoft  now  remember,  and  am  perfuaded :  but  neverthelefs  I  would  at 
prefent  hear  how  you  attempt  to  fupport  this  opinion. — We  defend  it  then 
(fays  Socrates)  as  follows  :  we  confefs  without  doubt,  that  if  any  one  calls 
any  thing  to  mind,  it  is  neceffary  that  at  fome  time  or  other  he  fhould  have 
previoufiy  known  this. — Entirely  fo  (fays  he). — Shall  we  not  confefs  this 
alfo  (fays  Socrates),  that  when  fcience  is  produced  in  us,  after  fome  parti¬ 
cular  manner,  it  is  reminifcence  ?  But  I  mean  by  a  particular  manner,  thus : 
If  any  one,  upon  feeing  or  hearing  any  thing,  or  apprehending  it  through 
the  medium  of  any  other  fenfe,  fhould  not  only  know  it,  but  fhould  alfo 
think  upon  fomething  elfe,  of  which  there  is  not  the  fame,  but  a  different 
fcience,  fhould  we  not  juftly  fay,  that  he  recollects  or  remembers  the  par¬ 
ticular,  of  which  he  receives  a  mental  conception  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? — 
Thus  (fays  Socrates)  :  In  a  certain  refpect  the  fcience  of  a  man  is  different 
from  that  of  a  lyre. — How  fhould  it  not  ? — Do  you  not,  therefore,  know 
that  lovers  when  they  fee  a  lyre,  or  a  veftment,  or  any  thing  elfe  which  the 
objects  of  their  affedtion  were  accuftomcd  to  ufe,  no  looner  know  the  lyre, 
than  they  immediately  receive  in  their  dianoetic  part  the  form  of  the  be¬ 
loved  perfon  to  whom  the  lyre  belonged  ?  But  this  is  no  other  than  remi¬ 
nifcence  :  juft  as  any  one,  upon  feeing  Simmias,  often  recollects  Cebes ;  and 
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in  a  certain  reipect  an  infinite  number  of  fuch  particulars  continually  occur.-— 
An  infinite  number  indeed,  by  Jupiter  (fays  Simmias). — Is  not  then  (fays 
Socrates)  fomething  of  this  kind  a  certain  reminifcence ;  and  then  efpecially 
fb,  when  any  one  experiences  this  affection  about  things  which,  through 
time,  andceafingto  confider  them,  he  has  now  forgotten  ? — Entirely  fo  (fays 
Simmias).— But  what  (fays  Socrates),  does  it  happen,  that  when  any  one 
fees  a  painted  horfe  and  a  painted  lyre,  he  calls  to  mind  a  man  ?  and  that 
when  he  beholds  a  picture  of  Simmias,  he  recoliedts  Cebes  ?— Entirely  fo.— 
And  will  it  not  alfo  happen,  that  on  feeing  a  picture  of  Simmias  he  will 
recollect  Simmias  himfelf  ? — It  certainly  will  happen  fo  (fays  he). 

Does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  in  all  thefe  infiances  reminifcence  partly 
takes  place  from  things  fimilar,  and  partly  from  fuch  as  are  diffimilar  ? — It 
cloes. — But  when  any  one  recolledls  any  thing  from  fimilars,  muft  it  not 
alfo  happen  to  him,  that  he  muft  know  whether  this  fimilitude  is  deficient 
in  any  refpedl,  as  to  likenefs,  from  that  particular  of  which  he  has  the 
remembrance  ? — It  is  neceffary  (fays  he). — Confider  then  (lays  Socrates)  if 
the  following  particulars  are  thus  circumftanced  :  Do  we  fay  that  any 
thing  is  in  a  certain  refpedf  equal  ?  I  do  not  fay  one  piece  of  wood  to 
another,  nor  one  ftone  to  another,  nor  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind  ;  but  do. 
we  fay  that  equal  itfelf,  which  is  fomething  different  from  all  thefe,  is 
fomething  or  nothing  ? — We  fay  it  is  fomething  different,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates 
('fays  Simmias),  and  that  in  a  wonderful  manner. — Have  we  alfo  a  fcientific 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  equal  itfelf  ?— Entirely  fo  (fays  he). — But  from 
whence  do  we  receive  the  fcience  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  particulars  we 
have  juft  now  lpoken  of,  viz.  on  feeing  wood,  ftones,  or  other  things  of 
this  kind,  which  are  equals,  do  we  not  form  a  conception  of  that  which  is 
different  from  thefe  ?  But  confider  the  affair  in  this  manner  :  Do  not  equal 
ftones  and  pieces  of  wood,  which  fometimes  remain  the  fame,  at  one  time 
appear  equal,  and  at  another  not?- — Entirely  fo. — But  what,  can  equals 
ihemfelves  ever  appear  to  you  unequal  ?  or  can  equality  feem  to  be  in¬ 
equality  ? — By  no  means,  Socrates. — Thefe  equals,  therefore,  are  not  the 
fame  with  equal  itfelf.— By  no  means,  Socrates,  as  it  appears  to  me. — But 
from  thefe  equals  (fays  he),  which  are  different  from  equal  itfelf,  you  at  the 
fame  time  underftand  and  receive  the  fcience  of  equal  itfelf  \ — You  fpeak 
moft  true  (fays  he).— I  it  not,  therefore,  either  fimilar  to  thefe  or  diffi- 
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milar  r — Entirely  To. — But  indeed  (lays  Socrates)  this  is  of  no  confequence  : 
for  while,  in  confequence  of  feeing  one  thing,  you  underftand  another,  from 
the  view  of  this,  whether  it  is  diffimilar  or  fimilar,  it  is  neceffary  that  this 
conception  of  another  thing  fhould  be  reminifcence. — Entirely  fo. — But 
what  will  you  determine  concerning  this  (fays  Socrates)  ? — -Do  we  lutfer 
any  thing  of  this  kind  refpedting  the  equality  in  pieces  of  wood,  and  other 
fuch  equals  as  we  have  juft  now  fpoken  of?  and  do  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
equal  in  the  fame  manner  as  equal  itlelf  ?  and  is  fomething  or  nothing  want¬ 
ing,  through  which  they  are  lefs  equal  than  equal  itfelf? — There  is  much 
wanting  (fays  he). — Muft  we  not,  therefore,  confefs,  that  when  any  one,  on 
beholding  fome  particular  thing,  underftands  that  he  vvifhes  this  which  I 
now  perceive  to  be  fuch  as  fomething  elfe  is,  but  that  it  is  deficient,  and  falls 
fhort  of  its  perfedtion  ;  muft  we  not  confefs  that  he  who  underftands  this, 
neceffarily  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  to  which  he  afterts  this  to  be 
fimilar,  but  in  a  defedlive  degree  ? — It  is  neceffary. — What  then,  do  we 
fuffer  fomething  of  this  kind  or  not  about  equals  and  equal  itfelf? — Perfedlv 
fo. — It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  we  muft  have  previoufly  known  equal 
itfelf  before  that  time,  in  which,  from  firft  feeing  equal  things,  we  under- 
ftood  that  we  defired  all  thefe  to  be  fuch  as  equal  itfelf \  but  that  they  had  a 
defective  lubfiftence. — It  is  fo. — But  this  alfo  we  muft  confefs,  that  we 
neither  underftood  this,  nor  are  able  to  underftand  it,  by  any  other  means 
than  either  by  the  fight,  or  the  touch,  cr  fome  other  of  the  fenfes. — I  fpeak 
in  the  fame  manner  about  all  thefe..  For  they  are  the  fame,  Socrates,  with 
refpedt  to  that  which  your  difcourfe  wifhes  to  evince.  But  indeed,  from 
the  fenfes,  it  is  neceffary  to  underftand  that  all  equals  in  fenfible  objedls 
afpire  after  equal  itfelf  and  are  deficient  from  its  perfedtion.  Or  how  fhall 
we  fay  ? — In  this  manner:  Before,  therefore,  we  begin  to  fee,  or  hear,  and 
to  perceive  other  things,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  we  muft  in  a  certain 
refpedl  have  received  the  fcience  of  equal  itfelf ,  fo  as  to  know  what  it  is,  or 
elfe  we  could  never  refer  the  equals  among  fenftbles  to  equal  itfelf  and  be 
convinced  that  all  thefe  defire  to  become  fuch  as  equal  itfelf  \  but  fall  fhort  of 
its  perfedtiom — This,  Socrates,  is  neceffary,  from  what  has  been  previoufly 
faid. — But  do  we  not,  as  foon  as  we  are  born,  fee  and  hear,  and  poffefs  the 
other  fenfes  ? — Entirely  fo. — But  we  have  faid  it  is  neceffary  that  prior  to 
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thefe  we  fhould  have  received  the  fcience  of  equal  itfelf. — Certainly.— -We 
muft  neceffarily,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  have  received  it  before  we  were 
born. — It  appears  fo. 

If,  therefore,  receiving  this  before  we  were  born,  we  were  born  pofieiTing 
it  ;  we  both  knew  prior  to  our  birth,  and  as  loon  as  we  were  born,  not  only 
the  equal ,  the  greater,  and  the  lejjer,  but  every  thing  of  this  kind  :  for  our 
difcourfe  at  prefent  is  not  more  concerning  the  equal  than  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  the  juft,  and  the  holy,  and  in  one  word,  about  every  thing  which  we 
mark  with  the  fignature  of  that  winch  is,  both  in  our  interrogations  when 
we  interrogate,  and  in  our  anfwers  when  we  reply  :  fo  that  it  is  neceffary 
we  fhould  have  received  the  fcience  of  all  thefe  before  we  were  born. — All 
this  is  true. — And  if,  f  nee  we  receive  thefe  fciences,  we  did  not  forget  each 
of  them,  we  fhould  always  be  born  knowing,  and  fhould  always  know  them, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  life  :  for  to  know  is  nothing  elie  than  this, 
to  retain  the  fcience  which  we  have  received,  and  not  to  lofe  it.  Or  do,  we 
not  call  oblivion  the  lofs  of  fcience  ? — Entirely  fo  (fays  he),  Socrates. — But 
if,  receiving  fcience  before  we  were  born,  we  lofe  it  at  the  time  of  our 
birth,  and  afterwards,  through  exercifng  the  fenfes  about  thefe  particulars, 
receive  back  again  thofe  fciences  which  we  once  before  pofleffed,  will  not 
that  which  we  call  learning  be  a  recovery  of  our  own  proper  fcience?  and 
fhall  we  not  fpeak  rightly  when  we  call  this  a  certain  reminifcence  ? — En¬ 
tirely  fo. — For  this  appears  to  be  poffible,  that  when  any  one  perceives  any 
thing,  either  by  feeing  or  hearing,  or  employing  any  other  fenfe,  he  may  at 
the  fame  time  know  fomething  different  from  this,  which  he  had  forgotten, 
and  to  which  this  approaches,  whether  it  is  diffimilar  or  fimilar.  So  that,  as  I 
Paid,  one  of  thefe  two  things  muff  be  the  conlequence  :  either  that  we  were 
born  knowing  thefe,  and  poflefs  a  knowledge  of  all  of  them,  through  the 
whole  of  our  life  ;  or  that  we  only  remember  what  we  are  faid  to  learn 
afterwards  ;  and  thus  learning  will  be  reminifcence. — The  cafe  is  perfectly 
fo,  Socrates. 

Which,  therefore,  wall  you  choole,  Simmias:  that  we  are  born  knowing, 
or  that  we  afterwards  remember  the  particulars  of  which  we  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  the  fcience  ? — At  prefent,  Socrates,  I  have  no  choice. — But  what  will 
be  your  choice  in  the  following  inftance,  and  what  will  be  your  opinion 
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about  it?  Can  a  man,  who  pofteffes  fcience,  render  a  reafon  concerning  the 
objedls  of  his  knowledge,  or  not  ? — There  is  a  great  neceffitv  (fays  he),  So¬ 
crates,  that  he  fhould. — And  does  it  alfo  appear  to  you,  that  all  men  can 
render  a  reafon  of  the  particulars  concerning  which  we  have  juft  now 
fpoken  ? — I  wifli  they  could,  fays  Simmias  ;  but  I  am  much  more  afraid, 
that  to-morrow  there  will  no  longer  be  any  one  here  who  can  accomplifh  this 
in  a  becoming  manner. — You  do  not  therefore  think,  Simmias,  that  all  men 
know  thefe  particulars? — By  no  means.. — They  remember,  therefore,  the 
things  which  they  have  once  learned. — It  is  neceflary. — But  when  did  our 
fouls  receive  this  fcience  ?  for  they  did  not  receive  them  from  thofe  from 
whom  we  are  born  men. — Certainly  not. — Before  this  period,  therefore. — 
Certainly. — Our  fouls  therefore,  Simmias,  had  a  fubfiftence  before  they  were 
in  a  human  form,  feparate  from  bodies,  and  poffeffed  intellectual  prudence. 
— Unlefs,  Socrates,  we  received  thefe  fciences  while  we  were  making  our 
entrance  into  the  prefent  life  ;  for  that  fpace  of  time  is  yet  left  for  us. — 
Let  it  be  fo,  my  friend.  But  in  what  other  time  did  we  lofe  thefe  ?  for  we 
were  not  bom  poffeffing  them,  as  we  have  juft  now  acknowledged.  Did  we 
lofe  them  at  the  very  time  in  which  we  received  them  ?  Or  can  you  men¬ 
tion  any  other  time  ? — By  no  means,  Socrates  :  but  I  was  ignorant  that  I 
lpoke  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Will  then  the  cafe  remain  thus  for  us,  Simmias  ?  For  if  thofe  things 
have  a  fubfiftence  which  we  perpetually  proclaim,  viz.  a  certain  fomething 
beautiful  and  good,  and  every  fuch  effence  ;  and  if  we  refer  to  this  all  fenfi- 
ble  objeCts,  as  finding  it  to  have  a  prior  fubfiftence,  and  to  be  ours,  and 
aflimilate  thefe  to  it,  as  images  to  their  exemplar;  it  is  neceflary  that,  as 
thefe  have  a  fubftftence,  fo  likewife  that  our  foul  fhould  have  fubfifted  be¬ 
fore  we  were  born  :  but  if  thefe  are  not,  this  difeourfe  will  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  vain.  Is  it  not  fo  ?  and  is  there  not  an  equal  neceflity,  both  that 
thefe  fhould  have  a  fubfiftence,  and  that  our  fouls  fhould  have  had  a  beincr 
before  we  were  born,  and  that  the  one  cannot  be  without  the  other? — The 
fame  neceffity,  Socrates  (fays  Simmias),  appears  to  me  to  take  place  in  a  moft 
tranfeendent  manner  ;  and  the  difeourfe  flies  to  a  beautiful  circumftance,  I 
mean  that  our  foul  fubfifted  before  we  were  born,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that 
eftence  which  you  now  fpeak  of.  For  I  poffefs  nothing  which  is  fo  clear  to 
me  as  this,  that  all  fuch  things  as  the  beautiful  and  the  good  fubfift,  in  the 
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mod  eminent  degree,  together  with  every  thing  elfe  which  you  now  men¬ 
tion  ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  myfelf,  it  is  {ufiidiently  demonstrated. — But  how 
does  it  appear  to  Cebes  ?  fays  Socrates  i  for  it  is  neceflary  that  Gebes  alfo 
fhould  be  perfuaded. — In  my  opinion  he.  is  fufficiently  fo  (fays  Simmias),  al¬ 
though  he  is  the  mod:  refolute  of  all  men  in  not  affenting  to  what  is  faid. 
Yet  I  think  he  is  fufficiently  perfuaded  that  our  foul  had  a  fubfidence  before 
we  were  born.  But  whether  or  not  the  foul  remains  after  death,  does  not 
appear  to  me,  Socrates  (fays  he),  to  be  yet  demondrated  ;  but  that  doubt  of 
the  multitude,  which  Gebes  mentioned,  dill  prefles  hard  upon  me,  whether, 
when  a  man  dies,  the  foul  is  not  diffipated,  and  this  is  the  end  of  its  exig¬ 
ence.  For  what  hinders  but  that  it  may  be  born,  and  may  have  had  a  fub- 
iiftence  elfewhere,  and  this  before  it  came  into  a  human  body  ;  and  yet, 
after  it  departs,  and  is  liberated  from  this  body,  may  then  die  and  be  cor¬ 
rupted? — You  fpeak  well,  Simmias  (fays  Cebes)  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  half 
only  of  what  was  neceflary  has  been  demonflrated,  I  mean  that  our  foul 
fubfifted  before  we  were  bom  :  but  it  is  neceflary  that  you  fhould  demon- 
drate,  befides  this,  that  it  no  lefs  fubfids  after  we  are  dead,  than  it  did  before 
we  were  born,  in  order  that  the  demondration  may  be  complete. — This, 
Simmias  and  Cebes  (fays  Socrates),  is  even  now  demondrated,  if  you  are 
only  willing  to  conned  into  one  and  the  fame  the  prefent  difcourfe  and  that 
which  we  before  affected  to  ;  I  mean  that  every  vital  nature  is  generated  from 
that  which  is  dead.  For  if  the  foul  had  a  prior  fubfidence,  and  it  is  neceflary 
when  it  proceeds  into  the  prefent  life,  and  is  generated  man,  that  it 
fhould  be  generated  from  nothing  elfe  than  death,  and  to  be  dead  ;  how  is  it 
not  neceflary  that  it  fhould  alfo  lubfld  after  death,  fince  it  is  requifite  that  it 
fhould  be  generated  again  ?  Its  exidence  therefore,  after  death,  is  even  now, 
as  I  faid,  demondrated.  But  you  and  Simmias  appear  to  me  dill  more 
earnedly  to  difcufs  this  aflertion  in  a  very  pleafant  manner,  and  to  be  afraid 
like  boys,  led  on  the  foul’s  departure  from  the  body  the  winds  fhould  tear 
it  in  pieces,  and  widely  difperfe  it,  eipecially  if  any  one  fhould  die  during  a 
dormy  biad,  and  not  wherf  the  heavens  are  ferene. — Upon  this  Cebes  laugh¬ 
ing,  Endeavour  (fays  he),  O  Socrates,  to  perfuade  us  of  the  contrary,  as  if 
we  were  afraid,  or  rather  as  if  we  were  not  afraid  ;  though,  perhaps,  there  is 
feme  boy  among  us,  by  whom  circumdances  of  this  kind  may  be  dreaded  ; 
him,  therefore,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  perfuade  not  to  be  terrifel  at  death? 
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as  if  it  was  fome  dreadful  fpedre. — But  it  is  neceffary  (fays  Socrates)  to 
charm  him  every  day  till  he  becomes  well. — But  from  whence  (fays  he), 
O  Socrates,  can  a  man  acquire  (kill  in  fuch  enchantment,  fince  you  are 
about  to  leave  us  ? — Greece  (fays  he),  Cebes,  is  very  fpacious,  in  fome  part 
of  which  good  men  may  be  found  :  and  there  are  many  barbarous  nations, 
all  which  muft  be  wandered  over,  inquiring  after  an  enchanter  of  this  kind, 
without  fparing  either  riches  or  labour,  as  there  is  nothing  for  which  wealth 
can  be  more  feafonably  beflowed.  But  it  is  neceffary  that  you  (hould  inquire 
among  yourfelves ;  for  perhaps  you  will  not  eafily  find  any  one  who  is 
more  able  to  accomplifh  this  than  yourfelves. — Let  thefe  things  be  fo  ((av$ 
Cebes)  :  but,  if  you  pleafe,  let  us  return  from  whence  we  made  this  digreffion. 
— It  will  be  agreeable  to  me  (fays  Socrates):  for  how  (hould  it  not  be  fo  ? — 
You  fpeak  well,  fays  Cebes. 

Some  fuch  thing,  therefore  (fays  Socrates),  we  ought  to  inquire  of  our- 
felves,  viz.  to  what  being  the  paffion  of  becoming  diffipated  belongs  ;  and 
refpcding  what  we  ought  to  fear,  left  this  (hould  take  place  ;  and  to  whom 
a  fear  of  this  kind  is  proper  :  and  after  this,  we  (hould  confider  whether  it 
is  foul  or  not ;  and,  as  the  refult  of  thefe  (peculations,  (hould  either  be  con¬ 
fident  or  fearful  concerning  our  foul. — You  fpeak  true  (fays  he). — Is  it  not, 
therefore,  a  paffion  natural  to  that  which  is  colle&ed  together,  and  a  cora- 
pofite,  that  it  (hould  be  diflolved  fo  far  as  it  is  a  compofite ;  and  that,  if  there 
is  any  thing  without  compofition,  to  this  alone,  if  to  any  other,  it  belongs  not 
to  fuffer  affe&ions  of  this  kind  ? — This  (fays  Cebes)  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
cafe.  But  does  it  not  follow,  that  things  which  always  fubfift  according  to 
the  fame,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  are  in  the  mod  eminent  degree  incom- 
pofttes  ;  but  that  fuch  things  as  fubfift  differently  at  different  times,  and 
never  according  to  the  fame,  are  compofites  r — To  me  it  appears  fo. — 
Let  us  return,  therefore  (favs  he),  to  the  particulars  of  our  former  difcourfe : 
Whether  is  ejjence  itfelf  (which  both  in  our  inquiries  and  anfwers  we  efta- 
blifhed  as  having  a  being)  that  which  always  fubfifts  (imilarly,  and  according 
to  the  fame,  or  that  which  fubfifts  differently  at  different  times  ?  And  does 
the  equal  itfelf  the  beautiful  itfelf  and  every  thing  which  truly  is,  ever 
receive  any  kind  of  mutation  ?  Or  does  not  every  thing  which  always  truly 
is,  and  has  a  uniform  fubfiftence,  effentially  abide  in  a  limilar  manner  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame,  and  never  in  any  refped  receive  any  mutation  ? —  It  is 
vol.  iv.  2  p  neceffary, 
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neceffary,  Socrates  (fays  Cebes),  that  it  fhould  fubfift  fimilarly,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame. — But  what  fhall  we  fay  concerning  many  beautiful  things, 
fuch  as  men,  horfes,  garments,  or  other  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  either 
equal,  or  beautiful ;  and  of  all  fuch  as  are  fynonymous  to  thefe  ?  Do  thefe 
alfo  fubfift  according  to  the  fame,  or  rather  are  they  not  entirely  contrary  to 
thofe,  fo  that  they  neither  fubfift  fimilarly  according  to  the  fame,  either  with 
refpedt  to  themfelves  or  to  one  another,  or,  in  one  word,  in  any  manner 
whatever  ? — Thefe  (fays  Cebes)  never  fubfift  in  a  fimilar  condition.  Thefe, 
therefore,  may  be  touched,  may  be  feen  and  perceived  by  the  other  fenfes  ; 
but  thofe  natures  which  always  fubfift  according  to  the  fame,  cannot  be 
apprehended  by  any  other  means  than  the  difcurfive  energy  of  the  dianoetic 
power.  But  things  of  this  kind  are  invifible,  and  cannot  be  feen.  Are  you 
willing,  therefore  (fays  he),  that  we  fhould  eftablifh  two  fpecies  of  beings, 
the  one  vifible,  and  the  other  invifible  ? — Let  us  eftablifh  them  (fays  he). — 
And  that  the  invifible  fubfifts  always  according  to  the  fame,  but  the  vifible 
never  according  to  the  fame. — And  this  alfo  (fays  he)  we  will  eftablifh.— 
Come  then  (fays  Socrates),  is  there  any  thing  elfe  belonging  to  us,  than  on 
the  one  hand  body,  and  on  the  other  foul  ? — Nothing  elfe  (fays  he). — To 
which  fpecies,  therefore,  fhall  we  fay  the  body  is  more  fimilar  and  allied  ? — • 
It  is  manifeft  to  every  one  (fays  he),  that  it  is  allied  to  the  vifible  fpecies.— 
But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  foul  ?  Is  it  vifible,  or  invifible? — It  is  certainly 
not  vifible  to  men,  Socrates  (fays  he). — But  we  fpeak  of  things  which  are 
vifible  or  not  fo,  with  refpedl  to  the  nature  of  men.  Or  do  you  think  we 
fpeak  of  things  vifible  to  any  other  nature  ? — Of  thofe  which  regard  the 
nature  of  men. — What  then  fhall  we  fay  refpedling  the  foul,  that  it  is  vifible, 
or  cannot  be  feen? — That  it  cannot  be  feen. — The  foul,  therefore,  is  more 
fimilar  to  the  invifible  fpecies  than  the  body,  but  the  body  is  more  fimilar  to 
the  vifible. — It  is  perfe&ly  neceffary  it  fhould  be  fo,  Socrates. 

And  have  we  not  alfo  formerly  afferted  this,  that  the  foul,  when  it  employs 
the  body  in  the  fpeculation  of  any  thing,  either  through  fight,  or  hearing,  or 
fome  other  fenfe  (for  fo  fpeculate  through  fenfe  is  to  fpeculate  through  body), 
then,  indeed,  it  is  drawn  by  the  body  to  things  which  never  fubfift  according 
to  the  fame,  wanders1  ahd  is  agitated,  and  becomes  giddy  like  one  intoxicated, 

through 

s  The  term  wandering,  fays  Olympiodorus,  is  common  both  to  life  and  knowledge;  but  the 
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through  palling  into  conta&  with  things  of  this  kind  ?— Entirely  fo. — But 
when°  it  fpeculates  anything,  itfelf  fubfifting  by  itfelf,  then  it  departs  to 
that  which  is  pure,  eternal,  and  immortal,  and  which  pofiefies  a  famenefs 
of  fubfiftence  :  and,  as  being  allied  to  fuch  a  nature,  it  perpetually  becomes 
united  with  it,  when  it  fubfifts  alone  by  itfelf,  and  as  often  as  it  is  lawful 
for  it  to  obtain  fuch  a  conjundfcion  :  and  then,  too,  it  refts  from  its  wander- 
ino-s,  and  perpetually  fubfifts  ftmilarly  according  to  the  fame,  about  fuch 
natures,  as  paffing  into  conta6t  with  them  ;  and  this  paftion  1  of  the  foul  is 
denominated  prudence. — You  fpeak  (fays  he),  Socrates,  in  every  refpedt 
beautifully  and  true. — To  which  fpecies,  therefore,  of  things,  formerly  and 
now  fpoken  of,  does  the  foul  appear  to  you  to  be  more  fimilar  and  allied  ? — 
It  appears  to  me,  Socrates  (fays  he),  that  every  one,  and  even  the  moft 
indocile,  muft  admit,  in  confequence  of  this  method  of  reafoning,  that  the 
foul  is  both  totally  and  univerfally  more  fimilar  to  that  which  fubfifts  per¬ 
petually  the  fame,  than  to  that  which  does  not  fo. — But  to  which  is  the 
body  moft  fimilar? — To  the  other  fpecies. 

But  confider  alfo  as  follows 1 :  that,  fince  foul  and  body  fubfift  together, 
nature  commands  that  the  one  ftiould  be  fubfervient  and  obey,  but  that  the 
other  ftiould  rule  and  poflefs  dominion.  And  in  confequence  of  this,  which 
again  of  thefe  appears  to  you  to  be  fimilar  to  a  divine  nature,  and  which  to 
the  mortal  nature  ?  Or  does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  divine  nature  is 
effentially  adapted  to  govern  and  rule,  but  the  mortal  to  be  governed  and 
be  fubfervient? — To  me  it  does  fo. — To  which,  therefore,  is  the  foul  fimi¬ 
lar? — It  is  manifeft,  Socrates,  that  the  foul  is  fimilar  to  the  divine,  but  the 

term  agitated  belongs  to  life  alone ;  and  the  term  giddinefs  to  knowledge  alone.  But  giddinefs 
is  an  evil.  For  as  thofe  who  are  thus  affected,  through  the  inward  whirl  which  they  experience, 
think  that  things  external  to  them  are  in  a  fimilar  condition,  fo  the  foul,  through  alone  beholding 
ienfibles,  thinks  that  all  things  flow  and  are  in  motion. 

1  Olympiodorus  here  inquires  how  Plato  calls  prudence  a  pajfon  of  the  foul.  To  which  he 
replies,  that  all  the  virtues  are  pajfions.  For  it  is  evident,  fays  he,  that  things  which  participate 
fujj'er.  Hence  alfo  being ,  confidered  as  participating  the  one ,  is  faid  by  Plato  to  fujfer  or  be  pajjive 
to  the  one.  Since,  therefore,  the  foul  participates  of  the  prudence  which  fubfifis  in  intellect,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  intellectual  prudence,  on  this  account  he  calls  prudence  the  pafiion  of  the  foul. 
Or  we  may  fay,  that  fince  the  whole  foul  is  through  the  whole  of  itfelf  felf-motive,  fo  far  as  it 
moves  itfelf  it  aBs,  but  fo  far  as  it  is  moved  it  fujfers. 

a  This  is  the  third  argument  derived  from  life,  that  the  foul  rules  over  the  body.  For  that 
which  ufes  an  infirument  pofiefies  dominion  over  it. 
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body  to  the  mortal  nature. — But  confider  (lays  he),  Cebes,  whether,  from 
all  that  has  been  faid,  thefe  concluflons  will  refult  to  us,  that  the  foul  is  moil 
limilar  to  the  divine,  immortal,  intelligible,  uniform  and  indilfoluble  nature, 
and  which  always  fubfilts  limilarly  according  to  the  fame ;  but  that  the 
body  is  moft  limilar  to  the  nature  w^hich  is  human,  mortal,  void  of  intellect, 
multiform,  dilfoluble,  and  which  never  fubfifts  according  to  the  fame.  Can 
we,  my  dear  Cebes,  produce  any  arguments  to  fhow  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe  ? — We  cannot. 

What  then  r  in  confequence  of  all  this,  mull  it  not  be  the  property  of  the 
body,  to  be  fwiftly  dilfolved  ;  but  of  the  foul,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  entirely 
indilfoluble,  or  fomething  bordering  on  fuch  an  afFedion  ? — How  Ihould  it 
not  ? — Do  you  conceive,  therefore  (fays  he),  that  when  a  man  dies,  the 
vilible  part  of  him,  or  the  body,  which  is  lituated  in  a  vifible  region  (and 
which  we  call  a  dead  body  fubjed  to  dilfolution,  ruin,  and  diffipation),  does 
not  immediately  fuffer  any  of  thefe  affedions,  but  remains  for  a  conliderable 
fpace  of  time  ;  and  if  any  one  dies  poffeffing  a  graceful  body,  that  it  very 
much  retains  its  elegant  form  r  for,  when  the  body  is  bound  and  buried 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  bury  their  dead,  it  remains 
almoft  entire  for  an  incredible  fpace  of  time  ;  and  though  fome  parts  of  the 
body  may  become  rotten,  yet  the  bones  and  nerves,  and  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  are  preferved  as  one  may  lay  immortal.  Is  it  not  fo? — Certainly. — 
Can  the  foul,  therefore,  which  is  invilible,  and  which  departs  into  another 
piace  of  this  kind,  a  place  noble,  pure,  and  invilible,  viz.  into  Hades1,  to  a 
beneficent  and  prudent  God  (at  which  place,  if  Divinity  is  willing,  my  foul 
will  Ihortly  arrive);  can  the  foul,  I  fay,  fince  it  is  naturally  of  this  kind,  be 
immediately  diffipated  and  perilh  on  its  being  liberated  from  the  body,  as  is 
alferted  by  the  many  ?  This  is  certainly,  my  dear  Cebes  and  Simmias,  far 
from  being  the  cafe.  But  this  will  much  more  abundantly  take  place,  if  it 
is  liberated  in  a  pure  condition,  attracting  to  itfelf  nothing  of  the  body,  as 
not  having  willingly  communicated  with  it  in  the  prefent  life,  but  fled  from 
it  and  collected  itfelf  into  itfelf;  an  employment  of  this  kind  having  been 
the  lubjedt  of  its  perpetual  meditation.  But  this  is  nothing  elfe  than  to  phi- 

1  Pluto,  fays  Olytnpiodorus,  is  celebrated  as  prudent  and  good,  becaufe  he  imparts  to  fouls  the 
virtue  and  fcience  which  they  lort  in  the  realms  of  generation.  He  is  alfo  Hades,  becaufe  he 
wipes  away  the  vifible,  which  is,  as  it  were,  burnt  in  in  the  nature  of  the  foul. 
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lofophize  rightly,  and  to  meditate  with  facility,  how  to  be  dead  in  reality. 
Or  will  not  this  be  a  meditation  of  death  ? — Entirely  fo. — Will  not  the  foul, 
therefore,  when  in  this  condition,  depart  to  that  which  is  fimilar  to  itfelf,  a 
divine  nature,  and  which  is  likewife  immortal  and  prudent  ?  and  when  it 
arrives  thither,  will  it  not  become  happy,  being  liberated  from  wandering 
and  ignorance,  terror  and  infane  love,  and  from  all  other  evils  belonging  to 
the  human  nature;  and  fo,  as  it  is  faid  of  the  initiated  x,  will  in  reality  pals 
the  reft  of  its  time  in  the  fociety  of  the  Gods  ?  Shall  we  fpeak  in  this  manner, 
Cebes,  or  otherwife  ? — 111  this  manner,  by  Jupiter  (fays  Cebes). 

But  I  think  that  if  the  foul  departs  polluted  and  impure  from  the  body,  as 
having  always  been  its  aftociate,  attending  upon  and  loving  the  body,  and 
becoming  enchanted  by  it,  through  its  defires  and  pleafures,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  think  that  nothing  really  is,  except  what  is  corporeal,  which  can  be 
touched  and  feen,  eaten  and  drunk,  and  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  venereal 
occupations,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  accuftomed  to  hate,  dread  and  avoid, 
that  which  is  dark  and  inviftble  to  the  eye  of  fenfe,  which  is  intelligible  and 
apprehended  by  philofophy  ;  do  you  think  that  a  foul  thus  affe&ed  can  be 
liberated  from  the  body,  fo  as  to  fubfift  lincerely  by  itfelf? — By  no  means  (fays 
he). — But  I  think  that  it  will  be  contaminated  by  a  corporeal  nature,  to 
which  its  converfe  and  familiarity  with  the  body,  through,  perpetual  affocia- 
tion  and  abundant  meditation,  have  rendered  it  fimilar  and  allied. — Entirely 
fo. — But  it  is  proper,  my  dear  Cebes,  to  think  that  fuch  a  nature  is  pon¬ 
derous  and  heavy,  terreftrial  and  vifible2;  and  that  a  foul  of  this  kind, 
through  being  connefled  with  fuch  a  nature,  is  rendered  heavy,  and  drawn 
down  again  into  the  vifible  region  from  its  dread  of  that  which  is  invifible  and 
Hades,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  wanders  about  monuments  and  tombs  ;  about  which 

1  The  foul  when  living  with  Divinity  maybe  faid  to  be  truly  initiated,  as  flying  both  to  its  own 
one  or  fummit,  and  that  of  divine  natures. 

*  The  irrational  nature  is  the  image  of  the  rational  foul.  This  nature  alfo  is  corporeal,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  corporeal  life,  and  a  certain  body  more  attenuated  than  this  vifible  body.  This  image, 
Plato  fays,  becomes  heavy,  and  is  feen  about  fepulchres.  Hence  fouls  that  are  (fill  bound  to  the 
vifible  nature  through  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  boc’y,  are  faid  to  follow  this  phantom  ;  and  thus  they 
become  vifible  through  participation  of  the  vifible,  or  fympathy  towards  it.  But  fuch  fouls,  fays 
Olympiodorus,  are  not  only  willing,  but  are  compelled  to  wander  about  fepulchres,  as  a  punifli- 
ment  of  their  fympathy  about  the  body.  He  adds,  that  the  image  having  a  connate  defirc  towards 
the  outward  body,  fometimes  alfo  draws  to  it  the  foul,  with  the  confent  of  Juftice. 
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indeed  certain  fhadowy  phantoms  of  fouls  appear,  being  the  images  produced 
by  fuch  fouls  as  have  not  been  purely  liberated  from  the  body,  but  which  par¬ 
ticipate  of  the  vifible  nature  ;  and  on  this  account  they  become  vifible.— 
It  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe  fo,  Socrates. — It  is  reafonable  indeed,  Cebes: 
and  likewife  that  thefe  are  not  the  fouls  of  the  worthy,  but  of  the  depraved, 
who  are  compelled  to  wander  about  fuch  places ;  by  thefe  means  fuffering 
the  punifhment  of  their  former  condudl,  which  was  evil ;  and  they  are 
compelled  thus  to  wander  1 2  till,  through  the  defire  of  a  corporeal  nature, 
which  attends  them,  they  are  again  bound  to  a  body. 

They  are  bound,  however,  as  it  is  proper  they  fhould  be,  to  fuch  manners 
as  they  have  exercifed  in  the  prefent  life. — But  what  do  you  fay  thefe 
manners  are,  Socrates? — As  for  example,  that  fuch  as  are  addided  to  gluttony, 
arrogant  injuries,  and  drinking,  and  this  without  any  fear  of  confequences, 
fhall  enter  into  the  tribes  of  affes  and  brutes  of  this  kind.  Or  do  you  not 
think  it  proper  that  they  fhould  ? — You  fpeak  in  a  maimer  perfedly  be¬ 
coming. — But  fhall  we  not  fay,  that  fuch  as  held  in  the  higheffc  eftimation 
injuftice,  tyranny,  and  rapine  fhall  enter  into  the  tribes  of  wolves,  hawks, 
and  kites  ?  Or  where  elfe  can  we  fay  fuch  fouls  depart  ? — Into  tribes  of  this 
kind,  certainly  (fays  Cebes). — It  will,  therefore,  be  manifeft  concerning  the 
reft  into  what  nature  each  departs,  according  to  the  fimilitudes  of  manners 
which  they  have  exerciied. — It  is  manifeft  (fays  he);  for  how  fhould  it  not 
be  fo  ? — Are  not,  therefore  (fays  he),  thofe  among  thefe  the  mofl  happy, 
and  fuch  as  depart  into  the  bell;  place,  who  have  made  popular  and  political* 
virtue  their  ftudy,  which  they  call  indeed  temperance  and  juftice,  and  which 
is  produced  from  cuftom  and  exercile,  without  philofophy  and  intelled  ? — 
But  how  are  thefe  the  molt" happy  ? — Becaufe  it  is  fit  that  thefe  fhould  again 
migrate  into  a  political  and  mild  tribe  of  this  kind ;  fuch  as  bees,  wafps,  or 

1  “  Guilty  fouls,”  fays  the  philofopber  Salluft  (De  Diis  etMundo,  cap.  19.),  “are  punched  on 
their  departure  from  the  prefent  body ;  fome  by  wandering  about  this  part  of  the  earth ;  others  about 
certain  of  its  hot  or  cold  regions;  and  others  are  tormented  by  avenging  daemons.  But,  univer- 
fally,  the  rational  foul  fuffers  punifhment  in  conjunftion  with  the  irrational  foul,  the  partner  of  its 
guilt;, and  through  this  that  fhadowy  body  derives  its  fubfiftence  which  is  beheld  about  fepulchres, 
and  efpecially  about  the  tombs  of  fuch  as  have  lived  an  abandoned  life.” 

2  It  muft  here  be  obvious  to  the  mofl  carelefs  reader,  that,  according  to  Plato,  the  political  are 
not  the  true  virtues. 
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ants,  or  into  the  fame  human  tribe  again,  and  from  thefe  become  moderate 
men. — It  is  fit. 

But  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  to  pafs  into  the  genus  of  Gods,  except  fuch 
as,  through  a  love  of  learning,  have  philofophized,  and  departed  from  hence 
perfe&ly  pure.  And  for  the  fake  of  this,  my  dear  Simmias  and  Cebes,  thofe 
who  have  philofophized  rightly  abftain  from  all  defires  belonging  to  the 
body,  and  flrenuouflv  perfevere  in  this  abftinence,  without  giving  themfelves 
up  to  their  dominion  ;  nor  is  it  becaufe  they  dread  the  ruin  of  their  families, 
and  poverty,  like  the  multitude  of  the  lovers  of  wealth  ;  nor  yet  becaufe 
they  are  afraid  of  ignominy  and  the  infamy  of  improbity,  like  thofe  who  are 
lovers  of  dominion  and  honours,  that  they  abftain  from  thefe  delires. — For  it 
would  not,  Socrates,  become  them  fo  to  do  (fays  Cebes). — It  would  not,  by 
Jupiter  (fays  he). — Hence  thofe  (fays  he),  O  Cebes  !  who  take  care  of  their 
foul,  and  do  not  live  in  a  flate  of  fubferviency  to  their  bodies,  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  all  fuch  chara&ers  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  do  not  proceed  in 
the  fame  path  with  thefe  during  the  journey  of  life,  becaufe  fuch  charadters 
are  ignorant  how  they  fhould  diredt  their  courfe  ;  but  confidering  that  they 
ought  not  to  adt  contrary  to  philofophy,  and  to  its  folution  and  purification, 
they  crive  themfelves  up  to  its  dire&ion,  and  follow  wherever  it  leads. — 111 
what  manner,  Socrates  ? — I  will  tell  you  (fays  he). 

The  lovers  of  learning  well  know,  that  when  philofophy  receives  their 
foul  into  her  protedlion  (and  when  file  does  fo,  fihe  finds  it  vehemently  bound 
and  agglutinated  to  the  body,  and  compelled  to  fpeculate  things  through  this, 
as  through  a  place  of  confinement,  inftead  of  beholding  herfelf  through 
herfelf ;  and  befides  this,  rolled  in  every  kind  of  ignorance  :  philofophy  like- 
wife  beholds  the  dire  nature  of  the  confinement,  that  it  ariles  through  defire; 
fo  that  he  who  is  bound  in  an  eminent  degree  affifts  in  binding  himfelf)  ;  the 
lovers  of  learning  therefore,  I  fay,  know  that  philofophy,  receiving  their 
foul  in  this  condition,  endeavours  gently  to  exhort  it,  and  dilfolve  its  bonds  ; 
and  this  file  attempts  to  accomplifii,  by  fhowing  that  the  infpethion  of  things 
through  the  eyes  is  full  of  deception,  and  that  this  is  likewife  the  cafe  with 
perception  through  the  ears  and  the  other  fenfes.  Philofophy  too  perl'uades 
the  foul  to  depart  from  all  thefe  fallacious  informations,  and  to  employ  them 
no  further  than  neceffity  requires  ;  and  exhorts  her  to  call  together  and  coiled! 
herfelf  into  one.  And  befides  this,  to  believe  in  no  other  than  herfelf,  with 
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refpedt  to  what  fhe  underftands,  herfelf  fubfifting  by  herfelf,  of  that  which 
has  likewife  a  real  fubfiften.ee  by  itfelf;  and  not  to  confider  that  as  having  a 
true  being  which  fhe  {peculates  through  others,  and  which  has  its  fubftftence 
in  others.  And  laftlv,  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  fenfible  and  vifible  ;  but 
that  what  fhe  herfelf  perceives  is  intelligible  and  invifible.  The  foul  of  a 
true  philofopher,  therefore,  thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  oppofe  this  folu- 
tion,  abftains  as  much  as  poflible  from  pleafures  and  defires,  griefs  and 
fears,  confidering  that  when  any  one  is  vehemently  delighted  or  terrified, 
affli&ed  or  defirous,  he  does  not  fufter  any  fuch  mighty  evil  from  thefe  as 
fome  one  may  perhaps  conceive,  I  mean  fuch  as  difeafe  and  a  confumption 
of  wealth,  through  indulging  his  defires  ;  but  that  he  fuffers  that  which  is 
the  greateft,  and  the  extremity  of  all  evils,  and  this  without  apprehending 
that  he  does  fo.— -But  what  is  this  evil,  Socrates  (fays  Cebes)  ? — That  the  foul 
of  every  man  is  compelled  at  the  fame  time  to  be  either  vehemently  de¬ 
lighted  or  afflifled  about  fome  particular  thing,  and  to  confider  that  about 
which  it  is  thus  eminently  paflive,  as  having  a  moft  evident  and  true  fubfift- 
ence,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  and  that  thefe  are  moft  efpecially 
vifible  objedls-  Is  it  not  fo  ? — Entirely. — In  this  paftion,  therefore,  is  not 
the  foul  in  the  higheft  degree  bound  to  the  body  ? — In  what  manner  ? — Be- 
caufe  every  pleafure  and  pain,  as  if  armed  with  a  nail,  faften  and  rivet  the 
foul  to  the  body,  caufe  it  to  become  corporeal,  and  fill  it  with  an  opinion,  that 
whatever  the  body  afferts  is  true.  For,  in  confequence  of  the  foul  forming 
the  fame  opinions  with  the  body,  and  being  delighted  with  the  fame  objedts, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  compelled  to  poffefs  fimilar  manners,  and  to  be 
fimilarly  nourifhed,  and  to  become  fo  affected,  that  it  can  never  pafs  into 
Hades  in  a  pure  condition;  but  always  departs  full  of  a  corporeal  nature  ; 
and  thus  fwiftly  falls  again  into  another  body,  and,  becoming  as  it  were  fown, 
is  engendered ;  and  laftly,  that  from  thefe  it  becomes  deftitute  of  a  divine, 
pure,  and  uniform  affociation. — You  fpeak  moft  true,  Socrates  (fays  Cebes). 

For  the  fake  of  thefe  things  therefore,  O  Cebes  !  thofe  who  are  juftly  lovers 
of  learning  are  moderate  and  brave,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  fuch  as  the 
multitude  affert.  Or  do  you  think  it  is  ? — By  no  means;  for  it  cannot  be. — 
But  the  foul  of  a  philofopher  reafons  in  this  manner ;  and  does  not  think 
that  philofophy  ought  to  free  him  from  the  body,  but  that  when  he  is  freed 
he  may  give  himfelf  up  to  pleafures  and  pains,  by  which  he  will  again  be 
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bound  to  the  body,  and  will  undertake  a  work  which  it  is  impoffible  to  finifh, 
reweaving  a  certain  web  of  Penelope  *.  But  procuring  tranquillity  with  re- 
fpeft  to  thefe,  and  following  the  guidance  of  the  reafoning  power,  and  being 
always  converfant  with  this,  contemplating  at  the  fame  time  that  which  is 
true,  divine,  and  not  the  fubjeft  of  opinion,  and  being  likewife  nourifhed  by 
fuch  an  object  of  contemplation,  he  will  think  that  he  ought  to  live  in  this 
manner  while  he  lives,  and  that  wrhen  he  dies  he  fhall  depart  to  a  kindred 
eftence,  and  an  eflence  of  this  kind,  being  liberated  from  the  maladies  of  the 
human  nature.  But  from  a  nutriment  of  this  kind  the  foul  has  no  oecafion  to 
fear  (while  it  makes  thefe,  O  Simmias  and  Cebes  !  its  ftudy)  left,  in  its  libe¬ 
ration  from  the  body,  it  fhould  be  lacerated,  and,  being  blown  about  and 
diffipated  by  the  winds,  fhould  vanifh,  and  no  longer  have  anywhere  a  fub- 
fiftence. 

When  Socrates  had  thus  fpoken,  a  long  filence  enfued ;  and  Socrates 
feemed  to  revolve  with  himfelf  what  had  been  laid  ;  as  likewife  did  the 
o-reateft  part  of  us :  but  Cebes  and  Simmias  difcourfed  a  little  with  each 
other.  And  Socrates  at  length  looking  upon  them,  What  (fays  he\  do  our 
affertions  appear  to  you  to  have  been  not  fufficiently  demonftrated  ?  for  many 
doubts  and  fufpicions  yet  remain,  if  any  one  undertakes  to  inveftigate  them 
fufficiently.  If,  therefore,  you  are  confidering  fomething  elfe  among  your- 
felves,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  ;  but  if  you  are  doubting  about  thofe  particulars 
which  we  have  juft  now  made  the  fubjedl  of  our  difcourfe,  do  not  be  remits 
in  fpeaking'  about  and  running  over  what  has  been  laid,  if  it  appears  to  you 
in  any  refpedt  that  we  might  have  fpoken  better  ;  and  receive  me  again  as 
your  affociate,  if  you  think  that  you  can  be  any  ways  benefited  by  my 
affiftance.  Upon  this  Simmias  faid,  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  :  for  fome  time  ftnce  each  of  us  being  agitated  with  doubts,  we  im¬ 
pelled  and  exhorted  one  another  to  interrogate  you,  through  our  defire  of 
hearing  them  folved  ;  but  we  were  afraid  of  caufing  a  debate,  left  it  fhould 
be  difagreeable  to  you  in  your  prefent  circumftances.  But  Socrates,  upon 
hearing  this,  gently  laughed,  and  faid,  This  is  ftrange,  indeed,  Simmias ;  for 

1  As  Penelope,  who  is  the  image  of  Philofophy,  unwove  by  night  what  fhe  had  woven  by  day, 
fo  Ionorance  reweaves  what  Philofophy  unweaves.  Hence  Philofophy  diflblves  the  foul  from,  but 
Ignorance  weaves  it  to,  the  body. 
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I  fhall  with  difficulty  be  able  to  perfuade  other  men  that  I  do  not  confider 
the  prefent  fortune  as  a  calamity,  fince  I  am  not  able  to  perfuade  even  you  ; 
but  you  are  afraid  left  I  ffiould  be  more  morofe  now  than  I  was  prior  to  the 
prefent  event.  And,  as  it  feems,  I  appear  to  you  to  be  more  defpicable  than 
fwans  with  refpedt  to  divination,  who,  when  they  perceive  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  them  to  die,  fing  not  only  as  ufual,  but  then  more  than  ever  ; 
rejoicing  that  they  are  about  to  depart  to  that  Deity  in  whofe  fervice  they  are 
engaged.  But  men,  becaufe  they  themfelves  are  afraid  of  death,  falfely 
accufe  the  fwans,  and  affert  that,  in  confequence  of  their  being  afflided  at 
death,  their  fong  is  the  refult  of  grief.  Nor  do  they  confider  that  no  bird 
{ings  when  it  is  hungry  or  cold,  or  is  afflided  with  any  other  malady ;  nei¬ 
ther  the  nightingale,  nor  the  fwallow,  nor  the  lapwing,  all  which  they  fay 
ling  lamenting  through  diftrefs.  But  neither  do  thefe  birds,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  fing  through  borrow,  nor  yet  the  fwans ;  but  in  my  opinion  thefe  laft 
are  prophetic,  as  belonging  to  Apollo  ;  and  in  confequence  of  forefeeing  the 
good  which  Hades  contains,  they  fing  and  rejoice  at  that  period  more  re¬ 
markably  than  at  any  preceding  time.  But  I  confider  myfelf  as  a  fellow- 
fervant  of  the  fwans,  and  facred  to  the  fame  Divinity.  I  poffefs  a  divining 
power  from  our  common  mafter  no  lefs  than  they  ;  nor  fhall  I  be  more 
afflided  than  the  fwan  in  being  liberated  from  the  prefent  life.  Hence  it  is 
proper  that  you  fhould  both  fpeak  and  inquire  about  whatever  you  pleafe,  as 
long  as  the  eleven  magiftrates  will  permit.  You  fpeak  excellently  well  (fays 
Simmias)  ;  and  as  you  give  me  permiffion,  I  will  both  tell  you  what  are  my 
doubts,  and  how  far  Cebes  does  not  admit  what  has  been  faid.  For,  as  to 
myfelf,  Socrates,  I  am  perhaps  of  the  fame  opinion  about  thefe  particulars 
as  yourfelf ;  that  to  know  them  clearly  in  the  prefent  life  is  either  impoflible, 
or  a  thing  very  difficult  to  obtain.  But  not  to  argue  about  what  has  been 
faid  in  every  poffible  way,  and  to  defift  before  by  an  arduous  inveftigation 
on  all  fides  wearinefs  is  produced,  can  only  take  place  among  indolent  and 
effeminate  men.  For  it  is  neceffary,  in  things  of  this  kind,  either  to  learn 
or  to  difcover  the  manner  of  their  fubfiftence  ;  or,  if  both  thefe  are  impoffiblej, 
then,  by  receiving  the  beft  of  human  reafons,  and  that  which  is  the  moft 
difficult  of  confutation,  to  venture  upon  this  as  on  a  raft,  and  fail  in  it 
through  the  ocean  of  life,  unlefs  fome  one  fhould  be  able  to  be  carried  more 
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fafely,  and  with  lefs  danger,  by  means  of  a  firmer  vehicle,  or  a  certain 
divine  reafon  1 .  I  fhall  not,  therefore,  now  be  afhamed  to  interrogate,  in 
confequence  of  the  confeffion  which  you  have  made  ;  nor  fhall  I  blame  my- 
felf  hereafter,  that  I  have  not  fpoken  what  appears  to  me  at  prefent :  for, 
upon  confidering  what  has  been  faid,  both  with  myfelf  and  together  with 
Cebes,  your  dodrine  did  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  confirmed. 

And  perhaps,  my  friend  (fays  Socrates),  you  have  the  truth  on  your  fide  ; 
but  inform  me  in  what  refpedt  it  did  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  confirmed. — 
In  this  (fays  he);  becaufe  any  one  may  aflert  the  fame  about  harmony2,  and 
a  lyre,  and  its  chords ;  that,  for  inftance,  harmony  is  fomething  invifible  and 
incorporeal,  all-beautiful  and  divine,  in  a  well-modulated  lyre  :  but  the  lyre 
and  its  chords  are  bodies,  and  of  a  corporeal  nature ;  are  compofites  and 
terreftrial,  and  allied  to  that  which  is  mortal.  When  any  one,  therefore, 
(hall  either  have  broken  the  lyre,  or  cut  and  burft  the  chords,  fome  perfon 
may  contend  from  the  fame  reafoning  as  yours,  that  it  is  neceflary  the  har¬ 
mony  fhould  yet  remain,  and  not  be  deftroyed  (for  it  cannot  in  any  refpedt 
be  poffible  that  the  lyre  fhould  fubfift  when  the  chords  are  burft,  and  the 
chords  themfelves  are  of  a  mortal  nature  ;  but  the  harmony,  which  is  con¬ 
nate  and  allied  to  that  which  is  divine  and  immortal,  will  become  extimft, 
and  perifh  prior  to  the  mortal  nature  itfelf)  ;  becaufe  it  is  neceflary  that  har¬ 
mony  fhould  be  fomewhere,  and  that  the  wood  and  chords  muft  fufFer  pu¬ 
trefaction,  before  this  can  be  fubjedt  to  any  paffion.  For  I  think,  Socrates, 
that  you  yourfelf  have  alfo  perceived  this,  that  we  confider  the  foul  in  the 
moft  eminent  degree,  as  fomething  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  become  the  tempe¬ 
rament  of  hot  and  cold,  moift  and  dry,  and  fuch-like  affections,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  which  our  body  is  extended,  and  by  which  it  is  contained  :  and 

1  See  the  Introduction  to  this  Dialogue. 

*  Harmony  has  a  triple  fubfiftence.  For  it  is  either  harmony  itfelf,  or  it  is  that  which  is  firft: 
harmonized,  and  which  is  fuch  according  to  the  whole  of  itfelf  j  or  it  is  that  which  is  fecondarily 
harmonized,  and  which  partially  participates  of  harmony.  The  firft  of  thefe  muft  be  aftigned  to 
intellect,  the  fecond  to  foul,  and  the  third  to  body.  This  laft  too  is  corruptible,  becaufe  it  fub- 
fifts  in  a  fubjeCt ;  but  the  other  two  are  incorruptible,  becaufe  they  are  neither  compofites,  nor  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  fubjeCt.  Simmias,  therefore,  reafons  falfely  in  what  he  here  favs,  in  confequence 
of  looking  to  the  third  fpecies  of  harmony  only.  Hence,  the  rational  foul  is  analogous  to  a  mu- 
fician,  but  the  animated  body  to  harmonized  chords  :  for  the  forftier  has  a  fubfiftence  feparate, 
but  the  latter  infeparable  from  the  mufieal  inftrument. 
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that  the  foul  is  the  harmony  of  all  thefe,  when  they  are  beautifully  and  mo¬ 
derately  tempered  with  each  other.  If,  therefore,  the  foul  is  a  certain  har¬ 
mony,  it  is  evident  that  when  our  body  differs  either  intendon  or  remifiion, 
through  difeafes  and  other  maladies,  the  foul  mu  ft  from  neceflity  immedi¬ 
ately  perifh,  though  of  the  moft  divine  nature  (in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
harmonies  perifli,  which  either  fubflft  in  founds  or  in  the  works  of  artificers); 
but  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body  of  each  perfon  muft  fubfid  for  a  long 
time,  till  they  are  either  burnt  or  become  rotten.  Confider  then  what  we 
fhall  fay  to  this  difcourfe,  if  any  one  fliould  think,  fince  the  foul  is  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  things  fubftfting  in  the  body,  that  it  perifhes  the  fdrft,  in  that 
which  is  called  death. 

Socrates,  therefore,  beholding  us,  and  laughing  as  he  was  accuftomed  to 
do  very  often,  Simmias  (fays  he)  fpeaks  juftly.  If  any  one  of  you,  there¬ 
fore,  is  more  prompt  than  I  am,  why  does  he  not  reply  to  thefe  objections  ? 
for  he  feems  not  to  have  handled  this  affair  badly.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
that  before  we  make  our  reply  we  fhould  find  hear  Cebes,  and  know  what 
it  is  which  he  objects  to  our  difcourfe  ;  that,  in  confequence  of  fome  time  in¬ 
tervening;  we  may  deliberate  what  we  fhall  fay ;  and  that  afterwards,  upon 
hearing  the  objections,  we  may  either  affent  to  them,  if  they  appear  to  affert 
any  thing  becoming  ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  that  we  may  defend  the  difcourfe  we 
have  already  delivered.  But  (fays  he)  tell  me,  Cebes,  what  it  is  which  fo 
difturbs  you,  as  to  caufe  your  unbelief. — I  will  tell  you  (fays  Cebes)  :  your 
difcourfe  feems  to  me  to  be  yet  in  the  fame  date,  and  to  be  liable  to  the  fame 
accufation  as  we  mentioned  before.  For,  that  our  foul  had  a  fubfiffence 
before  it  came  into  the  prefent  form,  is  an  affertion,  I  will  not  deny,  of  a 
very  elegant  kind,  and  (if  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay)  fufficiently  demon- 
ffrated ;  but  that  it  ftill  remains  when  we  are  dead,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  clearly  proved  ;  nor  do  I  affent  to  the  objection  of  Simmias,. 
that  the  foul  is  not  ftronger  and  more  lading  than  the  body,  for  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  much  more  excellent  than  all  thefe.  Why  then,  fays  reafon,  do 
you  yet  difbelieve  ?  for,  fince  you  fee  that  when  a  man  dies  that  which  is 
more  imbecil  ftill  remains,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  neceffary  that  the 
more  lading  nature  fhould  be  preferved  during  this  period  of  time  ?  Confider, 
therefore,  whether  I  fhall  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe  in  reply.  For  I,  as 
well  as  Simmias,  as  it  feems,  dand  in  need  of  a  certain  fimilitude :  for  to  me 
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thefe  things  appear  to  be  afferted  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  any  one  fhould 
fay  concerning  an  aged  dead  weaver,  that  the  man  has  not  yet  perifhed,  but 
perhaps  ftill  furvives  fomewhere;  and  fhould  exhibit  as  an  argument  in 
proof  of  this  affertion  a  veftment  woven  by  himfelf,  which  he  wore,  and 
which  is  yet  fafe  and  entire.  And  if  he  fhould  afk  fome  one  not  crediting  his 
affertion,  which  is  the  more  lafting,  the  genus  of  man  or  of  a  garment, 
whofe  fubfiftence  confifts  in  its  ufe  and  in  being  worn  ;  then  fhould  it  be  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  genus  of  man  is  much  more  lafting,  he  might  think  it  demon- 
ftrated,  that  the  man  is  by  a  much  ftronger  reafon  preferved,  fince  that 
which  is  of  a  fhorter  duration  has  not  yet  perifhed.  But  I  do  not  think,  Sim- 
mias,  that  this  is  the  cafe.  For  confider  with  yourfelf  what  I  fay  :  fince 
every  perfon  muft  apprehend,  that  he  who  afferts  this  fpeaks  foolifhly.  For 
this  weaver,  having  worn  and  woven  many  fuch  veftments,  died  after  them 
being  many,  but  I  think  before  the  laft ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  any  thing  the 
more  inferred  on  this  account,  that  the  man  is  viler  or  more  imbecil  than  a 
veftment.  And  I  think  that  the  foul,  with  refpedl  to  the  body,  will  receive 
the  fame  fimilitude  ;  and  he  who  fhall  affert  the  fame  concerning  thefe,  will 
appear  to  me  to  fpeak  in  a  very  equitable  manner ;  I  mean  that  the-foul  is  of 
a  lafting  nature,  but  the  body  more  debile  and  lels  durable.  But  I  fhould 
fay  that  each  foul  wears  many  bodies,  efpecially  if  it  lives  many  years  ;  for, 
if  the  body  glides  away  like  a  ftream,  and  is  diffolved  while  the  man  yet 
lives,  but  the  foul  perpetually  re-weaves  that  which  is  worn  and  confumed, 
it  will  be  neceffary  indeed,  that  when  the  foul  is  deftroyed  it  fhould  then  be 
clothed  with  the  laft  veftment,  and  fhould  perifh  prior  to  this  alone.  But 
the  foul  having  perifhed,  then  the  body  will  evince  the  nature  of  its  imbe¬ 
cility,  and,  becoming  rapidly  rotten,  will,  be  perfedlly  diffolved  :  fo  that,  in 
confequence  of  this  reafoning,  it  is  not  yet  proper  that  we  fhould  be  per- 
fuaded  to  believe  with  confidence,  that  our  foul  fubfifts  fomewhere  after  we 
are  dead.  For,  if  any  one  fhould  affent  to  him  who  afferts  even  more  than 
you  have  done,  and  fhould  grant  that  not  only  our  foul  had  an  exiftence  be¬ 
fore  we  were  born  into  the  prefent  life,  but  that  nothing  hinders  us  from 
admitting  that  certain  fouls  after  death  may  ftill  have  a  fubfiftence,  exift  in 
fome  future  period,  and  often  be  born,  and  again  perifh  (for  fo  naturally 
ftrong  is  the  foul,  that  it  will  preferve  itfelf  through  frequent  births) ; 
but  this  being  granted,  it  may  ftill  follow,  that  it  will  not  only  labour  in 
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thofe  many  generations,  but  that,  finifhing  its  courfe,  in  fome  one  of  thefc 
deaths,  it  will  entirely  perifh,  But  no  one  fhould  fay  that  this  death  and 
diflhlution  of  the  body,  which  alfo  introduces  deftrudtion  to  the  foul,  can  be 
known :  for  it  is  impoffible  that  it  can  be  perceived  by  any  one  of  us.  If 
this,  however,  be  the  cafe,  it  will  not  follow  that  he  who  pofTefifes  the  con- 
iidence  of  good  hope  concerning  death  is  not  foolifhly  confident,  unlefs  he 
can  demonftrate  that  the  foul  is  perfedtly  immortal  and  undecaying :  for 
otherwife  it  will  be  neceffary,  that  he  who  is  about  to  die  fhould  always 
fear  for  his  foul,  left  in  the  death,  which  is  at  hand,  he  fhould  entirely  perifh 
through  the  feparation  of  his  body. 

When  we  heard  them,  therefore,  fpeak  in  this  manner,  we  were  all  of 
us  very  difagreeably  affected,  as  we  afterwards  declared  to  each  other  ;  be- 
caufe,  as  we  were  in  the  higheft  degree  perfuaded  by  the  former  difcourfe, 
they  again  feemed  to  difturb  us  and  to  caft  us  into  unbelief ;  and  this  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  not  only  to  caufe  us  to  deny  our  alfent  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  already  adduced,  but  to  fuch  as  might  afterwards  be  afferted,  fear¬ 
ing  left  either  we  fhould  not  be  proper  judges  of  any  thing,  or  that  the  things 
themfelves  fhould  be  unworthy  of  belief. 

Echec.  By  the  Gods,  Phasdo,  I  can  eafily  pardon  you  :  for,  while  I  am 
now  hearing  you,  I  cannot  refrain  from  faying  to  myfelf,  In  what  arguments 
can  we  any  longer  believe  ?  For  the  difcourfe  of  Socrates,  which  a  little 
before  was  exceedingjv  credible,  is  now  fallen  into  unbelief.  For  the 
affertion,  that  our  foul  is  a  certain  harmony,  gained  my  affent  both  now  and 
always  in  a  wonderful  manner  ;  and  now  it  is  mentioned,  it  recalls  as  it  were 
into  my  memory  a  knowledge  that  I  formerly  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  And 
thus  I  am  perfectly  indigent  again  of  fome  other  reafon,  as  if  from  the  very 
beginning,  which  may  perfuade  me  that  the  foul  of  a  dead  man  does  not  die 
together  with  the  body.  Tell  me  therefore,  by  Jupiter,  how  Socrates  pur- 
fued  the  difcourfe  ;  and  whether  he,  as  you  confefs  was  the  cafe  with  your- 
felf,  feemed  troubled  at  thefe  objections  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  anfwered  them 
with  facility  ;  and  whether  he  defended  his  dodtrine  fufficiently,  or  in  a 
defective  manner.  Relate  all  thefe  particulars  to  us  as  accurately  as  you 
can. 

PHiED.  Indeed,  Echecrates,  I  have  often  admired  Socrates  ;  but  never 
more  fo  than  at  that  time.  That  he  fhould  be  able  indeed  to  fay  fomething 
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in  reply,  is  perhaps  not  wonderful ;  but  I  efpecially  admired,  in  the  firft 
place,  this  in  him,  that  he  received  the  difcourfe  of  the  young  men  in  fuch  a 
pleafant,  benevolent  and  wonderful  manner;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  he 
fo  acutely  perceived  how  we  were  affedled  by  their  objections ;  and  laftly, 
that  he  fo  well  cured  our  difturbance,  recalled  us,  as  if  flying  and  vanquilhed, 
and  caufed  us,  in  conjun&ion  with  himfelf,  to  purfue  and  confider  the 
difcourfe. 

Echec.  But  how  did^e  do  this  ? 

Ph;ed.  I  will  tell  you :  I  happened  at  that  time  to  fit  at  his  right  hand, 
upon  a  low  feat  near  his  bed  ;  but  he  himfelf  fat  much  higher  than  I  did. 

Stroking  me  on  the  head,  therefore,  and  comprefling  the  hair  which  hung  on 
my  neck  (for  he  ufed  fometimes  to  play  with  my  hairs).  To-morrow  (fays 
he),  Phzedo,  you  will  perhaps  cut  off  thcfe  beautiful  locks. — It  feems  fo, 
indeed  (fays  1),  Socrates. — But  you  will  not  (fays  he),  if  you  will  be  per- 
fuaded  by  me. — But  why  not  (fays  I)? — For  both  you  and  I  (fays  he)  ought 
to  cut  off  our  hair  to-day,  if  our  difcourfe  mull  die,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
recall  it  to  life  again.  And  I  indeed,  if  I  was  you,  and  I  found  that  dif¬ 
courfe  fled  from  me,  would  take  an  oath  after  the  manner  of  the  Argives, 
that  I  would  never  fuffer  my  hair  to  grow,  till,  by  contefting  in  deputation, 

I  had  vanquifhed  the  obje&ions  of  Simmias  and  Cebes. — But  (fays  I)  Her¬ 
cules  is  reported  not  to  have  been  fufficient  againfl:  two. — Call  upon  me, 
therefore  (fays  he),  as  your  Iolaus  1  while  the  light  yet  lafts. — I  call  then  / 

(fays  I),  not  as  Hercules  upon  Iolaus,  but  as  Iolaus  upon  Hercules. — It  is  of 
no  confequence  (fays  he). 

But,  in  the  firffc  place,  we  mull  be  careful  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  a 
certain  pafiion. — What  paflion  (fays  I)? — That  we  do  not  become  (fays  he) 
haters*  of  reafon,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  become  haters  of  men.  For 
no  greater  evil  can  happen  to  any  one  than  to  be  a  hater  of  reafons.  But  a 

1  Iolaus  was  the  fon  of  Iphiclus  king  of  Thefialy.  He  afiifted  Hercules  in  conquering  the 
Hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place  where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  others. 

9  Four  inevitable  confequences  attend  the  man  who  hates  reafon.  In  the  firft  place,  he  mufl 
hate  himfelf ;  for  he  is  efientially  rational.  In  the  fecond  place,  he  muft  hate  truth;  for  this  can 
only  be  difcovered  by  the  exercife  of  reafon.  In  the  third  place,  he  muft  be  a  lover  of  that  which 
is  irrational.  And,  in  the  fourth  place,  he  muft  be  brutalized,  as  far  as  this  is  poflible  to  man. 
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hatred  of  reafon  and  a  hatred  of  mankind  are  both  produced  in  the  fame 
manner.  For  misanthropy  is  produced  in  us  through  very  much  believing 
without  art  in  fome  particular  perfon,  and  confidering  him  as  a  man  true, 
fincere,  and  faithful,  whom  in  the  courfe  of  a  fhort  acquaintance  we  find  to 
be  depraved  and  unfaithful ;  and  that  this  is  the  cafe  again  with  another. 
And  when  any  one  often  fuffers  this  difappointment,  and  efpecially  from 
thofe  whom  he  confidered  as  his  moft  intimate  familiars  and  friends,  at 
length,  through  finding  himfelf  thus  frequently  hurt,  he  hates  all  men,  and 
thinks  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  refpeCt  fincere  in  any  one.  Or  have  you 
never  perceived  that  this  is  the  cafe  ? — Entirely  fo  (fays  1). — But  is  not  this 
bafe  (fays  he)?  and  is  it  not  evident  that  fuch  a  one  attempts  to  make  ufe  of 
men,  without  poffelTing  the  art  which  refpe&s  human  affairs?  For  if,  in  a 
certain  refpeCl,  he  employed  them  with  art,  he  would  think,  as  the  cafe  reallv 
is,  that  men  very  good,  or  very  bad,  are  but  few  in  number ;  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  thofe  which  fubfiff  between  thefe. — How  do 
you  mean  (fays  I)? — In  the  fame  manner  (fays  he)  as  about  things  very 
fmall  and  very  great.  Do  you  think  that  any'’  thing  is  more  rare  than  to 
find  a  very  large  or  a  very  fmall  man,  or  dog,  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  again 
any  thing  exceffively  fwift  or  (low,  beautiful  or  bafe,  white  or  black  ?  Or 
do  you  not  perceive  that  the  fummits  of  the  extremes  of  all  thefe  are  rare 
and  few,  but  that  things  fubfiffing  between  thefe  are  copious  and  many? — 
Entirely  fo  (fays  I). — Do  you  not,  therefore,  think  (fays  he)  that  if  a  conteff: 
of  improbity  fhould  be  propofed,  thofe  who  hold  the  firft  rank  among  the 
bafe  would  be  found  to  be  but  few  ? — It  is  agreeable  to  reafon  to  think  fo 
(fays  I). —  It  is  fo,  indeed  (fays  he);  but  in  this  refpedt  reafons  are  not 
fimilar  to  men  (for  I  (hall  now  follow  you  as  the  leader);  but  in  this  they 
are  fimilar,  when  any  one,  for  inftance,  without  pofiefling  the  art  belonging 
to  difcourfe,  believes  that  a  certain  difcourfe  is  true,  and  (hortly  after  it 
appears  to  him  to  be  falfe,  as  it  is  fometimes  the  one  and  fometimes  the 
other,  and  the  fame  thing  happens  to  him  about  different  difcourfes.  And 
this  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  are  familiar  with  contradictory 
arguments  ;  for  thefe  you  know  think  that  they  at  length  become  moft  wife, 
and  alone  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  found  and  ftable  either  in  things  or 
reafons  ;  but  that  every  thing  is  whirled  upwards  and  downwards,  as  if 
exifting  in  the  river  Euripus,  and  does  not  abide  in  any  one  condition  for 
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any  portion  of  time  whatever. — You  fpeak  perfectly  true  (fays  I). — Would 
it  not  then  (fays  he),  Phtedo,  be  a  paffion  worthy  of  commiferation,  if,  when 
a  certain  reafon  is  true  and  firm,  and  is  capable  of  being  underftood,  yet 
fome  one  falling  from  this  (hould  be  involved  in  doubt,  becaufe  he  has  heard 
reafon s,  which,  though  remaining  the  fame,  yet  have  at  one  time  appeared 
to  be  true,  and  at  another  falfe  ;  and  fhouid  not  accufe  himfelf  and  his  owii 
want  of  Ikill,  but  at  length  through  grief  fhouid  transfer  all  the  blame  from 
himfelf  to  the  reafons ;  and  thus  (hould  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life,  hating 
and  flandering  reafons,  and  deprived  of  the  truth  and  feience  of  things  ? — By 
Jupiter  (fays  I),  fuch  a  one  would  be  miferable  indeed. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  therefore  (fays  he),  we  (hould  be  very  careful  againft 
admitting  an  opinion,  that  no  reafoning  appears  to  be  valid;  but  we  (hould 
much  rather  think  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  that  we 
ought  vigoroufly  and  cheerfully  to  ftudy  how  to  be  well.  And  this  indeed 
ought  to  be  the  cafe  with  you  and  others,  for  the  fake  of  the  whole  remainder 
of  your  life,  but  with  me,  for  the  fake  of  death  itfelf ;  as  there  is  danger  at 
the  prefent  time,  left  I  (hould  not  behave  philofophically,  but,  like  thofe  who 
are  perfedlly  unlkilled,  contentioufly.  For  fuch  as  thefe,  when  they  con¬ 
trovert  any  particular,  are  not  at  all  concerned  how  that  fubfifts  about 
which  they  difpute  ;  but  are  alone  anxious,  that  what  they  have  eftabli(hed 
may  appear  to  the  perfons  prefent  to  be  true.  And  I  feem  to  myfelf  at 
prefent  to  differ  alone  in  this  refpeft  from  fuch  as  thefe  :  for  I  am  not 
felicitous  that  my  difeourfe  may  appear  true  to  thofe  who  are  prefent  (except 
juft  as  it  may  happen  in  patting),  but  that  it  may  appear  to  be  fo  in  the  mod 
eminent  degree  to  me  myfelf.  For  I  thus  reafon,  my  dear  friend  (and  fee 
in  how  fraudulent  a  manner),  that  if  my  affertions  are  true,  it  will  be  a 
beautiful  circumftance  to  be  perfuaded  of  their  truth;  but  that  if  nothing 
remains  for  the  dead,  I  (hall  at  lead;  have  the  advantage  of  being  lefs  afflifted 
with  my  prefent  condition  than  others.  But  this  ignorance  of  mine  will  not 
continue  long  (for  it  would  be  bad  if  it  (hould),  but  (hortly  after  this  will  be 
diffolved ;  and  being  thus  prepared  (fays  he),  Simmiasand  Cebes,  I  (hall  now 
return  to  the  difeourfe.  But,  that  you  may  be  perfuaded  by  me,  pav  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  perfon  of  Socrates,  but  be  much  more  folicitous  in  affenting  to 
the  truth,  if  I  (hould  appear  to  you  to  affert  any  thing  true  ;  but  if  this 
(hould  not  be  the  cafe,  oppofe  me  with  all  your  might,  and  beware,  left 
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through  too  much  ardour  I  fhould  deceive  both  myfelf  and  you,  and,  adling 
in  this  refpeft  like  bees,  fhould  depart  from  you,  leaving  my  fling  behind. 

But  to  begin  (fays  he)  :  In  the  firfl  place,  remind  me  of  what  you  have  faid, 
if  it  fhould  appear  that  I  have  forgotten  it.  For  Simmias,  I  think,  difcrufled 
and  was  afraid  led:  the  foul,  though  it  is  at  the  fame  time  more  divine  and 
beautiful  than  the  body,  fhould  perifh  before  it,  as  fubfifling  in  the  form  of 
harmony.  But  Cebes  appears  to  me  to  have  admitted  this,  that  the  foul  is 
more  lafling  than  the  body  ;  but  yet  that  it  is  perfectly  uncertain,  whether 
after  the  foul  has  worn  out  many  bodies,  and  this  often,  it  may  not  at  length, 
leaving  body  behind,  itfelf  alfo  perifh  ;  fo  that  this  will  be  death  itfelf,  I 
mean  the  deflrudtion  of  the  foul,  fince  the  body  perpetually  perifhes  without 
ceafing.  Are  not  thefe  the  things,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  which  we  ought  to 
condder  r — They  both  confeffed  that  the  particulars  were  thefe. — -Whether, 
therefore  (fays  he),  do  you  rejeft  the  whole  of  our  former  difcourfe,  or  do 
you  rejedt  force  things  and  not  others? — They  replied,  We  admit  fome 
things,  and  not  others. — What  then  (fays  he)  do  you  fay  about  that  difcourfe, 
in  which  we  afferted  that  learning  is  reminifcence  ;  and  that,  this  being  the 
cafe,  our  foul  mufl  neceffarilv  have  fubfifled  fomewhere  before  it  was  bound  in 
the  body? — I  indeed  (fays  Cebes)  was  both  then  wonderfully  perfuaded  by  that 
difcourfe,  and  now  firmly  abide  in  the  fame  opinion. — And  I  alfo  (fays  Sim¬ 
mias)  am  affedted  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  I  fhould  very  much  wonder  fhould 
I  ever  conceive  otherwife  about  this  particular. — But  (fays  Socrates)  it  is  necef- 
fary,  my  Theban  guefl,  that  it  fhould  appear  otherwife  to  you,  if  you  fill  con¬ 
tinue  of  the  opinion,  that  harmony  is  fomething  compofite,  and  that  the  foul 
is  a  certain  harmony,  compofed  from  things  extended  through  the  body.  For 
you  will  never  affent  to  yourfelf  averting,  that  harmony  was  compofed  prior  to 
the  things  from  which  it  ought  to  be  compofed  ;  or  do  you  think  you  can  ?-— 
By  no  means  (fays  he),  Socrates. — Do  you  perceive,  therefore  (fays  he),  that 
you  will  not  be  confiflent  in  your  affertions,  when  you  fay  that  the  foul  had 
a  fubfiflence  before  it  came  into  a  human  form  and  into  body,  but  that  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  compofed  from  things  which  then  had  not  a  being  ?  For 
neither  is  harmony  fuch  as  that  to  which  you  afiimilate  it ;  but  the  lyre,  and 
the  chords,  and  the  founds  yet  unharmonized,  have  a  prior  exiflence ;  but 
harmony  is  compofed  the  lafl  of  all,  and  is  the  firfl  diffolved.  How,  there¬ 
fore,  can  this  difcourfe  be  confonant  with  that  ? — In  no  refpect  (fays  Sim¬ 
mias).— 
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mias). — But  it  certainly  is  proper  (fays  he)  that  a  difcourfe  about  harmony 
Ihould  be  confonant,  if  this  can  ever  be  aSferted  of  any  other. — It  is  proper, 
indeed  (fays  Simmias). — But  this  difcourfe  of  yours  is  not  confonant.  Con- 
fider,  therefore,  which  of  thefe  aSTertions  you  will  choofe,  that  learning  is 
reminifcence,  or  that  the  foul  is  harmony.  I  prefer  the  former,  Socrates, 
by  much;  for  the  latter  gained  my  affent  without  a  demonstration,  through 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  probability  and  fpecious  appearance  ;  from 
whence  alfo  it  appears  evident  to  the  multitude  of  mankind.  But  I  well 
know,  that  the  difcourfes  which  frame  their  demonstrations  from  affimila- 
tive  reafons  only  are  nothing  more  than  empty  boaftings  ;  and  unlefs  a 
man  defends  himfelf  againft  them,  they  will  very  much  deceive  him,  both  in 
geometry  and  all  other  Speculations.  But  the  difcourfe  about  reminifcence 
and  learning  was  delivered  through  an  hypotheSis  highly  worthy  of  reception. 
For  in  this  it  was  faid  that  our  foul  had  a  fubSiftence  fomewhere  before  it 
came  into  the  prefent  body,  as  it  is  an  e {fence  poSfeSTmg  the  appellation  of 
that  which  truly  is.  But,  as  I  perfuade  myfelf,  I  aSfent  to  this  dodlrine  in  a 
manner  fufficient  and  proper ;  and  hence  it  is  neceffary,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
that  I  Should  neither  aSfent  to  myfelf  nor  to  any  other  aiferting  that  the  foul 
is  harmony. 

But  what  (fays  he),  Simmias?  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  can  either 
belong  to  this  harmony,  or  to  any  composition,  to  fubfift  differently  from  the 
things  from  which  it  is  compofed  ? — By  no  means. — And  indeed,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  it  can  neither  perform  nor  fuffer  any  thing  elfe,  befides  what  thefe 
perform  and  fuffer. — He  agreed  it  could  not. — It  does  not,  therefore,  belong 
to  harmony  to  be  the  leader  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  compofed,  but 
to  follow  them. — This  alfo  he  granted. — It  is  far,  therefore,  from  being  the 
cafe,  that  harmony  will  either  be  moved  or  found  contrary,  or  in  any  other 
refpedt  be  adverfe  to  its  parts. — Very  far,  indeed,  (fays  he). — But  what,  does 
not  every  harmony  naturally  fubfift  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  harmony,  fo 
far  as  it  receives  a  congruous  temperament  r — I  do  not  understand  you.-^- 
But  (fays  he)  if  it  were  poSTible  that  it  could  be  congruously  tempered  with 
Still  greater  vehemence,  and  more  in  quantity,  would  it  not  be  more  vehe¬ 
mently  harmony  and  more  in  quantity  ;  but  if  lefs  vehemently  and  lefs  in 
quantity,  juft  the  contrary  ? — Entirely  fo. — But  can  it  be  Said  of  the  foul, 
that,  even  in  the  fmalleft  circumftance,  one  foul  is  more  vehemently  and 
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more  in  quantity,  or  iefs  vehemently  and  lefs  in  quantity,  foul,  than  an¬ 
other? — By  no  means  (fays  he).— Confider  then  (fays  he),  by  Jupiter,  is  it 
truly  faid,  that  one  foul  pofTeffes  intellect  and  virtue,  and  is  good  ;  but  that 
another  is  foolifh  and  vicious,  and  is  bad  ? — It  is  truly  faid. — Among  thofe, 
therefore,  who  eftablifh  the  foul  as  harmony,  what  can  any  one  call  virtue 
and  vice  in  the  foul?  Will  he  call  the  one  harmony,  and  the  other  difcord? 
And  that  the  one,  that  is  to  fay  the  good  foul,  is  harmonized  ;  and,  as  it  is 
harmony,  pofTefTes  another  harmony  in  itfelf ;  but  that  the  other  is  difcord, 
and  does  not  contain  in  itfelf  another  harmony  ?  —  I  know  not  what  to  reply 
(fays  Simmias)  ;  but  it  is  manifeft,  that  he  who  eilablifhes  this  would  make 
fome  fuch  reply.  But  it  has  been  granted  (fays  he),  that  one  foul  is 
not  more  or  lefs  foul  than  another ;  and  this  is  no  other  than  to  con- 
fefs,  that  one  harmony  is  not  more  vehemently  and  more  in  quantity,  nor 
lefs  vehemently  and  lefs  in  quantity,  harmony,  than  another :  is  it  not  fo  ? — • 

Entirely  fo. _ But  that  which  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  harmony,  is  neither 

more  nor  lefs  harmonized  :  is  it  not  fo  ? — It  is. — But  can  that  which  is  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  lefs  harmonized  participate  more  or  lefs  of  harmony 1  ?  or  does 
it  equally  participate  ? — Equally. — The  foul,  therefore,  fince  it  is  not  more 
or  lefs  foul  than  another,  is  not  more  or  lefs  harmonized. — It  is  not. — But 
fince  it  is  thus  afredled,  it  will  neither  participate  more  of  difcord  nor  of 

harmony. _ By  no  means.— And  again,  in  confequence  of  this  paffion,  can 

one  foul  participate  more  of  vice  or  virtue  than  another,  fince  vice  is  dii- 
cord,  but  virtue  harmony  ? — It  cannot. — But  rather,  Simmias,  according  to 
rio-ht  reafon,  no  foul  will  participate  of  vice,  fince  it  is  harmony  :  for  doubt- 
lefs-the  harmony,  which  is  perfe&ly  fuch,  can  never  participate  of  difcord.— 
It  certainly  cannot. — Neither,  therefore,  can  the  foul,  which  is  perfe&Iy 

1  As  every  rational  foul  is- an  incorporeal  harmony  feparate  from  a  fubjeft,  it  does  not  admit 
of  intenfions  and  remiffions;  and,  therefore,  one  rational  foul  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  harmony 
than  another,  fo  far  as  each  is  ejjentially  harmony.  One  foul,  however,  may  be  more  fimilar  to 
intelleS,  or  harmony  itfelf,  than  another,  and,  fo  far  as  it  is  more  fimilar,  will  be  more  harmony 
in  energy.  Hence,  virtue  may  be  confidered  as  the  concord,  and  vice  as  the  difcord,  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  irrational  nature;  the  former  being  produced  from  the  rational  harmonizing  the  irra¬ 
tional  part,  in  confequence  of  being  a  harmony  more  energetic;  and  the  latter  arifing  from  the 
irrational  beino;  unharmonized  by  the  rational  part,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  effential  harmony  of 
the  foul  is  more  dormant  than  energetic.  The  reafoning,  therefore,  of  Socrates  does  not  apply 
to  that  harmony  which  is  feparate,  but  to  that  which,  is  infeparable  from  body. 
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foul,  participate  of  vice :  for  how  can  it,  in  confequence  of  what  has  been 
laid  ?  In  confequence  of  this  reafoning,  therefore,  the  fouls  of  all  animals 
will  be  fimilarly  good  ;  fince  they  are  naturally  fimilarly  fouls,  with  refpeft 
to  the  effence  of  foul. — To  me  it  appears  fo,  Socrates  (fays  he). — If  the  hy- 
pothelis  therefore  was  right,  would  it  appear  to  you  to  be  beautifully  faid, 
and  that  this  confequence  enfued,  that  the  foul  is  harmony? — By  no  means 
(fays  he). 

But  what  (fays  Socrates),  among  all  the  things  which  are  inherent  in  man, 
would  you  fay  that  any  thing  elfe  governed  except  foul,  if  he  be  a  prudent 
man  ? — I  fhould  not. — But  whether  does  the  foul  govern,  by  aflenting  to  the 
paffions  belonging  to  the  body,  or  by  oppofing  them  ?  My  meaning  is  this, 
that  when  heat  and  third  are  prefent,  the  foul,  if  it  governs,  will  frequently- 
draw  the  body  to  the  contrary,  i.  e.  not  to  drink;  and  hunger  being  prefent, 
that  it  fhall  not  eat ;  and  in  a  thoufand  other  inftances  we  may  behold  the 
foul  oppofing  the  defires  of  the  body  :  may  we  not  ? — Entirely  fo. — Have 
we  not  above  confefTed,  that  if  the  foul  was  harmony,  it  would  never  found 
contrary  to  the  intenfions,  remiffions,  or  vibrations,  or  any  other  paffion  be¬ 
longing  to  its  component  parts,  but  that  it  would  follow,  and  never  rule 
over  them  ? — We  have  granted  this  (fays  he)  ;  for  how  could  we  do  other- 
wife  ? — But  what,  does  not  the  foul  now  appear  to  a£t  juft  the  contrary  to 
this,  ruling  over  all  thofe  particulars,  from  which  it  may  be  laid  it  fubfifts, 
nearly  oppoliug  all  of  them  through  the  whole  of  life,  and  exercifing  abfo- 
lute  dominion  over  them  all  manner  of  ways,  punifhing  fome  of  thefe  indeed 
with  greater  difficulty,  and  accompanied  with  pain  ;  fome  through  gymnadic 
and  medicine,  and  fome  by  milder  methods,  and  fome  again  by  threats,  and 
others  by  admonifhing  defire,  anger,  and  fear  ;  addreffing  that  which  it  op-  - 
pofes,  as  being  itfelf  of  a  different  nature?  juft  as  Homer  does  in  the: 
Odylfey1,  where  he.  fays- of  Ulyffes  : 

“  His  breaft  he  ftruck,  and  cried,  My  heart,  fuftain 

“  This  ill !  for  thou  haft  borne  far  greater  pain..” 

Do  you  think  that  Elomer  devifed  this  in  confequence  of  thinking  that  the 
foul  is  harmony,  and  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be  led  by  the  paffions  of  the  .bodv, , 

and  . 
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and  not  fuch  as  is  naturally  adapted  to  lead  and  govern,  and  which  is  fome- 
thing  much  more  divine  than  harmony? — By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  Ido  not 
think  that  he  did.-— -By  no  means,  therefore,  moft  excellent  man,  fhall  we 
do  well,  in  averting  that  the  foul  is  a  certain 1  harmony  :  for  by  thus  averting, 
as  it  appears,  we  fhall  neither  agree  with  Homer,  that  divine  poet,  nor  be 
confident  with  ourfelves.— It  is  fo,  indeed  (fays  he). 

Let  it  then  be  fo  (fays  Socrates) ;  and  thus,  as  it  appears,  we  have  fuffi- 
ciently  appeafed  the  patrons  of  the  Theban  harmony.  But  how,  Cebes,  and 
by  what  difcourfe  (hall  we  appeafe  the  patrons  of  Cadmus3  ? — You  appear 
to  me  (fays  Cebes)  to  be  likely  to  find  out  a  way :  for  you  have  delivered 
this  difcourfe  againft  harmony  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  beyond  what  I 
expe&ed.  For,  while  Simmias  related  his  doubts,  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
moft  admirable  thing,  fhould  any  one  be  able  to  reply  to  his  difcourfe.  He 
therefore  appears  to  me,  in  a  manner  perfectly  extraordinary,  not  to  have 
fuftained  the  very  firft  afifault  of  your  difcourfe.  I  fhould  not,  therefore,  be 
furprifed  if  the  arguments  of  Cadmus  met  with  the  lame  fate. — My  good 
friend  (fays  Socrates),  do  not  fpeak  fo  magnificently,  left  a  certain  envy 
fhould  fubvert  our  future  difcourfe.  Thefe  things,  indeed,  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  Divinity.  But  we,  approaching  near  in  an  Homeric  manner,  will 
try  whether  you  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  This  then  is  the  fum  of  what 
you  inquire:  you  think  it  proper  to  demonftrate  that  our  foul  is  without  decay, 
and  immortal ;  that  a  philofopher  who  is  about  to  die  with  all  the  confidence 
of  hope,  and  who  thinks  that  after  death  he  fhall  be  far  more  happy  than  in 
the  prelent  life,  may  not  indulge  a  ftupid  and  foolifh  confidence.  But  you 

1  That  is,  a  harmony  fubfifting  in,  and  therefore  infeparable  from,  a  fubjeft. 

3  “  Cadmus,”  fays  Olympiodorus,  <c  is  the  fublunary  world,  as  being  Dionyfiacal,  on  which 
account  Harmony  is  united  to  the  God,  and  as  being  the  father  of  the  four  Bacchuses.  But  they 
make  the  four  elements  to  be  Dionyfiacal,  viz .Jire,  to  be  Semele ;  earth ,  Agave ,  tearing  in  pieces 
her  own  offspring  ;  water,  I  no  ■  and  laftly,  air,  Autonoe.”  There  is  great  beauty  in  conjoining 
Harmonia,  or  Harmony,  the  daughter  of  Venus  and  Mars,  with  Cadmus.  For  Venus  is  the 
caufe  of  all  the  harmony  and  analogy  in  the  univerfe,  and  beautifully  illuminates  the  order  and 
communion  of  all  mundane  concerns.  But  Mars  excites  the  contrarieties  of  the  univerfe,  that 
the  world  may  exift  perfect  and  entire  from  all  its  parts.  The  progeny,  therefore,  of  thefe  two 
Divinities  muft  be  the  concordant  difcord  or  harmony  of  the  fublunary  world.  But  Socrates  (as 
Forfler  well  obferves  in  his  notes  on  this  dialogue)  reprefents  Cebes  as  another  Cadmus,  becaufe, 
according  to  his  dodlrine,  men  after  they  are  buried,  like  the  teeth  of  the  ferpent  (lain  by  Cadmus, 
will  revive  in  another  form,  and  in  a  fhort  time  like  the  Cadmaean  men  will  entirely  perifh. 
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{ay^  though  it  fhould  bo  fliown  that  the  foul  is  fomsthing  robuft  and  dot- 
form,  and  that  it  fubfided  before  we  were  born,  yet  nothing  hinders  but 
that  all  thefe  arguments  may  not  evince  its  immortality,  but  only  that  the 
foul  is  more  lading  than  the  body,  that  it  formerly  exided  fomewhere  for 
an  immenfe  period  of  time,  and  that  it  knew  and  performed  a  multitude  of 
things.  But  that,  for  all  this,  it  will  be  nothing  the  more  immortal ;  but 
that,  entering  into  the  Body  of  a  man,  it  will  be  the  principle  of  dedrudtion 
to  itfelf,  as  if  connected  with  a  difeafe  :  fo  that  it  will  both  lead  a  miferable 
life  in  the  body,  and  at  lad  will  perifh  in  that  which  is  called  death.  But 
you  fay  it  is  of  no  conference  whether  it  comes  into  body  once  or  often, 
with  refpedi  to  our  occafion  of  fear  :  for  it  is  very  proper  that  he  who  nei¬ 
ther  knows,  nor  is  able  to  render  a  reafon,  why  the  foul  is  immortal,  fhould 
be  afraid  of  death,  unlefs  he  is  deprived  of  intellect.  This,  1  think,  Cebes, 
is  the  fum  of  what  you  fay ;  and  I  have  repeated  it  often,  that  nothing  may 
efcape  our  obfervation  ;  and  that,  if  you  are  willing,  you  may  either  add  or 
take  away  from  our  datement  of  the  objections.  But  Cebes  replied,  I  have 
nothing  at  prefent  either  to  add  or  take  away  ;  but  thefe  are  the  objections 
which  I  make. 

Socrates,  therefore,  after  he  had  been  lilent  for  a  long  time,  and  confider- 
ing  fomething  by  himfelf,  faid,  You  require,  Cebes,  a  thing  of  no  fmall  im¬ 
portance  :  for  it  is  perfectly  necefiary  to  treat  concerning  the  caufe  of  genera¬ 
tion  and  corruption.  If  you  are  willing,  therefore,  I  will  relate  to  you  what 
^happened  to  me  in  this  invedigation  ;  and  afterwards,  if  any  thing  which  I 
fhall  fay  fhall  appear  to  you  ufeful,  with  refpect  to  perfuading  you  in  the 
prefent  inquiry,  employ  it  for  this  purpofe. — But  I  am  mod  afiuredly  willing 
(fays  Cebes). — Hear  then  my  narration  :  When  I  was  a  young  man,  Cebes, 
I  was  in  a  wonderful  manner  dedrous  of  that  wifdom  which  they  call  a 
hidory  1  of  nature  :  for  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  fuperb  affair  to  know 
the  caufes  of  each  particular,  on  what  account  each  is  generated,  why  it  pe- 
rifhes,  and  why  it  exids.  And  I  often  tofled  myfelf  as  it  were  upwards  and 

1  What  Socrates  here  calls  a  hijlory  of  nature ,  is  what  the  moderns  call  experimental  philofobhy. 
The  danger  of  dire&ing  the  attention  folely  to  this  ftudy  is,  as  Socrates  juftly  obferves,  truly  great. 
For  by  fpeculating  no  other  caufes  than  fuch  as  are  inftrumental,  and  which  are  involved  in  the 
darknefs  of  matter,  the  mental  eye  becomes  at  length  incapable  of  beholding  true  and  primary 
caufes,  the  fplendid  principles  of  all  things. 
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downwards ;  confidering,  in  the  firft  place,  whether  after  that  which  is  hot 
and  cold  has  received  a  certain  rottennefs,  as  fome  fay,  then  animals  are 
nouriftied ;  and  whether  the  blood  is  that  through  which  we  become  pru¬ 
dent,  or  air,  or  fire  ;  or  whether  none  of  thefe,  but  the  brain,  is  that  which 
affords  the  fenfes  of  hearing,  feeing,  and  fmelling ;  fo  that  memory  and  opi¬ 
nion  are  generated  from  thefe,  and  that  from  memory  and  opinion  obtaining 
tranquillity,  fcience  is  accordingly  produced  ?  And  again  confidering  the 
corruptions  of  thefe,  and  the  properties  which  take  place  about  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  I  at  length  appeared  to  myfelf  fo  unfkilful  in  the  fpeculation 
of  thefe,  as  to  receive  no  advantage  from  my  inquiries.  But  I  will  give  you 
a  fufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  :  for  1  then  became  fo  very  blind,  with 
refped  to  things  which  I  knew  before  with  great  clearnefs  (as  it  appeared 
both  to  myfelf  and  others)  through  this  fpeculation,  as  to  want  inftrudion 
both  in  many  particulars,  which  I  thought  I  had  known  before,  and  in  this, 
why  a  man  is  increafed.  For  I  thought  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  this 
took  place  through  eating  and  drinking  :  for  when,  from  the  aliment,  flefh 
accedes  to  flefh,  bone  to  bone,  and  every  where  kindred  to  kindred  parts, 
then  the  bulk  which  was  fmall  becomes  afterwards  great ;  and  thus  a  little 
man  becomes  a  large  one.  Such  was  then  my  opinion  ;  does  it  appear  to 
you  a  becoming  one  ? — To  me,  indeed,  it  does  (fays  Cebes). — But  ftill 
further,  conlider  as  follows  :  for  I  thought  that  I  feemed  to  myfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  right  in  my  opinion,  when,  on  feeing  a  tall  man  ffanding  by  a  fhort 
one,  I  judged  that  he  was  taller  by  the  head  ;  and  in  like  manner  one  horfe 
than  another  :  and  ffill  more  evident  than  thefe,  ten  things  appeared  to  me 
to  be  more  than  eight,  becaufe  two  is  added  to  them,  and  that  a  bicubital  is 
greater  than  a  cubital  magnitude,  through  its  furpaffing  it  by  the  half. — But 
now  (fays  Cebes)  what  appears  to  you  refpedting  thefe? — By  Jupiter  (fays 
he),  T  am  fo  far  from  thinking  that  I  know  the  caufe  of  thefe,  that  I  cannot 
even  perfuade  myfelf,  when  any  perfon  adds  one  to  one,  that  then  the  one 
to  which  the  addition  was  made  becomes  two  ;  or  that  the  added  one,  and 
that  to  which  it  is  added,  become  two,  through  the  addition  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  For  1  fhould  wonder,  fince  each  of  thefe,  when  feparate  from 
one  another,  was  one,  and  not  then  two;  if,  after  they  have  approached 
•  nearer  to  each  other,  this  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  their  becoming  two,  viz. 
the  affociation  through  which  they  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other.  Nor 
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yet,  if  any  perfon  fhould  divide  one,  am  I  able  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  this 
division  is  the  caufe  of  its  becoming  two.  For  that  former  1 * 3  caufe  of 
two  being  produced  is  contrary  to  this.  For  then  this  took  place,  bccaufe 
they  were  collected  near  to  each  other,  and  the  one  was  applied  to  the  other; 
but  now,  becaufe  the  one  is  removed  and  feparated  from  the  other.  Nor  do 
I  any  longer  perfuade  myfelf,  that  I  know  why  one  is  produced  ;  nor,  in 
one  word,  why  any  thing  elfe  is  either  generated  or  corrupted,  or  is,  according 
to  this  method  of  proceeding :  but,  in  order  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  I 
venture  to  mingle  another  method  of  my  own,  by  no  means  admitting  this 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

But  having  once  heard  a  perfon  reading  from  a  certain  book,  compofed, 
as  he  faid,  by  Anaxagoras1 — when  he  came  to  that  part,  in  which  he  fays 
that  intellect  orders  and  is  the  caufe  of  all  things,  I  was  delighted  with  this 
caufe,  and  thought  that,  in  a  certain  re/fieEl1,  it  was  an  excellent  thing  for 
intelled  to  be  the  caufe  of  all ;  and  I  confidered  that,  if  this  was  the  cafe, 
difpoling  intellect  would  adorn  all  things,  and  place  every  thing  in  that  fitu- 
ation  in  which  it  would  fubfifl  in  the  bed  manner.  If  any  one,  therefore, 
fhould  be  willing  to  difcover  the  caufe  through  which  every  thing  is  gene¬ 
rated,  or  corrupted,  or  is,  he  ought  to  difcover  how  it  may  fubfid  in  the  bed 
manner,  or  fuffer,  or  perform  any  thing  elfe.  In  confequence  of  this,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  fhould  condder  nothing  elfe,  either  about  him- 
felf  or  about  others,  except  that  which  is  the  moft  excellent  and  the  bell : 
but  it  is  neceflary  that  he  who  knows  this  fhould  alfo  know  that  which  is 
fubordinate,  fince  there  is  one  and  the  fame  fcience  of  both.  But  thus  rea- 
foning  with  myfelf,  I  rejoiced,  thinking  that  I  had  found  a  preceptor  in- 
Anaxagoras,  who  would  indrud  me  in  the  caufes  of  things  agreeably  to  my 
own  conceptions  ;  and  that  he  would  inform  me,  in  the  fird  place,  whether 

1  Addition  is  no  more  the  proper  caufe  of  two  than  divifion ;  but  each  of  thefe  is  nothing  but 
a  concaufe.  For  one  and  one  by  junction  become  the  fubje£t  or  matter  of  the  participation  of 
the  incorporeal  duad;  and  this  is  likewife  the  cafe  when  one  thing  is  divided. 

a  See  an  extract  of  fome  length  from  that  work  of  Anaxagoras  to  which  Plato  here  alludes,  in 
the  Notes  on  the  firft  book  of  my  tranflation  of  Ariilotle’s  Metaphvfics. 

3  Socrates  here  ufes  the  words  in  a  certain  refpe3  with  the  greateil  accuracy:  for  intellect 
confidered  according  to  its  higheft  fubfiftence  in  the  intelligible  order,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  caufe 
of  all  things  pofteriorto  the  one ;  but  the  one ,  being  abov-e  intellect,  is  truly  in  every  refpc6t  the 
-caufe  of  all. 
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the  earth  is  flat  or  round  ;  and  afterwards  explain  the  caufe  and  neceffity  of 
its  being  fo,  adducing  for  this  purpofe  that  which  is  better,  and  {flowing  that 
it  is  better  for  the  earth  to  exift  in  this  manner.  And  if  he  fhould  fqy  it  is 
fituated  in  the  middle,  that  he  would,  befides  this,  {flow  that  it  is  better  for 
it  to  be  in  the  middle  ;  and  if  he  fhould  render  all  this  apparent  to  me,  I  was 
fo  difpofed  as  not  to  require  any  other  fpecies  of  caufe.  I  had  likewife  pre¬ 
pared  myfelf  in  a  fimil'ar  manner  for  an  inquiry  refpefting  the  fun,  and' 
moon,,  and  the  other  ftars,  their  velocities  and  revolutions  about  each  other, 
and  all  their  other  properties ;  fo  as  to  be  able  to  know  why  it  is  better  for 
each  to  operate  in  a  certain  manner,  and  to  fuffer  that  which  it  buffers.  For 
I  by  no  means  thought,  after  he  had  faid  that  all  thefe  were  orderly  difpofed 
by  intellect,,  he  would  introduce  any  other  caufe  of  their  fubfiftence,  except 
that  which  fhows  1  that  it  is  belt  for  them  to  exift  as  they  do.  Hence  I 
thought  that  in  afligning  the  caufe  common  to  each  particular,  and  to  all 
things,  he  would  explain  that  which  is  belt  for  each,  and  is  the  common 
good  of  all.  And  indeed  I  would  not  have  exchanged  thefe  hopes  for  a 
mighty  gain  1  but  having  obtained  his  books  with  prodigious  eagernefs,  I 
read  them  with  great  celerity,  that  I  might  with  great  celerity  know  that 
which  is  the  beft,  and  that  which  is  bafe. 

From  this  admirable  hope  however,  my  friend,  X  was  forced  away,  when, 
in  the  courfe  of  my  reading,  I  faw  him  make  no  ufe  of  intellect,  nor  employ 
certain  caufes,  for  the  purpofe  of  orderly  diipofing  particulars,  but  affign  air, 
aether,  and  water,  and  many  other  things  equally  abfurd,  as  the  caufes  of 
things.  And  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  affedted  in  a  manner  flmilar  to  him 
who  fhould  affert,  that  all  the  actions  of  Socrates  are  produced  by  intellect; 
and  afterwards,  endeavouring  to  relate  the  caufes  of  each  particular  action, 
fhould  fay,  that,  in  the  fdrffc  place,  X  now  fit  here  becaufe  my  body  is  com- 
pofea  from  bones  and  nerves,,  and  that  the  bones  are  folid,  and  are  feparated 
by  intervals  from  each  other ;  but  that  the  nerves,  which  are  of  a  nature 
capable  of  intenfion  and  remiflion,  cover  the  bones,  together  with  the  flefh 
and  fkin  by  which  they  are  contained.  The  bones,  therefore,  being  fu Im¬ 
pended  from  their  joints,  the  nerves,  by  {framing  and  relaxing  them,  enable 
ine.  to  bend  my  limbs  as  at  prefent ;  and  through  this  caufe  T  here  fit  in  an 

1  Concaufes  can  never  {how  that  it  is  beft  for  things  to  exift  as  they  do;  but  this  can  only  bfe 
effe&ed  by  primary,  viz.  ejfe&ive,  paradigmatic ,  and  Jinal  caufes. 
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ihflefted  poflcion- — and  again,  fliould  aftign  other  fuch-like  caufes  of  my 
converfation  with  you,  viz.  voice,  and  air,  and  hearing,  and  a  thoufand  other 
fuch  particulars,  neglefling  to  adduce  the  true  caufe,  that  fince  it  appeared 
to  the  Athenians  better  to  condemn  me,  on  this  account,  it  alto  appeared  to 
me  to  be  better  and  more  juft  to  fit  here,  and,  thus  abiding,  fuftain  the  pu- 
nifhment  which  they  have  ordained  me.  For  otherwife,  by  the  dog,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  thefie  nerves  and  bones  would  have  been  carried  long  ago 
either  into  Megara  or  Boeotia,  through  an  opinion  of  that  which  is  beft,  if 
I  had  not  thought  it  more  juft  and  becoming  to  fuftain  the  punilhment  or¬ 
dered  by  my  country,  whatever  it  might  be,  than  to  withdraw  myfelf  and 
run  away.  But  to  call  things  of  this  kind  caufes  is  extremely  ablurd.  Indeed, 
if  any  one  ihould  fay  that  without  pofleffing  fuch  things  as  bones  and  nerves, 
and  other  particulars  which  belong  to  me,  I  could  not  aft  in  the  manner  I 
appear  to  do,  he  would  fpeak  the  truth:  but  to  aflert  that  I  aft  as  I  do  at 
prefent  through  thefe,  and  that  I  operate  with  this  intellect,  and  not  from 
the  choice  of  that  which  is  beft,  would  be  an  aftertion  full  of  extreme  neg¬ 
ligence  and  lloth.  For  this  would  be  the  confequence  of  not  being  able  to 
colledt  by  divifion,  that  the  true  caufe  of  a  thing  is  very  different  from  that 
without  which  a  caufe  would  not  be  a  caufe.  And  this  indeed  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  cafe  with  the  multitude  of  mankind,  who,  handling  things  as  it 
were  in  darknefs,  call  them  by  names  foreign  from  the  truth,  and  thus  de¬ 
nominate  things  caufes  which  are  not  fo.  Hence,  one  placing  round  the 
earth  a  certain  vortex,  produced  by  the  celeftial  motion,  renders  by  this 
mean  the  earth  fixt  in  the  centre;  but  another  places  air  under  it,  as  if  it 
was  a  bafis  to  a  broad  trough.  But  they  neither  inveftigate  that  power 
through  which  things  are  now  difpofed  in  the  beft  manner  poffible,  nor  do 
.they  think  that  it  is  endued  with  any  demoniacal  ftrength :  but  they  fancy 
they  have  found  a  certain  Atlas,  more  ftrong  and  immortal  than  fuch  a 
ftrength,  and  far  more  fuftaining  all  things ;  and  they  think  that  the  good 
and  the  becoming  do  not  in  reality  conneft  and  fuftain  any  thing.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  myfelf,  indeed,  1  would  moft  willingly  become  the  difciple  of  any 
one  ;  fo  that  I  might  perceive  in  what  manner  a  caufe  of  this  kind  fubfifts. 
But  fince  I  am  deprived  of  this  advantage,  and  have  neither  been  able  to 
ftifeover  it  myfelf,  nor  to  learn  it  from  another,  are  you  willing,  Cebes,  that 
I.fhould  fhow  you  the  manner  in  which  I  made  a  profperous  voyage  to  dif- 
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cover  the  caufe  of  things  ? — I  am  willing  (fays  he)  in  a  moil  tranfcendeat 
degree. 

It  appeared  to  me  therefore  (fays  Socrates)  afterwards,  when  I  was  wea¬ 
ried  with  fuch  fpeculations,  that  I  ought  to  take  care  leil  I  fhould  be  affedled 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  are  who  attentively  behold  the  fun  in  an  eclipfet 
for  fome  would  be  deprived  of  their  light,  unlefs  they  beheld  its  image  in 
water,  or  in  a  fimilar  medium.  And  fomething  of  this  kind  I  perceived 
with  refpedl  to  myfelf,  and  was  afraid  left  my  foul  fhould  be  perfectly  blinded 
through  beholding  things  with  the  eyes  of  my  body,  and  through  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  apprehend  them  by  means  of  ihe  feveral  fenfes.  Hence  I  confidered 
that  I  ought  to  fly  to  reafons,  and  in  them  furvey  the  truth  of  things.  Per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  this  fimilitude  of  mine  may  not  in  a  certain  refpedl  be  proper  r 
for  I  do  not  entirely  admit  that  he  who  contemplates  things  in  reafons,  fur- 
veys  them  in  images,  more  than  he  who  contemplates  them  in  external 
effedls.  This  method,  therefore,  I  have  adopted ;  and  always  eftablilhing 
that  reafon  as  an  hypothefls,  which  I  judge  to  be  the  moft  valid,  whatever  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  confonant  to  this,  I  fix  upon  as  true,  both  concerning  the 
caufe  of  things  and  every  thing  elfe ;  but  fuch  as  are  not  confonant  I  confi- 
der  as  not  true.  But  I  wifh  to  explain  to  you  what  I  fay  in  a  clearer  man¬ 
ner  :  for  I  think  that  you  do  not  at  prefent  underftand  me. — Not  very  much, 
by  Ju  piter,  fays  Cebes. 

However  (fays  he),  I  now  aflert  nothing  new,  but  what  I  have  always 
aflerted  at  other  times,  and  in  the  preceding  deputation.  For  I  lhall  now 
attempt  to  demonftrate  to  you  that  fpecies  of  caufe  which  I  have  been  dif- 
courfing  about,  and  fhall  return  again  to  thofe  particulars  which  are  fo  much 
celebrated  ;  beginning  from  thefe,  and  laying  down  as  an  hypothefls,  that 
there  is  a  certain  fomething  beautiful,  itfelf  fubfifting  by  itfelf and  a  cer¬ 
tain  fomething  good  and  great,  and  fo  of  all  the  reft  ;  which  if  you  permit 
me  to  do,  and  allow  that  fiach  things  have  a  fubfiftence,  I  hope  that  I  lhall 
be  able  from  thefe  to  demonftrate  this  caufe  to  you,  and  difcover  that  the 
foul  is  immortal. — But  (fays  Cebes),  in  confequence  of  having  granted  you 
this  already,  you  cannot  be  hindered  from  drawing  fuch  a  conclufion. — But 
confider  (fays  he)  the  things  confequent  to  thefe,  and  fee  whether  you  will 
then  likewife  agree  with  me.  For  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  there  be  any 
thing  elfe  beautiful,  befides  the  beautiful  itfelf,  it  cannot  be  beautiful  on  any 
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other  account  than  becaufe  it  participates  of  the  beautiful  itfelf ;  and  I  fhould 
fpeak  in  the  fame  manner  of  all  things.  Do  you  admit  fuch  a  caufe  ? — I 
admit  it  (fays  he). — I  do  not  therefore  (fays  Socrates)  any  longer  perceive, 
nor  am  I  able  to  underftand,  thofe  other  wife  caufes  ;  but  if  any  one  tells  me 
why  a  certain  thing  is  beautiful,  and  affigns  as  a  reafon,  either  its  poffeffing 
a  florid  colour,  or  figure,  or  fomething  elfe  of  this  kind,  I  bid  farewell  to 
other  hypothefes  (for  in  all  others  I  find  myfelf  diffurbed) ;  but  this  I  retain 
with  myfelf,  Amply,  unartificially,  and  perhaps  foolifhly,  that  nothing  elfe 
caufes  it  to  be  beautiful,  than  either  the  prefence,  or  communion,  or  in 
whatever  manner  the  operations  may  take  place,  of  the  beautiful  itfelf.  For 
I  cannot  yet  affirm  how  this  takes  place  ;  but  only  this,  that  all  beautiful 
things  become  fuch  through  the  beautiful  itfelf.  For  it  appears  to  me  moft 
fafe  thus  to  anfwer  both  myfelf  and  others  ;  and  adhering  to  this,  I  think  that 
I  can  never  fall,  but  that  I  ffiall  be  fecure  in  anfwering,  that  all  beautiful 
things  are  beautiful  through  the  beautiful  itfelf.  Does  it  not  alfo  appear  fo 
to  you  ? — It  does. — And  that  great  things,  therefore,  are  great,  and  things 
greater,  greater  through  magnitude  itfelf ;  and  things  leffer,  leffer  through 
fmallnefs  itfelf? — Certainly. — Neither,  therefore,  would  you  affent,  if  it 
fhould  be  faid  that  fome  one  is  larger  than  another  by  the  head,  and  that  he 
who  is  leffer  is  leffer  by  the  very  fame  thing,  i.  e,  the  head:  but  you  would 
teftify  that  you  faid  nothing  elfe  than  that,  with  refpeCl  to  every  thing  great, 
one  thing  is  greater  than  another  by  nothing  elfe  than  magnitude,  and  that 
through  this  it  is  greater,  i.  e.  through  magnitude  ;  and  that  the  leffer  is 
leffer  through  nothing  elfe  than  fmallnefs,  and  that  through  this  it  is  leffer, 
i.  e.  through  fmallnefs.  For  you  would  be  afraid,  I  think,  left,  if  you  fhould 
fay  that  any  one  is  greater  and  leffer  by  the  head,  you  fhould  contradict 
yourfelf :  firff,  in  afferting  that  the  greater  is  greater,  and  the  leffer  leffer, 
by  the  very  fame  thing  *  and  afterwards  that  the  greater  is  greater  by  the 
head,  which  is  a  fmall  thing ;  and  that  it  is  monftrous  to  fuppofe,  that  any 
thing  which  is  great  can  become  fo  through  fomething  which  is  fmall. 
Would  you  not  be  afraid  of  all  this  ? — Indeed  I  fhould  (fays  Cebes,  laughing). 

- — Would  you  not  alfo  (fays  he)  be  afraid  to  fay  that  ten  things  are  more  than 
eight  by  two,  and  that  through  this  caufe  ten  tranfcends  eight,  and  not  by 
multitude  and  through  multitude  ?  And  in  like  manner,  that  a  thing  which 
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is  two  cubits  in  length  is  greater  than  that  which  is  but  one  cubit,  by  the 
half,  and  not  by  magnitude  ?  for  the  dread  is  indeed  the  fame. —Entirely  fo 
(fays  he). — But  what  ?  one  being  added  to  one,  will  the  addition  be  the 
oaufe  of  their  becoming  two?  or  if  one  is  divided,  and  two  produced,  would 
you  not  be  afraid  to  affign  division  as  the  caufe  ?  Indeed  you  would  cry  with 
,a  loud  voice.,  that  you  know  no  other  way  by  which  any  thing  fubfiSls,  than 
by  participating  the  proper  effence  of  every  thing  which  it  participates ;  and 
that  in  thefe  you  can  affign  no  other  caufe  of  their  becoming  two,  than  the 
participation  of  the  duad;  and  that  it  is  proper  all  fuch  things  as  are  about 
-to  become  two,  Should  participate  of  this,  and  of  unity,  whatever  is  about 
„to  become  one.  But  you  would  bid  farewell  to  thefe  divifions  and  additions, 
and  other  fubtil ties  of  this  kind,  and  would  leave  them  to  be  employed  in  an¬ 
swering,  by  tbofe  who  are  wifer  than  yourfelf.  And  fearing,  as  it  is  faid, 
your  own  Shadow,  and  your  own  uiilkilfulnefs,  you  would  adhere  to  this 
fafe  hypothecs,  and  anfwer  in  the  manner  I  have  defcribed.  But  if  any 
one  fhould  adhere  to  this  hypothecs,  you  would  refrain  from  anfwering  him 
till  you  had  confidered  the  confequences  refulting  from  thence,  and  whether 
they  were  confonant  or  diiTonant  to  one  another.  But  when  it  is  neceffary 
for  you  to  affign  a  reafon  for  your  belief  in  this  hypothesis,  you  will  affign 
it  in  a  Similar  manner,  laying  down  again  another  hypothecs,  whicli  Shall 
appear  to  be  the  be  St  among  Supernal  natures,  till  you  arrive  at  Something 
fufficient.  At  the  fame  time  you  will  by  no  means  confound  things  by  min¬ 
gling  them  together,  after  the  manner  of  the  contentious,  when  you  difcourfe 
concerning  the  principle  and  the  confequences  arifing  from  thence,  if  you  are 
willing  to  difcover  any  thing  of  true  beings.  For  by  fuch  as  thefe,  perhaps,  no 
attention  is  paid  to  this.  For  theSe,  through  their  wifdom,  are  fufficiently  able 
to  mingle  all  things  together,  and  at  the  fame  time  pleaSe  themfelves.  But 
you,  if  you  rank  among  the  philoSbphers,  will  adt,  I  think,  in  the  manner  I 
have, defcribed. — Both  Simmias  and  Cebes  Said,  You  fpeak  moSt  truly. 

Ecu, ec.  By  Jupiter,  Phaedo,  they  affented  with  great  propriety:  for  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  afferted  this  in  a  manner  wonderfully  clear ;  and  this 
even  to  one  endued  with  the  fmalleil  decree  of  intellect. 

Phjed.  And  fo  indeed,  Echecrates,  it  appeared  in  every  refpedl  to  all  who 
were  prefenL 
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Echec.  And  well  it  might  :  for  it  appears  fo  to  us,  now  we  hear  it,  who 
were  not  prefent.  But  what  was  the  difeourfe  after  this  ? 

If  I  remember  right,  after  they  had  granted  all  this,  and  had  confeffed 
that  each  of  the  feveral  fpecies  was  fomething,  and  that  others  participating 
of  thefe  received  the  fame  denomination,  he  afterwards  interrogated  them 
as  follows  :  If  then  you  allow  that  thefe  things  are  fo,  when  you  fay  that 
Simmias  is  greater  than  Socrates,  but  lefs  than  Phaedo,  do  you  not  then  aflert 
that  both  magnitude  and  parvitude  are  inherent  in  Simmias? — I  do. — And 
yet  (fays  he)  you  mult  confefs,  that  this  circumftance  of  Simmias  furpafling 
Socrates  does  not  truly  fubftft  in  the  manner  which  the  words  fee m  to  im¬ 
ply.  For  Simmias  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  furpafs  Socrates,  fo  far  as  he 
is  Simmias,  but  by  the  magnitude  which  he  pofTeffes' :  nor,  again,  does  he- 
furpafs  Socrates  fo  far  as  Socrates  is  Socrates,  but  becaufe  Socrates  pofTefTes' 
parvitude  with  refpedt  to  his  magnitude. — True. — Nor,  again,  is  Simmias  fur- 
pa{fed  by  Pbsdo,  becaufe  Phasdo  is  Phaedo,  but  becaufe  Phaedo  pofleffes  mag¬ 
nitude  with  refpedt  to  the  parvitude  of  Simmias. — It  is  fo. — Simmias,  there¬ 
fore,  is  allotted  the  appellation  of  both  fmall  and  great,  being  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  both  ;  exhibiting  his  fmallnefs  to  be  furpaflfed  by  the  greatnefs  of 
the  one,  and  his  greatnefs  to  the  other’s  fmallnefs,  which  it  furpalfes.  And' 
at  the  fame  time,  gently  laughing,  I  feem  (fays  he)  to  have  fpoken  with  all 
the  precision  of  an  hiflorian  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  it  is  as  I  fay. — He 
allowed  it. — But  I  have  mentioned  thefe  things,  in  order  that  you  may  be  of 
the  fame  opinion  as  myfelf.  For  to  me  it  appears,  not  only  that  magnitude 
is  never  willing  to  be  at  the  fame  time  both  great  and  fmall,  but  that  the 
magnitude  which  we  contain  never  defires  to  receive  that  which  is  fmall, 
nor  be  furpafled  ;  but  that  it  is  willing  to  do  one  of  thefe  two  things,  either 
to  fly  away,  and  gradually  withdraw  itfelf,  when  its  contrary  the-  fmall  ap¬ 
proaches  fo  it,  or  to  perilh  when  it  arrives;  but  that  it  is- unwilling,  by 
fuftaining  and  receiving  parvitude,  to  be  different  from  what  it  wasi  In 
the  fame  manner  as  I  myfelf  receiving  and  fuftaining  parvitude,  and  ftill  re¬ 
maining  that  which  I  am,  am  neverthelefs  fmall'.  But  that  being  o-reat 
dares  not  to  be  fmall.  And  in  like  manner  the  fmall,  which  refides  in  us,  is 
not  willing  at  any  time  to  fubfif  in  becoming  to  be' great,  or  to  be  great :  nor 
dees  any  thing  elfe  among  contraries,  while  it  remains  that  which  it  was, 
wifh  at  the  fame  time  to  fubjift  tn  becombig  to  be ,  and  to  be,  its  contrary  ;  but 
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it  either  departs  or  perifhes  in  confequence  of  this  paffion.-— It  appears  fo  to 
me  (fays  Cebes)  in  every  refpefh 

But  a  certain  perfon,  who  was  prefent,  upon  hearing  this  (Ido  not  clearly 
remember  who  it  was),  By  the  Gods  (fays  he),  was  not  the  very  contrary  of 
what  you  now  affert  admitted  by  you  in  the  former  part  of  your  difcourfe, 
viz.  that  the  greater  was  generated  from  the  lefs,  and  the  lefs  from  the 
greater  ;  and  that  generation  among  contraries  plainly  took  place  from  con¬ 
traries  ?  But  now  you  appear  to  me  to  fay,  that  this  can  never  be  the  cafe. 
Upon  this  Socrates,  after  he  had  extended  his  head  a  little  further,  and  had 
liftened  to  his  difcourfe,  faid,  You  very  manfully  put  me  in  mind  ;  yet  you 
do  not  underftand  the  difference  between  what  is  now  and  what  was  then 
aiferted.  For  then  it  was  faid,  that  a  contrary  thing  was  generated  from  a 
contrary ;  but  now,  that  a  contrary  can  never  become  contrary  to  itfelf, 
neither  that  contrary  which  fubfifts  in  us,  nor  that  which  fubfifts  in  na¬ 
ture.  For  then,  my  friend,  we  fpoke  concerning  things  which  poffefs  con¬ 
traries,  calling  the  contraries  by  the  appellation  of  the  things  in  which  they 
refide  ;  but  now  we  lpeak  of  things  which  receive  their  denomination  from 
the  contraries  refiding  in  them.  And  we  fhould  never  be  willing  to  affert 
that  thefe  contraries  receive  a  generation  from  one  another.  And  at  the 
fame  time,  beholding  Cebes,  he  faid,  Did  any  thing  which  has  been  faid  by 
this  perfon  dilfurb  you  alfo  r — Indeed  (fays  Cebes)  it  did  not  ;  and  at  fuch  a 
time  as  this  there  are  not  many  things  which  can  difturb  me.— We  ingenu- 
oufly,  therefore  (fays  he),  affent  to  this,  that  a  contrary  can  never  become 
contrary  to  itfelf. — Entirely  fo  (fays  Cebes). 

But  ftill  further  (fays  he),  confider  whether  you  agree  with  me  in  this 
alfo.  Do  you  call  the  hot  and  the  cold  any  thing  ? — I  do. — Are  they  the  fame 
with  fnow  and  fire? — They  are  not,  by  Jupiter. —  The  hot ,  therefore,  is 
fomething  different  from  fire ,  and  the  cold  from  Jnow. — Certainly. — But  this 
alfo  is,  I  think,  apparent  to  you,  that  fnow,  as  long  as  it  is  fuch,  can  never, 
by  receiving  heat,  remain  what  it  was  before,  viz.  fnow,  and  at  the  fame 
time  become  hot  ;  but,  on  the  acceffion  of  heat,  mult  either  withdraw  itfelf 
from  it,  or  perifh. — Entirely  fo. — And  again,  that  fire,  when  cold  approaches 
to  it,  muff  either  depart  or  perifh  ;  but  that  it  will  never  dare,  by  receiving 
coldnefs,  if  ill  to  remain  W'hat  it  was,  i.  e.  fire,  and  yet  be  at  the  fame  time 
cold. — You  fpeak  truly  (fays  he).— But  (fays  Socrates)  it  happens  to  fome 
8  -of 
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of  thefe,  that  not  only  the  fpecies  itfelf  is  always  thought  worthy  of  the 
fame  appellation,  but  likewife  fomething  elfe,  which  is  not  indeed  that  fpecies, 
but  which  perpetually  polfelfes  the  form  of  it  as  long  as  it  exifts.  But  in 
the  following  inftances  my  meaning  will  perhaps  be  more  apparent :  for  the 
odd  number  ought  always  to  polfefs  that  name  by  which  we  now  call  it: 
fhould  it  not  ? — Entirely  fo. —  But  is  this  the  cafe  with  the  odd  number  alone 
(for  this  is  what  I  inquire)  ?  or  is  there  any  thing  elfe  which  is  not  indeed 
the  fame  with  the  odd,  but  yet  which  ought  always  to  be  called  odd,  together 
with  its  own  proper  name,  becaufe  it  naturally  fubfifts  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  can  never  defert  the  form  of  the  odd  ?  But  this  is  no  other  than 
what  happens  to  the  number  three,  and  many  other  things.  For  confider, 
does  not  the  number  three  appear  to  you  to  be  always  called  by  its  proper 
name,  and  at  the  fame  time  by  the  name  of  the  odd,  though  the  odd  is  not 
the  fame  as  the  triad?  Yet  the  triad,  and  the  pentad,  and  the  entire 
half  of  number,  naturally  fublift  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  though  they  are  not 
the  fame  as  the  odd ,  yet  each  of  them  is  always  odd.  And  again,  two  and 
four,  and  the  whole  other  order  of  number,  though  they  are  not  the  fame  as 
the  even,  yet  each  of  them  is  always  even :  do  you  admit  this  or  not  ? — 
How  fhould  I  not  (fays  he)  ? — See  then  (fays  Socrates)  what  I  wifh  to  evince. 
But  it  is  as  follows  :  It  has  appeared,  not  only  that  contraries  do  not  receive 
one  another,  but  that  even  fuch  things  as  are  not  contrary  to  each  other, 
and  yet  always  polfefs  contraries,  do  not  appear  to  receive  that  idea  which  is 
contrary  to  the  idea  which  they  contain  ;  but  that  on  its  approach  they 
either  perifh  or  depart.  Shall  we  not,  therefore,  fay  that  three  things 
would  firft  perifh,  and  endure  any  thing  whatever,  fooner  than  fuftain  to  be 
three  things,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  even  ? — Entirely  fo  (fays  Cebes). — 
And  yet  (fays  Socrates)  the  duad  is  not  contrary  to  the  triad. — Certainly 
not. — Not  only,  therefore,  do  contrary  fpecies  never  fuftain  the  approach  of 
each  other,  but  certain  other  things  likewife  cannot  fuftain  the  acceflion  of 
contraries. — You  fpeak  moft  true  (fays  he). 

Are  you  willing,  therefore  (fays  he),  that,  if  we  are  able,  we  fhould  define 
what  kind  of  things  thele  are  ? — Entirely  fo. — Will  they  not  then,  Cebes 
(fays  he),  be  fuch  things  as  compel  whatever  they  occupy,  not  only  to  retain 
their  idea,  but  likewife  not  to  receive  a  contrary  to  it? — How  do  vou 
mean  ? — ExafHy  as  we  juft  now  faid.  For  you  know  it  is  necelfary,  that 
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whatever  things  the  idea  of  three  occupies  fhould  not  only  be  three,  but  like- 
wife  odd. — Entirely  fo. — To  a  thing  of  this  kind,  therefore,  we  affert,  that  an 
idea  contrary  to  that  form,  through  which  it  becomes  what  it  is,  will  never 
approach.— It  cannot. — But  it  becomes  what  it  is  through  the  odd  :  does  it 
not  ? — Certainly. — But  is  not  the  contrary  to  this  the  idea  of  the  even  ? — It 
is.— -The  idea  of  the  even,  therefore,  will  never  accede  to  three  things. — 
Never.— Are  not  three  things,  therefore,  deftitute  of  the  even? — Deftitute. — - 
The  triad,  therefore,  is  an  odd  number.— It  is. — The  things  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  then  are  defined,  viz.  fuch  things,  which,  though  they  are  not  con¬ 
trary  to  fome  particular  nature,  yet  do  not  at  the  fame  time  receive  that 
which  is  contrary ;  juft  as  the  triad  in  the  prefent  inftanee,  though  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  even,  yet  does  not  anything  more  receive  it  on  this  account : 
for  it  always  brings  with  it  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  even  ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  duad  to  the  odd,  and  fire  to  cold,  and  an  abundant  multitude  of 
other  particulars.  But  fee  whether  you  would  thus  define,  not  only  that  a 
contrary  does  not  receive  a  contrary,  but  likewife  that  the  nature  which 
brings  with  it  a  contrary  to  that  to  which  it  approaches,  will  never  receive 
the  contrariety  of  that  which  it  introduces.  But  recoiled!  again,  for  it  will 
not  be  ufelefs  to  hear  it  repeated  often.  Five  things  will  not  receive  the 
form  of  the  even  ;  neither  will  ten  things,  which  are  the  double  of  five, 
receive  the  form  of  the  odd.  This1,  therefore,  though  it  is  itfelf  contrary 
to  fomething*  elfe,  yet  will  not  receive  the  form  of  the  odd  ;  nor  will  the 
fefquialter,  nor  other  things  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  the  half  and  the  third  part, 
ever  receive  the  form  of  the  whole,  if  you  purfue  and  aflent  to  thefe  con- 
fequences.' — I  moft  vehemently  (fays  he)  purfue  and  aflent  to  them. 

Again,  therefore  (fays  Socrates),  fpeak  to  me  from  the  beginning ;  and  this 
not  by  anfwering  to  what  I  inquire,  but,  in  a  different  manner,  imitating  me. 
For  I  fay  this,  in  confequence  of  perceiving  another  mode  of  anfwering, 
arifing  from  what  has  now  been  faid,  no  lefs  fecure  than  that  which  was 
eftablifhed  at  firft.  For,  if  you  fhould  afk  me  what  that  is,  which,  when 
inherent  in  any  body,  caufes  the  body  to  be  hot,  I  fhould  not  give  you  that 
cautious  and  unfkilful  anfwer,  that  it  is  heat,  but  one  more  elegant  deduced 
from  what  we  have  juft  now  faid  ;  I  mean,  that  it  is  fire.  Nor,  if  you 
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fhould  afk  me  what  that  is,  which  when  inherent  in  a  certain  body,  the 
body  is  difeafed,  I  fhould  not  fay  that  it  is  difeafe,  but  a  fever.  Nor,  if  you 
fhould  afk  what  that  is,  which  when  inherent  in  a  number,  the  number 
will  be  odd,  I  fhould  not  fay  that  it  is  imparity,  but  unity,  and  in  a  fimilar 
manner  in  other  particulars.  But  fee  whether  you  fufficiently  underftand 
my  meaning. — Perfedtly  fo  (fays  he). — Anfwer  me  then  (fays  Socrates),  what 
that  is,  which  when  inherent  in  the  body,  the  body  will  be  alive  ?— Soul  1 
(fays  he). — Is  this  then  always  the  cafe? — How  fhould  it  not  (fays  he)? — 
Will  foul,  therefore,  always  introduce  life  to  that  which  it  occupies  ? — It 
will  truly  (fays  he). — But  is  there  any  thing  contrary  to  life,  or  not  ? — 
There  is. — But  what? — Death. — The  foul,  therefore,  will  never  receive  the 
contrary  to  that  which  it  introduces,  in  confequence  of  what  has  been  already 
admitted. — And  this  mod  vehemently  fo  (fays  Cebes). 

But  what  ?  how  do  we  denominate  that  which  does  not  receive  the  idea 
of  the  even  ? — Odd  (fays  he). —  And  how  do  we  call  that  which  does  not 
receive  juffice,  and  that  which  does  not  receive  mufic  ? — We  call  (fays  he) 
the  one  unjuft,  and  the  other  unmulical. — Be  it  fo. — But  what  do  we  call 
that  which  does  not  receive  death  ? — Immortal  (fays  he). — The  foul  does 
not  receive  death  ? — It  does  not. — The  foul,  therefore,  is  immortal. — Im¬ 
mortal. — Let  it  be  fo  (fays  he). — And  fhall  we  fay  that  this  is  now  demon- 
fixated  ?  Or  how  does  it  appear  to  you  ? — It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be 
mod  fufficiently  demonflrated. — What  then  (fays  he),  Cebes,  if  it  were 
neceffary  to  the  odd  that  it  fhould  be  free  from  deftru&ion,  would  not  three 
things  be  indeftrudtible  ? — How  fhould  they  not? — If,  therefore,  it  was  alfo 
neceffary  that  a  thing  void  of  heat  fhould  be  indeftrublible,  when  any  one 
fhould  introduce  heat  to  fnow,  would  not  the  fnow  withdraw  itfelf,  fafe  and 
unliquefied  ?  For  it  would  not  perifh  ;  nor  yet,  abiding,  would  it  receive  the 
heat. — You  fpeak  the  truth  (fays  he). — In  like  manner,  I  think  if  that  which 
is  void  of  cold  was  indeftru&ible,  that  when  any  thing  cold  approached  to 
fire,  the  fire  would  neither  be  extinguifhed  nor  deflroyed,  but  would  depart 
free  from  damage. — It  is  neceffary  (fays  he). — Hence  (fays  Socrates)  it  is 
neceffary  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  concerning  that  which  is  immortal :  for,  if 
that  which  is  immortal  is  indeflruftible,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  foul,  when 

1  This,  which  is  the  fifth  argument,  properly  and  fully  c’emonflrates  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
from  its  effence. 
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death  approaches  to  it,  fhould  perhh.  For  it  follows,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  it  does  not  receive  death,  and  of  courfe  it  will  never  be  dead. 
Juft  as  we  faid,  that  three  things  will  never  be  even,  nor  will  this  ever  be  the 
cafe  with  that  which  is  odd  :  nor  will  fire  ever  be  cold,  nor  yet  the  heat  which 
is  inherent  in  fire.  But  fome  one  may  fay,  What  hinders  but  that  the  odd 
may  never  become  the  even,  through  the  acceffion  of  the  even,  as  we  have 
confefifed ;  and  yet,  when  the  odd  is  deftroyed,  the  even  may  fucceed  inftead 
of  it  ?  We  cannot  contend  with  him  who  makes  this  objedlion,  that  it  is 
not  deftroyed  :  for  the  odd  is  not  free  from  deftrudUon ;  fince,  if  this  was 
granted  to  us,  we  might  eafily  oppofe  the  objection,  and  obtain  this  con- 
ceffion,  that  the  odd  and  three  things  would  depart,  on  the  approach  of  the 
even  ;  and  we  might  contend  in  the  fame  manner  about  fire  and  heat,  and 
other  particulars  :  might  we  not  ? — Entirely  fo. — And  now,  therefore,  fince 
we  have  confefifed  refpedting  that  which  is  immortal,  that  it  is  indeftrudlible, 
it  muft  follow  that  the  foul  is,  together  with  being  immortal,  likewife  in- 
deftruCtible  :  but  if  this  be  not  admitted,  other  arguments  will  be  necefifary 
for  our  conviction.  But  there  is  no  occafion  for  this  (fays  he).  For  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  that  any  thing  elfe  fhould  be  void  of  corruption,  if  that 
which  is  immortal  and  eternal  is  fubjeCt  to  diflblution. 

But  I  think  (fays  Socrates)  that  Divinity,  and  the  form  itfelf  of  life,  and 
if  any  thing  elfe  befides  this  is  immortal,  muft  be  confeffed  by  all  beings  to 
be  entirely  free  from  diflblution.  All  men,  indeed  (fays  he),  by  Jupiter, 
muft  acknowledge  this  ;  and  much  more,  as  it  appears  to  me,  muft  it  be 
admitted  by  the  Gods.  Since,  therefore,  that  which  is  immortal  is  alfo 
incorruptible,  will  not  the  foul,  fince  it  is  immortal,  be  indeftructible  ? — It  is 
perfectly  necefifary. — When,  therefore,  death  invades  a  man,  the  mortal 
part  of  him,  as  it  appears,  dies;  but  the  immortal  part  departs  fafe  and  un¬ 
corrupted,  and  withdraws  itfelf  from  death. — It  appears  fo. — The  foul, 
therefore  (fays  he),  O  Cebes,  will,  more  1  than  any  thing,  be  immortal  and 
indeftruCtible  ;  and  our  fouls  will  in  reality  fubfift  in  Hades.  And  therefore 
(fays  he),  Socrates,  I  have  nothing  further  to  objedt  to  thefe  arguments,  nor 
any  reafon  why  I  fhould  dilbelieve  their  reality :  but  if  either  Simmias,  or 
any  perfon  prefent,  has  any  thing  to  fay,  he  will  do  well  not  to  be  filent :  for 

1  Socrates  fays,  with  great  propriety,  that  the  foul  will  be  immortal  more  than  any  thing.  For 
foul  is  eJJentially  vital ;  and  immortality  is  Jl  ability  of  life . 
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I  know  not  what  other  opportunity  he  can  have,  befides  the  prefent,  if  he 
wifhes  either  to  fpeak  or  hear  about  things  of  this  kind. — But  indeed  (fays 
Simmias)  I  have  nothing  which  can  hinder  my  belief  in  what  has  been  faid. 
But  yet  on  account  of  the  magnitude  1  of  the  things  about  which  we  have 
difcourfed,  and  through  my  defjpiling  human  imbecility,  I  am  compelled  to  re¬ 
tain  with  myfelf  an  unbelief  about  what  has  been  afterted. — Indeed,  Simmias 
(fays  Socrates),  you  not  only  fpeak  well  in  the  prefent  inftance,  but  it  is 
neceffary  that  eventhofe  firft  hypothefes  which  we  eftablifhed,  and  which  are 
believed  by  us,  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  more  clearly  confidered  :  and  if 
you  fufficiently  inveftigate  them,  you  will  follow  reafon,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  is  poflible  to  man.  And  if  this  becomes  manifeft,  you 
will  no  longer  make  any  further  inquiry. — You  fpeak  true  (fays  he). 

But  it  is  juft,  my  friends  (fays  he),  to  think  that  if  the  foul  is  immortal, 
it  requires  our  care  and  attention,  not  only  for  the  prefent  time,  in  which 
we  fay  it  lives,  but  likewife  with  a  view  to  the  whole  of  time :  and  it  will 
now  appear,  that  he  who  neglects  it  mull  fubjedt  himfelf  to  a  moft  dreadful 
danger.  For,  if  death  were  the  liberation  of  the  whole  man,  it  would  be  an 
unexpected  gain  to  the  wicked  to  be  liberated  at  the  fame  time  from  the  body, 
and  from  their  vices  together  with  their  foul :  but  now,  fince  the  foul 
appears,  to  be  immortal,  no  other  flight  from  evils,  and  no  other  fafety 
remains  for  it,  than  in  becoming  the  beft  and  moft  prudent  poftible.  For 
when  the  foul  arrives  at  Hades,  it  will  poflefs  nothing  but  difcipline  and 
education,  which  are  faid  to  be  of  the  greateft  advantage  or  detriment  to  the 
dead,  in  the  very  beginning  of  their  progreffion  thither.  For  thus  it  is  faid  : 
that  the  daemon  1  of  each  perfon,  which,  was  allotted  to  him  while  living, 

endeavours 

5  Simmias  fays  this,  in  confequence  of  not  having  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  philofophical 
attainments,  and,  therefore,  not  feeing  the  full  force  of  this  fifth  argument  of  Socrates.  For  it 
poffeffes  a  moft  wonderful  and  invincible  ftrength;  and  by  thofe  that  underftand  it  will  be 
acknowledged  to  have  all  the  force  of  geometrical  demonftration.  Socrates  himfelf  insinuates  as 
much  as  this,  when  he  fays  in  reply  to  Simmias,  that  by  fufficiently  inveftigating  the  hypothefes 
on  which  this  argument  is  founded,  we  (hall,  follow  reafon  in  as  great  a  degree  as  is  poffible  to 
man,  and  at  length  make  no  further  inquiry.  That  is,  we  (hall  at  length  perceive  this  truth  by 
the  projecting  energies  of  intellect,  which  is  a  degree  of  evidence,  as  I  have  already  obferved  ii* 
the  Introduction  to  this  dialogue,  fuperior  to  that  of  any  tradition  however  divine. 

a  Since  there  are  in  the  univerfe,  fays  Olympiodorus,  things  which  fubfift  differently  at  different 

times, 
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endeavours  *  to  lead  each  to  a  certain  place,  where  it  is  neceffary  that  all  of 
them,  being  collected  together,  after  they  have  been  judged,  fhould  proceed 
to  Hades,  together  with  their  leader,  who  is  ordered  to  conduct  them  from 
hence  thither.  But  there  receiving  the  allotments  proper  to  their  condition, 
and  abiding  for  a  neceffary  time,  another  leader  brings  them  back  hither 
again,  in  many  and  long  periods  of  time.  The  journey,  therefore,  is  not 
fuch  as  Telephus  afferts  it  to  be  in  Efchylus.  For  he  lays  that  a  fimple  path 
leads  to  Hades  :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  path  is  neither  fimple  nor  one. 
For  there  would  be  no  occafon  of  leaders,  nor  could  any  one  ever  wander 
from  the  right  road,  if  there  was  but  one  way.  But  now  it  appears  to  have 
many  divifions  and  dubious  turnings  :  and  this  I  conjecture  from  our  holy 
and  legal  rites.  The  foul,  therefoi-e,  which  is  properly  adorned  with  virtue, 

times,  and  fince  there  are  alfo  natures  which  are  conjoined  with  the  fupereffential  unities,  it  is 
neceffary  that  there  (hould  be  a  certain  middle  genus,  which  is  neither  immediately  fufpended 
from  Deity,  nor  fubfifts  differently  at  different  times  according  to  better  and  worfe,  but  which  is 
always  perfect,  and  does  not  depart  from  its  proper  virtue ;  and  is  immutable  indeed,  but  is  not 
conjoined  with  the  fupereffential.  The  whole  of  this  genus  is  daemoniacal.  There  are  alfo 
different  genera  of  daemons :  for  they  are  placed  under  the  mundane  Gods.  The  higheft  of 
thefe  fubfifts  according  to  the  ojie  of  the  Gods,  which  is  called  an  unific  and  divine  genus  of 
daemons.  The  next  according  to  the  intellect  which  is  fufpended  from  Deity,  and  is  called 
intelle&ual.  The  third  fubfifts  according  to  foul,  and  is  called  rational.  The  fourth  according  to 
nature,  which  is  denominated  phyfical.  The  fifth  according  to  body,  which  is  called  corporeal- 
formed.  And  the  fixth  according  to  matter,  and  this  is  denominated  material.  Or  after  another 
manner  it  may  be  faid,  Olympiodorus  adds,  that  fome  of  thefe  are  celeftial,  others  ethereal,  others 
aerial,  others  aquatic,  others  terreftrial,  and  others  fubterranean.  With  refpedl  to  this  divifion, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  derived  from  the  parts  of  the  univerfe.  But  irrational  daemons  originate 
from  the  aerial  governors,  whence  alfo  the  Oracle  fays,  “  being  the  charioteer  of  the  aerial, 
terreftrial  and  aquatic  dogs.” 

yspiuv  ^XciTtipa  nuvav  xDoviuv  re  non  iypuv. 

Our  guardian  daemons,  however,  belong  to  that  order  of  daemons  which  is  arranged  under  the  Gods 
that  prefide  over  the  afcent  and  defcent  of  fouls. 

1  Olympiodorus  obferves  here,  that  the  daemon  endeavours  to  lead  the  foul,  as  exciting  its 
conceptions  and  phantafies  ;  at  the  fame  time,  however,  yielding  to  the  felf-motive  power  of  (he 
foul.  But  in  confequence  of  the  daemon  exciting,  one  foul  follows  voluntarily,  another  violently, 
and  another  according  to  a  mode  fubfifting  between  thefe.  Olympiodorus  further  obferves  that 
there  is  one  daemon  who  leads  the  foul  to  its  judges  from  the  prefent  life;  another,  who  is 
miniftrant  to  the  judges,  giving  completion,  as  it  were,  to  the  fentence  which  is  paffed  ;  and  a 
third  who  is  again  allotted  the  guardianfhip  of  life. 
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and  which  poflefifes  prudence,  willingly  follows  its  leader,  and  is  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  prefent  condition  :  but  the  foul  which  ftill  adheres  to  body 
through  defire  (as  I  faid  before),  being  for  a  long  fpace  of  time  terrified  about 
it,  and  ftruggling  and  fuffering  abundantly  about  the  vifible  place,  is  with 
violence  and  great  difficulty  led  away  by  its  prefiding  daemon.  And  when 
it  arrives  at  that  place  where  other  fouls  are  affembled,  all  the  reft  fly  from 
and  avoid  this  unpurified  foul,  which  has  been  guilty  either  of  unjuft  flaughter, 
or  has  perpetrated  fuch  deeds  as  are  allied  to  this,  and  are  the  works  of  kin¬ 
dred  fouls  ;  nor  is  any  one  willing  to  become  either  its  companion  or  leader. 
But  fuch  a  foul  wanders  about,  opprefled  with  every  kind  of  anxiety  and 
trouble,  till  certain  periods  of  time  are  accompliftied  :  and  thefe  being  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  driven  by  neceflity  to  an  abode  accommodated  to  its  nature.  But 
the  foul  which  has  pafled  through  life  with  purity  and  moderation,  obtaining 
the  Gods  for  its  companions  and  leaders,  will  refide  in  a  place  adapted  to  its 
purified  condition* 

There  are  indeed  many  and  admirable  places  belonging  to  the  earth  1  ; 
and  the  earth  itfelf  is  neither  of  fuch  a  kind,  nor  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  as 

thofe 

1  With  refpeft  to  the  earth  which  is  here  mentioned,  Olympiodorus  informs  us,  that  fome  of 
the  antients  confidered  it  as  incorporeal,  others  as  corporeal,  and  each  of  thefe  in  a  twofold  re- 
fpeft.  For  thofe  who  confidered  it  as  incorporeal  faid  that  it  was  either  an  idea,  or  nature ;  but 
of  thofe  who  confidered  it  as  corporeal,  fome  afierted  that  it  was  the  whole  world,  and  others  the 
fublunary  region.  Plato,,  however,  as  is  evident  from  the  text,  appears  to  fpeak  of  this  our 
earth. 

Olympiodorus  adds,  that  as  the  earth  is  a  pleroma*  of  the  univerfe,  it  is  a  God.  For,  if  the 
univerfe  is  a  God,  it  is  evident  that  the  parts  from  which  it  derives  its  completion  muft  alfo  be 
Gods.  Befides,  if  the  earth  contains  Divinities,  much  more  nuift'it  be  itfelf  a  God,  as  Timaus 
alfo  fays.  Hence,  intellect  and  a  rational  foul  muft  be  fufpended  from  it,  and  confequently  it  muft 
have  a  luciform  prior  to  this  apparent  body. 

Again,  that  the  univerfe  is  fpherical,  may  be  fhown  from  its  final  caufe.  For  a  fphere  imitates 
tie  one,  hecaufe  it  is  the  beft  and  moft  indiftoluble  of  figures,  as  being  free  from  angles,  and  the 
moft  capacious  of  all  things.  This  is  alfo  evident  from  its  paradigmatic  caufe,  becaufe  animal  itfelf  \ 
or  the  extremity  of  the  intelligible  order,  to  which  looking,  the  demiurgus  fabricated  the  world, 
is  all-perfe&.  And  further  ftill,  this  is  evident  from  its  producing  caufe.  For  the  demiurgus 
made  it  to  be  perpetual  and  indiftoluble,  and  both  the  circle  and  fphere  are  figures  of  this  kind. 

Further  ftill,  as  every  part  of  the  whole,  which  ranks  as  a  whole,  imitates  the  univerfe  in  the 
whole  and  the  all ,  fo  likewife  in  figure.  Every  whole,  therefore,  in  the  univerfe,  is  fpherical,  and 


*  i.  c,  A  whole,  which  gives  completion  to  the  univerfe. 
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thole  who  arc  accuflomed  to  fpeak  about  it  imagine,  as  I  am  perfuaded  from 
a  certain  perfon’s  account. — How  is  this,  Socrates  (fays  Simmias)  ?  For  I 
myfelf  alfo  have  heard  many  things  about  the  earth ;  and  yet  perhaps  not 
thefe  particulars  which  have  obtained  your  belief.  I  fhould  therefore  be 
glad  to  hear  you  relate  them. —  Indeed,  Simmias  (fays  he),  the  art  of 
Glaucus  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  relate  thefe 
particulars  ;  but  to  evince  their  truth,  feems  to  me  to  be  an  undertaking 
beyond  what  the  art  of  Glaucus  can  accomplilh.  Befides,  I  myfelf  perhaps 
am  not  able  to  accomplish  this ;  and  even  though  I  fhould  know  how,  the 
time  which  is  allotted  me  to  live,  Simmias,  feems  by  no  means  fufficient 
for  the  length  of  fuch  a  difcourfe.  However,  nothing  hinders  me  from  in¬ 
forming  you  what  I  am  perfuaded  is  the  truth,  refpehling  the  form  of  the 
earth,  and  the  places  which  it  contains. — And  this  information  (fays  Sim¬ 
mias)  will  be  fufficient. — I  am  perfuaded,  therefore  (fays  he),  in  the  frft 
place,  that  if  the  earth  is  in  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  and  is  of  a  fpherical 
figure,  it  has  no  occalion  of  air,  nor  of  any  other  fuch-like  neceffity,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  falling  :  but  that  the  perfehi  fimilitude  of  the  heavens  to  them- 
felves,  and  the  equilibrity  of  the  earth,  are  fufficient  caufes  of  its  fupport. 
For  that  which  is  equally  inclined,  when  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  Similar 
nature,  cannot  tend  more  or  lefs  to  one  part  than  another ;  but,  fubfifting  on 
all  fides  Similarly  affedted,  it  will  remain  free  from  all  inclination.  This  is  the 
fdrffc  thing  of  which  I  am  perfuaded. — And  very  properly  fo  (fays  Cebes). — = 
But  yet  further  (fays  he),  that  the  earth  is  prodigioully  1  great;  that  we 

who 

consequently  this  muk  alfo  be  true  of  the  earth.  It  is  likewife  evident  that  the  earth  is  in  the 
middle.  For,  if  the  univerfe  is  fpherical,  it  fubkks  about  the  centre :  the  parts  of  the  univerfe, 
therefore,  which  rank  as  wholes  will  alfo  fubfift  about  centres,  and  confequently  this  will  be 
the  cafe  with  the  earth.  Let  it,  however,  be  admitted,  that  it  fubfiks  about  a  centre,  but  whence 
is  it  evident  that  it  fubkks  about  the  centre  of  the  univerfe?  We  reply,  that  if  it  is  the  mod 
grofs  of  all  the  bodies,  it  will  be  the  lak  of  them  ;  for  the  mod  attenuated  of  bodies,  as  being  able 
to  pervade  through  each  other,  pokefs  the  higher  place,  conformably  to  the  order  of  attenuation; 
and  the  earth  the  lower. 

1  That  the  earth  is  very  great,  favs  Olympiodorus,  is  evident  from  the  Atlantic  ifland  fur- 
paffing  in  magnitude  both  Afia  and  Libya.  It  is  alfo  evident  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  places 
which  we  inhabit,  fince  fuch  places  cannot  rank  as  krk.  It  is  likewife  evident  from  the  fummits 
of  things  fecondary  wiki  in  g  to  be  akimilated  to  the  extremities  of  things  prior  to  them;  fo  that 
the  fummit  of  earth  muk  be  attenuated  and  pellucid,  kmilar  to  the  mok  precious  kones  and 
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who  dwell  in  places  extending  from  Phafls  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  inhabit 
only  a  certain  fmall  portion  of  it,  about  the  Mediterranean  fea,  like  ants  or 
frogs  about  a  marfh  ;  and  that  there  are  many  others  elfewhere,  who  dwell 
in  many  fuch-like  places.  For  I  am  perfuaded,  that  there  are  every  where 
about  the  earth  many  hollow  places  of  all-various  forms  and  magnitudes  ; 
into  which  there  is  a  confluence  of  ivater,  miffs,  and  air:  but  that  the  earth 
itfelf,  which  is  of  a  pure  nature,  is  fituated  in  the  pure  heavens,  in  which 
the  Bars  are  contained,  and  which  moft  of  thofe  who  are  accuflomed  to  fpeak 
about  fuch  particulars  denominate  aether.  But  the  places  which  we  inhabit 
are  nothing  more  than  the  dregs  of  this  pure  earth,  or  cavities  into  which  its 
dregs  continually  flow.  We  are  ignorant,  therefore,  that  we  dwell  in  the 
cavities  of  this  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its  upper  parts.  JuB  as 
if  fome  one  dwelling  in  the  middle  bottom  of  the  fea,  fhould  think  that  he 
refided  on  its  furface,  and,  beholding  the  fun  and  the  other  Bars  through  the 
watery  fhould  imagine  that  the  fea  is  the  heavens ;  but  through  floth  and  im- 

metals.  And  laftly,  this  is  evident  from  the  profundity  of  the  hollows  in  which  we  dwell,  and  the 
height  of  the  mountains ;  for  thefe  evince  that  the  fpheric  fuperficies  of  the  earth  is  larger  than 
that  which  is  generally  confidered  as  its  furface.  On  this  fummit  of  the  earth,  therefore,  the  true 
heavens  are  vifible.  They  are  alfo  feen  near,  and  not  through  aether  only,  and  with  more  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes.  According  to  Ammonius  Hermeas,  too,  whom  Olympiodorus  calls  the  Interpreter, 
the  ftars  themfelves,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  are  not  feen  by  us  here,  but  inflammations  of 
them  in  the  air.  And  perhaps,  fays  he,  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  aflertion  of  Heraclitus,  “  en¬ 
kindling  meafures  and  exlinguifhing  meafures.”  For  he  certainly  did  not  fay  this  of  the  fun  itfelf, 
but  of  the  fun  with  reference  to  us. 

Olympiodorus  further  obferves,  that  there  is  a  triple  divifion  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  three  Sa¬ 
turnian  deities  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto:  for  to  thefe,  fays  Homer,  heaven  and  earth  are  common. 
But  if  common,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  two  are  divided  among  them.  Hence,  in  the  heavens,  the 
inerratic  fphere  belongs  to  Jupiter ;  from  thence,  as  far  as  to  the  fphere  of  the  fun,  to  Neptune ;  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  heavens  to  Pluto.  If  there  is  alfo  a  divifion  of  the  earth  according  to 
the  univerfe,  it  mu  ft  be  divided  into  celeflial,  terreftrial,  and  middle.  For  Olympian  earth  is  ho¬ 
noured,  as  well  as  that  which  is  properly  terreftrial.  There  muft,  therefore,  be  a  certain  middle 
earth.  If,  likewife,  there  is  a  divifion  of  the  earth  conformably  to  that  of  an  animal,  for  the  earth 
is  an  animal,  it  muft  be  divided  into  the  head,  middle  parts,  and  feet. 

It  is  alfo  beautifully'  obferved  by  Olympiodorus,  that  each  of  the  elements  has  the  dodecahedron 
in  common,  as  preparatory  to  becoming  a  fphere.  Hence,  fays  he,  the  earth  has  from  itfelf  the 
cubic,  water  the  icofahedric,  air  the  o&ahedric,  and  fire  the  pyramid  ;  but  from  the  fupermundane 
Gods  the  dodecahedron  is  imparted  to  all  of  them,  as  preparatory  to  intelleftual  participation, 
which  is  fphericity,  or  the  reception  of  a  fpherical  figure. 

VOL,  IV.  2  U 
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becility  having  never  afcended  to  the  top  of  the  fea,  nor  emerged  from  its 
deeps  into  this  region,  has  never  perceived  how  much  purer  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  it  is  than  the  place  which  he  inhabits,  nor  has  received  this  information 
from  any  other  who  has  beheld  this  place  of  our  abode.  In  the  very  fame 
manner  are  we  affe&ed :  for,  dwelling  in  a  certain  hollow  of  the  earth, 
we  think  that  we  refide  on  its  furface  ;  and  we  call  the  air  heaven,  as  if  the 
ftars  palled  through  this,  as  through  the  heavens  themfelves.  And  this  like- 
wife,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  above  inftance,  happens  to  us  through 
our  imbecility  and  (loth,  which  render  us  incapable  of  afcending  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  air.  For,  otherwife,  if  any  one  could  arrive  at  its  fummit,  or, 
becoming  winged,  could  fly  thither,  he  would  be  feen  emerging  from  hence: 
and  juft  as  fifties,  emerging  hither  from  the  fea,  perceive  what  our  region 
contains,  in  the  fame  manner  would  he  behold  the  feveral  particulars  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fummit  of  the  earth.  And  befides  this,  if  his  nature  was 
fufficient  for  fuch  an  elevated  furvey,  he  would  know  that  the  heavens  which 
he  there  beheld  were  the  true  heavens,  and  that  he  perceived  the  true  light 
and  the  true  earth.  For  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  the  ftones  which  it 
contains,  and  the  whole  region  of  our  abode,  are  all  corruoted  and  gnawed, 
juft  as  things  in  the  fea  are  corroded  by  the  fait :  for  nothing  worthy  of  efti- 
mation  grows  in  the  fea,  nor  does  it  contain  any  thing  perfect ;  but  caverns 
and  fand,  and  immenfe  quantities  of  mud  and  filth,  are  found  in  it  wherever 
there  is  earth.  Nor  are  its  contents  to  be  by  any  means  compared  with  the 
beauty  of  the  various  particulars  in  our  place  of  abode.  But  thofe  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth  will  appear  to  be  yet  far  more  excellent  than  thefe  which 
we  inhabit.  For,  if  it  is  proper  to  tell  you  a  beautiful  fable,  it  is  well  worth 
hearing,  Simmias,  what  kind  of  places  thofe  are  on  the  upper  earth,  fituated 
under  the  heavens. 

It  is  reported  then,  my  friend  (fays  he),  in  the  firft  place,  that  this  earth, 
if  any  one  furveys  it  from  on  high,  appears  like  globes  covered  with  twelve 
fkins,  various1,  and  diftinguifhed  with  colours ;  a  pattern  of  which  are  the 

colours 

*  The  earth  is  diftinguifhed  with  colours,  fays  Olympiodorus,  according  to  the  phyjical  variety 
of  colours ;  according  to  the  defluxions  of  celeftial  illuminations  from  Mars  and  the  Sun  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  incorporeal  lives,  which  proceed  as  far  as  to  fenfible  beauty.  With  refpedl  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  likewife  on  the  fummit  of  the  earth,  water  there  is  as  vapour,  and  as  moifl:  air ;  but  air  is 
'  aether. 
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colours  found  among  us,  and  which  our  painters  ufe.  But  there  the  whole 
earth  is  compofed  from  materials  of  this  kind,  and  fuch  as  are  much  more 
fplendid  and  pure  than  our  region  contains  :  for  they  are  partly  indeed  pur¬ 
ple,  and  endued  with  a  wonderful  beauty  ;  partly  of  a  golden  colour  ;  and 
partly  more  white  than  plafter  or  fnow  ;  and  are  compofed  from  other  co¬ 
lours  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  thofe  more  in  number  and  more  beautiful  than 
any  we  have  ever  beheld.  For  the  hollow  parts  of  this  pure  earth,  being  filled 
with  water  and  air,  exhibit  a  certain  fpecies  of  colour,  fhining  among  the 
variety  of  other  colours  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  particular  various  form 
of  the  earth  continually  prefents  itfelf  to  the  view.  Hence,  whatever  grows 
in  this  earth  grows  analogous  to  its  nature,  fuch  as  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
fruits  :  and  again,  its  mountains  and  {tones  poffefs  a  fimilar  perfection  and 
tranfparency,  and  are  rendered  beautiful  through  various  colours  ;  of  which 
the  ftones  fo  much  honoured  by  us  in  this  place  of  our  abode  are  but  fmall 
parts,  fuch  as  fardin-ftones,  jafpers,  and  emeralds,  and  all  of  this  kind.  But 
there  nothing  fubfifts  which  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  I  have  defcribed  ;  and 
there  are  other  things  far  more  beautiful  than  even  thefe.  But  the  reafon 
of  this  is  becaufe  the  ftones  there  are  pure,  and  not  confumed  and  corrupted, 
like  ours,  through  rottennefs  and  fait,  from  a  conflux  of  various  particulars, 
which  in  our  places  of  abode  caufe  filthinefs  and  difeafe  to  the  ftones  and 
earth,  animals  and  plants,  which  are  found  among  us.  But  this  pure  earth 
is  adorned  with  all  thefe,  and  with  gold  and  filver,  and  other  things  of  a 
fimilar  nature  :  for  all  thefe  are  naturally  apparent,  fince  they  are  both  nu¬ 
merous  and  large,  and  are  diffufed  every  where  throughout  the  earth  ;  fo  that 
to  behold  it  is  the  fpeCtacle  of  blefled  fpeClators.  This  earth  too  contains 
many  other  animals  1  and  men,  feme  of  whom  inhabit  its  middle  parts  ; 

others 

jEther,  and  aether  is  the  fummit  of  aether.  If,  alfo,  there  are  mountains  there,  it  is  evident,  fays 
he,  that  from  their  nearnefs  they  reach  the  heavens.  In  fhort,  he  adds,  the  aethers  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  there,  as  the  Chaldaean  oracles  fay. 

1  Thefe  forms  of  life,  fays  Olympiodorus,  on  the  fummit  of  the  earth,  fubfift  between  the  forms 
of  perpetual  animals  and  thofe  that  live  but  for  a  fhort  time.  For  a  medium  is  every  where  ne- 
eeffary.  But  the  excellent  temperature  of  the  feafons  and  the  elements  eaufes  the  inhabitants  there 
to  die  eafily,  and  to  live  long.  And  what  is  there  wonderful  in  this,  fays  Olympiodorus,  fince  this 
in  a  certain  refpeCt  is  the  cafe  with  the  ./Ethiopians,  through  the  fymmetry  of  the  air?  He  adds, 
if  alfo  Ariftotle  relates,  that  a  man  lived  here  without  deep,  and  nourifhed  by  the  folar-form  air 
V  a  u  2  alone. 
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others  dwell  about  the  air,  as  we  do  about  the  fea ;  and  others  refide  in 
iflands  which  the  air  flows  round,  and  which  are  fltuated  not  far  from  the 
continent.  And  in  one  word,  what  water  and  the  fea  are  to  ns,  with  refpe<5t 
to  utility,  that  air  is  to  them :  but  what  air  is  to  us,  that  aether  is  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  pure  earth.  But  the  feafons  there  are  endued  with  fuch 
an  excellent  temperament,  that  the  inhabitants  are  never  molefted  with  dif- 
eafe,  and  live  for  a  much  longer  time  than  thofe  who  dwell  in  our  reo-ions ; 
and  they  furpafs  us  in  fight,  hearing,  and  prudence,  and  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  as  much  as  air  excels  water  in  purity— and  aether,  air.  And  befides 
this,  they  have  groves  and  temples  of  the  Gods,  in  which  the  Gods  dwell  in 
reality ;  and  likewife  oracles  and  divinations,  and  fenfible  perceptions  of  the 
Gods,  and  fuch-like  aflociations  with  them.  The  fun  too,  and  moon,  and 
ftars,  are  feen  by  them  fuch  as  they  really  are ;  and  in  every  other  refpedl 
their  felicity  is  of  a  correfpondent  nature. 

And  in  this  manner  indeed  the  whole  earth  naturally  fubfifts,  and  the  parts 
which  are  fltuated  about  it.  But  it  contains  about  the  whole  of  its  ambit 
many  places  in  its  concavities ;  fome  of  which  are  more  profound  and  ex¬ 
tended  than  the  region  which  we  inhabit :  but  others  are  more  profound, 
indeed,  but  yet  have  a  lefs  chafm  than  the  places  of  our  abode;  and  there 
are  certain  parts  which  are  lefs  profound  x,  but  broader  than  ours.  But  all 
thefe  are  in  many  places  perforated  into  one  another  under  the  earth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  narrower  and  broader  avenues,  and  have  paflfages  of  communication 
through  which  a  great  quantity  of  water  flows  into  the  different  hollows  of 
the  earth,  as  into  bowls  ;  and  befides  this,  there  are  immenfe  bulks  of  ever- 
flowing  rivers  under  the  earth,  and  of  hot  and  cold  waters  ;  likewife  a  oreat 
quantity  of  fire,  mighty  rivers  of  fire,  and  many  of  moifl:  mire,  fome  of 
which  are  purer,  and  others  more  muddy  ;  as  in  Sicily  there  are  rivers  of 
mud,  which  flow  before  a  ftream  of  fire,  which  is  itfelf  a  flaming  torrent. 

alone,  what  ought  we  to  think  of  the  inhabitants  which  are  there  ?  Kai  n  Sav/xarrcv,  in  y.ai  hi 
Ai0i67TB(  ufo  £%cv(7»  5i«  tyiv  t mv  a'tpuv  trv/xpisTpiav.  Kai  ei  evrauSa  Itrropsi  Apiarorttoi  av6pu7rov  a'Jvrvov  nai 
pi ovta  rep  fatoudei  rpstpoptevov  dipt,  n  %pn  nepi  ruv  exs i  oiea6ai. 

1  Plato,  fays  Olympiodorus,  dire&s  his  attention  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe :  for  fince 
there  are  two  which  we  inhabit,  viz.  Europe  and  Alia,  there  muft  alfo  be  two  others  according 
to  the  antipodes.  Kar arroy^tTai  os  tcuv  rtctrapuv  rpt.ny.aruv,  i7rtien  Jyo  xa6'  hpas  sitriv,  n  E upunn  *ai  « 
Avia'  w<m  ovo  aM.ci  Kara  rave,  avrivooa^. 
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And  from  thefe  the  fcveral  places  are  filled,  into  which  each  flows  at  parti¬ 
cular  times.  But  all  thefe  are  moved  upwards  and  downwards,  like  a  hang¬ 
ing  veflel,  fituated  in  the  earth.  This  hanging  veflel  too,  through  a  certain 
nature  of  this  kind,  is  one  of  the  chafms  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  the  greateft, 
and  totally  perforated  through  the  whole  earth.  And  of  this  Homer1  thus 
fpeaks  : 

Far,  very  far,  where  under  earth  is  found 
A  gulf,  of  every  depth,  the  mod  profound  : 

which  he  elfewhere  and  many  other  poets  denominate  Tartarus2.  For  into 
this  chafm  there  is  a  conflux  of  all  rivers,  from  which  they  again  flow  up¬ 
wards.  But  each  derives  its  quality  from  the  earth  through  which  it  flows. 
And  the  reafon  why  they  all  flow  into,  and  again  out  of  this  chafm,  is  becaufe 
this  moifture  cannot  find  either  a  bottom  or  a  bafis.  Hence  it  becomes  ele¬ 
vated,  and  fluctuates  upwards  and  downwards  :  and  this  too  is  the  cafe  with 
the  air  and  fpirit 3  which  are  fituated  about  it.  For  they  follow  this  moifture, 
both  when  they  are  impelled  to  more  remote  places  of  the  earth,  and  when 
to  the  places  of  our  abode.  And  as  in  refpiration  the  flowing  breath  is  perpe¬ 
tually  expired  and  infpired,  fo  there  the  fpirit,  which  is  elevated  together  with 
the  moifture.,  caufes  certain  vehement  and  immenfe  winds  during  its  ingrefs 
and  departure.  When  the  water,  therefore,  being  impelled,  flows  into  that 
place  which  we  call  downwards,  then  the  rivers  flow  through  the  earth  into 
different  channels,  and  fill  them  ;  juft  as  thofe  who  pour  into  another  veflel 

1  Iliad,  lib.  viii. 

8  Tartarus,  fays  Olympiodorus,  Is  the  extremity  of  the  univerfe,  and  fubdds  oppofitely  to  Olym¬ 
pus.  But  Tartarus  is  a  deity,  the  infpe£live  guardian  of  that  which  is  laft  in  every  order.  Hence, 
fays  he,  we  have  a  celeftial Tartarus,  in  which  Heaven  concealed  his  offspring;  a  Saturnian  Tar¬ 
tarus,  in  which  alfo  Saturn  concealed  b  is  offspring ;  and  alfo  a  Jovian  of  this  kind,  which  is  de¬ 
miurgic. 

3  As  fire,  water,  and  air,  are  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  much  vapour  rnuftbe  there,  as  Olym¬ 
piodorus  juftly  obferves,  water  being  analyfed  into  vapour  through  fire.  Earth  alfo  being  an  ani¬ 
mal,  and  living,  muft  be  willing  to  refpire,  as  it  were,  and  muft  make  certain  refluxes  by  its 
infpirations  and  expirations.  Further  dill,  its  luciform  mud  he  its  fird  vehicle,  and  its  apparent 
mud  he  this  corporeal  bulk.  It  mud,  therefore,  require  a  middle,  or  aerial  vehicle,  the  province 
of  which  is  to  cherifh  and  move  more  attenuated  bodies,  through  its  all-various  motion. 

Olympiodorus  further  obferves,  that  of  Tartarus,  and  Earth  which  is  conjoined  with  Heaven, 
Typhon,  Echidna,  and  Python,  form  as  it  were  a  certain  Chaldaic  triad,  the  infpe&ive  guardian 
of  all  inordinate  fabrication. 
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the  water  which  they  have  drawn.  But  when  this  water,  departing  from 
thence,  is  impelled  hither,  it  again  fills  the  rivers  on  the  earth ;  and  thefe, 
when  filled,  flow  through  channels  and  through  the  earth ;  and  when 
they  have  feverally  palled  through  the  avenues,  which  are  open  to  each,  they 
produce  feas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  fountains.  Flowing  back  again  from  hence 
under  the  earth,  and  fome  of  them  ftreaming  round  longer  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  places,  but  others  round  fuch  as  are  Ihorter  and  lefs  numerous,  they 
again  hurl  themfelves  into  Tartarus  ;  and  fome  indeed  much  more  profoundly, 
but  others  lefs  fo,  than  they  were  drawn  :  but  the  influxions  of  all  of  them 
are  deeper  than  the  places  from  which  they  flow  upwards.  And  the  effluxions 
of  fome  are  in  a  direction  contrary  to  their  influxions,  but  in  others  both 
take  place  according  to  the  fame  part.  There  are  fome  again  which  entirely 
flow  round  in  a  circle,  folding  themfelves  like  fnakes,  once  or  often  about 
the  earth ;  and  being  bent  downwards  as  much  as  poffible,  they  are  again 
hurled  forth  on  each  fide  till  they  arrive  at  the  middle,  but  never  beyond  this. 
For  each  part  of  the  earth  becomes  fleep  to  both  thefe  flreams. 

The  other  rivers,  indeed,  are  many,  great,  and  various :  but  among  this 
abundance  there  are  certain  flreams,  four  1  in  number,  of  which  thegreateft, 
and  which  circularly  flows  round  the  earth  the  outermofl  of  all,  is  called  the 
Ocean.  But  that  which  flows  oppofite,  and  in  a  contrary  direflion  to  this, 
is  Acheron  ;  which,  flowing  through  other  folitary  places,  and  under  the 
earth,  devolves  its  waters  into  the  Acherufian  marfh,  into  which  many  fouls 

1  The  four  rivers  which  are  here  mentioned  are,  fays  Olympiodorus,  according  to  the  Inter¬ 
preter  (i.  e.  Ammonias  Hermeas),  the  four  elements  in  Tartarus.  Of  thefe  Ocean  is  water; 
Cocvtus,  or  rather  Styx,  is  earth;  Pyriphlegethon  is  fire;  and  Acheron  is  air.  But  Styx  is  op- 
pofed  to  Pyriphlegethon,  as  heat  to  cold  ;  and  Acheron  to  Ocean,  as  air  to  water.  Hence  alfo 
Orpheus  *  calls  the  Acherufian  lake  aerial.  However,  fays  Olympiodorus,  the  pofition  of  the 
rivers  does  not  correfpond  to  this  interpretation.  For  Ocean  is  firft,  and  in  the  higher  place. 
Under  this  is  Acheron.  Under  this  again,  Pyriphlegethon;  and  in  the  laft  place,  Cocvtus. 
Befides,  all  of  them  are  called  rivers,  though  the  elements  are  different.  It  is  better  therefore, 
fays  he,  to  confider  the  allotments,  and  the  places  themfelves  of  fouls,  as  receiving  a  fourfold  divi- 
fion,  according  to  depth.  And  prior  to  the  places,  we  fliould  confider  the  divine  idioms,  viz.  the 
definitive,  according  to  Ocean;  the  cathartic,  according  to  Acheron  ;  that  which  punifhes  through 
heat,  according  to  Pyriphlegethon  :  and  that  which  punifhes  through  cold,  according  to  Cocytus. 
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of  the  dead  pafs ;  and  abiding  there  for  certain  defined  fpaces  of  time, 
fome  of  which  are  more  and  others  lefs  extended,  they  are  again  fent  into 
the  generations  of  animals.  The  third  river  of  thefe  hurls  itfelf  forth  in 
the  middle,  and  near  its  fource  falls  into  a  mighty  place,  burning  with 
abundance  of  fire,  and  produces  a  lake  greater  than  our  fe a,  and  hot  with 
water  and  mud.  But  it  proceeds  from  hence  in  a  circle,  turbulent  and 
miry,  and,  furrounding  the  earth,  arrives  both  elfewhere  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  Acherufian  marfh,  with  the  water  of  which  it  does  not  become 
mingled ;  but,  often  revolving  itfelf  under  the  earth,  flow's  into  the  more 
downward  parts  of  Tartarus.  And  this  is  the  river  which  they  ftill  deno¬ 
minate  Pyriphlegethon ;  the  Breams  of  which  fend  forth  difTevered  rivers  to 
various  parts  of  the  earth.  But  the  fourth  river,  which  is  oppofite  to  this, 
firB  falls  as  it  is  faid  into  a  place  dreadful  and  wild,  and  w-holly  tino-ed  with 
an  azure  colour,  which  they  denominate  Styx :  and  the  influxive  Breams  of 
this  river  form  the  Stygian  marfh.  But  falling  into  this,  and  receiving  vehe¬ 
ment  powers  in  its  v/ater,  it  hides  itfelf  under  the  earth,  and,  rolling  round, 
proceeds  contrary  to  Pyriphlegethon,  and  meets  with  it  in  the  Acherufian 
marfli,  in  a  contrary  diredtion.  Nor  is  the  water  of  this  river  mingled  with 
any  thing,  but,  revolving  in  a  circle,  it  hurls  itfelf  into  Tartarus,  in  a  courfe 
oppofite  to  Pyriphlegethon.  But  its  name,  according  to  the  poets,  is  Cocvtus. 

Thefe  being  thus  naturally  conBituted,  when  the  dead  arrive  at  that  place 
into  which  the  dsemon  leads  each,  in  the  firB  place  they  are  judged,  as  well 
thofe  who  have  lived  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  piouflv,  and  juBly,  as  thole 
who  have  not.  And  thofe  who  appear  to  have  pafled  a  middle  kind  of  life,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Acheron,  and  afcending  the  vehicles  1  prepared  for  them,  arrive  in 
thefe  at  the  Acherufian  lake,  and  dwell  there;  till  being  purified,  and  havino- 
fufFered  punifhment  for  any  injuries  they  may  have  committed,  they  are  en¬ 
larged  ;  and  each  receives  the  reward  of  his  beneficence,  according  to  his  deferts. 
But  thofe  who  appear  to  be  incurable,  through  the  magnitude  of  their  offences, 
becaufe  they  have  perpetrated  either  many  and  great  facrileges,  or  many 
unjuB  {laughters,  and  fuch  as  are  contrary  to  law,  or  other  things  of  this 

1  Thefe  vehicles  are  aerial :  for  fouls  are  moved  locally  according  to  the  vehicles  which  are 
fufpended  from  them.  And  thefe  aerial  vehicles,  as  being  corruptible,  are  naturally  adapted  to 
receive  punifhment. 

^  kind— 
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kind — thefe,  a  deftiny  adapted  to  their  guilt  hurls  into  Tartarus,  from  which 
they  will  never  1  be  difcharged.  But  thofe  who  are  found  to  have  committed 
curable,  but  yet  mighty  crimes,  fuch  as  thofe  who  have  been  guilty  through 
anger  of  any  violence  againft  their  father  or  mother,  and  have  lived  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  penitent  for  the  offence,  or  who  have  become 
homicides  in  any  other  fimilar  manner  ;  with  refpedf  to  thefe,  it  is  neceffary 
that  they  fhould  fall  into  Tartarus:  but  after  they  have  fallen,  and  have 
dwelt  there  for  a  year,  the  waves  hurl  them  out  of  Tartarus ;  and  the 
homicides  indeed  into  Cocytus,  but  the  violators  of  fathers  and  mothers  into 
Pyriphlegethon.  But  when,  being,  borne  along  by  thefe  rivers,  they  arrive 
at  the  Acherufian  marfli,  they  here  bellow  and  invoke  one  part  thofe  whom 
they  have  flaughtered,  and  another  part  thofe  whom  they  have  injured.  But, 
invoking  thefe,  they  fuppliantlv  entreat  that  they  would  fuffer  them  to  enter 
into  the  lake,  and  forgive  them.  And  if  they  perfuade  them  to  do  this, 
they  depart,  and  find  an  end  to  their  maladies :  but  if  they  are  unable  to 
accomplifh  this,  they  are  carried  back  again  into  Tartarus,  and  from  thence 
again  into  the  rivers.  And  they  do  not  ceafe  from  fufFering  this,  till  they 
have  perfuaded  thofe  they  have  injured  to  forgivenefs.  For  this  punifhment 
was  ordained  them  by  the  judges.  But  thofe  who  ihall  appear  to  have  lived 
raoft  excellently,  with  relpedt  to  piety — thefe  are  they,  who,  being  liberated 
and  difmifiTed  from  thefe  places  in  the  earth,  as  from  the  abodes  of  a  prifon, 
ihall  arrive  at  the  pure  habitation  on  high,  and  dwell  on  the  aetherial 
earth  3.  And  among  thefe,  thofe  who  are  fufficiently  purified  by  philofophv 
ihall  live  without  bodies,  through  the  whole  of  the  fucceeding  time,  and 

1  Let  not  the  reader  imagine,  that  by  the  word  never ,  here,  an  eternal  duration  is  implied;  for 
Divinity  does  not  punifh  the  foul  as  if  influenced  by  anger,  but,  like  a  good  phvfician,  for  the  fake 
of  healing  the  maladies  which  fhe  has  contracted  through  guilt.  We  muft  fay,  therefore,  as 
Olympiodorus  well  obferves,  that  the  incurable  foul  is  punifhed  eternally ,  calling  eternity  her  life 
and  the  partial  period  of  her  exiflence.  “  For,  in  reality  (fays  he),  fouls  which  have  offended  in 
the  higheft  degree  cannot  be  fufficiently  purified  in  one  period,  but  are  -continually  in  life,  as  it 
•were,  in  Tartarus  ;  and  this  period  is  called  by  Plato  eternity.” 

1  Obferve  here,  that  thofe  who  have  lived  a  holy  and  guiltlefs  life,  without  philofophy,  will  after 
death  dwell  on  the  fummit  of  the  earth;  and  their  bodies  will  confequently  confift  of  the  moll 
attenuated  air.  Thofe  who  have  philofophized  politically,  fays  Olympiodorus,  will  live  in  the 
heavens  with  luciform  bodies.  And  thofe  that  are  perfectly  purified  will  be  reftored  to  thefuper- 
gnundane  place,  without  bodies. 

ihall 
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(hall  arrive  at  habitations  yet  more  beautiful  than  thefe,  which  it  is  neither 
eafy  to  defcribe,  nor  is  the  prefent  time  fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking. 

But  for  the  fake  of  thefe  particulars  which  we  have  related,  we  ffiould 
undertake  every  thing,  Simmias,  that  we  may  participate  of  virtue  and  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  prefent  life.  For  the  reward  is  beautiful,  and  the  hope  mighty. 
To  affirm,  indeed,  that  thefe  things  fubfift  exactly  as  I  have  defcribed  them, 
is  not  the  province  of  a  man  endued  with  intelledh  But  to  alfert  that  either 
thefe  or  certain  particulars  of  this  kind  take  place,  with  refpedt  to  our  fouls 
and  their  habitations — fince  our  foul  appears  to  be  immortal — this  is,  I  think, 
both  becoming,  and  deferves  to  be  hazarded  by  him  who  believes  in  its 
reality.  For  the  danger  is  beautiful ;  and  it  is  neceffary  to  allure  ourfelves 
with  things  of  this  kind,  as  with  inchantments  :  and,  on  this  account,  I 
produced  the  fable  which  you  have  juft  now  heard  me  relate.  But,  for  the 
fake  of  thefe,  it  is  proper  that  the  man  ffiould  be  confident  about  his  foul, 
who  in  the  prefent  life  bidding  farewell  to  thofe  pleafures  which  regard  the 
body  and  its  ornaments,  as  things  foreign  from  his  nature,  has  earneftly 
applied  himfelf  to  difciplines,  as  things  of  far  greater  confequence  ;  and  who 
having  adorned  his  foul  not  with  a  foreign  but  its  own  proper  ornament,  viz. 
with  temperance  and  juflice,  fortitude,  liberty  and  truth,  expects  a  migration 
to  Hades,  as  one  who  is  ready  to  depart  whenever  he  fhall  be  called  upon  by 
Fate.  You,  therefore  (fays  he),  Simmias  and  Cebes,  and  the  reft  who  are 
here  affembled,  will  each  depart  in  fome  period  of  time  pofterior  to  the 
prefent;  but 

Me  how  calling.  Fate  demands  : 

(as  fome  tragic  poet  would  fay)  and  it  is  almoft  time  that  I  ffiould  betake 
myfelf  to  the  bath.  For  it  appears  to  me  better  to  waffi  myfelf  before  I 
drink  the  poifon,  and  not  to  trouble  the  women  with  waffiing  my  dead 
body. 

When,  therefore,  he  had  thus  fpoken, — Be  it  fo,  Socrates  (fays  Crito) : 
but  what  orders  do  you  leave  to  thefe  who  are  prefent,  or  to  myfelf,  or 
refpedting  your  children,  or  any  thing  elfe  in  the  execution  of  which  we 
can  particularly  oblige  you  ? — None  fuch  as  are  new  (fays  he),  Crito,  but 
that  which  I  have  always  faid  to  you  ;  that  if  you  take  care  of  yourfelves, 
you  will  always  perform  in  whatever  you  do  that  which  is  acceptable  to 

vol.  iv»  2  x  myfelf, 
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myfelf,  to  my  family,  and  to  your  own  felves,  though  you  fhould  not  promifb 
me  any  thing  at  prefent.  But  if  you  negletft  yourfelves,  and  are  unwilling 
to  live  according  to  what  has  been  now  and  formerly  faid,  as  veftiges  of 
direction  in  your  courfe,  you  will  accomplifh  nothing,  though  you  fhould 
now  promife  many  things,  and  in  a  very  vehement  manner. — We  (hall  take 
care,  therefore  (fays  Crito),  to  ad  as  you  defire.  But  how  would  you  be 
buried  r — Juft  as  you  pleafe  (fays  he),  if  you  can  but  catch  me,  and  I  do  not 
elude  your  purfuit.  And  at  the  fame  time  gently  laughing,  and  addrefling 
himfelf  to  us,  I  cannot  perfuade  Crito  (fays  he),  my  friends,  that  I  am  that 
Socrates  who  now  difputes  with  you,  and  methodizes  every  part  of  the 
difcourfe  ;  but  he  thinks  that  I  am  he  whom  he  will  fhortly  behold  dead,  and 
afks  how  I  ought  to  be  buried.  But  all  that  long  difcourfe  which  fome  time 
fince  I  addreffed  to  you,  in  which  I  afferted  that  after  I  had  drunk  the  poifon 
1  fhould  no  longer  remain  with  you,  but  fhould  depart  to  certain  felicities  of 
the  bleffed,  this  1  feem  to  have  declared  to  him  in  vain,  though  it  was  under¬ 
taken  to  confole  both  you  and  myfelf.  Promife,  therefore  (fays  he),  for  me 
to  Crito,  juft  the  contrary  of  what  he  promifed  to  my  judges.  For  he  pro- 
mifed  that  1  fhould  not  run  away  ;  but  do  you  engage  that  when  I  die  I 
fhall  not  ftay  with  you,  but  fhall  depart  and  entirely  leave  you  ;  that  Crito 
may  more  eafily  bear  this  feparation,  and  may  not  be  afflidfed  when  he  fees 
my  body  either  burnt  or  buried,  as  if  I  buffered  fome  dreadful  misfortune  ; 
and  that  he  may  not  fay  at  my  interment,  that  Socrates  is  laid  out,  or  is 
carried  out,  or  is  buried.  For  be  well  allured  of  this  (fays  he),  excellent 
Crito,  that  when  we  do  not  fpeak  in  a  becoming  manner,  we  are  not  only 
culpable  with  refpedt  to  our  fpeecb,  but  likewife  affedt  our  fouls  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  evil.  But  it  is  proper  to  be  confident,  and  to  fay  that  my  body  will  be 
buried,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  plealing  to  you,  and  which  you  think  is 
moft  agreeable  to  our  laws. 

When  he  had  thus  fpoken  he  rofe,  and  went  into  a  certain  room,  that  he 
might  'wafh  himfelf,  and  Crito  followed  him :  but  he  ordered  us  to  wait  for  him. 
We  waited,  therefore,  accordingly,  difcourling  over  and  reviewing  among 
ourlelves  what  had  been  faid  ;  and  fometimes  fpeaking  about  his  death,  how 
great  a  calamity  it  would  be  to  us  ;  and  lincerely  thinking  that  we,  like  thofe 
who  are  deprived  of  their  father,  fhould  pafs  the  reft  of  our  life  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  orphans.  But  when  he  had  wafned  himfelf,  his  fons  were  brought  to 
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him  (for  he  had  two  little  ones,  and  one  confiderably  advanced  in  age),  and 
the  women  belonging  to  his  family  likewile  came  in  to  him  :  but  when  he 
had  lpoken  to  them  before  Crito,  and  had  left  them  fuch  inju nations  as  he 
thought  proper,  he  ordered  the  boys  and  women  to  depart ;  and  he  himfelf 
returned  to  us.  And  it  was  now  near  the  fetting  of  the  fun  :  for  he  had 
been  abfent  for  a  long  time  in  the  bathing-room.  But  when  he  came  in 
from  walhing,  he  fat  down  ;  and  did  not  fpeak  much  afterwards.  For  then 
the  fervant  of  the  eleven  magiftrates  came  in,  and  Handing  near  him,  I  do 
not  perceive  that  in  you,  Socrates,  fays  he,  which  I  have  taken  notice  of  in 
others;  I  mean,  that  they  are  angry  with  me,  and  curfe  me,  when,  being 
compelled  by  the  magiftrates,  I  announce  to  them  that  they  rauft  drink  the 
poifon.  But,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  you  at  the  prelent  time  to  be 
the  mofr  generous,  mild,  and  the  bell;  of  all  the  men  that  ever  came  into  this 
place  :  and,  therefore,  I  am  well  convinced  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me, 
but  with  the  authors  of  your  prefent  condition.  You  know  thofe  whom  I 
allude  to.  Now,  therefore  (for  you  know  what  I  came  to  tell  you),  farewell, 
and  endeavour  to  bear  this  neceflity  as  eafily  as  poffible.  And  at  the  fame 
time  burfting  into  tears,  and  turning  himfelf  away,  he  departed.  But  So¬ 
crates  looking  after  him,  And  thou  too  (fays  he),  farewell ;  and  we  lhall 
take  care  to  aft  as  you  advile.  And  at  the  fame  time  turning  to  us,  How 
courteous  (fays  he)  is-  the  behaviour  of  that  man  !  During  the  whole  time 
of  my  abode  here,  he  has  vifted  and  often  converfed  with  me,  and  proved 
himfelf  to  be  the  bell  of  men  ;  and  now  how  generoully  he  weeps  on  my  ac¬ 
count  !  But  let  us  obey  him,  Crito,  and  let  fome  one  bring  the  poifon,  if 
it  is  bruifed  ;  but  if  not,  let  the  man  whole  bufinefs  it  is  bruife  it  himfelf. 
But,  Socrates  (fays  Crito),  I  think  that  the  fun  fill  hangs  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  is  not  yet  let.  And  at  the  fame  time  I  have  known  others  who 
have  drunk  the  poifon  very  late,  after  it  was  announced  to  them  ;  who  have 
flipped  and  drunk  abundantly  ;  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  objefts  of  their 
love.  Therefore,  do  not  be  in  fuch  haf  e  ;  for  there  is  yet  time  enough. 
Upon  this  Socrates  replied.  Such  men,  Crito,  aft  with  great  propriety  in 
the  manner  you  have  defcribed  (for  they  think  to  derive  fome  advantage  by 
fo  doing),  and  1  alfo  with  great  propriety  fhall  not  aft  in  this  manner.  For 
1  do  not  think  I  lhall  gain  any  thing  by  drinking  it  later,  except  becoming 
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ridiculous  to  myfelf  through  defiring  to  live,  and  being  fparing  of  life  when 
nothing  of  it  any  longer  remains.  Go,  then  (fays  he),  be  perfuaded,  and 
comply  with  my  requefr. 

Then  Crito,  hearing  this,  gave  the  fign  to  the  boy  that  flood  near  him* 
And  the  boy  departing,  and  having  ftaid  for  fome  time,  came,  bringing  with 
him  the  perfon  that  was  to  admmifter  the  poifon,  and  who  brought  it  properly 
prepared  in  a  cup.  But  Socrates,  beholding  the  man — It  is  well,  my  friend 
(fays  he) ;  but  what  is  proper  to  do  with  it  r  for  you  are  knowing  in  thefe 
affairs. — You  have  nothing  elie  to  do  (fays  he),  but  when  you  have  drunk  it 
to  walk  about,  till  a  heavinefs  takes  place  in  your  legs;  and  afterwards  lie 
down  :  this  is  the  manner  in  which  you  fhould  aft.  And  at  the  fame  time  he 
extended  the  cup  to  Socrates.  But  Socrates  received  it  from  him — and  ins- 
deed,  Echecrates,  with  great  cheerfulnefs ;  neither  trembling,  nor  buffering 
any  alteration  for  the  worfe  in  his  colour  or  countenance :  but,  as  he  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do,  beholding  the  man  with  a  bull-like  afpeft,  What  fay  you 
(fays  he)  refpefting  this  potion  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  make  a  libation  of  it,  or 
not  ? — We  only  bruife  (fays  he),  Socrates,  as  much  as  we  think  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe. — I  underhand  you  (fays  he):  but  it  is  certainly  both  lawful  and 
proper  to  pray  to  the  Gods,  that  my  departure  from  hence  thither  may  be 
attended  with  profperous  fortune  ;  which  I  entreat  them  to  grant  may  be  the 
cafe.  And  at  the  fame  time  ending  his  difcourfe,  he  drank  the  poifon  with 
exceeding  facility  and  alacrity.  And  thus  far,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  us 
were  tolerably  well  able  to  refrain  from  weeping  :  but  when  we  faw  him 
drinking,  and  that  he  had  drunk  it,  w7e  could  no  longer  reftrain  our  tears. 
But  from  me,  indeed,  notwithffanding  the  violence  which  I  employed  in 
checking  them,  they  flowed  abundantly;  fo  that,  covering  myfelf  with  my 
mantle,  I  deplored  my  misfortune.  1  did  not  indeed  weep  for  him,  but  for 
my  own  fortune  ;  confidering  what  an  affociate  I  fhould  be  deprived  of.  But 
Crito,  who  was  not  able  to  reftrain  his  tears,  was  compelled  to  rife  before 
me.  And  Apoliodorus,  who  during  the  whole  time  prior  to  this  had  not 
ceafed  from  weeping,  then  wept  aloud  with  great  bitternefs ;  fo  that  he  in- 
fefted  all  who  were  prefent,  except  Socrates.  But  Socrates,  upon  feeing  this, 
exclaimed— What  are  you  doing,  excellent  men  ?  For,  indeed,  I  princi¬ 
pally  fent  away  the  women,  left  they  fhould  produce  a  difturbance  of  this 
6  kind. 
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kind.  For  I  have  heard  that  it  is  proper  ?  to  die  joyfully  and  with  propitious 
omens.  Be  quiet,  therefore,  and  fummon  fortitude  to  your  afliftance. — When 
we  heard  this  we  blufhed,  and  retrained  our  tears.  But  he,  when  he  found 
durino-  his  walking  that  his  legs  felt  heavy,  and  had  told  us  fo,  laid  himfelf 
down  in  a  fupine  pofition.  For  the  man  had  ordered  him  to  do  fo.  And  at 
the  fame  time  he  who  gave  him  the  poifon,  touching  him  at  intervals,  confi- 
dered  his  feet  and  legs.  And  after  he  had  vehemently  prefled  his  foot,  he 
aiked  him- if  he  felt  it.  But  Socrates  anfwered  he  did  not.  And  after  this 
he  again  preffed  his  thighs  :  and  thus  afcending  with  his  hand,  he  fhowed  us 
that  he  was  cold  and  fluff.  And  Socrates  alfo  touched  himfelf,  and  faid,  that 
when  the  poifon  reached  his  heart  he  fhould  then  leave  us.  But  now  his 
lov/er  belly  was  almoft  cold  ‘y  when  uncovering  himfelf  (for  he  was  covered), 
he  faid  (which  were  his  lafl:  words):  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock3  to  AEfculapius. 
Di  {charge  this  debt,  therefore,  for  me,  and  do  not  negleft  it  — It  {hall  be 
done  (fays  Crito)  :  but  conflder  whether  you  have  any  other  commands.  To 
this  inquiry  of  Crito  he  made  no  reply  ;  but  fhortly  after  moved  himfelf,  and 
the  man  covered  him.  And  Socrates  fixed  his  eves.  Which  when  Crito 
perceived,  he  clofied  3  his  mouth  and  eyes.  This,  Ec'hecrates,  was  the  end 

of 

1  The  Pythagoreans,  fays  Olympiodorus,  thought  it  proper  to  die  joyfully,  becaufe  death  is  a 
good  and  facred  thing;  and  becaufe  fometimes  a  contrary  conduct  deftroys  that  impulfe  by  which 
the  foul  is  led  back  to  her  true  felicity.  Befides  this-,  when  the  foul  departs  in  furrow,  a  crowd  of 
dcemons  who  are  lovers  of  body  are  by  this  mean  evocated  ;  and-who,  in  conlequence  of  rejoicing 
in  a  life  converfant  with  generation,  render  the  pneumatic  vehicle  of  the  foul  heavy. 

2  Should  it  be  aiked,  fays- Olympiodorus,  why  Socrates  defired  that  a  cock  might  be  offered  for 
him  to  JEfculapius,  we  reply,  that  by  this  mean  he  misht  heal  the.  difeafes  which  his  foul  had 
contracted  in  generation.  Perhaps  too,  fays  he,  according  to  the  oracle,  he  was  willing  to  return 
to  his  proper  principles,  celebrating  Paeon.  Olympiodorus  adds,  that  Socrates  is  faid  by  Plato  to 
have  been  the  bed:  of  men,  becaufe  he  was  in  every  refpeft  good;  the  mod  prudent,  according  to 
knowledge;  and  the  mod  jud,  according  to  defire. 

3  The  meaning  of  the  Attic  fymbols  refpefting  thofe  that  die  is,  according  to  Olympiodorus,  as 
follows  :  The  clofing  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  fignifies  the  ceffation  of  external  energy,  and  the  eon- 
verfion  of  the  foul  to  that  which  is  inward.  The  being  laid  on  the  earth  recalls  to  our  memory, 
that  the  foul  is  conjoined  with  wholes.  The  walking  of  the  dead  body  indicates  purification  from 
generation.  The  anointing  the  parts  of  the  body  fignifies  a  divulfion  from  the  dark  mire  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  divine  infpiration  is  evocated.  But  the  burning  fignifies  the  being  led  to  that  which 
is  on  high,  and  to  an  impartible  nature.  And  the  being  laid  in  the  earth  indicates  a  conjunc¬ 
tion 
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of  our  aftbciate  ;  a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  beft  of  thofe  whom  we  were 
acquainted  with  at  that  time,  and,  befides  this,  the  moft  prudent  and  juft. 

tion  with  intelligibles.  Tivav  (Tv^QoXa  tukeoi  tov;  caroixopevov*;  nar^ix  xtti hx.  to  /aev  ovv  kxu/aveiv,  tov 
ttouieiv  //.ev  Tng  e%u  Evzpysiag,  v^og  $e  t yiv  eitu  Z7ri(rT%z<pEiv.  to  0~e  E7ri  yri;  tiQevxi  tov  avafti/AVYiiTKEiv  o7rug  av  TOig 
o\oig  Yi  ^vxw  <rvv<z(p&ziv\.  to  Kqvelv,  to  xttokxBxi^ei'j  Tvg  yzvzvsws.  to  Se  /uufiteiy,  to  oviroffTrav  /azv  tov  (3 oo- 
€opov  Tog  vhng,  tyiv  h  $siav  Eonwoiar  ngonaXEto-Bai,  to  3e  kxieiv}  to  TTEgiayziv  ei;  to  kvco,  kxi  to  a/s.EfirTov.  to 
OE  EVTlQzvai  TYl  yr)  TO  CrUVZTTTEIV  TO IJ  VOY.TOtg. 
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It  is  neceffary  in  the  firft  place,  fays  Olympiodorus x,  to  inveftigate  the 
dramatic  apparatus  of  the  dialogue  ;  in  the  fecond  place,  its  lcope  ;  in  the 
third  place,  the  divifion  of  it;  in  the  fourth  place,  the  perfons  in  it,  and  the 
analogy  of  the  perfons ;  and  in  the  fifth  place,  (that  which  is  inveftigated  by 
many,  though  it  does  not  deferve  to  be  ditcuffed,  and  was  not  doubted  by  men 
of  greater  antiquity,)  on  what  account  Plato  introduces  Gorgias  here,  who 
was  very  far  from  being  contemporary  with  Socrates. 

The  dramatic  apparatus  then  is  as  follows  :  Gorgias,  the  Leontine,  came 
from  the  Leontines  in  Sicily,  as  an  ambaffador  to  the  Athenians,  refpecling 
a  confederation,  and  the  war  again  ft  the  Syracufians.  He  had  alfo  with  him 
Polus,  who  delighted  in  rhetoric  ;  and  he  dwelt  in  the  houfe  of  Callicles,  the 
public  orator  of  the  Athenians.  This  Callicles,  too,  was  delighted  with  fkil- 
ful  rhetoricians,  but  made  pleafure  the  end  of  life,  and  deceived  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  always  addreffing  them  in  the  language  of  Demofthenes,  “  What  do 
you  wifh  ?  What  fhall  I  write  ?  In  what  can  I  gratify  you  ?”  Gorgias,  there¬ 
fore,  difplayed  his  art,  and  fo  captivated  the  Athenian  people,  that  they  called 
the  days  in  which  he  exhibited  fejlivals ,  and  his  periods  lam[is.  Whence 
Socrates,  perceiving  the  people  thus  deceived,  and  being  able  to  extend  good 
to  all  the  youth,  formed  the  defign  of  faving  the  fouls  both  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  Gorgias  himfelf.  Taking,  therefore,  with  him  Chterepho  the  philo- 
fopher,  who  is  mentioned  bv  Arildophanes,  they  went  to  the  houfe  of  Calli¬ 
cles,  and  there  their  conferences  and  invefligations  of  theorems  took  place. 

1  In  his  MS.  Scholia  on  this  Dialogue. 
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But  he  went  with  Chaerepho,  and  did  not  go  alone,  that  he  might  {how  how 
fcientific  men  condu&ed  themfelves  and  difcourfed,  And  thus  much  for  the 
apparatus  of  the  dialogue. 

With  refpeft  to  its  fcope,  it  has  appeared  to  be  different  to  different  per- 
fons.  For  fome  fay  that  the  defign  of  Plato  was  to  difcourfe  concerning 
rhetoric;  and  they  infcribe  it  44  Gorgias,  or  concerning  Rhetoric;”  but  im¬ 
properly  :  for  they  characterize  the  whole  from  a  part.  Others  again  fay, 
that  the  dialogue  is  concerning  juftice  and  injuilice  ;  fhowing  that  the  juft 
are  happy,  and  the  unjufl  unfortunate  and  miferable.  Like  wife,  that  by 
how  much  the  more  unjuft  a  man  is,  by  fo  much  the  more  is  he  miferable  ; 
that  in  proportion  as  his  injuftice  is  extended  by  time,  in  fuch  propor¬ 
tion  is  he  more  miferable  ;  and  that  if  it  were  immortal,  he  would  be 
moft  miferable.  Thefe  too  receive  the  fcope  of  the  dialogue  from  a  part, 
viz.  from  the  arguments  againlt  Polus.  Others  fay  that  its  fcope  is  to  fpeak 
concerning  the  demiurgus.  But  thefe  alfo  collect  the  fcope  from  a  part ;  be- 
caufe  in  the  fable  in  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue  the  demiurgus  is  men¬ 
tioned.  Thefe,  however,  fpeak  abfurdly,  and  foreign  from  the  purpofe. 
We  fay,  therefore,  that  its  fcope  is  to  difcourfe  concerning  the  principles  which 
conduct  us  to  political  felicity . 

Since,  then,  we  have  mentioned  principles  and  a  polity,  let  us  fpeak  con¬ 
cerning  principles  univerfally,  and  concerning  political  felicity,  and  alfo 
what  the  principles  are  of  the  political  fcience.  The  principles,  therefore, 
of  every  thing  are  fix.  Matter ,  as  with  a  carpenter  wood.  Form ,  the  writing 
table,  or  fomething  of  this  kind.  That  which  makes,  as  the  carpenter  him- 
felf.  The  paradigm ,  that  to  which  directing  his  phantafy,  he  made  the  table. 
The  injlrument ,  the  law  perhaps,  or  the  axe.  And  the  end, ,  that  on  account 
of  which  it  was  made.  The  multitude,  therefore,  and  rhetoricians,  not 
looking  to  truth,  fay  that  the  matter  of  the  political  fcience  is  the  body  which 
is  preferved  ;  the  form ,  luxury  ;  the  producing  caufe ,  rhetoric  ;  the  paradigm, 
a  tyranny  ;  the  injlrument ,  perfualion  ;  and  the  end ,  plealure.  And  fuch  are 
their  affertions.  We  however  fay  that  the  matter  is  foul,  and  this  not  the 
rational,  but  that  which  confifts  of  three  1  parts  :  for  it  imitates  a  polity. 
And  as  in  cities  there  are  governors,  foldiers,  and  mercenaries  ;  fo,  in  us. 


1  i.  e.  Of  reafon,  anger,  and  defire. 
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reafon  is  analogous  to  the  governor ;  anger  to  the  foldier,  fubfifting  as  a  me¬ 
dium,  and  being  obedient  to  reafon,  but  commanding  and  ranking  the  mer¬ 
cenaries,  that  is  defire.  The  matter ,  therefore,  is  the  foul  confidered  as 
divided  into  three  parts.  For  the  political  character  withes  to  be  angry  and 
to  defire,  with  refpe£t  to  fuch  things  as  are  proper,  and  when  it  is  proper. 
Juft  as  the  loweft  firing  of  a  mufical  inftrument  accords  with  the  higheft,  and 
emits  the  fame  found  with  it,  though  more  acute.  For  thus  defire  is  con¬ 
joined  with  reafon.  But  the  form  is  juftice  and  temperance.  The  producing 
caufe  is  a  philofophic  life.  But  the  paradigm  is  the  world.  For  the  political 
philofopher  arranges  all  things  in  imitation  of  the  univerfe,  which  is  replete 
with  excellent  order.  For  this  univerfe  is  order  (wrus;)  according  to  Plato, 
and  not  diforder  (a^otr/x/a).  Manners  and  difcipline  are  the  infirument.  And 
the  end  is  good-.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  good  is  twofold,  one  of 
which  pertains  to  us  in  the  prefent  life,  but  the  other  we  poflefs  hereafter  *. 
Political  good,  therefore,  belongs  to  us  in  the  prefent,  but  theoretic  good  will 
be  our  portion  in  another  life.  To  Gorgias,  therefore,  the  difcourfe  is  about 
the  producing  caufe  ;  to  Polus,  about  the  formal ;  and  to  Callicles,  about  the 
final.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  if  all  appear  to  be  in  all.  For  in  the  producing 
caufe  the  reft  are  found,  and  in  the  others  all :  for  there  is  a  certain  commu¬ 
nion  among  them,  and  they  pervade  through  each  other.  But  they  derive 
their  order  from  that  which  abounds. 

Hence,  therefore,  the  divifion  of  the  dialogue  becomes  apparent.  For  it 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  into  the  difcourfe  with  Gorgias;  into  that  with 
Polus  ;  and  into  that  with  Callicles.  It  is  neceflary  alfo  to  obferve,  that 
juftice  and  temperance  are  peculiarly  faid  to  be  the  form  of  the  political  fci- 
ence.  For  it  is  neceftary  to  know  that  all  the  virtues  contribute  to  political 
felicity,  but  efpecially  thefe  two.  Hence  Plato  always  makes  mention  of 
thefe,  as  being  negledted  by  men.  For  they  with  to  know  the  other  two, 
though  not  perfedly,  yet  fi<5titiouflv,  and  under  a  falfe  appellation.  Hence 
they  fay,  Such  a  one  is  a  prudent  man  ;  he  knows  how  to  enrich  himfelf. 
And  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  refpeft  to  fortitude ;  but  they  neglect  the  other 
two.  There  is,  however,  occafion  for  thefe,  fince  they  proceed  through  all 

1  Though  a  few  are  able  to  exercife  the  theoretic  as  well  as  the  political  virtues  in  the  prefent 
life,  yet  we  can  only  poflefs  the  good  of  the  former  in  perfedtion  hereafter. — For  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe.virtues,  fee  the  Notes  on  the  Phaedo.  • 
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the  parts  of  the  foul.  For  as  he  who  in  the  city  performs  his  proper  work* 
and  gives  to  every  man  that  which  is  his  due,  is  faid  to  be  juft  ;  in  like  man¬ 
ner  juftice  rules  in  the  foul,  when  reafon,  anger,  and  defire,  refpedtively  per¬ 
form  the  office  accommodated  to  each.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  temperance  then 
fubfifts  in  the  foul,  when  each  part  does  not  defire  that  which  is  foreign  to 
its  nature. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  number  and  ana- 
-  logy  of  the  perfons.  Five  perfons,  therefore,  are  introduced,  viz.  Socrates, 
Chserepho,  Gorgias,  Polus,  and  Callicles.  Of  tdiefe,  Socrates  is  analogous 
to  that  which  is  intelle&ual  and  fcientific  ;  Chasrepho  to  right  opinion  ; 
Gorgias  to  diftorted  opinion  ;  for  he  was  not  entirely  vanquifhed  by  injuftice, 
but  was  dubious  whether  he  fhould  be  perfuaded  or  not.  But  Polus  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  injuftice,  and  to  one  who  is  alone  ambitious  j  and  Callicles  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  a  fwinifh  nature,  and  which  is  a  lover  of  pleafure.  Some,  however, 
doubt  on  what  account  the  orators  are  three,  but  the  philofophers  two  ;  and 
why  the  number  of  the  orators  is  indivifible  1 ,  but  that  of  the  philofophers 
aivifible.  We  fay,  however,  that  this  is  not  true.  For  Socrates  imitates 
the  monad 3  looking  to  the  one.  And  divinity  (or  the  one')  is  fimple,  produced 
from  nothing.  Hence  the  hymn  to  him  fays,  “  From  whom  all  things 
emerge  into  light ;  but  thy  fubfiftence  alone  is  not  on  account  of  any  thing  3.” 
Chrerepho  alio  imitates  the  monad,  but  that  which  is  material  and  infepa- 
rable  from  matter  ;  but  Socrates  the  feparate  monad.  And  as  fubordinate 
do  not  proceed  to  better,  or  better  to  fubordinate  natures,  without  a  medium, 
on  this  account  Chaerepho  has  a  middle  order;  and  confequently  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  tranfmit  that  which  the  extremes  pofTefs. 

It  now  remains  to  inquire  how  Plato  makes  mention  of  Gorgias.  I  fay, 
therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  that  there  is  nothing  abfurd  in  a  writer  record¬ 
ing  unknown  men,  and  introducing  them  as  difcourfing  with  each  other. 
And,  in  the  fecond  place,  we  fay  that  Socrates  and  Gorgias  were  contem¬ 
poraries.  For  Socrates  lived  in  the  third  year  of  the  77th  Olympiad:  and 
Empedocles  the  Pythagorean,  the  preceptor  of  Gorgias,  affociated  with  him. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  Gorgias  wrote  a  treatife  concerning  Nature,  not 

3  For  three,  being  an  odd  number,  is  indivifible. 

*  Th a  monad  is  the  united  fubfiftence  of  feparated  multitude;  but  the  one  is  the  fummit  0? 
multitude. 

3  E£  hv  TTczvrx  7re<p?vv)'  cry  o'  cuCevos  ovvexu  fiavyo^ 
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inelegant,  in  the  84th  Olympiad  ;  fo  that  this  was  twenty-eight  or  a  few 
more  years  before  Socrates.  Befides,  Plato,  in  the  Theastetus,  fays  that 
Socrates,  when  a  very  young  man,  met  with  Parmenides,  when  he  was 
very  much  advanced  in  years,  and  found  him  to  be  a  moft  profound  man. 
But  Parmenides  was  the  preceptor  of  Empedocles,  who  was  the  preceptor  c. 
Gorgias.  And  Gorgias  was  very  old  :  for,  according  to  hiftory,  he  died  in 
the  one-hundred-and-ninth  year  of  his  age.  So  that  thefe  two  lived  about 
the  fa|ne  time. 

I  fhall  only  obferve,  in  addition  to  what  Olympiodorus  has  faid,  that  Plato 
does  not  condemn  all  orators,  but  thofe  only  who  ftudy  to  perfuade  their 
hearers  to  embrace  whatever  they  pleale,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  falfe  or 
true ;  fuc’n  as  were  Lyfias  the  Theban,  Tifias,  and  Gorgias.  But,  in  the 
Pbaedrus,  he  prefers  Pericles  and  Ifocrates  to  all  the  other  orators,  becaufe 
they  combined  eloquence  with  philofophy.  Pie  alfo  adds,  that  a  legitimate 
orator  ought  to  underfland  the  reafons  of  things,  the  laws  of  manners,  the 
powers  of  words,  and  the  different  difpofitions  of  men  ;  that  he  fhould  know 
how  to  compofe  words  adapted,  as  much  as  poffble,  to  the  genius  of  his 
hearers  ;  and  that  he  fhould  not  be  fo  anxious  that  what  he  fays  may  be  pleaf- 
ing  to  men,  as  that  it  may  be  acceptable  to  Divinity. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 


CALLICLES, 

SOCRATES, 


CHiEREPHO, 

GORGIAS, 


And  POLUS. 


Callicles. 

In  this  manner,  Socrates,  they  fay  it  is  requifite  to  engage  in  war  and  con¬ 
tention. 

Soc.  But  have  we  not,  according  to  the  proverb,  come  after  the  feftival  r 
and  are  we  not  late  ? 

Cal.  And,  indeed,  after  a  very  elegant  feftival.  For  Gorgias,  a  little 
before,  exhibited  to  us  many  and  beautiful  things. 

Soc.  But  Chaerepho,  O  Callicles,  was  the  caufe  of  our  being  fo  late  :  for 
he  compelled  us  to  wafte  our  time  in  the  forum. 

Chjer.  It  is,  however,  of  no  confequence,  Socrates  :  for  I  can  apply  a  re¬ 
medy,  as  Gorgias  is  my  friend,  who  either  now,  or  at  fome  future  time,  will, 
if  you  pleafe,  exhibit  the  fame  things  to  us. 

Cal.  But  what,  Chaerepho,  does  Socrates  defire  to  hear  Gorgias  ? 

Ch^r.  We  are  certainly  come  hither  for  this  very  purpofe. 

Cal.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  pleafe,  come  to  me  at  my  houfe  :  for 
Gorgias  refides  with  me,  and  will  exhibit  to  you  whatever  you  defire. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well,  Callicles.  But  will  he  be  willing  to  difcourfe  with 
us  now  ?  For  I  with  to  inquire  of  the  man  what  the  power  of  his  art  is, 
and  what  it  is  he  profefles  and  teaches.  But  the  other  things  which  you 
fpeak  of,  he  may  fhovv  us  fome  other  time. 
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Cal.  There  is  nothing  like  alking  1  him,  Socrates  :  for  this  is  one  of  the 
things  which  he  exhibited.  He,  therefore,  juft  now  promifed  all  that  are 
in  the  houfe,  that  he  would  anfwer  any  queftion  that  might  be  alked  him. 
Soc.  You  certainly  fpeak  well.  A(k  him,  therefore,  Chaerepho. 

Cha:r.  What  muft  I  alk  him  ? 

Soc.  What  he  is. 

Chair.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

1  Rhetoric,  fays  Olympiodorus,  is  twofold;  the  one  being  art,  and  the  other  fkill.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  inquire,  on  what  account  fkill  is  not  art?  It  is  juftly  then  obferved  in  the 
Phsedrus,  that  he  who  intends  to  difcourfe  about  any  thing  fliould  firft  define,  and  afterwards  teach  : 
for  he  who  does  not  do  this  muft  neceflarily  totally  err.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  inveftigating  if 
the  foul  is  immortal,  we  ought  not  immediately  to  fhow  that  it  is  immortal;  but,  previous  to  this, 
we  fhould  make  a  divifion,  and  fay  that  foul  is  not  one  thing,  but  many  things.  For  there  is  both 
rational  and  irrational  foul :  and  there  is  alfo  a  plantal  foul, — whence  likewife  we  fay  that  plants 
live.  We  fay,  then,  that  the  rational  foul  is  both  immortal  and  not  immortal.  It  is  not  immor¬ 
tal,  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  immortal  according  to  a  fubfiftence  perpetual  and  uniform  ;  but  it  is 
immortal  both  in  its  effence  and  energy. 

Again,  the  definition  of  art  is  twofold.  For  art  is  a  method  proceeding  in  an  orderly  path  in 
conjunction  with  phantafy.  Olympiodorus  adds  in  conjunction  with  phantafy,  in  order  to  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  nature.  For  nature  alfo  proceeds  in  an  orderly  way,  but  not  with  phantafy. 
Again,  art  is  a  fyftem  of  conclufions,  coexercifed  to  a  certain  end,  beneficial  to  fume  of  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life.  According  to  the  firft  definition,  therefore,  rhetoric,  falfely  fo  denominated,  may 
be  called  an  art.  For  it  proceeds  in  an  orderly  path ;  in  the  firft  place,  arranging  the  proem  ; 
and  afterwards  the  ftate  or  condition  (naTaara-rti) ,  and  what  is  confequent  to  this.  But  it  is  not  an 
art  according  to  the  fecond  definition,  fince  this  can  only  apply  to  true  rhetoric,  which  aftigns  the 
caufes  of  what  it  aflerts.  Indeed,  not  only  rhetoric,  falfely  fo  called,  is  an  art,  according  to  the  firft 
definition,  but  alfo  cookery,  and  the  drefling  of  hair.  For  to  cook  is  not  the  province  of  any 
cafual  perfon,  but  of  one  who  poffeffes  fkill,  and  proceeds  in  a  certain  way.  In  like  manner,  the 
decoration  of  the  hair  has  a  knowledge  of  ointments,  and  knows  how  to  adorn  the  hairs.  The 
rhetoric,  therefore,  which  knows  not  how  to  aflign  the  caufe  of  what  it  aflerts,  but  proceeds  to  both, 
fides,  i.  e.  to  the  true  and  the  falfe,  is  not  an  art.  For  art  is  that  which  has  one  good  end.  But  true 
rhetoric,  which  fubfifts  under  the  political  chara&er,  is  an  art.  For,  as  the  rational  pin  fician 
knows  how  to  cure  an  ophthalmv,  fo  likewife  the  empiric.  But  the  former,  who  alfo  a<Sts  accord¬ 
ing  to  art,  can  aflign  the  caufes  of  what  he  does,  which  the  empiric  cannot.  Again,  if  fome 
one  fliould  afk  in  what  art  differs  from  fcience,.  fince  art  alfo  afligns  caufes,  we  reply,  that  fcience 
produces  the  knowledge  of  things  whofe  fubfiftence  is  perpetual  and  uniform,  but  art  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  flowing.  Shall  we  fay,  therefore,  that  the  phyfiologift  is  not  fc ten ti fie  who  in- 
veftigates  things  flowing  and  material  ?  By  no  means  :  for  his  inveftigation  is  not  of  things  ma¬ 
terial,  but  he  refers  them  to  uuiverfals,  and  explores  the  hypoftafis  of  univerfal  phyfical  natures.. 
So  that  Plato  reprobates  falfe  and  not  true  rhetoric. 
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Soc.  Juft  as,  if  he  fhould  happen  to  be  an  artificer  of  fnoes,  he  would  an- 
fwer  you  that  he  was  a  fhoemaker.  Or  do  you  not  underftand  what  I  fay  ? 

Chjer.  I  do  ;  and  I  will  afk  him.  Tell  me,  O  Gorgias,  did  Callicles  here 
fay  true,  that  you  promifed  to  anfwer  whatever  fhould  be  afked  you  ? 

Gorg.  He  fpoke  the  truth,  Chaerepho  :  for  1  juft  now  made  this  promife; 
and  I  fay  that  no  one  has  afked  me  any  thing  new  for  many  years. 

Chjer.  You  will,  therefore,  anfwer  eafily,  Gorgias. 

Gorg.  We  fhal l  make  trial  of  this,  Chaerepho. 

Pol.  Do  fo,  by  Jupiter  :  but  if  you  pleafe,  Chaerepho,  difcourfe  with  me  : 
for  Gorgias  appears  to  me  to  be  weary  ;  as  he  has  juft  now  difcuffed  many 
particulars. 

Chje'r.  But  what,  Polus,  do  you  think  that  you  can  anfwer  better  than 
Gorgias  ? 

Pol.  Of  what  confequence  is  it,  if  you  are  anfwered  fufficiently  ? 

Chjer.  It  is  of  no  confequence  :  but,  fince  you  are  willing,  anfwer  me. 
Pol.  Afk. 

Ch2ER.  I  afk  you  then,  if  Gorgias  were  knowing  in  that  art1  in  which  his 
brother  Herodicus  is  fkilled,  by  what  name  we  might  juftly  call  him? 
Might  w.e  not  call  him  the  fame  as  his  brother  ? 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

CHiER.  Calling  him,  therefore,  a  phyftcian,  we  fhould  rightly  denominate 
him  ? 

Pol.  We  fhould. 

Chzer.  But  if  he  were  fkilled  in  that  art  in  which  Ariftopho,  the  fon  of 
Aglaophon,  is  fkilled,  or  his  brother,  what  fhould  we  then  rightly  call  him? 

1  There  are  two  kinds  of  rhetoric,  fays  Olympiodorus ;  but  of  thefe  the  genera,  and  the  ends, 
and  the  ways,  are  different.  For  the  genus  of  true  rhetoric  is  art;  but,  of  the  falfe,  (kill.  Again, 
the  end  of  the  true  is  good;  but,  of  the  falfe,  perfuafion,  whether  the  thing  perfuaded  to  be  done, 
or  not,  be  good  or  bad.  And  again,  the  way  of  the  true  is  to  know  the  powers  of  the  foul ;  but, 
of  the  falfe,  not  to  know  them.  Doctrinal  faith  alfo  is  the  way  of  the  true  ;  but  credible  that  of 
the  falfe.  For  the  geometrician  wifhes  to  perfuade,  but  in  a  demonftrative  way,  and  not  from 
credibility,  as  the  rhetorician.  As,  therefore,  the  medicinal  art  announces  health  through  dif¬ 
ferent  auxiliaries,  fo  rhetorics  proceed  through  different  forms.  As  a  knife,  therefore,  is  not  of 
itfelf  either  good  or  bad,  but  is  beneficial,  or  the  contrary,  to  him  who  ufes  it ;  fo  rhetoric  is  not 
of  itfelf  beautiful,  but  is  beneficial  to  him  who  ufes  it. 
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Pol.  Evidently,  a  painter. 

Ciiasr.  But  now,  fince  he  is  knowing  in  a  certain  art,  what  can  we  pro¬ 
perly  call  him  ? 

Pol.  O  Chasrepho!  there  are  many  arts  in  men  which  are  from  fkill1 
fkilfully  difcovered.  For  fkill  caufes  our  life  to  proceed  according  to  art ; 
but  unikilfuinefs  according  to  fortune.  Of  each  of  thefe,  different  perfons 
differently  participate:  but  the  beft  participate  of  the  beft ;  in  the  number 
of  which  is  Gorgias  here,  who  participates  of  the  mod:  beautiful  of  arts. 

Soc.  Pclus,  Gorgias  appears  to  be  very  well  furnifhed  for  dilcourfe  ;  but 
he  does  not  fulfil  his  promife  to  Chaerepho. 

Gorg.  In  what  principally,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  He  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  to  anfwer  what  he  was  afked. 

Gorg.  But  do  you,  if  you  pleafe,  alk  him. 

Soc.  Not  if  you  yourfelf  would  be  willing  to  anfwer  me  ;  for  this  would 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  me.  For  it  is  evident  to  me  that  Polus,  from 
what  he  faid,  has  applied  himfelf  more  to  what  is  called  the  rhetoric  art 
than  to  the  art  of  dilcourfe. 

Pol.  Why  do  you  fay  fo,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe,  Polus,  when  Ch^repho  alked  you  in  what  art  Gorgias  was 
(killed,  you  praifed  indeed  his  art,  as  if  any  one  had  blamed  it,  but  you  did 
not  fay  what  the  art  itfelf  is. 

Pol.  Did  I  not  anfwer,  that  it  was  the  mod  beautiful  of  arts  ? 

Soc.  Very  much  fo.  But  no  one  afked  you  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
art  of  Gorgias,  but  what  it  was,  and  what  Gorgias  ought  to  be  called  ;  in 

1  Experiment  (impa),  fays  Olympiodorus,  differs  from  fkill  (e^pta).  For  fkill  is  afferted  of 
aftions,  but  experiment  of  things  artificial  according  to  a  part.  And  again,  experiment  is  con- 
verfant  with  things  partial,  hut  fkill  with  things  more  univerfal.  Skill,  'therefore,  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  art,  if  fkill  is  of  things  fubordinate;  for,  if  it  did,  fuperior  would  be  produced  from  inferior 
natures.  But  it  may  be  faid,  Do  we  not  arrive  at  fkill  from  experiment,  and  at  art  from  fkill  ? 
We  reply,  that  experiment,  indeed,  contributes  to  fkill,  and  fkill  to  art;  but  they  are  not  pro¬ 
ducing  caufes.  This,  however,  takes  place  from  our  poffeffing  the  gnoftic  reafons  of  things  and 
being  excited  by  fenfibles.  As,  therefore,  he  who  makes  the  fparks  which  have  for  a  lone  time 
been  concealed  in  afhes  apparent,  is  not  faid  to  have  made  light,  but  to  have  rendered  it  manifdt  • 
and  m  like  manner,  he  who  purifies  the  eye  from  an  ophthalmy  does  not  produce  Iiebt,  but  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  prefence  of  it  to  the  eye  :  fo  the  reafons  in  us  require  that  which  may  caufe  us  to 
recoiled.  F or  we  are  analogous  to  a  geometrician  fleeping.  So  that  fkill  is  not  effective. 
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the  fame  manner  as  Chserepho  propofed  to  you  before,  and  you  anfwered  him 
beautifully,  and  with  brevity.  Now,  therefore,  inform  me  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  what  the  art  of  Gorgias  is,  and  what  we  ought  to  call  Gorgias.  Or  ra¬ 
ther,  do  you,  O  Gorgias,  tell  us  yourfelf  what  we  ought  to  call  you,  as  know¬ 
ing  in  a  certain  art. 

Gorg.  A  perfon  (killed  in  rhetoric. 

Soc.  Ought  we,  therefore,  to  call  you  a  rhetorician  ? 

Gorg.  And  a  good  one,  Socrates,  if  you  wi(h  to  give  me  a  name;  which*; 
as  Homer  fays,  I  pray  may  be  the  cafe. 

Soc.  But  I  do  wi(h. 

Gorg.  Denominate  me,  therefore. 

Soc.  Shall  we  fay  too,  that  you  are  able  to  make  others  rhetoricians  ? 

Gorg.  I  profefs  this  not  only  here,  but  elfewhere. 

Soc.  Are  you  willing  therefore,  Gorgias,  we  (hould  proceed  in  the  mode 
of  difcourfe  we  juft  now  adopted,  viz.  by  queftion  and  anfwer,  employing  on 
fome  other  occafion  that  prolixity  of  fpeech  which  Polus  juft  now  began  to 
ufe  ?  But  do  not  deceive  me  in  what  you  proraifed,  but  be  willing  to  an¬ 
fwer  with  brevity  what  is  alked  you. 

Gorg.  There  are,  Socrates,  certain  anfwers  which  muft  neceffarily  be 
prolix :  however,  I  will  endeavour  to  anfwer  you  in  the  (horteft  manner 
poflible.  For  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  profefs,  viz.  that  no  one  can 
fay  the  fame  things  in  fewer  words  than  myfelf. 

Soc.  I  have  occafion,  Gorgias,  for  this  brevity:  and  I  requeft  that  you 
will  now  give  me  a  fpecimen  of  it,  refervi-ng  prolixity  of  fpeech  for  an¬ 
other  time. 

Gorg.  I  will  give  you  a  fpecimen  ;  and  fuch  a  one  that  you  will  fay  you 
never  heard  a  (horter  difcourfe. 

Soc.  Come,  then  (for  you  fay  that  you  are  knowing  in  the  rhetorical  art, 
and  that  you  can  make  others  rhetoricians),  is  not  rhetoric  converfant  with 
a  certain  thing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  weaving  art  is  employed  about 
the  making  of  garments  ? 

Gorg.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  is  not  mufic,  therefore,  converfant  with  the  produdlion  of  me¬ 
lodies  ? 

Gorg.  Yes. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  By  Juno,  Gorgias,  I  am  delighted  with  your  anfwers,  becaufe  they 
are  the  fhorteft  poffible. 

Gorg.  I  entirely  think,  Socrates,  that  I  (hall  give  you  fatisfa&ion  in  this 
refpedt. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  But  anfwer  me  in  this  manner  refpe&ing  the  rhe¬ 
torical  art,  and  inform  me  of  what  thing  it  is  the  fcience. 

Gorg.  Of difeourfes. 

Soc.  Of  what  difeourfes,  Gorgias  ?  Is  it  of  fuch  difeourfes  as  thofe  em¬ 
ploy  who  fhow  the  lick  by  what  mode  of  living  they  may  become  well  ? 

Gorg.  It  is  not. 

Soc.  The  rhetorical  art,  therefore,  is  not  converfant  with  all  difeourfes. 

Gorg.  It  certainly  is  not. 

Soc.  But  yet  it  enables  men  to  fpeak. 

Gorg.  It  does. 

Soc.  Does  it  impart  the  power  of  intellection  in  thofe  things  in  which  it 
imparts  the  ability  of  fpeaking  ? 

Gorg.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Does  not,  therefore,  the  medicinal  art,  of  which  we  juft  now  fpoke, 
render  us  able  to  underltand  and  fpeak  about  the  maladies  of  the  fick  ? 

Gorg.  Neceflarily  fo. 

Soc.  The  medicinal  art,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  is  converfant  with  dif- 
■courfes. 

Gorg.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  is  it  not  converfant  with  difeourfes  about  difeafes  ? 

Gorg.  Efpecially  fo. 

Soc.  The  gymnaftic  art,  therefore,  is  alio  converfant  with  difeourfes  about 
the  good  and  bad  habit  of  bodies. 

Gorg.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And,  indeed,  other  arts,  O  Gorgias,  will  fubfifl  in  this  manner.  For 
each  of  them  will  be  converfant  with  thofe  difeourfes  which  are  employed 
about  that  particular  thing  of  which  each  is  the  art. 

Gorg.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Why,  therefore,  do  you  not  call  other  arts  rhetorical,  fince  they  are 
converfant  with  difeourfes,  and  you  call  this  very  thing  which  is  employed 
about  difeourfes,  rhetoric  ? 


2  z  2 
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Gorg.  Becaufe,  Socrates,  all  the  fcience  of  other  arts  is  converfant,  as  I 
may  fay,  with  manual  and  fuch-like  operations  ;  but  nothing  belonging  to 
the  rhetorical  art  is  manual,  fince  all  its  adxion  and  authority  fubfifl  through 
difcourfes.  On  this  account,  I  think  that  the  rhetorical  art  is  converfant 
with  difcourfes,  and  I  affirm  that  in  this  I  fpeak  rightly. 

Soc.  I  underhand  what  kind  of  an  art  you  wiffi  to  call  it ;  but  perhaps  I 
may  comprehend  it  yet  flill  more  clearly.  However,  anfvver  me.  Have  we 
not  arts  ? 

Gorg.  Yes. 

Soc.  I  think  that,  with  refpe6t  to  all  the  arts,  fome  are  very  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  operation,  and  Hand  very  little  in  need  of  difcourfe  ;  but  others  do 
not  require  it  at  all,  but  accompliffi  their  defign  in  filence  ;  luch  as  the  arts 
of  painting  and  ftatuary,  and  many  others.  You  appear,  therefore,  to  me 
to  fay  that  the  rhetorical  art  is  not  converfant  with  fuch  arts  as  thefe.  Or 

do  you  not  ? 

Gorg.  You  apprehend  my  meaning  very  well,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  there  are  other  arts  which  accompliffi  the  whole  of  their  inten¬ 
tion  through  difcourfe,  and  either  require,  as  I  may  fay,  nothing  of  operation, 
or  very  little,  fuch  as  the  arithmetic,  logiftic,  pettutic1,  and  many  other  arts; 
fome  of  which  have  difcourfes  nearly  equal  to  their  operations  ;  but  with 
many  the  difcourfes  furpafs  the  operations:  and,  univerfally,  all  their  adion 
and  authority  fubfift  through  difcourfes.  You  appear  to  me  to  fay  that  rhe¬ 
toric  ranks  among  things  of  this  laft  kind. 

Gorg.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  Yet  I  do  not  think  you  are  willing  to  call  rhetoric  any  one  of  thefe, 
thou  oh  you  faid  that  the  rhetorical  art  was  that  which  poffeffed  its  authority 
through  difcourfe.  For  fome  one  difpofed  to  be  troublefome  might  afk,  Do 
vou  therefore,  Gorgias,  fay  that  the  arithmetical  is  the  rhetorical  art  ?  But 
X  do  not  think  that  you  call  either  the  arithmetical,  or  the  geometrical,  the 
rhetorical  art. 

Gorg.  You  think  rightly,  Socrates,  and  apprehend  me  perfectly  well. 

Soc.  Now,  therefore,  complete  the  anlwer  to  my  queftion.  For,  fince 
rhetoric  is  one  of  thofe  arts  which  very  much  ufe  difcourfe,  and  there  are 


1  The  art  of  chefs. 
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other  arts  of  this  kind,  endeavour  to  tell  us  about  what  particular  thing  in 
difcourfe  the  authority  of  rhetoric  is  exercifed.  Juft  as  if  any  one  fhould  alk 
me  refpe&ing  the  arts  which  I  lately  mentioned,  O  Socrates,  what  is  the 
arithmetical  art,  I  fhould  fay  as  you  did  juft  now,  that  it  is  one  of  the  arts 
which  poffefies  all  its  power  through  difcourfe.  And  if  he  fhould  again  afk 
me  about  what  it  is  converfant,  I  fhould  anfwer.  About  the  knowledge  of 
the  even  and  the  odd,  viz.  what  the  nature  is  of  each.  But  if  he  fhould 
further  afk  me,  What  do  you  call  the  logiftic  art  ?  I  fhould  anfwer,  that  this 
alfo  is  one  of  thofe  arts  which  poffcfs  all  their  authority  through  difcourfe. 
And  if  he  fhould  alk  me  about  what  it  is  converfant,  I  fhould  anfwer,  like 
thofe  who  write  decrees  in  the  Senate-houfe,  that  the  logiftic  in  other 
refpefts  fubfifts  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  arithmetical  art  (for  each  is 
employed  about  the  even  and  the  odd) ;  but  that  it  differs  in  this,  that  it 
confiders  the  amount  of  the  even  and  odd,  both  with  refpedl  to  themfelves 
and  to  each  other.  And  if  any  one  fhould  afk  me  about  what  the  difcourfes 
of  aftronomy  are  employed,  in  confequence  of  my  faying  that  it  ranked 
among  thofe  arts  the  whole  of  whofe  authority  confifts  in  difcourfe,  I  fhould 
fay  that  they  are  employed  about  the  lation  of  the  ftars,  of  the  fun  and  the 
moon,  viz.  how  they  are  related  to  each  other  with  refpedl  to  fwiftnefs. 

Gorg.  And  you  would  anfwer  very  properly,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Now  then  do  you  anfwer,  Gorgias.  For  rhetoric  is  one  of  thofe  arts 
which  accomplifh  every  thing,  and  derive  all  their  authority  through  dif¬ 
courfe.  Is  it  not? 

Gorg.  It  is. 

Soc.  Tell  me  then,  what  that  particular  thing  is,  about  which  the  dif¬ 
courfes  are  converfant  which  rhetoric  employs. 

Gorg.  The  greateft  and  the  beft,  Socrates,  of  human  concerns. 

Soc.  But,  Gorgias,  what  you  now  fay  is  ambiguous,  and  in  no  refpe<ft 
clear.  For  I  think  you  have  heard  that  convivial  fong,  which  is  fung  at 
banquets,  in  which  the  fingers  thus  enumerate  :  that  to  be  well  is  the  beft 
thing  ;  but  to  be  beautiful  ranks  in  the  fecond  place  ;  and,  as  the  author  of 
the  long  fays,  to  be  rich  without  fraud,  in  the  third  place '. 

Gorg. 

1  Thefe  verfes,  according  to  the  Greek  Scholia  of  Ruhnkenius,  are  by  fome  aferibed  to 
Simonides,  and  by  others  to  Epicharnrus,  But  they  form  a  part  of  one  of  thofe  fongs  which 

were 
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Gorg.  I  have  heard  it ;  but  why  do  you  fay  this  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  there  thofe  artificers  will  immediately  prefent  them  (elves 
to  you,  who  are  ceiebxrated  by  the  author  of  this  fong;  viz.  the  phyficianj. 

were  fung  at  entertainments,  and  were  called  cxoAia,  fcolia .  They  moftly  confifted  of  fhortr 
verfes,  and  were  fung  by  the  few  of  the  company  that  were  belt  {killed  in  mufic.  Thefe fcolia ■ 
were  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Athenians ;  yet  they  were  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  where 
feveral  celebrated  writers  of  fcolia  lived,  fuch  as  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Alcaeus  of  Lefbos,  Praxilla  of 
Sicyon,  and  others.  Their  arguments  were  of  various  kinds;  fome  of  them  being  ludicrous  and 
fatirical,  others  amorous,  and  many  of  them  ferious.  Thofe  of  a  ferious  nature  fometimes  con¬ 
tained  a  pradtical  exhortation  or  fentence,  fuch  as  that  which  is  now  cited  by  Plato.  And  fome¬ 
times  they  confifted  of  the  praifes  and  illuftrious  adtions  of  great  men. 

But  the  following  additional  information  on  this  fubjeft,  from  the  MS.  Scholia  of  Olympiodorus 
on  this  dialogue,  will  I  doubt  not  be  gratefully  received  by  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  as  the  whole  of 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer. 

Olympiodorus  then,  after  obferving  that  Plato  admitted  mufic  in  his  republic,  though  not  the 
popular,  but  that  which  adorns  the  foul,  adds  as  follows :  £‘  The  antients  efpecially  ufed  mufic  in 
their  banquets;  fince  banquets  excite  the  paffions.  A  choir,  therefore,  was  formed.  And  if  they 
danced  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  hand  part,  a  thing  of  this  kind  was  called progreffion  [grpooSog)", 
but  if  to  the  left  hand,  epode  (n roSog);  and  if  to  the  middle,  it  was  called  mefodos  (/uEcroSog)  Again, 
if,  turning  in  a  backward  direction,  they  went  to  the  right  hand  part,  it  was  called  Jlrophe  (o-Tpotpy)j 
but  if  to  the  middle,  mefodos  (pizo-oSog) ;  and.  if  to  the  more  left  hand  parts,  antijlrophe  (avTurpotpy). 
Of  thefe  alfo  Stefichorus  makes  mention.  But  thefe  things  were  fymbolical :  for  they  imitated 
the  celeftial  motions.  For  the  motion  from  the  left  to  the  right  hand  parts  is  weftern ;  but  that 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  eaftern.  In  like  manner  thofe  that  began  to  ling,  and  who  moved  to 
the  middle,  and  ended  the  dance,  obfeurely  fignified  by  all  this  the  earth,  which  is  a  certain 
beginning ,  as  being  the  centre  ;  a  middle ,  through  its  pofition;  and  an  end,  as  being  the  dregs  of  the 
univerfe.  When,  therefore,  the  mufic  partially  ceafed,  they  ufed  wine  mixed  with  myrtle;  and  fome 
one  taking  it,  and  finging,  did  not  give  it  to  the  perfon  next  to  him,  but  to  the  one  oppofite  to 
him.  Afterwards,  he  gave  it  to  the  firft,  and  he  again  to  the  fecond,  and  the  communication 
became  fcolia.  And  the  part  here  is  called  fcolion.  Maxi arx  toivvv  ev  Toig  <rupi7roaioig  [aouc-myi 
EKiXpyvTO'  £7 reiSvj  ra  (7epi7roauz  iictTE  yv  Eli  TraHag  Kivycoo"  x°P°S  ouv  £7£vet o’  xca  si  (jeev  ana  apuTTipcov  Em  to 

C! fiOl/  pCEpog  EpEpOVT 0 ,  EZCXASITO  TTpOoSog  TO  T010VT0V  £;  S'E  E7TI  TO  apiTTipOV  EOIoSog'  £1  $£  E7T1  TO  (JLECOV ,  (JLEUoSo\ g. 
KStl  7TCCAIV,  El  Em  TO  OTTlcdiV  TTpatpzvTEg  E7TI  TO  St%l  OV  (AEpOf  IETO.V,  CTTpOtpn  EHCO.CIT0’  El  Si  £7TI  TO  pOETOV,  fAZG-oSog* 
it  Si  Em  TO  aplCTEpOV  aVTlC-TpotpW  TOUTUV  /JLEV  OUV  KCU  ^T£0'(%0pO?  /W^VIJT dl%  CrUjJ.SoXlua  Si  TCCUTOl  wroev'  E7TI” 
P'vfouvjcxt  yap  t ag  oupavtag  Hivyang'  y  y.EV  yap  avo  tov  apnrTSpKV  £tf  t«  osiia  SuTixy  ecttiv •  y  Ss  aoro  two 
SeJiov  £7 n  Ta  ccp’.jTEpa  avaroAiny  oaauTog  oi  ap^opuvoi  ahiv  nai  /mcouvtes  hm  Xwy ovteJ,  ryv  yyv  yviTTovTO, 
«  Tig  apxv  tPTtv  og  kevt  par  pitay  Se  Si  a  tmv  Sscnv  teXeuth  Se  uS  unouTaO^y  too  oravTog'  ettei  toivuv 
iZiAiunavYi  Kara  p-zpog  y  poouamy,  piuppivaig  Ehey^pyvTO.  uai  eAa.pt.GavE  rig  auTyv,  Hat  aOcov  ou  orapEixsro  jM£t» 
av tov,  a'/.Aa  t u  xtrra  avmxpu  aurou'  eitoc  EHEivog  to  orpwTu’  xai  wahiv  uaivog  to  ^ei/te^w*  uai  cruoAva  h 
pi'T ctSoaig  ejeveto'  Xai  EVTauSa  to  crxoAiov  pitpog  Eipyrat. 

Information  fimilar  to  the  above  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  Scholia  on  Hepheftion,  but  by 
no  means  fo  complete,  ^ 
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the  mafter  of  gymnaftic,  and  the  colledor  of  wealth.  And,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  phyfician  will  fay:  Gorgias,  O  Socrates,  deceives  you.  For  his  art 
is  not  employed  about  that  which  procures  the  greateft  good  to  men,  but  this  is 
the  province  of  my  art.  If,  therefore,  I  fhould  afk  him,  What  are  you  who 
affert  thefe  things  ?  he  would  perhaps  fay  that  he  is  a  phyfician.  What  then 
do  you  fay  ?  Or  is  the  employment  of  your  art  the  greateft  good  ?  How  is 
it  poflible,  perhaps  he  will  fay,  Socrates,  it  fhould  not,  fince  the  work  of  my 
art  is  health?  For  what  can  be  a  greater  good  to  men  than  health  ?  But  if 
after  this  the  mafter  of  gymnaftic  fhould  fay,  I  fhould  wonder,  Socrates,  if 
Gorgias  could  (how  you  that  there  is  greater  good  in  his  art  than  I  can 
evince  there  is  in  mine,  1  fhould  again  fay  to  him,  And  what  are  you,  O  man? 
and  what  is  your  work?  he  would  fay,  I  am  a  mafter  of  gymnaftic,  and  my 
employment  confifts  in  rendering  the  bodies  of  men  beautiful  and  ftrong. 
But  after  the  mafter  of  gymnaftic,  the  colledor  of  wealth  would  fay,  de- 
fpifing  all  others,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Confider,  Socrates,  whether  there  is  any 
greater  good  than  riches,  either  with  Gorgias,  or  any  other  perfon?  I  fhould 
therefore  fay  to  him,  What  then,  are  you  the  artificer  of  this  good  ?  He  would 
fay  that  he  is.  And  what  are  you  ?  A  colledor  of  money.  What  then  ?  Do 
you  think  that  riches  are  the  greateft  good  to  men  ?  Undoubtedly,  he  will  fay. 
To  this  we  fhall  reply,  Gorgias  here  contends  that  his  art  is  the  caufe  of 
greater  good  than  yours.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  after  this  he  will  fay. 
And  what  is  this  good  ?  Let  Gorgias  anfvver.  Think  then,  Gorgias,  that 
you  are  thus  interrogated  by  them  and  me,  and  anfwer,  What  is  this,  which 
you  fay  is  the  greateft  good  to  men,  and  of  which  you  are  the  artificer  ? 

Gorg.  That  which  is  in  reality,  Socrates,  the  greateft  good,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  the  caufe  of  liberty  to  men,  and  of  their  being  able  to  rule  over 
others  in  their  own  city. 

Soc.  What  then  do  you  fay  this  is? 

Gorg.  The  ability  of  perfuading  by  words  in  a  court  of  juftice  judges,  in 
the  fenate-houfe  fenators,  and  in  a  public  aftembly  the  hearers,  and  in  every 
other  convention  of  a  political  nature.  Likewife  through  this  art  you  will 
make  the  phyfician  and  the  mafter  of  gymnaftic  your  fiaves.  And  as  to  the 
colledor  of  money,  it  will  appear  that  he  exercifes  his  employment,  not  for 
himfelf,  but  for  you  who  are  able  to  fpeak,  and  perfuade  the  multitude. 
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Soc.  Now  you  appear  to  me,  Gorgias,  very  nearly  to  evince  what  kind 
of  an  art  rhetoric  is  in  your  opinion  :  and  if  I  underftand  you,  you  fay  that  the 
rhetorical  art  is  the  artificer  of  perfuafion,  and  that  the  whole  of  its  employ¬ 
ment  and  its  very  fummit  terminate  in  this.  Or  are  you  able  to  fay  any 
thing  further  refpefling  rhetoric,  than  that  it  is  able  to  caule  perfuafion  in  the 
fouls  of  the  hearers  ? 

Gorg.  I  have  nothing  further  to  fay,  Socrates;  but  you  appear  to  me  to 
have  fufficiently  defined  it.  For  this  is  its  fummit. 

Soc.  But  hear,  Gorgias.  For  I  well  know,  as  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  if 
ever  anyone,  difcourfing  with  another,  wifhed  to  know  that  about  which 
he  difcourfed,  this  is  my  cafe.  And  I  think  that  you  are  likewife  affecled  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Gorg.  But  to  what  purpofe  is  all  this,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  I  will  now  tell  you.  I  very  clearly  perceive  that  I  do  not  know 
what  the  rhetorical  perfuafion  is  which  you  fpeak  of,  or  with  what  parti¬ 
culars  it  is  converfant  :  and  though  I  conjedlure  what  I  think  you  fay,  and 
about  what  you  fpeak,  yet  I  do  not  the  lefs  ceafe  to  alk  you,  what  you  alfert 
rhetorical  perfuafion  to  be,  and  about  what  it  is  employed.  Though  I, 
therefore,  fufpedt  that  for  the  fake  of  which  it  fubfifts,  yet  I  do  not  alk  on 
your  account,  but  for  the  fake  of  difcourfe,  that  it  may  proceed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  apparent  in  the  higheft  degree  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent 
difcuffion.  For  confider  whether  I  appear  to  interrogate  you  juftly :  juft  as, 
if  I  fhould  alk  you  what  kind  of  a  painter  is  Zeuxis,  and  you  Ihould  anfwer 
me  that  he  paints  animals, — might  I  not  juftly  inquire  of  you,  what  are  the 
an  imalswhich  he  paints,  and  how  he  paints  them? 

Gorg.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  would  not  my  inquiry  be  made  on  this  account,  becaufe  there 
are  many  other  painters  who  paint  many  other  animals  ? 

Gorg.  It  would. 

Soc.  But  if  there  were  no  one  befides  Zeuxis  that  painted  animals,  you 
would  have  anfwered  properly. 

Gorg.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  This  being  the  cafe,  then,  inform  me  refpedting  rhetoric,  whether  it 
appears  to  you  that  the  rhetorical  art  alone  produces  perfuafion,  or  whether 
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this  is  effe&ed  by  other  arts  ?  But  my  meaning  is  this :  Does  he  who 
teaches  any  thing  perfuade  that  which  he  teaches,  or  not  ? 

Gorg.  He  does  perfuade,  Socrates,  and  the  moft  of  all  things. 

Soc.  Again,  if  we  fhould  fpeak  refpedling  the  fame  arts  as  we  did  juft 
now,  does  not  the  arithmetical  art  teach  us  fuch  things  as  pertain  to  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  does  not  an  arithmetician  do  the  fame  ? 

Gorg.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Does  he  not,  therefore,  alfo  perfuade? 

Gorg.  He  does. 

Soc.  The  arithmetical  art,  therefore,  is  the  artificer  of  perfuafion. 

Gorg.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  any  one  fhould  afk  us  what  perfuafions  it  produces,  and 
about  what,  we  fhould  reply,  that  it  produces  preceptive  perfuafions  about  the 
quantity  of  the  even  and  the  odd.  And  in  like  manner  we  might  fhow,  that 
the  other  arts  which  we  juft  now  mentioned  are  effective  of  perfuafions, 
and  what  thefe  perfuafions  are,  and  about  what  they  are  employed.  Or 
might  we  not  ? 

Gorg.  We  might. 

Soc.  The  rhetorical  art,  therefore,  is  not  alone  effedtive  of  perfuafion. 

Gorg.  True. 

-Soc.  Since,  therefore,  it  does  not  alone  effect  this,  but  likewife  other  arts 
accomplifh  the  fame  thing,  we  may  juftly  after  this  make  the  fame  inquiry 
concerning  the  rhetorical  art  as  we  did  about  the  painter;  viz.  what  kind  of 
perfuafion  rhetoric  produces,  and  about  what  its  perfuafion  is  employed. 
Or  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  juft  to  make  fuch  inquiry  ? 

Gorg.  It  does. 

Soc.  Anfwer  then,  Gorgias,  fince  this  appears  to  you  to  be  the  cate. 

Gorg.  I  fay,  therefore,  Socrates,  that  rhetoric  is  the  caule  of  the  per¬ 
fuafion  which  is  produced  in  courts  of  juftice,  and  in  other  public  affocia- 
tions,  as  I  juft  now  faid  ;  and  likewife  that  this  perluafion  is  employed  about 
things  juft  and  unjuft. 

Soc.  And  I  likewife  did  fufpedt,  Gorgias,  that  you  would  give  this  anfwer 
refpedting  rhetorical  perfuafion.  But  do  not  wonder  if  a  little  after  this  I 
{hall  afk  you  a  thing  of  fuch  a  kind  as  indeed  appears  to  be  evident,  but 
which  I  fhall  notwithftanding  repeat.  For,  as  I  before  obferved,  I  afk  not 
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for  jour  fake,  but  that  the  difconrfe  may  be  brought  to  a  concluficn  in  arc 
orderly  manner,  that  we  may  not  accuftom  ourfelves  by  conjedture  to  fnatch- 
from  each  other  what  is  faid.  But  do  you  finifh  your  hypothecs  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  is  mod:  agreeable  to  you. 

Gorg.  You  appear  to  me  to  act  rightly,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Come  then,  let  us  alfo  confider  this.  Do  you  fay  that  to  learn  is 
any  thing  ? 

Gorg.  I  do. 

Soc.  Again,  do  you  fay  that  to  believe  is  any  thing  ? 

Gorg.  I  do. 

$ 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  does  it  appear  to  you,  that  to  learn  and  to 
believe  are  the  fame,  and  likewife  that  discipline  and  faith  are  the  fame,  or 
that  they  differ  from  each  other? 

Gorg.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  they  differ  from  each  other. 

Soc.  And  you  think  well :  but  you  may  know  that  you  do  fo  from  hence. 
For  if  any  one  fhould  afk  you,  Are  there  fuch  things,  Gorgias,  as  falfe  and  true 
belief?  you  would,  I  think,  fay  there  are. 

Gorg.  I  fhould. 

Soc.  But  what,  is  there  fuch  a  thing  as  true  and  falfe  fcience  ? 

Gorg.  There  is  not. 

Soc.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  true  and  falfe  fcience  are  not  the  fame. 

Gorg.  True. 

Soc.  But  thofe  that  learn,  and  thofe  that  believe,  are  perfuaded. 

Gorg.  Thej  are. 

Soc.  Are  you  willing,  therefore,  that  we  fhould  eftablifh  two  fpecies  of 
perfuafion,  one  of  which  produces  faith  without  knowledge,  but  the  other 
fcience  ? 

Gorg.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  does  the  rhetorical  art  produce  perfuafion  in 
courts  of  juftice,  and  other  numerous  afTemblies,  refpedting  things  juft  and 
unjuft  ?  And  is  it  that  perfuafion  from  which  faith  without  knowledge  is 
produced,  or  that  from  which  knowledge  arifes  ? 

Gorg.  It  is  evident,  Socrates,  that  it  is  that  from  which  faith  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

Soc.  The  rhetorical  art,  therefore,  as  it  fee  ms,  is  the  artificer  of.  the 
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perfuafion  which  produces  belief,  and  not  of  that  which  teaches  refpe&ing 
the  juft  and  unjuft. 

Gorg.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  A  rhetorician,  therefore,  does  not  teach  courts  of  juftice,  and  other 
numerous  affemblies,  refpe&ing  things  juft  and  unjuft,  but  only  procures 
belief  concerning  thefe.  For  he,  doubtlefs,  is  not  able  to  teach  fo  great  a 
multitude  in  a  fhort  time  things  of  fuch  great  importance. 

Gorg.  He,  doubtlefs,  is  not. 

Soc.  But  come,  let  us  fee  what  we  ftiould  fay  concerning  the  rhetorical 
art.  For  1,  indeed,  as  yet,  am  not  able  to  underftand  what  I  fay.  When  an 
aflembly,  then,  is  held  in  a  city,  refpedting  the  choice  of  phyficians,  or  fhip- 
wrights,  or  any  other  kind  of  artifts,  does  the  rhetorician  then  do  any  thing 
elfe  than  refrain  from  giving  his  advice  ?  For  it  is  evident  that,  in  each  elec¬ 
tion,  he  who  is  the  moft  confummate  artift  ought  to  be  chofen.  Nor  in 
confultations  refpedting  the  building  of  walls,  or  the  conftrudlion  of  ports  or 
docks,  will  any  other  advice  be  attended  to  but  that  of  architects.  Nor, 
again,  in  the  election  of  commanders,  or  any  military  order,  in  times  of 
war,  or  in  deliberations  reflecting  the  capture  of  certain  places,  will  rheto¬ 
ricians  be  confuted,  but  thofe  that  are  fkilled  in  military  affairs.  Or  how  do 
you  fay,  Gorgias,  reflecting  things  of  this  kind  ?  For  fmce  you  fay  that  you 
are  a  rhetorician,  and  are  able  to  make  others  rhetoricians,  it  is  very  proper 
to  inquire  of  you  about  the  things  pertaining  to  your  art.  And  believe  that 
I  fhall  benefit  you  by  acting  in  this  manner.  For,  perhaps,  fome  one  who 
is  now  within  the  houfe  may  with  to  become  your  difciple  :  and  I  nearly 
perceive  a  collected  multitude  who,  perhaps,  are  afhamed  to  interrogate  you. 
Thefe,  therefore,  being  interrogated  by  me,  think  that  you  alfo  are  afked  by 
them,  What  would  be  the  confequence,  Gorgias,  if  we  fhould  affociate  with 
vou  ?  About  what  particulars  fhall  we  be  able  to  give  advice  to  the  city  ? 
Whether  about  the  juft  alone  and  the  unjuft;  or  refpecting  thofe  things 
which  Socrates  juft  now  mentioned  ?  Endeavour,  therefore,  to  anfwer  them. 

Gorg.  But  I  will  endeavour,  Socrates,  clearly  to  unfold  to  you  all  the 
power  of  the  rhetorical  art.  For  you  have  beautifully  led  the  way.  For 
you  doubtlefs  know  that  thefe  docks  and  walls  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
ftruclure  of  the  ports,  were  partly  the  confequence  of  the  advice  ofThemil- 
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tocles,  and  partly  of  Pericles,  but  were  not  built  from  the  advice  of  arti¬ 
ficers. 

Soc.  Thefe  things  are  faid,  Gorgias,  refpe&ing  Themiflocles  :  but  I  my- 
felf  heard  Pericles  when  he  gave  us  his  advice  refpedling  the  middle  wall. 

Gorg.  And  when  an  election  is  made  refpe&ing  the  particulars  of  which 
you  fpeak,  you  fee,  Socrates,  that  rhetoricians  are  the  perfons  that  mve 
advice,  and  whole  opinion  refpefling  thefe  things  vanquifhes. 

Soc.  Wondering,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  cafe,  Gorgias,  I  fome  time 
ago  aiked  yon,  what  the  power  of  the  rhetorical  art  is.  For,  while  I  confider 
it  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fome  thing  divine  with  refpedt  to  its 
magnitude. 

Gorg.  If  you  knew  all,  Socrates,  you  would  find,  as  I  may  fay,  that  it 
comprehends  under  itfelf  all  powers.  But  of  this  I  will  give  you  a  great  ex¬ 
ample.  For  I  have  often,  with  my  brother,  and  other  phyficians,  vifited  cer¬ 
tain  lick  perfons,  who  were  unwilling  either  to  drink  the  medicine,  or  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  cut  or  burnt  by  the  phyfician,  in  confequence  of  the  inabi¬ 
lity  of  the  phyfician  to  perfuade  them  ;  but  thefe  I  have  perfuaded  by  no 
other  art  than  the  rhetorical.  I  fay  further,  that  if  a  rhetorician  and  a  phy¬ 
fician  fhould  in  any  city  verbally  contend  with  each  other  in  a  place  of  de¬ 
putation,  or  any  other  affembly,  which  ought  to  be  chofen  in  preference,  a 
rhetorician  or  a  phyfician,  the  decifion  would  by  no  means  be  given  in  favour 
of  the  phyfician,  but  of  the  rhetorician,  if  he  was  willing  to  be  chofen.  And 
if  the  rhetorician  fhould  contend  with  any  other  artifl,.  he  would  perfuade 
his  hearers  that  he  ought  to  be  chofen  in  preference  to  any  other.  For  there 
is  not  any  thing  about  which  the  rhetorician  will  not  fpeak  more  perfuafively 
to  the  multitude  than  any  other  artifl.  Such,  therefore,  and  fo  great  is  the 
power  of  this  art.  Indeed,  Socrates,  the  rhetorical  art  ought  to  be  ufed  like 
every  other  conteff.  For  in  other  contefis  it  is  not  proper  for  any  one  to 
flrike,  pierce,  and  flay  his  friends,  becaufe  he  has  learned  to  contend  in  box¬ 
ing,  in  the  pancratium,  and  with  arms,  fo  as  to  be  fuperior  both  to  friends 
and  enemies.  Nor,  by  Jupiter,  if  fome  one  going  to  the  palaeflra,  whofe 
body  is  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  and  becoming  a  pugilifit,  fhould  afterwards 
firike  his  father  and  mother,  or  any  other  of  his  kindred  or  friends,  it  would 
not  on  this  account  be  proper  to  hate,  and  expel  from  cities,  the  mailers  of 
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gymnaftics,  and  thofe  who  inftrud  men  to  fight  with  arms.  For  they  im¬ 
part  thefe  arts  to  their  pupils,  in  order  that  they  may  ufe  them  juftly  againfit 
enemies,  and  thofe  that  injure  others,  defending  themlelves,  but  not  offering 
violence  to  others.  But  fuch  a  one,  as  I  have  juft  mentioned,  ading 
perverfely,  does  not  rightly  employ  his  ftrength  and  art.  The  teachers, 
therefore,  are  not  bafe  characters,  nor  is  art  to  be  blamed,  nor  is  it  to  be 
confidered  as  on  this  account  bafe  :  but  I  think  thofe  are  to  be  confidered  fo 
who  do  not  ufe  thefe  arts  properly.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  rhetorical 
art.  For  a  rhetorician  is  able  to  fpeak  againft  all  men,  and  about  every 
thing;  fo  that,  in  fhort,  he  can  perfuadethe  multitude  refpeding  whatever  he- 
pleafes  more  than  any  other  :  but  yet  phvficians  ought  not  to  fufter  in  our 
opinion,  nor  other  artificers,  becaufe  this  can  be  done  by  rhetoricians.  But 
the  rhetorical  art,  as  well  as  that  pertaining  to  conteft,  is  to  be  ufed  juftly. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  if  any  one  becoming  a  rhetorician  ads  unjuftly 
through  this  power  and  art,  it  is  not  proper  to  hate  and  expel  from  cities  the- 
teacher  of  rhetoric  ;  for  he  imparts  the  knowledge  of  it  for  juft  purpofes,  but 
the  other  applies  it  to  contrary  purpofes.  It  is  juft,  therefore,  to  hate,  banilh, 
and  flay  him  who  does  not  ufe  rhetoric  properly,  but  not  him  by  whom  it 
is  taught. 

Soc.  I  think,  Gorgias,  that  you  are  {killed  in  a  multitude  of  arguments, 
and  t-hat  you  have  perceived  this  in  them,  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  men  to  dif- 
folve  their  conference  refpeding  things  of  which  they  endeavour  to  difcourfe, 
by  mutually  defining,  learning  from  others,  and  teaching  themfelves  :  but' 
that,  if  they  contend  about  any  thing,  and  the  one  lays  that  the  other  does 
not  fpeak  with  rectitude  or  clearnefs,  they  are  indignant,  and  think  it  is  faid 
through  envy  of  themfelves,  and  through  a  defire  of  vidory,  and  not  in  con- 
fequence  of  exploring  the  thing  propofed  in  the  deputation  :  and  that  fome, 
indeed,  depart  in  a  fhameful  manner,  after  they  have  reviled  others,  and' 
fpoken  and  heard  fuch  things  about  themfelves  as  caufe  thofe  that  are  pre- 
fent  to  be  indignant,  that  they  have  deigned  to  become  auditors  of  fuch  men 
as  thefe.  But  on  what  account  do  I  affert  thefe  things  ?  Becaufe  you  now 
appear  to  me  to  fpeak  not  altogether  conformably  to  what  you  firft  laid  re¬ 
fpeding  the  rhetorical  art.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  to  confute  you,  left  you 
fihould  think,  that  I  do  not  fpeak  with  an  ardent  defire  that  the  thing  itfelf 
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may  become' manifeft,  but  that  my  difcourfe  is  diredled  to  you.  If,  there- 
fore,  you  are  fuch.  a  man  as  I  am,  I  fhall  willingly  interrogate  you  ;  but  if 
not,  I  fhall  ceafe  my  interrogations.  But  among  what  kind  of  men  do  I 
rank  ?  Among  thofe  who  are  willingly  confuted,  if  they  do  not  lpeak  the 
truth,  and  who  willingly  confute  others  when  they  affert  what  is  falfe ;  and 
who  are  not  lefs  pleafed  when  they  are  confuted  than  when  they  confute. 
For  I  confider  the  former  to  be  as  much  a  greater  good  than  the  latter,  as 
for  a  man  to  liberate  himfelf  from  the  greateft  evil  rather  than  another.  For 
I  do  not  think  that  any  evil  happens  to  men  of  fuch  a  magnitude  as  falfe 
opinion  refpedfing  the  things  which  are  the  fubjedl  of  our  prefent  difcourfe. 
If,  therefore,  you  fay  that  you  are  a  man  of  this  kind,  let  us  converfe ;  but 
if  it  appears  to  you  that  we  ought  to  defift,  let  us  bid  farewell  to  our  dif- 
cuftion,  and  diffolve  the  difcourfe. 

Gorg.  But  indeed,  Socrates,  I  profefs  myfelf  to  be  fuch  a  man  as  you 
have  mentioned.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  thofe  that  are 
prefent.  For,  fome  time  lince,  before  I  came  to  you,  I  evinced  many  things 
to  the  perfons  now  prefent :  and  now,  perhaps,  if  we  difcourfe,  we  fhall  ex¬ 
tend  our  difcuflion  to  a  great  length.  Some  attention,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  perfons  prefent,  left  we  fhould  detain  any  of  them,  when  at  the 
fame  time  they  wifli  to  do  fomething  elfe. 

Chjer.  Do  but  attend,  Gorgias  and  Socrates,  to  the  clamour  of  thefe  men, 
who  wifh  to  hear  if  you  fay  any  thing.  As  to  myfelf,  therefore,  I  am  not 
fo  engaged,  that,  leaving  thefe  and  the  former  difcourfes,  I  can  do  any  thing 
better. 

Cal.  By  the  Gods,  Chaerepho,  I  alfo  have  been  prefent  at  many  confe¬ 
rences  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  fo  delighted  as  with  the  prefent 
deputation:  fo  that  you  will  gratify  me,  fhould  you  be  even  willing  to  dif¬ 
courfe  the  whole  day. 

Soc.  But  indeed,  Callicles,  nothing  prevents,  with  refpedl  to  myfelf,  if 
Gorgias  is  willing. 

Gorg.  After  this,  Socrates,  it  would  befhameful  that  I  fhould  not  be  wil¬ 
ling,  efpeciaily  as  I  have  announced  that  any  one  might  afk  what  he  pleafed. 
But,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  thefe  men,  difcourfe,  and  afk  any  queftion  you  pleafe. 

Soc.  Hear  then,  Gorgias,  the  particulars  which  I  wondered  at  in  the  dif¬ 
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courfe  which  vou  juft  now  made.  For,  perhaps,  what  you  faid  is  right,  and 
I  did  not  rightly  apprehend  you.  Did  you  not  fay  that  you  could  make  any 
one  a  rhetorician,  who  was  willing  to  be  inftru&ed  by  you  ? 

Gorg.  I  did. 

Soc.  And,  therefore,  that  you  could  enable  him  to  fpeak  in  a  perfuafive 
manner  about  every  thing  to  the  multitude,  not  by  teaching  but  perfuading  ? 

Gorg.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  You  fay,  therefore,  that  a  rhetorician  is  more  capable  of  perfuading 
with  refped  to  what  pertains  to  the  health  of  the  body,  than  a  phyfician. 

Gorg.  I  did  lay  that  this  was  the  cafe  in  a  crowd. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  that  which  takes  place  in  a  crowd  the  fame  as  that 
which  takes  place  among  the  ignorant  ?  For,  doubtlefs,  among  thofe  endued 
with  knowledge,  the  rhetorician  will  not  be  more  capable  of  perfuading  than 
the  phyfician. 

Gorg.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  Will  it  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  if  the  rhetorician  is  more  capable 
of  perfuading  than  the  phyfician,  he  will  be  more  capable  of  perfuading  than 
one  endued  with  knowledge  ? 

Gorg.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  this,  not  being  a  phyfician  ? 

Gorg.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  he  who  is  not  a  phyfician  muft,  doubtlefs,  be  ignorant  of  thofe 
things  in  which  a  phyfician  is  Ikilled. 

Gorg.  It  is  evident. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  who  is  ignorant  will  be  more  capable  of  perfuading 
among  the  ignorant  than  he  who  is  endued  with  knowledge,  fince  a  rheto¬ 
rician  is  more  capable  of  perfuading  than  a  phyfician.  Does  this  happen  to 
be  the  cafe,  or  any  thing  elfe  ? 

Gorg.  In  this  inftance  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe. 

*  Soc.  Can  the  fame  thing,  therefore,  be  faid  refpeding  a  rhetorician  and 
the  rhetorical  art,  in  all  the  other  arts?  I  mean,  that  the  rhetorical  art  has 
no  occafion  to  know  how  things  themfelves  are  circumftanced,  but  that  it 
difcovers  a  certain  device  of  perfuafion,  fo  as  that  a  rhetorician  may  appear 
to  the  ignorant  to  know  more  than  thofe  endued  with  knowledge. 

Gorg.  Is  there  not  great  facility  in  this,  Socrates,  that  a  man  who  has  not 
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learned  the  other  arts,  but  has  learned  this  one,  may  become  in  no  refpedl 
inferior  to  artificers  ? 

Soc.  Whether,  from  this  being  the  cafe,  a  rhetorician  is  inferior,  or  not, 
to  others,  we  will  fhortly  confider,  if  it  contributes  any  thing  to  our  depu¬ 
tation.  But  let  us  now  firft  of  all  confider  this :  Whether  a  rhetorician  is 
affected  in  the  fame  manner  refpebting  the  juft  and  the  unjuft,  the  bale  and 
the  becoming,  good  and  evil,  as  refpedting  that  which  pertains  to  health,  and 
other  things  of  which  there  are  other  arts :  I  mean,  that  he  does  not  know 
what  is  good,  or  what  is  evil,  what  is  becoming,  or  what  is  bafe,  what  is  juft, 
or  what  is  unjuft  ;  but  is  able  to  devife  perfuafion  refpedting  them,  fo  as 
among  the  ignorant  to  appear  more  knowing  than  one  endued  with  know¬ 
ledge,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  himfelf  ignorant  ?  Or  is  it  neceftary  that 
he  fhould  know  t'nefe  ?  and  is  it  requifite  that  he  who  is  about  to  learn  the 
rhetorical  art  fhould,  when  he  comes  to  you,  previoufly  poffefs  a  knowledge 
of  thefe  ?  But  if  he  does  not,  fhall  we  fay  that  you,  who  are  a  teacher. of 
rhetoric,  will  not  inftrudt  fuch  a  one  in  any  of  thefe  things  (for  it  is  not  your 
province),  but  that  you  will  caufe  him  to  appear  knowing  in  fuch  particulars 
among  the  multitude,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  ignorant  of  them,  and  to 
feem  to  be  a  good  man  when  he  is  not  good  ?  Or,  in  fhort,  are  you  not  able 
to  teach  him  the  rhetorical  art,  unlefs  he  previoufly  knows  the  truth  refpedt- 
ing  thefe  things  ?  Or  how  do  fuch-like  particulars  take  place,  Gorgias?  And, 
by  Jupiter,  as  you  juft  now  faid,  unfold  to  me  what  the  power  is  of  the  rhe¬ 
torical  art. 

Gorg.  But  I  think,  Socrates,  that  if  fuch  a  one  Ihould  happen  to  be  igno¬ 
rant,  he  would  learn  thefe  things  from  me„ 

Soc.  Granted  :  for  you  fpeak  well.  And  if  you  make  any  one  a  rhetori¬ 
cian,  it  is  necefiary  that  he  fhould  know  things  juft  and  unjuft,  either  before 
he  is  under  your  tuition,  or  afterwards,  in  confequence  of  being  inftrudted 
by  you. 

Gorg.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Wha.t  then  ?  Is  he  who  learns  things  pertaining  to  building,  tec¬ 
tonic,  or  not  ? 

Gorg.  He  is. 

Soc.  And  is  he,  therefore,  who  learns  things  pertaining  to  mufic,  a 
mufician  ? 

Gorg. 
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Gorg.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  he  who  learns  things  pertaining  to  medicine,  a  phyfician  ?  And 
fo,  according  to  the  fame  reafoning,  in  other  things,  he  who  learns  any 
thins  is  fuch  as  fcience  renders  its  votaries. 

Gorg.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Does  it  not,  therefore,  follow  from  this  reafoning,  that  he  who 
learns  juft  things  is  juft  ? 

Gorg.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  does  not  he  who  is  juft  aft  juftly  ? 

Gorg.  Yes. 

Soc.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  neceflary  that  a  rhetorician  ftiould  be  juft,  and 
that  he  who  is  juft  ftiould  be  willing  to  act  juftly  ? 

Goro.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  A  juft  man,  therefore,  will  never  be  willing  to  aft  unjuftly. 

Gorg.  It  is  neceflary, 

Soc.  But,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  rhetorician  ftrould 
be  juft. 

Gorg.  It  is. 

Soc.  A  rhetorician,  therefore,  will  never  be  willing  to  aft  unjuftly. 

Gorg.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  will. 

Soc.  Do  you  remember,  therefore,  that  you  faid  a  little  before,  that  the 
preceptors  of  youth  ought  not  to  be  called  to  account,  nor  expelled  from 
cities,  if  a  pugilift  does  not  ufe  in  a  becoming  manner  the  pugiliftic  art,  and 
afts  unjuftly?  And  that,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  if  a  rhetorician  unjuftly  ufes 
the  rhetoric  art,  the  preceptor  is  not  to  be  called  to  account,  nor  expelled 
from  the  city,  but  he  who  afts  unjuftly,  and  does  not  properly  ufe  the  rheto¬ 
rical  art  ?  Were  thefe  things  faid,  or  not? 

Gorg.  They  w’ere  faid. 

Sue.  But  now  it  appears  that  this  very  fame  rhetorician  will  never  acl 
unjuftly.  Or  does  it  not  ? 

Gorg.  It  appears  fo.  ® 

Soc.  And  in  the  former  part  of  our  difeourfe,  Gorgias,  it  was  faid  that  the 
rhetorical  art  is  converfant  with  difeourfes,  not  thole  refpefting  the  even  and 
the  odd,  but  thofe  refpefting  the  juft  and  the  unjuft.  Was  not  this  aflerted  ? 

Gorg.  It  was. 
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So c.  I,  therefore,  in  confequence  of  your  averting  thefe  things,  thought 
that  the  rhetorical  art  could  never  be  an  unjuft  thing,  as  it  always  difcourfes 
concerning  juftice.  But,  fince  a  little  after  you  laid  that  a  rhetorician  might 
ufe  the  rhetorical  art  unjuftly,  I  wondered  at  the  aflertion  ;  and  thinking  that 
what  was  faid  did  not  accord  with  itfelf,  I  faid,  that  if  you  fhould  think  it  a 
gain  to  be  confuted,  as  it  is  in  my  opinion,  then  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  difcourfe,  but  if  not,  we  fhould  bid  farewell  to  difcuflion.  Afterwards, 
however,  while  we  were  confidering,  you  feem  to  have  again  confefted  that 
it  was  impoflible  a  rhetorician  could  ufe  the  rhetorical  art  unjuftly,  and  be 
willing  to  do  an  injury.  To  determine,  therefore,  fufficiently,  how  thefe- 
things  take  place,  requires,  by  the  dog,  Gorgias,  no  brief  difcuflion. 

Pol.  But  what,  Socrates  ?  Do  you  really  form  fueh  an  opinion  of  the 
rhetorical  art  as  you  now  fay  ?  Or  do  you  think  Gorgias  is  afhamed  that 
he  has  not  acknowledged  to  you,  that  a  rhetorician  knows  things  juft,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  good,  and  that,  if  any  one  goes  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  thefe 
things,  he  will  inftruff  him  in  them  ?  From  this  confeflion,  fomething  con¬ 
trary  will,  perhaps,  take  place  in  the  difcourfe.  This,. however,  is  what  you 
love,  fince  you  lead  interrogations  to  things  of  this  kind.  But  what  man  do-’ 
you  think  will  deny  that  he  knows  things  juft,  and  teaches  them  to  others  ? 
To  bring  the  difcourfe,  therefore,  to  things  of  this  kind, .13  very  ruftic., 

Soc.  O  moft  excellent  Polus  !  we  defignedly  procure  affociates  and  chil¬ 
dren,  that  when,  through  being  advanced  in  years,  we  fall  into  error,  you 
that  are  younger  being  prefent  may  correct  our  life  both  in  words  and  deedsv 
And  now,  if  I  and  Gorgias  err  in  any  refpe£t  in  what  we  have  afterted,  do 
you  who  are  prefent  correct  us  :  for  it  is  juft  fo  to  do.  And  1  wifh  you 
would  retraft  any  thing  that  has  been  granted,  if  it  appears  to  you  that  it 
has  not  been  properly  admitted,  if  you  only  take  care  of  one  thing  for  me, 
Pol.  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  That  you  would  avoid  in  future  prolixity  of  difcourfe,  which  at  firft 
you  attempted  to  ufe. 

Pol.  'But  what,  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  fpeak  as  much  as  I  pleafe  ? 
Soc.  O  beft  of  men,  you  would  be  ufed  very  unworthily,  if,  having  come 
to  Athens,  where  liberty  of  fpeech  is  permitted  more  than  in  any  part  of 
Greece,  you  alone  fhould  here  be  deprived  of  this  liberty.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  confider,  if  you  fhould  fpeak  in  a  prolix  manner,  and  be  unwilling 
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to  anfwer  what  is  afked  you,  fiiould  not  I  be  ufed  unworthily,  if  it  is  not 
permitted  me  to  depart,  and  not  hear  you  ?  But  if  you  are  at  all  concerned 
for  what  has  been  faid,  and  wifh  to  corredt  it  (as  you  juft  now  faid),  then, 
retrading  whatever  you  think  fit,  and  alternately  alking  and  being  alked, 
confute  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  and  Gorgias.  For,  indeed,  you  fay  that 
you  know  the  fame  things  as  Gorgias,  Or  do  you  not  ? 

Pol.  I  do. 

Soc.  Will  not  you,  therefore,  alfo  exhort  any  one  to  alk  you  whatever 
he  pleafes,  as  knowing  how  to  anfwer  him 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc,  And  now  you  may  do  whichever  of  thefe  you  pleafe,  viz.  either  alk 
or  anfwer, 

Pol.  I  ftiall  do  fo.  And  do  you  anfwer  me,  Socrates.  Since  Gorgias 
appears  to  you  to  doubt  refpe&ing  the  rhetorical  art,  what  do  you  fay  he  is  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  alk  me  what  his  art  is  ? 

Pol.  I  do. 

Soc.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  art,  that  I  may  fpeak  the  truth 
to  you. 

Pol.  But  what  does  the  rhetorical  art  appear  to  you  to  be  ? 

Soc.  A  thing  which  you  fay  produces  art,  in  the  book  which  I  juft  now 
read. 

Pol.  What  do  you  call  this  thing  ? 

Soc.  A  certain  {kill. 

Pol.  Does  the  rhetorical  art,  therefore,  apppear  to  you  to  be  Hull? 

Soc.  To  me  it  does,  unlefs  you  fay  other  wile. 

Pol.  But  of  what  is  it  the  Ikill  ? 

Soc.  Of  procuring  a  certain  grace  and  pleaftire. 

Pol.  Does  not  the  rhetorical  art,  therefore,  appear  to  you  to  be  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing,  fince  it  is  capable  of  imparting  delight  to  mankind  ? 

Soc.  But  what,  O  Polus  ?  Have  you  already  heard  me  laying  what  the 
rhetorical  art  is,  that  you  after  this  afk  me,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
a  beautiful  thing  ? 

Pol.  Have  I  not  heard  you  fay  that  it  is  a  certain  Ikill  ?" 

Soc.  Are  you  willing,  therefore,  fince  you  honour  gratification,  to  gratify 
me  in  a  trifling  thing  ? 
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Pol.  I  am. 

Soc.  Aik  me  then  now,  whether  cooking  appears  to  me  to  be  an  art  ? 

Pol.  I  alk  you  then,  what  kind  of  an  art  is  cooking  ? 

Soc.  It  is  no  art,  Polus. 

Pol.  But  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Soc.  I  fay,  then,  it  is  a  certain  Ikill. 

Pol.  Inform  me  what  Ikill. 

Soc.  I  fay  it  is  the  Ikill  of  procuring  grace  and  pleafure,  Polus, 

Pol.  But  is  cooking  the  fame  as  rhetoric? 

Soc.  By  no  means,  but  a  part  of  the  fame  ftudy. 

Pol.  Of  what  ftudy  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Soc.  Left  it  Ihould  be  too  ruftic  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I  am  averfe  to  fpeak, 
on  account  of  Gorgias,  left  he  Ihould  think  that  I  deride  his  purfuit.  But  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  that  rhetoric  which  Gorgias  ftudies.  For  juft 
now,  it  was  by  no  means  apparent  to  us,  from  the  deputation,  what  is  his 
opinion.  But  that  which  I  call  rhetoric,  is  a  part  of  a  certain  thing  which 
does  not  rank  among  things  becoming. 

Gone.  Tell  me,  Socrates,  what  this  thing  is ;  and  do  not  be  in  the  leaft 
a (hamed  becaufe  I  am  prefent. 

Soc.  This  thing  therefore,  Gorgias,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  ftudy, 
not  of  a  technical  nature,  but  belonging  to  a  foul  which  fagacioufty  conjee* 
tures,  which  is  virile,  and  endued  with  a  natural  (kill  of  converting  with 
men.  But  I  call  the  fummit  of  it  adulation.  It  likewife  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  many  other  parts  of  this  ftudy,  and  that  one  of  thefe  is  cookery ; 
which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  an  arr,  but,  according  to  my  do&rine,  is  not  an 
art,  but  (kill  and  exercife.  I  likewife  call  rhetoric  a  part  of  this  ftudy,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fophiftic  artiftee,  and  that  which  pertains  to  the  allurements  of 
outward  form.  And  thefe  four  parts  belong  to  four  things.  If,  therefore, 
Polus  whiles  to  inquire,  let  him  ;  for  lie  has  not  yet  heard  what  part  of  adu¬ 
lation  I  afiert  rhetoric  to  be:  but  he  does  not  perceive  that  I  have  not  yet  an- 
iwered,  and  alks  me  if  I  do  not  think  that  rhetoric  is  beautiful.  But  I  (hall 
not  aniwer  him,  whether  I  think  rhetoric  is  beautiful  or  bafe,  till  I  have 
iirft  i  f  all  anfwered  v/hat  rhetoric  is.  For  it  will  not  be  juft,  Polus,  to  do 
other  wife.  But  if  you  wiih  to  hear,  a(k  me  what  part  of  adulation  I  aftert 
rhetoric  to  be. 
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Pol.  I  afk,  then,  and  do  you  anfwer  me  what  part  it  is. 

Soc.  Will  you,  therefore,  underftand  when  I  have  anfwered  ?  For  rhe¬ 
toric,  according  to  my  do&rine,  is  an  image  of  the  politic  part. 

Pol.  What  then?  Do  you  fay  that  it  is  fomething  beautiful,  or  that  it 
is  fomething  bafe  ? 

Soc.  I  fay  that  it  is  fomething  bafe  :  for  I  call  things  evil  bafe;  fince  it 
is  requifite  I  fhould  anfwer  you,  as  now  knowing  what  I  affert. 

Gorg.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  but  neither  do  I  myfelf  underftand  what 
you  fay. 

Soc.  It  is  likely,  Gorgias  :  for  I  do  not  yet  fpeak  any  thing  clearly.  But 
Polus  here  is  a  young  man  and  acute. 

Gorg.  However,  difmifs  him  ;  and  inform  me  how  it  is  you  fay  that  rhe¬ 
toric  is  an  image  of  the  politic  part. 

Soc.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  tell  you  what  rhetoric  appears  to  me  to  be. 
And  if  it  is  not  what  I  affert  it  to  be,  let  Polus  here  confute  me.  Do  you 
not  call  body  fomething,  and  likewife  foul  ? 

Gorg.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Do  you  not,  therefore,  think  that  there  is  a  certain  good  habit  of 
each  of  thefe  ? 

Gorg.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  what?  Is  this  only  a  habit  which  appears*  to-be  good,  but  which 
is  not  in  reality  ?  As,  for  inftance,  many  appear  to  have  their  bodies  in  a 
good  condition,  when  at  the  fame  time  no  one,  except  a  phyfician,  and 
fome  one  fkilled  in  gymnaftics,  can  eafily  perceive  that  thefe  are  not  iu  a 
jrood  condition. 

Gorg.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  I  fay  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  takes  place  both  in  body  and  foul, 
which  caufes  both  body  and  foul  to  appear  to  be  in  a  good  condition,  when 
at  the  fame  time  they  are  not  fo. 

Gorg.  Thefe  things  take  place. 

Soc.  But  come,  I  will  explain  to  you  in  a  fill  clearer  manner,  if  I  am 
able,  what  I  fay.  As  there  are  two  things,  I  fay  there  are  two  arts  :  and 
one  of  them,  which  pertains  to  the  foul,  1  call  politic;  but  the  other,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  body,  I  cannot  in  like  manner  diftinguifh  by  one  appellation.  But 
fince  the  culture  of  the  body  is  one,  I  call  the  two  parts  gymnaftic  and  me¬ 
dicine. 
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dicine.  But  in  the  politic  art  I  eftablifh  legiflation,  as  correfponding  to  gym- 
n&ftic,  and  juftice  as  reciprocating  with  medicine.  Thefe  communicate 
with  each  other,  as  iubfifting  about  the  fame  thing,  viz.  medicine  communi¬ 
cates  with  gymnaftic,  and  juftice  with  legiflation  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
differ  in  a  certain  refped  from  each  other.  But  fince  thefe  are  four,  and 
always  procure  remedies,  looking  to  that  which  is  bed:,  one  part  of  them 
curing  the  body,  and  the  other  the  foul,  the  adulatory  power  perceiving  this, 

1  do  not  fay  knowing,  but  conjecturing  it,  in  confequence  of  giving  to  itfelf 
a  fourfold  diftribution,  and  entering  under  each  of  the  parts,  it  feigns  itfelf 
to  be  that  under  which  it  enters.  And  it  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  lead:  con¬ 
cerned  for  that  which  is  bed:;  but  always,  through  that  which  is  pleafant, 
hunts  after  folly,  and  deceives  ;  fo  as  to  appear  to  be  of  great  worth.  Cook¬ 
ery,  therefore,  enters  under  medicine,  and  feigns  that  it  knows  the  bed:  ali¬ 
ment  for  the  body.  So  that  if  a  cook  and  a  phyfician  fhould  contend  with 
each  other  among  boys,  or  among  men  as  ftupid  as  boys,  which  of  them 
poffeffed  the  knowledge  of  good  and  bad  aliment,  the  phyfician  would  die 
through  hunger.  This,  therefore,  I  call  adulation  ;  and  I  fay,  O  Polus,  that 
a  thing  of  this  kind  is  bale.  For  this  I  fay  to  you,  that  it  looks  to  the  plea¬ 
fant  without  regarding  that  which  is  bed:.  But  I  do  not  call  it  an  art,  but 
Ikill,  becaufe  it  has  no  reafon  by  which  it  can  fhow  what  the  nature  is  of  the 
things  which  it  introduces  ;  fo  that  it  is  unable  to  tell  the  caufe  of  each.  But 
I  do  not  call  that  an  art  which  is  an  irrational  thing.  If  you  are  doubtful 
refpe&ing  thefe  things,  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  reafon  for  them.  The 
adulation,  therefore,- pertaining  to  cookery  is,  as  I  have  faid,  placed  under 
medicine  ;  but,  after  the  lame  manner,  the  artifice  refpecting  the  allurements 
of  outward  form  is  placed  under  gymnaftic  :  and  this  artifice  is  productive 
of  evil,  is  deceitful,  ignoble,  and  illiberal,  deceiving  by  figures  and  colours, 
by  fmoothnefs  and  the  fenfes  ;  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  who  attract  to  themfelves 
foreign  beauty,  to  negledl  that  which  is  properly  their  own,  and  which  is, 
procured  through  gymnaftic.  That  I  may  not,  therefore,  be  prolix,  I  wifh 
to  tell  you,  after  the  manner  of  geometricians  (for  perhaps  you  can  now 
follow  me),  that  the  artifice  refpeding  the  allurements  of  outward  form  is 
to  gymnaftic  as  cookery  to  medicine.  Or  rather  thus,  that  the  artifice  re¬ 
fpeding  the  allurements  of  outward  form  is  to  gymnaftic  as  the  fophiftic 
to  the  legiflative  power  :  and  that  cookery  is  to  medicine  as  rhetoric  to 
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juftice.  As  I  have  faid,  they  are  thus  diftinguifhed  by  nature  :  but  as  fophifts 
and  rhetoricians  are  proximate  to  each  other,  they  are  mingled  in  the  fame, 
and  about  the  fame  things,  and  do  not  poffefs  any  thing  by  which  they  can 
benefit  themfelves,  or  be  benefited  by  other  men.  For,  if  the  foul  did  not 
prefide  over  the  body,  but  the  body  over  itfelf,  and  cookery  and  medicine 
were  not  confidered  and  judged  of  by  the  foul,  but  the  body  itfelf  judged, 
eftimating  things  by  its  own  gratifications;  then,  friend  Polus,  that  do&rine  of 
Anaxagoras  would  abundantly  take  place,  (for  you  are  {killed  in  thele  things,) 
viz.  that  all  things  would  be  mingled  together  in  the  fame,  things  falubrious, 
medicinal,  and  pertaining  to  cookery,  fubfifting  undiftinguiflied  from  each 
other.  You  have  heard,  therefore,  what  I  aflert  rhetoric  to  be,  viz.  that 
it  is  a  thing  reciprocating  with  cookery  in  the  foul,  as  that  in  the  body. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  I  have  adted  abfurdly,  fince,  not  permitting  you  to  ufe 
prolixity  of  difcourfe,  I  myfelf  have  made  a  long  oration.  I  deferve  however 
to  be  pardoned  :  for,  if  I  had  fpoken  with  brevity,  you  would  not  have  under¬ 
flood  me,  nor  have  been  able  to  make  any  ufe  of  my  anfwer  to  you,  but 
would  have  required  an  expofition.  If,  therefore,  when  you  anfwer,  I  in 
my  turn  am  not  able  to  reply,  do  you  alfo  extend  your  difcourfe  :  but,  if  I 
can,  fuffer  me  to  reply  ;  for  it  is  juft.  And  now, .if  you  can  make  any  ufe  of 
this  anfwer,  do  fo. 

Pol.  What  then  do  you  fay?  Does  rhetoric  appear  to  you  to  be  adula-  • 
tion  ? 

Soc.  I  faid,  indeed,,  that  it  was  a  part  of  adulation.  But  cannot  you 
remember,  Polus,  though  fo  young?  What  then  will  you  do  when  you. 
become  advanced  in  years  ? 

Pol.  Do,  therefore,  good  rhetoricians  appear  to  you  to  be  confidered  in  • 
the  fame  place  as  vile  flatterers  in  cities  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  propofe  this  as  a  queftion,  or  as  the  beginning  of  a  certain 
difcourfe  ? 

Pol.  As  a  queftion. 

Soc.  They  do  not  tben  appear  to  me  to  be  confidered  in.  the  fame  place 
as  vile  flatterers  in  cities. 

Pol.  How  not  to  be  conftdered ?  Are  they  not  able  to  accomplifh  the . 
greateft  things  in  cities  ? 

So«, 
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Soe«  They  are  not,  if  you  allow  that  to  be  endued  with  power  is  good  to 
him  who  is  endued  with  it. 

Pol.  But  this  indeed  I  do  fay. 

Soc.  Rhetoricians,  therefore,  appear  to  me  to  poffefs  the  leaft  power  of 
all  men  in  cities. 

Pol.  But  what,  do  they  not  like  tyrants  hay,  take  away  poffeffions,  and 
batiifh  from  cities  whomever  they  pleafe  ? 

Soc.  By  the  dog,  Polus,  I  am  doubtful  with  refpedt  to  each  of  the  things 
faid  by  you,  whether  you  affert  thefe  things  yourfelf,  and  exhibit  your  own 
opinion,  or  interrogate  me. 

Pol.  But  I  interrogate  you. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo,  my  friend.  But  do  you  not  alk  me  two  things  at  once  ? 

Pol.  How  two  things  ? 

Soc.  Did  you  not  juft  now  fay,  that  rhetoricians  like  tyrants  hew  whom¬ 
ever  they  pleafed,  deprived  them  of  their  poffeffions,  and  expelled  them  from 
cities  ? 

Pol.  I  did. 

Soc.  I  therefore  fay  to  you  that  thefe  are  two  quehions,  and  I  fhall  give 
you  an  anfvver  tp  both.  For  I  fay,  Polus,  that  rhetoricians  and  tyrants 
poffefs  the  leaft  power  of  all  men,  in  cities,  as  I  juft  now  faid.  For,  in  fhort, 
they  accompliffi  nothing  which  they  with  to  accompliffi  ;  and  yet  they  do 
that  which  appears  to  them  to  be  beft. 

Pol.  Is  not  this,  therefore,  to  poffefs  the  power  of  accomplifhing  great 
things  ? 

Soc.  It  is  not,  as  fays  Polus. 

Pol.  Do  1  fay  not  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  fay  it  is. 

Soc.  By  Jupiter,  not  you.  For  you  faid  that  to  be  able  to  do  great  thingS- 
is  good  to  him  who  poffeffes  this  power. 

Pol.  And  I  now  fay  fo. 

Soc.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  it  is  a  good  thing,  if  any  one  void  of 
intellect  does  that  which  appears  to  him  to  be  beff  ?  And  do  you  call  this 
the  ability  of  accomplifhing  fomething  great  ? 

Pol.  Not  I. 

Soc.  Will  you  not, .  therefore,  evince  that  rhetoricians  are  endued  with 
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intelleft,  and,  confuting  me,  fhow  that  rhetoric  is  an  art,  and  not  adulation  ? 
For,  if  you  do  not  confute  me,  rhetoricians  and  tyrants,  who  do  in  cities 
whatever  they  pleafe,  will  not  by  fo  doing  obtain  any  thing  good.  But 
power  is,  as  you  fay,  good  ;  though,  for  a  man  to  do  without  intelled  what¬ 
ever  he  pleafes,  you  alfo  have  acknowledged  to  be  evil.  Or  have  you  not  ? 

Pol.  I  have. 

Soc.  How  then  can  rhetoricians  or  tyrants  be  able  to  accomplifh  any 
thing  great  in  cities,  unlefs  Polus  evinces,  again  ft  Socrates,  that  they  do  what¬ 
ever  they  pleafe  ? 

Pol.  Is  it  poffible  any  one  can  fpeak  fo  abfurdly  ? 

Soc.  I  do  not  fay  that  they  accomplifh  what  they  with :  but  confute  me  1 
you  can. 

Pol.  Did  you  not  juft  now  acknowledge,  that  they  accomplifhed  things 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  beft  ? 

Soc.  And  I  now  acknowledge  this. 

Pol.  Do  they  not,  therefore,  do  that  which  they  with  to  do  ? 

Soc.  I  fay  they  do  not. 

Pol.  But  do  they  do  that  which  they  think  fit  ? 

Soc.  I  fav  thev  do. 

J  J 

Pol.  You  fpeak  importunately  and  unnaturally. 

Soc.  Do  not  accufe  me,  moft  excellent  Polus,  that  I  may  fpeak  to  you 
in  your  own  way;  but,  if  you  are  capable  of  interrogating  me  any  further, 
evince  in  what  it  is  I  am  deceived  ;  but  if  not,  do  you  vourfelf  anfwer. 

Pol.  But  I  am  willing  to  anfwer,  that  I  may  alfo  know  what  you  fay. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  do  men  appear  to  you  to  wifh  this,  which 
every  individual  accomplifhes,  or  that  for  the  fake  of  which  they  accomplifh 
this  which  they  accomplifh  ?  As  for  inftance,  whether  do  thofe  who  take 
medicines  from  a  phyfician  appear  to  you  to  wifh  this  which  they  do,  viz. 
to  drink  the  medicine,  and  fuffer  pain  ;  or  do  they  wifh  to  be  well,  for  the 
fake  of  which  they  take  the  medicine  ?  , 

Pol.  They  doubtlefs  wifh  to  be  well,  for  the  fake  of  which  thev  drink 
the  medicine. 

Soc.  Does  not  the  like  happen  to  navigators,  and  to  thofe  who  are  engaged 
in  other  employments,  viz.  that  the  objedt  of  their  wifhes  is  not  that  which 
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each  of  them  does  (for  who  would  wifh  to  fail,  to  encounter  dangers,  and  to 
be  entangled  with  a  multiplicity  of  affairs  ?)  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  objedl 
of  their  wifhes  is  that  for  the  lake  of  which  they  venture  on  the  fea,  viz.  to 
acquire  riches.  For  they  fail  for  the  fake  of  wealth. 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

j 

Soc.  In  like  manner,  with  refpedl  to  all  other  things,  he  who  does  any 
thing  for  the  fake  of  fome  particular  thing  does  not  wifh  this  which  he 
does,  but  that  for  the  lake  of  which  he  does  it. 

Pol.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  Is  there  any  thing,  therefore,  in  the  whole  of  exiftence,  which  is 
neither  o-0od  nor  evil?  Or  is  there  a  medium  between  thefe,  which  is 
neither  good  nor  evil  ? 

Pol.  It  is  abundantly  neceffary,  Socrates,  that  there  fhould. 

Soc.  Do  you  not,  therefore,  fay  that  wifdom  and  health,  riches,  and  other 
things  of  this  kind,  are  good,  but  the  contraries  of  thefe  evil? 

Pol.  I  do. 

Soc.  Rut  do  you  fay  that  things  which  are  neither  good  nor  evil  are  of 
fuch  a  kind,  that  they  fometimes  partake  of  good,  fometimes  of  evil,  and 
fometimes  of  neither  ;  fuch  as  to  fit,  to  run,  to  walk,  and  to  fail ;  and  again, 
fuch  things  as  Hones,  wood,  and  other  things  of  this  kind  ?  Are  not  thefe 
the  things  which  you  fpeak  of?  Or  do  you  denominate  other  certain  things 
neither  good  nor  evil  ? 

Pol.  I  do  not :  but  thefe  are  the  things. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  do  men,  when  they  a£I,  accomplifh  thefe  things 
which  fubfift  as  media,  for  the  fake  of  things  good,  or  things  good  for  the 
fake  of  thefe  media  ? 

Pol.  Doubtlefs,  the  media  for  the  fake  of  things  good. 

Soc.  Purfuing  good,  therefore,  we  both  w^alk  when  we  walk,  thinking  it 
is  better  fo  to  do ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  (land  when  we  Hand,  for  the  fake 
of  the  fame  good.  Or  is  it  not  fo  ? 

Pol.  It  is. 

Soc.  Do  we  not,  therefore,  when  we  flay,  or  banifh  or  deprive  any  one 
of  his  poffeffions,  think  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  do  thefe  things  than  not  to 
do  them  ? 
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Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

So c.  Thofe,  therefore,  that  do  all  thefe  things  do  them  for  the  fake  of  good. 

Pol.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  Do  we  not,  therefore,  grant,  that  we  do  not  wilh  thofe  things  which 
we  do  for  the  fake  of  fomething,  but  that  for  the  fake  of  which  we  do  thefe 
things  ? 

Pol.  We  efpecially  admit  this. 

Soc.  We  do  not,  therefore,  limply  wilh  to  flay,  exterminate,  or  deprive 
any  one  of  his  pofleflions  ;  but  if  thefe  things  are  ufeful  we  wilh  to  do  them, 
but  by  no  means  if  they  are  noxious.  For  we  delire  good  things,  as  you  fay, 
but  not  fuch  as  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  nor  yet  l'uch  as  are  evil.  Do  I, 
therefore,  Polus,  appear  to  you  to  lpeak  the  truth,  or  not?  Why  do  you  not 
anfwer  ? 

Pol.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  Does  it  not  follow,  therefore,  if  wealfent  to  thefe  things,  that  if  any 
one  flays,  exterminates  from  a  city,  or  takes  away  the  polfeflions  of  another, 
whether  he  is  a  tyrant  or  a  rhetorician,  thinking  that  it  is  better  for  him  fo 
to  do,  though  it  is  worfe, — does  it  not  follow,  that  in  fo  doing  he  a£ls  in  a 
manner  which  to  him  feems  fit  ? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  Does  he,  therefore,  do  the  things  which  he  wilhes  to  do,  if  thefe 
things  are  evil  ?  Why  do  you  not  anfwer  ? 

Pol.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  do  the  things  which  he  wifhes. 

Soc.  Will,  therefore,  a  man  of  this  kind  be  able  to  accomplifh  great 
things  in  a  city,  if  to  be  able  to  accomplifh  great  things  is  fomething  good, 
according  to  your  confeflion  ? 

Pol.  He  will  not. 

Soc.  I  therefore  faid  true,  when  I  faid  that  a  man  might  do  that  in  a 
city  which  feemed  fit  to  him,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  accomplifh  great  things, 
nor  do  that  which  he  wilhed  to  do. 

Pol.  As  if,  Socrates,  you  would  not  admit,  that  it  is  pofiible  for  you  to  do 
what  you  pleafe  in  a  city,  rather  than  that  it  is  not  polfible,  and  that  you 
would  not  be  envious  when  you  faw  any  one  flaying  or  taking  away  the 
poffefiions  of  another,  or  confining  in  bonds  whomever  he  pleafed. 
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Soc.  Do  you  fpeak  juftly  or  unjuftly  ? 

Pol.  Whichever  of  thefe  he  may  do,  is  he  not  in  each  of  thefe  aflions  to 
be  envied  ? 

Soc.  Good  words,  I  befeech  you,  Polus. 

Pol.  But  why  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  is  not  proper,  either  to  envy  thofe  that  are  not  to  be 
envied,  or  the  unhappy;  but  they  ought  to  be  pitied. 

Pol.  But  what  ?  Does  this  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cafe  refpe£tmg  the 
men  of  whom  I  fpeak  ? 

Soc.  Undoubtedly. 

Pol.  Does  he,  therefore,  who  juftly  flays  any  one  whom  he  thinks  fit, 
appear  to  you  to  be  miferable,  and  an  objedt  of  pity  ? 

Soc.  He  does  not  to  me,  indeed  ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  me  to  be  an 
objedi  of  envy. 

Pol.  Did  you- not  juft  now  fay  that  he  was  miferable  ? 

Soc.  I  faid,  my  friend,  that  he  was  miferable  who  flew  another  unjuftly, 
atid  that,  befides  this,  he  was  to  be  pitied  ;  but  that  he  who  flew  another 
juftly  was  not  to  be  envied. 

Pol.  He  indeed  w7ho  dies  unjuftly  is  an  objedl  of  pity,  and  is  mife¬ 
rable. 

Soc.  But  lefs  fo,  Polus,  than  he  who  flays  another ;  and  left  than  he  who 
dies  juftly. 

Pol.  How  fo,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Thus :  becaufe  to  do  an  injury  is  the  greateft  of  evils. 

Pol.  But  is  this  really  the  greateft  of  evils  ?  Is  it  not  a  greater  evil  to 
fuffer  an  injury  ? 

Soc.  By  no  means. 

Pol.  Would  you,  therefore,  rather  be  injured  than  do  an  injury  ? 

Soc.  I  Ihculd  rather  indeed  have  no  concern  with  either  of  thefe.  But  if 
it  were  neceffary  that  I  fhould  either  do  an  injury,  or  be  injured,  I  fhoukl 
choofe  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  former. 

Pol.  Would  you  not,  therefore,  receive  the  power  of  a  tyrant? 

Soc.  I  would  not,  if  you  fay  that  to  tyrannize  is  what  I  fay  it  is. 

Pol.  But  I  fay  it  is  that  which  I  juft  now  mentioned,  viz.  for  a  man  to 
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do  in  a  city  whatever  he  pleafes  ;  to  flay  or  banifli  any  one,  and  do  every 
thing  according  to  his  own  opinion. 

Soc.  O  blefled  man,  attend  to  what  I  fay.  If  in  a  crowded  forum,  taking 
a  dagger  under  my  arm,  I  fhould  fay  to  you,  O  Polus,  a  certain  wonderful 
power  and  tyranny  has  juft  now  fallen  to  my  lot:  for,  if  it  appears  to  me 
that  any  one  of  thele  men  whom  you  fee  ought  immediately  to  die,  he  dies; 
and  if  it  appears  to  me  that  any  one  of  them  ought  to  lofe  his  head,  he  is 
immediately  beheaded  ;  or  it  his  garment  fhould  be  torn  afunder,  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  torn.  Such  mighty  power  do  I  poftefs  in  this  city.  If,  therefore, 
in  confequence  of  your  not  believing  me,  I  fhould  fhow  you  the  dagger, 
perhaps  on  feeing  it  you  would  fay  :  After  this  manner,  Socrates,  all  men 
are  capable  of  effecting  great  things,  fince  thus  armed  you  may  burn  any 
houfe  that  you  pleafe,  all  the  docks  and  three-banked  galleys  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  together  with  all  their  fhips  as  well  public  as  private.  But  this  is  not 
to  poftefs  the  ability  of  effecting  great  things, — I  mean,  for  a  man  to  do 
whatever  he  pleafes.  Or  does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  is  ? 

Pol.  It  does  not  after  this  manner. 

Soc.  Can  you,  therefore,  tell  me  why  you  blame  a  power  of  this  kind  ? 

Pol.  I  can, 

Soc.  Tell  me  then. 

Pol.  Becaufe  it  is  neceflary  that  he  who  adts  in  this  manner  fhould  be 
punifhed. 

Soc.  But  is  not  the  being  punifhed  an  evil  ? 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Will  it  not,  therefore,  O  wonderful  man,  again  appear  to  \ou,  on 
the  contrary,  that  to  be  able  to  accomplifh  great  things  is  good,  if  adting  in 
a  ufeful  manner  follows  him  who  does  what  he  pleafes?  And  this,  as  it 
appears,  is  to  be  able  to  effedt  great  things  :  but  the  contrary  to  this  is 
evil,  and  the  ability  of  accomplifhing  fmall  things.  But  let  us  alfo  confider 
this.  Have  we  not  acknowledged  that  it  is  fometimes  better  to  do  the 
things  which  we  juft  now  fpoke  of,  viz.  to  flay,  exterminate,  and  deprive  men 
of  their  pofleftions,  and  fometimes  not  ? 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  This  then,  as  it  appears,  is  acknowledged  both  by  you  and  me. 

Pol.  It  is, 

Soc. 
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Soc.  When,  then,  do  you  fay  it  is  better  to  do  thefe  things?  Inform  me 
what  boundary  you  eftablifh. 

Pol.  Anlwer  yourfelf,  Socrates,  to  this  queftion. 

Soc.  I  fay  therefore,  Polus,  if  it  is  more  agreeable  to  you  to  hear  it  from 
me,  that  it  is  better  when  any  one  does  thefe  things  juftly,  but  worfe  when 
he  does  them  unjuftly. 

Pol.  It  is  difficult  to  confute  you,  Socrates  ;  but  may  not  even  a  boy  con¬ 
vince  you  that  you  do  not  fpeak  the  truth  ? 

Soc.  I  fhall  give  the  boy,  therefore,  great  thanks,  and  I  ffiall  be  equally 
thankful  to  you  if  you  can  confute  me,  and  liberate  me  from  my  nugacity. 
But  be  not  weary  in  benefiting  a  man  who  is  your  friend,  but  confute  me. 

Pol.  But,  Socrates,  there  is  no  occafion  to  confute  you  by  antient  exam¬ 
ples.  For  thofe  things  which  happened  lately,  and  even  but  yefterday,  are 
fufficient  to  convince  you,  and  to  fhow  that  many  unjuft  men  are  happy. 

Soc.  Who  are  thefe  ? 

Pol.  Do  you  not  fee  Archelaus  here,  the  foil  of  Perdiccas,  governing  Ma¬ 
cedonia  ? 

Soc.  If  I  do  not,  at  leaf:  I  hear  fo. 

Pol.  Does  he,  therefore,  appear  to  you  to  be  happy  or  rniferable  ? 

Soc.  I  do  not  know,  Polus  :  for  I  have  not  yet  aflociated  with  the  man. 

Pol.  What  then?  if  you  aflociated  with  him,  would  you  know  this?  And 
would  you  not  otherwife  immediately  know  that  he  is  happy  ? 

Soc.  I  fhould  not,  by  Jupiter. 

Pol.  It  is  evident  then,  Socrates,  you  would  fay,  that  neither  do  you  know 
that  the  great  king1  is  happy. 

Soc.  And  I  fhould  fay  the  truth.  For  I  do  not  know  how  he  is  affe&ed 
with  refped  to  difcipline  and  juftice. 

Pol.  But  what  ?  Is  all  felicity  placed  in  this  ? 

Soc.  As  I  fay,  it  is,  Polus.  For  I  fay  that  a  worthy  and  good  man  and 
woman  are  happy  ;  but  fuch  as  are  unjuft  and  bafe,  rniferable. 

Pol.  This  Archelaus,  therefore,  according  to  your  do&rine,  is  rniferable. 

Soc.  If,  my  friend,  he  is  unjuft. 

Pol.  But  how  is  it  poflible  he  fhould  not  be  unjuft,  to  whom  nothing  of 
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the  o-cvernment  which  he  now  poflefles  belongs?  as  he  was  born  of  a  woman 
who  was  the  (lave  of  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas  ;  who  according  to 
juftice  was  himfelf  the  (lave  of  Alcetas  ;  and,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  add 
juftly,  would  have  ferved  Alcetas  in  the  capacity  of  a  (lave  ;  and  thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  dodlrine,  would  have  been  happy.  But  now  he  is  become  mife- 
rable  in  a  wonderful  degree,  fince  he  has  committed  the  greateft  injuries. 
For,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  fending  for  his  rnafter  and  uncle,  as  if  he  would  reftore 
the  eovernment  which  Perdiccas  had  taken  from  him,  and  entertaining  and 
intoxicating  both  him,  and  his  fon  Alexander,  who  was  his  uncle,  and 
nearly  his  equal  in  age,  he  afterwards  hurled  them  into  a  cart,  and,  caufing 
them  to  be  taken  away  by  night,  deftroyed  both  of  them  by.  cutting  their 
throats.  And  though  he  has  committed  thefe  injuries,  he  is  ignorant  that  he 
is  become  mold  miferable,  and  does  not  repent  of  his  conduct.  But,  a  little 
after,  he  was  unwilling  to  nurture  and  reftore  the  government  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  legitimate  fon  of  Perdiccas,  a  boy  of  about  feven  years  of  age,  and 
who  had  a  juft  right  to  the  government,  though  by  fo  doing  he  would  have 
been  happy  :  but  hurling  the  youth  into  a  well,  and  there  fuffbeating  him, 
he  told  his  mother  Cleopatra  that  he  fell  into  the  well  and  died,  through 
purfuing  a  goofe.  This  man,  therefore,  as  having  added  the  moft  unjuftly  of 
all  in  Macedonia,  is  the  moft  miferable,  and  not  the  moft  blefled,  of  all  the 
Macedonians.  And,  perhaps,  every  one  of  the  Athenians,  beginning  from 
you,  would  rather  be  any  other  of  the  Macedonians  than  Archelaus. 

Soc.  In  the  beginning  of  our  conference,  Polus,  I  praifed  you,  becaufe  you 
appeared  to  me  to  be  well  inftrudded  in  rhetoric,  but  to  have  neglecled  the 
art  of  difeourfe.  And  now,  without  relating  any  thing  further,  this  is  a  dif- 
courfe  by  which  even  a  boy  might  convince  me.  And,  as  you  think,  I  am 
now  convidfed,  by  this  narration,  of  having  faid  that  he  who  adds  unjuftly  is 
not  happy.  But  whence,  good  man  ?  For,  indeed,  I  did  not  grant  you  any 
of  the  particulars  which  you  mention. 

Pol.  You  are  not  willing  to  grant  them.  For  the  thing  appears  to  you 
as  1  fay. 

Soc.  O  blefted  man  !  For  you  endeavour  to  confute  me  in  a  rhetorical 
manner,  like  thofe  who  in  courts  of  juftice  are  thought  to  confute.  For 
there  fome  appear  to  confute  others,  when  they  procure  many  refpedtable 
witneftes  of  W'hat  they  fay  ;  but  he  who  oppofes  them  procures  one  certain 
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witnefs,  or  none  at  all.  But  this  mode  of  confutation  is  of  no  worth  with 
refped  to  truth.  For  fometimes  falfe  witnefs  may  be  given  again  ft  a  man, 
by  many  men  of  great  reputation.  And  now,  refpe&ing  what  you  lay, 
nearly  all  Athenians  and  ftrangers  accord  with  you  in  thefe  things.  And  if 
you  were  willing  to  procure  witneftes  againft  me  to  prove  that  I  do  not 
fpeak  the  truth,  Nicias,  the  fon  of  Niceratus,  and  his  brothers  with  him, 
would  teftify  for  you,  by  whom  there  are  tripods  placed  in  an  orderly  fuc- 
ceffion  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  Or,  if  you  wifli  it,  Ariftocrates  the  fon  of 
Scellius,  of  whom  there  is  that  beautiful  offering  in  the  Pythian  temple.  Or 
again,  if  you  wifh  it,  the  whole  family  of  Pericles,  or  any  other  family,  that 
you  may  think  proper  to  choofe  out  of  this  city,  will  teftify  for  you.  But  I, 
who  am  but  one,  do  not  affent  to  you.  For  you  do  not  force  me,  but,  pro¬ 
curing  many  falfe  witneffes  againft  me,  you  endeavour  to  ejed  me  from  my 
poffeffions  and  the  truth.  But  I,  unlefs  I  can  procure  you  being  one,  to  tef¬ 
tify  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  fhall  think  that  I  have  not  accomplifhed  any 
thing  Worthy  to  be  mentioned  refpeding  the  things  which  are  the  fubjed  of 
our  dilcourfe.  Nor  fhall  I  think  that  you  have  accomplifhed  any  thing, 
unlefs  I  being  one,  alone  teftify  for  you,  and  all  thofe  others  are  difmiiled  by 
you.  This,  therefore,  is  a  certain  mode  of  confutation,  as  you  and  many 
others  think  :  but  there  is  alio  another  mode,  which  1  on  the  contrary  adopt. 
Comparing,  therefore,  thefe  with  each  other,  we  will  confider  whether  they 
differ  in  any  refped  from  each  other.  For  the  fubjeds  of  our  controversy 
are  not  altogether  trifling  ;  but  they  are  nearly  fomething  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  moft  beautiful,  but  not  to  know  it  mofc  bafe.  For  the  fummit 
of  thefe  things  is  to  know,  or  to  be  ignorant,  who  is  happy,  and  who  is  not. 
As,  for  inftance,  in  the  firft  place,  refpeding  that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  our 
prefent  difcourfe,  you  think  that  a  man  can  be  bleffed  who  ads  unjuftly  and 
is  unjuft;  ftnce  you  are  of  opinion  that  Archelans  is,  indeed,  unjuft,  but 
happy.  For,  unlefs  you  fay  to  the  contrary,  we  muft  confider  you  as  think¬ 
ing  in  this  manner. 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  I  fay  that  this  is  impoffible.  And  this  one  thing  is  the  fubjed 
of  our  controverfy.  Be  it  fo  then.  But  will  he- who  ads  unjuftly  be  happy 
if  he  is  juftly  punifhed  ? 

Pol.  In  the  fmalleft  degree  ;  ftnce  he 'would  thus  be  moft;  miferable. 
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Soc.  If,  therefore,  he  who  a&s  unjuftly  happens  not  to  be  puniflied,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  opinion  he  is  happy. 

Pol.  So  I  fay. 

Soc.  But,  according  to  my  opinion,  Polus,  he  who  a&s  unjuftly,  and  is 
unjuft,  is  miferable.  And,  indeed,  he  is  more  miferable  if,  when  a&ino-  un¬ 
juftly,  he  is  not  juftly  puniflied;  but  he  is  lefs  miferable  if  he  is  puniflied, 
and  juftice  is  inflicted  on  him  both  by  Gods  and  men. 

Pol.  You  endeavour,  Socrates,  to  affert  wonderful  things 

o 

Soc.  And  I  fhall  alfo  endeavour,  my  aftociate,  to  make  you  fay  the  fame 
things  as  I  do  :  for  I  confider  you  as  a  friend.  Now,  therefore,  the  things 
about  which  we  differ  are  thefe.  But  do  you  alfo  coniider.  I  have  already 
faid  in  fome  former  part  of  our  difcourfe,  that  to  do  an  injury  is  worfe  than 
to  be  injured. 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  you  fay  that  it  is  worfe  to  be  injured. 

Pol.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  I  fay  that  thofe  who  do  an  injury  are  miferable  ;  and  I  am  con¬ 
futed  by  you. 

Pol.  You  are  fo,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  As  you  think,  Polus. 

Pol.  And  perhaps  I  think  the  truth. 

Soc.  But,  on  the  contrary,  you  think  that  thofe  who  a<ft  unjuftlv  are 
happy,  if  they  efcape  punifhment. 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  I  fay  that  they  are  moft  miferable  :  and  that  thofe  who  fufter 
punifhment  for  afting  unjuftly  are  lefs  miferable.  Are  you  willing  to  con¬ 
fute  this  alfo  ? 

Pol.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  confute  this  than  that,  Socrates. 

Soc.  By  no  means,  Polus :  but  it  is  impoffible  that  this  fhould  be  the  cafe. 
For  that  which  is  true  can  never  be  confuted. 

Pol.  How  do  you  fay  ?  If  a  man  a&ing  unjuftly  is  dete&ed  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  acquire  abfolute  power  by  ftratagem,  and  in  confequence  of  beino- 
dete&ed  is  put  on  the  rack,  is  caftrated,  and  has  his  eyes  burnt ;  and  after 
he  has  fuffered  many  other  mighty  and  all-various  torments,  fees  his  wife 
and  children  fuffering  the  fame,  and  at  laft  is  either  crucified,  or  incrufted 
vol.  iv.  3  d  with 
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with  pitch  ;  will  he  be  more  happy,  than  if,  having  efcaped  punifhment,  he 
obtains  defpotic  power,  and  paffes  through  life  ruling  in  the  city,  doing 
whatever  he  pleafes,  and  envied,  and  accounted  happy,  both  by  his  citizens 
and  Grangers  ?  Do  you  fay  that  thefe  things  cannot  be  confuted  ? 

Soc.  You  terrify,  and  do  not  confute  us,  generous  Polus :  but  juft  now 
you  teftifed  for  us.  At  the  fame  time  remind  me  of  a  fmall  particular, 
whether  you  fay  that  fuch  a  one  endeavours  to  gain  abfoiute  power  un- 
juftly  ? 

Pol.  I  do. 

Soc.  By  no  means,  therefore,  will  either  of  thefe  be  more  happy,  neither 
he  who  has  unjuftly  obtained  the  tyranny,  nor  he  who  is  punifhed.  For,  of 
two  that  are  milerable,  one  cannot  be  more  happy  than  the  other  ;  but  he  is 
the  more  miferable  of  the  two  who  elcapes  punifhment,  and  obtains  the  ty¬ 
ranny.  Why  do  you  laugh  at  this,  Polus  ?  Is  this  another  fpecies  of  con¬ 
futation,  to  laugh  when  any  one  a  Herts  fomething,  and  not  confute  him? 

Pol.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  confuted,  Socrates,  when  you  fay  fuch 
things  as  no  man  would  fay  ?  For  only  afk  any  man  if  he  would. 

Soc.  O  Polus,  I  am  not  among  the  number  of  politicians.  And  lad:  year, 
when  I  happened  to  be  eledred  to  the  office  of  a  fenator,  in  confequence  of 
my  tribe  poffeffing  the  chief  authority,  and  it  was  requisite  I  ffiould  give  fen- 
tence,  I  excited  laughter,  through  not  knowing  how  to  give  fentence.  Do 
not,  therefore,  now  order  me  to  pafs  fentence  on  thofe  who  are  prefent.  But 
if  you  have  no  better  modes  of  confutation  than  thefe  (as  I  juft  now  faid), 
affign  to  me  a  part  of  the  difeourfe,  and  make  trial  of  that  mode  of  confuta¬ 
tion  which  I  think  ought  to  be  adopted.  For  I  know  how  to  procure  one 
witnefs  of  what  I  fay,  viz.  him  with  whom  I  difeourfe ;  but  I  bid  farewell  to 
the  multitude.  And  I  know  how  to  decide  with  one  perlon,  but  I  do  not 
difeourfe  with  the  multitude.  See,  therefore,  whether  you  are  willing  to  give 
me  my  part  in  the  argument,  by  anfwering  to  the  interrogations.  For  I 
think  that  you  and  I,  and  other  men,  are  of  opinion,  that  to  do  an  injury  is 
worfe  than  to  be  injured  ;  and  not  to  buffer,  than  to  buffer  punifhment. 

Pol.  But  I,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  neither  myfelf  nor  any  other  man 
is  of  this  opinion.  For  would  you  rather  be  injured  than  do  an  injury  ? 

Soc.  Yes  ;  and  fo  would  you,  and  all  other  men. 

Pol.  Very  far  from  it :  for  neither  I,  nor  you,  nor  any  other,  would  fay  fo. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  Will  you  not,  therefore,  anfwer  ? 

Pol.  By  all  means.  P'or  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  you  will  fay. 

Soc.  Tell  me  then,  that  you  may  know,  as  if  I  alked  you  from  the  begin- 
nino- :  Whether  does  it  appear  to  you,  Polus,  worfe  to  do  an  injury,  or  to  be 

O 

injured  ? 

Pol.  It  appears  to  me  it  is  worfe  to  be  injured. 

Soc.  But  which  is  the  more  bafe  ?  To  do,  or  to  fuffer,  an  injury  ?  An¬ 
fwer  me. 

Pol.  To  do  an  injury. 

Soc.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  worfe,  fince  it  is  more  bafe? 

Pol.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  I  underftand.  You  do  not  think,  as  it  feems,  that  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  are  the  fame,  and  likewife  the  evil  and  the  bafe. 

Pol.  I  do  not. 

Soc.  But  what  will  you  fay  to  this  ?  Do  you  not  call  all  beautiful  things, 
fuch  as  bodies,  colours,  figures,,  founds,  and  purfuits,  beautiful,  without 
looking  to  any  thing  elfe  ?  As,  for  inftance,  in  the  firff:  place,  with  refpeft  to 
beautiful  bodies,  do  you  not  fay  that  they  are  beautiful,  either  according  to 
their  ufefulnefs  to  that  particular  thing  to  which  each  is  ufeful,  or  according 
to  a  certain  pleafure,  if  the  view  of  them  gratifies  the  beholders  ?  Have  you 
any  thing  elfe  befides  this  to  fay,  refpedting  the  beauty  of  body  ? 

Pol.  I  have  not. 

Soc.  Do  you  not,  therefore,  denominate  other  things  beautiful  after  this 
manner,  fuch  as  figures  and  colours,  either  through  a  certain  pleafure,  or 
utility,  or  through  both  ? 

Pol.  I  do, 

Soc.  And  do  you  not  in  a  fimilar  manner  denominate  founds,  and  every 
thing  pertaining  to  mufic  ? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  further  ftill,  things  which  pertain  to  laws  and  purfuits  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  beautiful,  unlefs  they  are  either  advantageous  or  pleafant,  or  both. 

Pol.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  are. 

Soc.  And  does  not  the  beauty  of  difciplines  fubfift  in  a  fimilar  manner? 

Pol.  Entnely  lo.  And  now,  Socrates,  you  define  beautifully,  fince  you 
define  the  beautiful  by  pleafure  and  good. 
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Soc.  Muft  not,  therefore,  the  bafe  be  defined  by  the  contrary,  viz.  by  pain 
and  evil  ? 

Pol.  NecefTarily  fo. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  of  two  beautiful  things,  one  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  other,  or  when  fome  other  thing  tranfcends  in  beauty  either  one  or  both 
of  thefe,  it  muft  be  more  beautiful  either  through  pleafure,  or  advantage* 
or  both. 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  when,  of  two  things,  one  is  more  bafe,  it  muft  be  more  bafe 
through  tranfcending  either  in  pain  or  evil.  Or  is  not  this  neceffary  ? 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  let  us  confider  whether  to  do  an  injury  fur- 
paftes  in  pain  the  being  injured ;  and  whether  thofe  fuffer  greater  pain  that 
injure,  than  thofe  that  are  injured. 

Pol.  This  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  Socrates. 

Soc.  The  former,  therefore,  does  not  tranfcend  the  latter  in  pain. 

Pol.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Will  it  not  therefore  follow,  that,  if  it  does  not  tranfcend  in  pain,  it 
will  no  longer  tranfcend  in  both  ? 

Pol.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  will  be  the  cafe. 

Soc.  Muft  it  not,  therefore,  tranfcend  in  the  other? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  In  evil  ? 

Pol.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Will  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  to  do  an  injury,  fince  it  tranfcends 
in  evil,  is  worfe  than  to  be  injured  ? 

Pol.  Evidently  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  fomething  elfe  were  not  admitted  by  the  multitude  of 
mankind,  and  by  you  formerly,  it  would  follow  that  to  do  an  injury  is  worfe 
than  to  be  injured. 

Pol.  It  would. 

Soc.  Now,  however,  it  appears  to  be  worfe. 

Pol.  So  it  feems. 

Soc.  Would  you,  therefore,  admit  that  which  is  worfe  and  more  bafe, 
rather  than  that  which  is  lefs  fo  ?  Do  not  hefitate  to  anfwer,  Polus  (for  you 
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will  not  be  injured  by  fo  doing),  but  anfwer  generoufly,  committing  your- 
felf  to  difcourfe  as  to  a  phyfician  ;  and  either  admit  or  rejed  what  I  alk. 

Pol.  But  I  fliould  not,  Socrates,  prefer  that  which  is  worfc  and  more  bafe 
to  that  which  is  lefs  fo. 

Soc.  But  would  any  other  man  ? 

Pol.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  he  would,  according  to  this  reafoning. 

Soc.  I  therefore  fpoke  the  truth  when  I  afferted,  that  neither  I,  nor  you, 
nor  any  other  man,  would  rather  do  an  injury  than  be  injured  for  it  would 
be  worfe  to  do  fo. 

Pol.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  therefore  fee,Polus,  that,  when  argument  is  compared  with 
argument,  they  do  not  in  any  refped:  accord  ?  But  all  others  affent  to  you, 
except  myfelf.  However,  you,  who  are  only  one,  are  fufficient  for  my  pur- 
pofe,  both  in  affenting  and  teftifying  ;  and  I,  while  I  afk  your  opinion  alone, 
bid  farewell  to  others.  And  thus  is  this  affair  circumiranced  with  refped:  to 
us.  But,  after  this,  let  us  confider  that  which  was  the  occahon  of  doubt  to- 
us  in  the  fecond  place,  viz.  whether  it  is  the  greateft  of  evils  for  him  to  be 
punifhed  who  ads  unjuftly,  as  you  think,  or  whether  it  is  not  a  greater  evil 
not  to  be  punifhed  in  this  cafe,  as  I,  on  the  contrary,  think.  But  let  us  con¬ 
fider  this  affair  in  the  following  manner  :  Do  you  call  it  the  fame  thing  for 
him  to  fuffer  punifhment  who  has  aded  unjuftly,  and  to  be  juftlv  punifhed  ? 

Pol.  I  do. 

Soc.  Can  you  therefore  deny  that  all  juft  things  are  beautiful,  fo  far  as 
they  are  juft  ?  Confider  the  affair,  and  anfwer  me,. 

Pol.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  are,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Confider  alfo  this  :  When  a  man  performs  any  thing,  muft  there 
not  neceffarily  be  fomething  which  is  paffive  to  him  as  an  agent  ? 

Pol.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  Does  it,  therefore,  fuffer  that  which  the  agent  performs,  and  of  the 
fame  kind  as  that  which  he  performs  ?  But  my  meaning  is  this  If  any  one 
ftrikes,  is  it  not  neceffary  that  fomething  fhould  be  ftruck  ? 

Pol.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  And  if  he  who  ftrikes,  ffrikes  vehemently  and  fwiftly,  muft  not  that 
which  is  ftruck  be  in  the  fame  manner  ftruck? 

Pol.  Yes. 
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Soc.  A  paffion,  therefore,  of  fuch  a  kind  is  in  that  which  is  ftruck,  as  the 
ftriker  produces. 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  any  one  burns,  is  it  not  neceflary  that  fomething  fhould 
be  burned  ? 

Pol.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  And  if  he  burns  vehemently,  or  fo  as  to  caufe  pain,  muft  not  that 
which  is  burned  be  burned  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he  who  burns  burns  ? 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  will  not  the  fame  reafoning  take  place  if  any  one  cuts  ?  For 
fomething  will  be  cut. 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  if  the  cut  is  great  or  deep,  or  attended  with  pain,  that  which  is 
cut  will  be  cut  with  fuch  a  cleft  as  the  cutter  cuts. 

Pol.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  In  fhort,  fee  if  you  grant  what  I  juft  now  faid  refpecting  all  things, 
viz.  that  fuch  as  the  agent  produces,  fuch  does  the  patient  fuffer. 

Pol.  I  do  grant  it. 

Soc.  Thefe  things,  therefore,  being  admitted,  whether  is  the  being  pu- 
nifhed,  to  fuffer,  or  to  do  fomething? 

Pol.  Neceffarily,  Socrates,  it  is  to  fuffer  fomething. 

Soc.  Muft  it  not,  therefore,  be  by  forae  agent  ? 

Pol.  Undoubtedly.  And  by  him  who  punifhes. 

Soc.  But  does  not  he  who  rightly  punifhes,  punifh  juftlv  ? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  Does  he  a<5t  juftly,  or  not,  by  fo  doing? 

Pol.  Juftly. 

Soc.  Muft  not,  therefore,  he  who  is  punifhed,  in  confequence  of  being 
punifhed,  fuffer  juftly  ? 

Pol.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  But  is  it  not  acknowledged  that  juft  things  are  beautiful  ? 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Of  thefe,  therefore,  the  one  does,  and  the  other  (who  is  punifhed) 
fuffers,  that  which  is  beautiful. 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  But  if  things  are  beautiful,  are  they  not  alfo  good  ?  For  they  are 
either  pleafant  or  ufeful. 

Pol.  It  is  neceffary  they  Ihould. 

Soc.  He  therefore  who  is  punilhed  fuffers  that  which  is  good. 

Pol.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  He  is  benefited,  therefore. 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  Does  it  not,  therefore,  follow  (as  I  underftand  advantage),  that  the 
foul  becomes  better  if  it  is  puniihed  juflly  ? 

Pol.  It  is  probable. 

Soc.  The  foul,  therefore,  of  him  who  is  punifhed  is  liberated  from  vice. 

Pol.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  hence  it  is  liberated  from  the  greatefi:  evil.  But  confider  thus  : 
In  the  acquifition  of  wealth,  do  you  perceive  any  other  human  evil  than 
poverty  ? 

Pol.  No  other. 

Soc.  But  what,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  body  ?  do  you  call  imbecility, 
difeafe,  deformity,  and  things  of  this  kind,  evils,  or  not  ? 

Pol.  I  do. 

Soc.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  in  the  foul  alfo  there  is  a  certain 
depravity  ? 

Pol.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  then  call  this  injudice,  ignorance,  timidity,  and  the 
like  ? 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Since,  therefore,  riches,  body,  and  foul,  are  three  things,  will  you  not 
fay  that  there  are  three  depravities,  want,  difeafe,  injuftice  ? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  Which,  therefore,  of  thefe  depravities  is  the  molt  bafe  ?  Is  it  not 
injustice,  and,  in  fhort,  the  depravity  of  the  foul  ? 

Pol.  Verv  much  fo. 

J 

Soc.  But,  if  it  is  moll;  bafe,  is  it  not  alfo  the  word:  ? 

Pol.  How  do  you  fay,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  Thus.  That  which  is  moll  bafe  is  always  fo  either  by  procuring 
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the  greateft  pain,  or  injury,  or  both,  from  what  has  been  previouOy  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  us. 

Pol.  Efpecially  fo. 

Soc.  But  is  it  not  at  prefent  acknowledged  by  us,  that  injuftice,  and  the 
whole  depravity  of  the  foul,  are  moil  bafe  ? 

Pol.  It  is. 

Soc.  Are  not  thefe,  therefore,  either  moft  troublefome,  and  moil  bafe, 
through  tranfcending  in  moleftation,  or  from  the  injury  which  attends  them, 
or  from  both  ? 

Pol.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  Is  therefore  to  be  unjuft,  intemperate,  timid,  and  unlearned,  the 
caufe  of  greater  pain  than  to  be  poor  and  difeafed  ? 

Pol.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  fo,  from  what  has  been 
faid. 

Soc.  Another  depravity  of  the  foul,  therefore,  tranfcending  in  a  certain 
mighty  detriment,  and  wonderful  evil,  is  the  moft  bafe  of  all  things;  fince, 
according  to  your  affertion,  it  is  not  fo,  from  tranfcending  in  pain. 

Pol.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  But,  indeed,  that  which  tranfcends  in  the  greateft  of  all  detriments 
mull  be  the  greateft  evil  of  all  things. 

O  O 

Pol.  It  muft. 

Soc.  Injuftice,  therefore,  intemperance,  and  the  other  depravity  of  the 
foul,  are  each  of  them  the  greateft  evil  of  all  things. 

Pol.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  What  is  the  art,  therefore,  which  liberates  from  poverty  ?  Is  it  not 
that  which  procures  money  ? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  what  is  that  art  which  liberates  from  difeafe  ?  Is  it  not  the 
medicinal  ? 

Pol.  Neceffarily  fo. 

Soc.  And  what  is  that  which  liberates  from  depravity  and  injuftice?  If 
you  cannot  anfwer  this  queftion  with  the  like  facility,  confider  thus : 
Whither,  and  to  whom,  do  we  conduct  thofe  that  are  difeafed  in  body  ? 

Pol.  To  phyfeians,  Socrates. 
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Soc.  But  whither  do  we  condud  thofe  who  a6t  unjuitly,  and  live  intem- 
perately  ? 

Pol.  You  fay,  to  the  judges. 

Soc.  And  is  it  not,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  punifhed  ? 

Pol.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  Do  not  then  thofe  that  punifh  rightly  punifli  by  employing  a  certain 
juftice  ? 

Pol,  It  is  evident  they  do. 

Soc.  The  art,  therefore,  which  procures  money  liberates  from  poverty; 
the  medicinal  art,  from  difeafe ;  and  punishment,  from  intemperance  and 
injuftice. 

Pol.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Which,  therefore,  of  thefe  do  you  confider  as  the  mod;  beautiful  ? 

Pol.  Of  what  things  are  you  fpeaking  ? 

Soc,  Of  the  art  of  procuring  money,  the  medicinal  art,  and  puniihment. 

Pol.  Puniftiment,  Socrates,  excells  by  far. 

Soc.  Does  it  not,  therefore,  again  produce  either  abundant  pleafure, 
or  advantage,  or  both,  fince  it  is  the  moft  beautiful  ? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  Is  it,  therefore,  pleafant  to  be  cured  by  a  phyfician  ?  and  do  thofe 
who  are  cured  rejoice  ? 

Pol.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  do. 

Soc.  But  it  is  beneficial  to  be  cured.  Is  it  not  ? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  For  it  liberates  from  a  great  evil:  fo  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
endure  pain,  and  be  well. 

Pol.  Undoubtedly.  ' 

Soc.  Will  the  man,  therefore,  who  is  cured  by  a  phyfician  be  thus  moil 
happy  with  refpedt  to  his  body,  or  ought  this  to  be  faid  of  him  who  has 
never  been  difeafed  ? 

Pol.  Evidently  of  him  who  has  never  been  difeafed. 

Soc.  For,  as  it  feems,  a  liberation  from  difeafe  would  not  be  felicity ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  to  be  aiferted  of  the  non-poffeffion  of  it  from 
the  firft. 

Pol.  It  is  fo. 
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Soc.  But  what  ?  Which  of  two  men  is  the  more  miferable,  he  who  is 
difeafed  in  body,  or  he  who  is  difeafed  in  foul?  He  who  is  cured  by  a  pby- 
hcian,  and  liberated  from  difeafe,  or  he  who  is  not  cured,  and  is  difeafed  ? 

Pol.  He  who  is  not  cured,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Soc.  Will  it  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  to  fufFer  punifhment  will  be 
a  liberation  from  the  greated  of  evils,  depravity  ? 

Pol.  It  will. 

Soc.  For  punifhment  produces  a  found  mind,  makes  men  more  juft,  and 
becomes  the  medicine  of  depravity. 

Pol.  It  does. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  is  moft  happy  who  poflefTes  no  vice  in  his  foul,  fince 
this  appears  to  be  the  greated  of  evils. 

Pol.  It  is  evident. 

Soc.  But  he  doubtlefs  ranks  in  the  fecond  degree  of  felicity,  who  is 
liberated  from  vice. 

Pol.  It  is  likely. 

Soc.  But  this  is  the  man  who  is  admonifhed,  reproved,  and  who  differs 
punifhment. 

Pol.  He  is. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  lives  in  the  word:  manner  who  poflefTes  injudice,  and 
is  not  liberated  from  it. 

Pol.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  fueh  a  one,  a  man  who,  having  committed  the 
created  injuries,,  and  employing  the  greated  injudice,  caufes  it  to  come  to 
pafs,  that  he  is  neither  admonifhed,  nor  reftrained  in  his  condudt,  nor 
punifhed  ;  jud  as  you  faid  was  the  cafe  with  Archelaus,  and  other  tyrants,, 
rhetoricians,  and  powerful  noblemen  ? 

Pol.  It  feems  fo. 

Soc.  For  the  condudl  of  thefe,  O  bed  of  men,  is  nearly  jud  as  if  fome 
one  afflicted  with  the  greated  difeafes  fhould  prevent  the  phylicians  from 
middling  on  him  the  punifhment  of  his  bodily  maladies,  fearing  as  if  he 
were  a  child  to  be  burned  and  cut,  becaufe  thefe  operations  are  attended 
with  pain.  Or  does  it  not  appear  fo  to  you  ? 

Pol.  It.  does, 

Soc*  And  this  through  being  ignorant,  as  it  fe.ems,  of  the.  nature  of  health, 
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and  the  virtue  of  the  body.  For,  from  what  has  been  now  acknowledged 
bv  us,  thole  who  efcape  punifhment,  Polus,  appear  to  do  fomething  of  this 
kind  ;  viz.  they  look  to  the  pain  attending  punifhment,  but  are  blind  to  its 
utility;  and  are  ignorant  how  much  more  miferable  it  is  to  dwell  with  a 
foul  not  healthy,  but  corrupt,  unjuft  and  impious,  than  to  have  the  body 
difeafed.  Hence  they  do  every  thing  that  they  may  efcape  punifhment,  but 
are  not  liberated  from  the  greateft  evil;  and  procure  for  themfelves  riches 
and  friends,  and  the  ability  of  fpeaking  in  the  moft  periuafive  manner.  But 
if  we  have  affented  to  the  truth,  Polus,  do  you  perceive  what  confequences 
follow  from  our  difcourfe  ?  Or  are  you  willing  that  we  fhould  collect  them  ? 

Pol.  I  am,  if  agreeable  to  you. 

Soc.  Does  it,  therefore,  happen  that  injuftice  and  to  a£t  unjuftly  are  the 
greateft  evil  ? 

Pol.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  And  it  likewife  appears  that  to  fuffer  punifhment  is  a  liberation  from 
this  evil. 

Pol.  It  does  appear. 

Soc.  But  not  to  fuffer  punifhment  is  a  continuance  of  the  evil. 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  To  a6t  unjuftly,  therefore,  ranks  in  the  fecond  degree  of  evils,  as  to 
magnitude  ;  but,  when  adting  unjuftly,  not  to  fuffer  punifhment  is  naturally 
the  greateft  and  the  firft  of  all  evils. 

Pol.  It  is  likely. 

Soc.  Are  we  not,  therefore,  my  friend,  dubious  about  this  thing?  you 
conlidering  Archelaus  as  happy,  who  commits  the  greateft  injuftice,  and  fufters 
no  punifhment ;  but  I  on  the  contrary  thinking,  that  whether  it  is  Arche¬ 
laus,  or  any  other  man  whatever,  who  when  acting  unjuftly  is  not  punifhed, 
it  is  proper  that  fuch  a  one  fhould  l'urpafs  in  mifery  other  men  ;  and  that 
always  he  who  does  an  injury  fhould  be  more  wretched  than  he  who  is  injured, 
and  he  who  efcapes  than  he  who  fuffers  punifhment.  Are  not  thefe  the 
things  which  were  laid  by  me  ? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soc.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  fhown  that  thefe  affertions  are  true  ? 

Pol.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo.  If  thefe  things  then  are  true,  Folus,  what  is  the  great 
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utility  of  rhetoric  f  For,  from  what  has  been  now  a  {Tented  to  by  us,  every 
one  ought  efpecially  to  guard  himfelf  from  acting  unjuftly,  as  that  through 
which  he  will  poffefs  a  iufficiency  of  evil.  Is  it  not  To? 

Pol.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  if  any  man  a£ts  unjuftly  himfelf,  or  Tome  one  committed  to  Ins 
care,  he  ought  willingly  to  betake  himfelf  thither,  w'here  with  the  utmoft  ce¬ 
lerity  he  may  be  punifhed  by  a  judge,  juft  as  if  he  was  haftening  to  a  phyfi- 
cian  ;  left,  the  difeafe  of  injuftice  becoming  inveterate,  it  fhould  render  the 
foul  infineere  and  incurable.  Or  how  muft  we  fay,  Polus,  if  the  things  be¬ 
fore  acknowledged  by  us  remain  ?  Is  it  not  neceffary  that  thefe  things  fhould 
after  this  manner  accord  with  thofe,  but  not  in  any  other  way  r 

Pol.  For  what  elfe  can  we  fay,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  For  the  purpofe,  therefore,  of  apologizing,  either  for  our  own  in¬ 
juftice,  or  that  of  our  parents,  or  affociates,  or  children,  or  country,  rhetoric 
affords  us,  Polus,  no  utility.  Un-lcfs,  on  the  contrary,  any  one-  apprehends 
that  he  ought  efpecially  to  accufe  himfelf,  and  afterwards  his  domeftic  affo>- 
ciates,.  and  any  other  of  his  friends,  whom  he  may  find  a&ing  unjuftly ;  and 
that  condudt  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  but  fhould  be  led  forth 
into  light,  that  he  by  whom  it  is  committed  may  be  punifhed,  and  reftored 
to  health.  Likewile,  that  he  fhould  compel  both  himfelf  and  others  to  lay 
afide  fear,  and  with  his  eyes  fhut,  and  in  a  virile  manner,  deliver  himfelf  up, 
as  to  a  phyfician,  to  be  cut  and  burnt,  purfuing  the  good  and  the  beautiful', 
without  paying  any  regard  to  pain  r  delivering  himfelf  to  be  beaten,  if  he 
has  abted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deferve  this,  ehaftifement  ;  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  bonds,  to  fines,  to  exile,  and  even  to  death  ;  being  the  firft  accufer  of 
himfelf,  and  all  his  familiars,  without  fparing  either  himfelf  or  them,  but 
employing  rhetoric  for  this  very  purpofe  that,  the  crimes  becoming  manifeft, 
they  may  be  liberated  from  the  greateft  of  evils,  injuftice.  Shall  we  {peak  in. 
this  manner,  Polus,  or  not? 

Pol.  Thefe  things  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  abfurd ;  but,  from  what 
has  been  before  faid,  they  will,,  perhaps,  be  affentedto  by  you. 

Soc.  Muft  not,  therefore,  either  thofe  objections  be  folved,  or  thefe  things, 
neceffarily  follow  b 

Pol.  This,  indeed,  muft  be  the  cafe. 

SoCe  But  again,  let  us  transfer  the  affair  to  the  contraryTiae,  if  it  is  requifite 
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that  any  one  fhould  aft  bafelv,  whether  he  is  an  enemy,  or  fomc  other  perfon, 
only  admitting  that  he  is  not  injured  by  an  enemy  ;  for  this  is  to  be  guarded 
a^aind.  If,  then,  an  enemy  injures  another,  we  fhould  endeavour  by  all 
podible  means,  both  bv  aftions  and  words,  that  he  may  not  be  punifhed,  nor 
brought  before  a  judge  :  but,  if  he  is  brought  before  him,  we  fhould  devife 
fome  method  by  which  he  may  efcape,  and  not  fuffer  punifhment.  And  if 
this  enemy  has  by  force  taken  away  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  he  fhould  not 
reftoreit,  but,  poffeffrng,  fpend  it  on  himfelf  and  his  affociates  in  an  unjuft  and 
impious  manner.  Like  wife,  if  he  afts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deferve  death, 
we  fhould  be  careful  that  he  does  not  die  at  any  time,  but,  that  being  a  de¬ 
praved  charafter,  he  may  be  immortal ;  but,  as  this  is  not  poflible,  that  he  may 
live  being  fuch  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Rhetoric,  Polus,  appears 
to  me  to  be  ufeful  for  purpofes  of  this  kind  ;  fince  to  him  who  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  act  unjuftly,  its  utility,  if  it  has  any,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  great :  for 
it  certainly  has  not  at  all  appeared  in  the  former  part  of  our  difcourfe.. 

Cal.  Inform  me,  Chasrepho,  does  Socrates  affert  thefe  things  ferionfly, 

or  in  jeft-? 

Chjer.  He  appears  to  me,  C'allicles,  to  jeft  in  a  tranfcendent  degree  :  but 
there  is  nothing  like  afking  him. 

Cal.  There  is  not,  by  the  Gods  !  and  I  defire  to  do  it.  Tell  me,  Socrates, 
whether  wernuft  fay  that  you  are  now  in  earned:,  or  injeft  ?  For,  if  you  are 
in  earned:,  and  thefe  things  which  you  fay  are  true,  is  not  our  human  life  fub- 
verted,  and  are  not  all  our  aftions, as  it  feems,. contrary  to  what  they  ought 
to  be  ? 

Soc.  If  there  were  not  a  certain  paflion  which,  remaining  the  fame,  is 
different  in  different  men,  but  fome  one  of  us  fhould  fuffer  a.  certain  paffion 
different  from  others,  it  would  not  be  eafy.  for  fuch  a  one  to  exhibit  his  own 
paffion  to  another.  I  fpeak  in  this  manner  from  confidering,  that.  I  and  you 
now  happen  to  fuffer  the  fame  thing ;  for,  being  two,  we  each  of  us  love 
two  things  :•  I,  indeed,  Alcibiades  the  fon  of  Clinias,  and  Pbilofophv  ;  and 
vou  likewife  two,  the  Athenian  people,  and  Demus  the  fon  of  Pyrilampes. 
I  continually,  therefore,  perceive  you,  though  you  are  fkilful,  unable  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  objects  of  your  love,  however  they  may  oppole  you,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  they. may  affert  a  thing  to  take  place;  but  you  are  changed  by 
them  upwards  and  downwards.  For,  in  the  convention,  if,  when  you  fay  anv 
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thing,  the  Athenian  people  fays  it  is  not  fo, — changing  your  own  opinion,  you 
fpeak  conformably  to  theirs  :  and  you  are  affeCted  in  the  fame  manner  towards 
the  beautiful  fon  of  Pyrilampes;  for  you  cannot  oppofe  the  wibhes  and  difcourfes 
of  the  objeCrs  of  your  love.  So  that,  if  any  one,  in  confequence  of  what  you 
fay  being  the  effect  of  compulfion  through  thefe,  bhould  wonder  at  its  abfur- 
dity,  perhaps  you  would  fay  to  him,  if  you  wibhed  to  fpeak  the  truth,  that 
unlefs  fome  one  caufes  the  objects  of  your  love  to  defifl;  from  fuch  affertions, 
neither  can  you  defifl;  from  them.  Think,  therefore,  that  it  is  proper  to  hear 
other  things  of  this  kind  from  me  ;  and  do  not  wonder  that  I  fpeak  in  this 
manner  ;  but  caufe  Philofophy,  the  objeCt  of  my  love,  to  defifl;  from  fuch 
affertions.  For  (lie  fays,  my  friend,  what  you  now  hear  from  me;  and  the 
is  much  lefs  infane  than  the  other  objeCt  of  my  love.  For  Clinicus,  here,  fays 
different  things  at  different  times  ;  but  the  affertions  of  Philofophy  are  always 
the  fame.  But  fhe  fays  things  which  will  now  caufe  you  to  wonder :  you 
have,  however,  been  p relent  at  her  difcourfes.  Either,  therefore,  confute 
her  for  what  I  juft  now  faid,  and  evince,  that  to  aCt  unjuftly,  and  when  a&ing 
unjuftly  not  to  fuffer  punilhment,  is  not  the  extremity  of  all  evils  :  or,  if  you 
luffer  this  to  remain  unconfuted,  then,  by  the  dog,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
Egyptians,  Callicles  will  not  accord  with  you,  O  Calhcles,  but  will  diffent 
from  you  through  the  whole  of  life  :  though  I  think,  O  beft  of  men,  that  it 
is  better  for  my  lyre  to  be  unharmonized  and  diffonant,  and  the  choir  of 
which  I  might  be  the  leader  (for  many  men  do  not  affent  to  but  oppofe  what 
I  fay),  than  that  I,  being  one,  fhould  be  diffonant  with  and  contradict  my- 
felf. 

Cal.  You  appear,  Socrates,  to  employ  a  juvenile  audacity  in  your  dif¬ 
courfes,  as  being  in  reality  a  popular  orator  :  and  now  you  affert  thefe  things 
in  a  popular  manner,  buffering  that  fame  paffion  of  Polus,  which  he  accufed 
Gorgias  of  buffering  from  you.  For  he  find  that  Gorgias,  when  alked  by 
you,  whether  if  any  one  ignorant  of  things  juft,  and  willing  to  learn 
rhetoric,  bhould  come  to  him,  he  would  teach  him,  was  abhamed,  and 
faid  that  he  would  teach  him  ;  and  this  becaufe  men  are  accuftomed  to  be 
indignant  if  any  one  denies  a  thing  of  this  kind.  Through  this  conceffion, 
Gorgias  was  compelled  to  contradict  himfelf.  But  you  were  delighted  with 
this  very  circumftance  ;  for  which  he  then  very  properly,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  derided  you.  And  now  he  again  buffers  the  very  fame  thing.  But  I, 
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indeed,  do  not  praife  Polos  for  granting  you,  that  to  do  an  injury  is  more  bafe 
than  to  be  injured.  For,  from  this  conceffion,  he  being  impeded  by  you  in 
his  difcourfe,  had  not  any  thing  further  to  fay,  being  afhamed  to  mention 
what  he  thought.  For  you  in  reality,  Socrates,  lead  to  thefe  troublefome  and 
popular  affertions,  while  you  profefs  to  be  in  fearch  of  truth  ;  affertions  which 
are  not  naturally,  but  only  legally  beautiful.  For  thefe  for  the  mod  part  are 
contrary  to  each  other,  viz.  nature  and  law.  If  any  one,  therefore,  is 
afhamed,  and  dares  not  fay  what  he  thinks,  he  is  compelled  to  contradict' 
himfelf.  But  you,  perceiving  this  fubtle  artifice,  a6t  fraudulently  in  difcourfes. 
For,  if  any  one  afferts  that  things  which  are  according  to  nature  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  you  privately  alk  him,  if  things  which  belong  to  nature  belong 
to  law;  as  in  the  prefent  deputation  refpeCting  doing  an  injury  and  being 
injured,  when  Polus  fpoke  of  that  which  is  more  bafe  according  to  nature, 
you  purfued  that  which  is  more  bafe  according  to  law.  For,  by  nature,  every 
thing  is  more  bafe  which  is  worfe,  as  to  be  injured  ;  but,  bylaw,  it  is  worfe 
to  do  an  injury.  For  to  be  injured  is  not  the  pafifion  of  a  man,  but  of  fome 
Have,  to  whom  to  die  is  better  than  to  live ;  and  who,  being  injured  and  dis¬ 
graced,  is  incapable  of  defending  either  himfelf  or  any  other  perfon  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care.  But  I  think  that  thofe  who  eftablifh  laws  are  imbecil 
men,  and  the  multitude.  Hence  they  eftablifh  laws  with  a  view  to  them- 
felves  and  their  own  advantage,  and  make  fome  things  laudable,  and  others 
blamable,  with  the  fame  intention.  They  likewife  terrify  fuch  men  as  are 
more  robuft,  and  who  are  able  to  pofifefs  more  than  others,  by  afferting  that 
to  furpafs  others  in  poffeffions  is  bafe  and  unjuft  ;  and  that  to  endeavour  to 
pofifefs  more  than  others  is  to  act  unjuftly.  For,  in  my  opinion,  thefe  men 
are  Satisfied  with  poffeffing  an  equal  portion,  in  confequence  of  being  of  a 
more  abjeCt  nature.  Hence,  to  endeavour  to  pofifefs  more  than  the.  multi¬ 
tude  is,  according  to  law,  unjuft  and  bafe  ;  and  they  call  this  committing  an 
injury.  But  1  think  nature  herfelf  evinces,  that  the  better  fhould  pofifefs 
more  than  the  worfe,  and  the  more  powerful  than  the  more  imbecil.  But 
fhe  manifefts  in  many  places,  both  in  other  animals,. and  in  whole  cities  and 
families  of  men,  that  the  juft  fhould  be  eftablifhed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
the  more  excellent  may  rule  over,  and  pofifefs  more  than,  the  lefs  excellent. 
For,  with  what  kind  of  juftice  did  Xerxes  war  upon  Greece?  or  his  father 
on  the. Scythians  ?  or  ten  thoufand  other  things  of  this  kind  which  might  be 
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adduced  ?  But  I  think  that  they  do  thefe  things  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  juft,  and  indeed,  by  Jupiter,  according  to  the  law  of  nature;  not,  per¬ 
haps,  according  to  that  law  which  we  eftablifh,  while  we  fafhion  the  beft  and 
raoft  robuft  of  our  fellow-citizens,  receiving  them  from  their  childhood  like 
lions,  and  enflaving  them  by  incantations  and  fafcination ;  at  the  fame 
time  afierting  that  the  equal  ought  to  be  prelerved,  and  that  this  is  beautiful 
and  juft.  But,  in  my  opinion,  if  there  fihould  be  any  man  found  with  fufficient 
ftrength  of  mind, — fuch  a  one,  fhaking  off  thefe  things,  and  breaking  them 
in  pieces,  abandoning  and  trampling  upon  your  writings,  magical  allure¬ 
ments,  incantations,  and  laws  contrary  to  nature,  will,  by  rebelling,  from 
being  a  Have,  appear  to  be  our  mafter  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  that  which  is  juft 
according  to  nature  will  thine  forth.  It  appears  to  me  that  -Pindar  alfo 
evinces  the  truth  of  what  I  aftert,  in  the  verfes  in  which  he  fays,  that  “  Law 
is  the  kins;  of  all  mortals  and  immortals  ;  and  that  he  does  that  which  is  moft 
juft  violently,  and  with  a  moft  lofty  hand.  And  this,  he  adds,  I  infer  from  the 
deeds  of  Hercules,  who  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon  unbought1.”  He 
nearly  fpeaks  in  this  manner ;  for  I  do  not  perfectly  remember  the  verfes. 
He  fays  then,  that  Hercules  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  without  having 
either  purchafed  them,  or  received  them  as  a  gift ;  as  if  this  was  naturally 
juft,  that  oxen,  and  all  other  pofleffions,  when  the  property  of  the  worfe  and 
inferior,  fhould  yield  to  the  better  and  more  excellent.  Such  then  is  the 
truth  of  the  cafe  :  but  you  will  know  that  it  is  fo,  if,  difmiffing  philofophy, 
you  betake  yourfelf  to  greater  things.  For  philofophy,  Socrates,  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  thing,  if  any  one  moderately  meddles  with  it  in  his  youth;  but,  if  he  is 
converfant  with  it  more  than  is  becoming,  it  corrupts  the  man.  For,  if  he  is 
naturally  of  a  good  difpofition,  and  philolophizes  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  he  muft  neceflarily  become  urdk died  in  all  things  in  which  he  ought  to 
be  {killed,  who  defigns  to  be  a  worthy,  good,  and  illuftrious  man.  For  thefe 
men  are  unfkilled  in  the  laws  of  the  city,  and  iu  thofe  arguments  which  he 
ought  to  ufe,  who  is  converfant  with  the  compacts  of  men,  both  in  public  and 
private.  They  are  likewife  entirely  unikilled  in  human  plealures  and  defires, 
and,  in  fhort,  in  the  manners  of  men.  When,  therefore,  they  engage  in  any 
private  or  political  undertaking,  they  become  ridiculous.  Juft  as,  in  my  opi- 

1  Thefe  words  are  cited  from  fome  one  of  the  loft  writings  of  Pindar. 
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nion,  politicians  are  ridiculous  when  they  meddle  with  your  deputations  and 
arguments.  For  that  faying  of  Euripides  here  takes  place  :  “  Every  one 
fliines  in  this,  and  to  this  haftens  ;  confuming  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  in 
order  that  he  may  become  better  than  himfelf  r.”  But  that  in  which  a  man 
is  inferior  he  avoids  and  (landers  ;  and  praifes  that  in  which  he  excells, 
through  his  benevolence  towards  himfelf,  thinking  that  after  this  manner  he 
praifes  himfelf.  But  I  think  it  is  moil;  right  to  partake  of  both  thel'e.  Of 
philofophy,  indeed,  it  is  beautiful  to  participate,  fo  far  as  pertains  to  difci- 
pline,  nor  is  it  bafe  for  any  one  to  philofophize  while  he  is  a  youth  :  but  it  is 
a  ridiculous  thing,  Socrates,  for  a  man  dill  to  philofophize  when  he  is  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  And  I  own  myfelf  fimilarly  affefled  towards  thofe  who 
philofophize,  as  to  thofe  who  Hammer  and  fport.  For  when  I  fee  a  boy 
whom  it  yet  becomes  to  difcourfe,  thus  Hammering  and  engaged  in  play,  I 
rejoice,  and  his  conduit  appears  to  me  to  be  elegant  and  liberal,  and  l'uch  as 
is  proper  to  the  age  of  a  boy.  But  when  I  hear  a  little  boy  difcourfing  with 
perfpicuity,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unpleafant  circumHance,  offends  my 
ears,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  illiberal  thing.  And  when  any  one  hears  a 
man  Hammering,  or  fees  him  engaged  in  play,  he  appears  to  be  ridiculous, 
unmanly,  and  deferving  chaHifement.  I  therefore  am  affe&ed  in  the  fame 
manner  towards  thofe  who  philofophize.  For,  when  I  fee  philofophy  in  a 
young  man,  I  am  delighted,  and  it  appears  to  me  becoming,  and  I  confider 
the  young  man  as  liberal ;  but  when  I  find  a  youth  not  philofophizing,  fuch 
a  one  appears  to  me  illiberal,  and  who  will  never  think  himfelf  worthy  of 
any  beautiful  or  generous  thing.  But  when  I  behold  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
yet  philofophizing,  and  not  liberated  from  philofophy,  fuch  a  one,  Socrates, 
appears  to  me  to  require  chaHifement.  For  to  this  man,  as  I  juH  now  faid, 
it  happens  that  he  becomes  effeminate,  though  born  with  the  beH  difpolition, 
in  confequence  of  his  avoiding  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  the  forum,  in 
which,  as  the  poet  fays,  men  become  greatly  illuHrious ;  and  that,  concealing 
himfelf  from  the  public  view,  he  paffes  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  three 
or  four  lads,  muttering  in  a  corner ;  but  he  never  utters  any  thing  liberal, 
great,  and  ffifficient.  But  I,  Socrates,  am  affefted  in  an  equitable  and  friendly 
manner  towards  you.  For  it  feems  that  the  fame  thing  now  happens  to  me 

1  Thefe  verfes  are  taken  from  the  Antiope  of  Euripides,  and  are  edited  by  Barnes  among  the 
fragments  of  that  tragedy. 
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which  happened  to  Zethus  towards  Amphion  in  Euripides,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  ;  fince  it  occurs  to  me  to  fay  to  you  what  he  faid  to  his 
brother  :  that  you  negledt,  Socrates,  what  you  ought  to  attend  to,  and  deftroy 
the  generous  nature  of  your  foul,  by  adorning  it  with  a  certain  juvenile  form; 
and  that  in  confultations  pertaining  to  juftice  you  do  not  fpeak  with  redli- 
tude,  nor  apprehend  what  is  probable  and  perfuafive,  nor  confult  for  others 
in  a  ftrenuous  manner.  Though,  friend  Socrates,  (do  not  be  angry  with  me, 
for  I  fpeak  to  you  with  benevolence,)  does  it  not  appear  to  you  fhameful, 
that  any  one  fhould  be  affedled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  I  think  you  are,  and 
others  who  always  make  great  advances  in  philofophy  ?  For  now,  if  fome 
one  arrefting  you,  or  any  other,  fhould  lead  you  to  prifon,  afferting  that  you 
had  adted  unjuftly,  when  you  had  not,  you  know  you  would  not  be  able  in 
any  refpedt  to  benefit  yourfelf  ;  but,  being  feized  with  a  giddinefs,  you  would 
yawn,  and  not  have  any  thing  to  fay  :  and  that  afcending  to  a  court  of  juftice, 
and  meeting  with  an  accufer  perfedtly  vile  and  bafe,  you  would  die,  if  he 
wifhed  to  punifh  you  with  death.  And  indeed,  Socrates,  how  can  that  art 
poffefs  any  wifdom,  which,  when  poflefled  by  a  man  of  a  naturally  good  dif- 
pofttion,  renders  him  worfe,  and  neither  able  to  affift  himfelf,  nor  preferve 
either  himfelf  or  any  other  from  the  greateft  dangers,  but  caufes  him  to  be 
plundered  by  enemies  of  all  his  poffeffions,  and  live  in  the  city  devoid  of 
honour  ?  Indeed  (if  I  may  fpeak  in  a  more  ruftic  manner),  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowable  to  flap  the  face  of  fuch  a  man  with  impunity.  But,  good  man,  be 
perfuaded  by  me,  and  defift  from  confuting.  Cultivate  an  elegant  know¬ 
ledge  of  things,  and  employ  yourfelf  in  ftudies  which  will  caufe  you  to  ap¬ 
pear  wife,  leaving  to  others  thele  graceful  fubtilties,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
call  them  deliriums,  or  mere  trifles, 

£<  Which  leave  joy  nothing  but  an  empty  houfe 

and  emulating,  not  thofe  men  who  are  able  to  confute  fuch  trifling  things  as 
thefe,  but  thofe  with  whom  there  are  poffeffions,  renown,  and  many  other 
goods. 

Soc.  If,  Callicles,  I  fhould  happen  to  have  a  golden  foul,  do  you  not 
think  I  fhould  gladly  find  one  of  thofe  ftones  by  which  they  try  gold,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  it  was  one  of  the  bell  fort ;  to  which  if  1  fhould  introduce  my  foul, 
and  it  fhould  acknowledge  to  me  my  foul  was  well  cultivated,  fhould  I  not 
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then  well  know  that  I  was  fufficiently  good,  and  that  it  was  not  neceffary 
any  further  trial  ffiould  be  made  of  me  ? 

Cal.  Why  do  you  afk  this,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  I  will  now  tell  you.  I  think  that  I,  in  meeting  with  you,  met  with  a 
gain  of  this  kind. 

Cal.  Why  fo  ? 

Soc.  I  well  know  that  you  agree  with  me  in  thofe  opinions  which  my  foul 
entertains  of  certain  particulars,  and  that  you  acknowledge  them  to  be  true. 
For  I  perceive  that  he  who  intends  fufficiently  to  explore,  whether  the  foul 
lives  uprightly  or  not,  ought  to  poffefs  three  things,  all  which  you  poffefs,  viz. 
fcience,  benevolence,  and  freedom  of  fpeech.  For  I  meet  with  many  who 
are  not  able  to  make  trial  of  me,  through  not  being  wife  as  you  are  ;  but 
others  are  wife,  indeed,  but  are  unwilling  to  fpeak  the  truth  to  me,  becaufe 
they  are  not  concerned  about  me  as  you  are.  But  thefe  two  guefts,  Gorgias 
and  Polus,  are  indeed  wife,  and  my  friends,  but  are  deficient  in  freedom  of 
fpeech,  and  are  more  bafhful  than  is  becoming.  For  how  ffiould  it  be  other- 
wife  ?  fince  they  are  fo  very  bafhful  that  each  dares  to  contradid  himfelf, 
before  many  men,  and  this  too  about  things  of  the  greateft  confequence.  But 
you  poffefs  all  thefe  requifites,  which  others  have  not.  And  you  are  both  well 
inflruded,  as  many  of  the  Athenians  affirm,  and  are  benevolent  to  me.  I 
will  tell  you  what  argument  I  ufe.  I  know  that  you  four,  Callicles,  mutu¬ 
ally  partake  of  wifdom,  viz.  you,  and  Tifander  the  Aphidnan  *,  Andron  the 
fon  of  Androtion,  and  Nauficydes  the  Cholargean.  I  likewife  once  heard 
you  deliberating  how  far  wifdom  is  to  be  exercifed  :  and  I  know  that  this 
opinion  prevailed  among  you,  that  we  ffiould  not  ftrenuoufly  endeavour  to 
philofophize  with  accuracy  ;  but  you  admoniffied  each  other  to  be  cautious, 
left,  through  being  more  wife  than  is  proper,  you  ftiould  be  corrupted  with¬ 
out  perceiving  it.  Since,  therefore,  1  hear  you  giving  me  the  very  fame  ad¬ 
vice  as  you  gave  your  moft  intimate  aftociates,  it  is  to  me  a  lufficient  argu¬ 
ment,  that  you  are  truly  benevolent  to  me.  And  befides  this,  that  you  can 
ufe  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  not  be  affiamed,  both  you  yourfelf  fay,  and  the 
oration,  which  you  a  little  before  made,  teftifies.  But  the  cafe  is  this :  If,  in 
the  things  which  are  now  difcuffed  by  us,  you  in  any  particular  conlent  with 

1  Aphidnae  and  Cholarges  were  two  Attic  villages, 
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me,  this  may  be  confidered  as  fufficiently  explored  by  you  and  me,  and  as  no 
longer  requiring  any  further  examination.  For  you  would  never  have 
afiented  to  fuch  a  thing,  either  through  a  defedt  of  wifdom,  or  too  much 
bafhfulnefs.  Nor  yet,  again,  would  you  have  affented  in  order  to  deceive 
me  :  for  you  are,  as  you  acknowledge,  my  friend.  In  reality,  therefore* 
your  and  my  affent  has  now  its  true  end.  But  the  confederation,  Callicles,  of 
thofe  things  refpedting  which  you  reproved  me,  is  of  all  things  the  mod;  beau¬ 
tiful,  viz.  what  kind  of  perfon  a  man  ought  to  be,  what  he  ought  to  ftudy, 
and  how  far  he  fhould  ftudy,  both  when  an  elderly  and  a  young  man.  For, 
with  refpedt  to  myfelf,  if  there  is  any  thing  pertaining  to  my  life  in  which  I 
do  not  adl  rightly,  I  well  know  that  I  do  not  voluntarily  err,  but  that  this 
happens  through  my  ignorance.  Do  you,  therefore,  as  you  began  to  admo- 
nifh  me,  not  defift,  but  fufficiently  fhow  me  what  this  is  which  I  ought  to 
ftudy,  and  after  what  manner  I  may  accompliffi  it.  And  if  you  find  me  now 
aflenting  to  you,  but  afterwards  not  a  fling  conformably  to  the  conceffions 
which  I  have  made,  then  confider  me  as  perfectly  indolent  t  and  in  this  cafe, 
as  being  a  man  of  no  worth,  you  fhould  afterwards  no  longer  admonifh  me. 
But,  refuming  the  fubjedt  from  the  beginning,  inform  me  how  you  and  Pindar 
fay,  that  it  is  naturally  juft  for  the  more  excellent  to  take  away  by  force  the 
pofTeffions  of  the  lefs  excellent,  and  for  the  better  to  rule  over  the  wor fie,  and 
poffefs  more  than  the  depraved.  Do  you  fay  that  the  juft  is  any  thing  elfib, 
than  this  ?•  Or  do  I  rightly  remember? 

O  J 

Gal.  Thefe  things  I  then  faid,  and  I  now  fay. 

Soc.  But  whether  do  you  Gall  the  fame  thing  better  and  more  excel¬ 
lent  ?  For  I  could  not  then  underhand  what  you  faid  :  whether  you  call 
the  flronger  the  more  excellent,  and  fay  it  is  requifite  that  the.  more  imbecil 
fhould  liften  to  the  more  ftrong  ;  juft  as  you  then  appeared  to  fhow  me,. that 
great  invaded  final!  cities,  according  to  natural  juftice,.  became  they  are  more 
excellent  and  ftrong.;  (as. if  the  more  excellent,,  the  flronger,  and-the  better,, 
were  the  fame  ;)  or  is  it  poffible  that  a  thing  can  be  better,  and  at  the  fame 
time  inferior  and  more  imbecil  ?  and  that  it  can  be  more  excellent,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  depraved  ?  or  is  there  the  fame  definition  of  the  better 
and  the  more  excellent  ?  Define  this  for  me  clearly,  whether,  the  more  exp¬ 
edient,  the  better,  and  the  more  ftrong,  are  the  fame,  or  different  ? 

Cal.  But  I  clearly  fay  to  you,  that  they  are  the  fame., 
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Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  the  multitude  naturally  more  excellent  than  one 
perfon  ;  fince  they  eftablifh  laws  for  one,  as  you  juft  now  faid  ? 

Cal.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  The  laws,  therefore,  of  the  multitude  are  the  laws  of  fuch  as  are 
more  excellent. 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Are  they  not  then  the  laws  of  fuch  as  are  better  ?  For  the  more  ex¬ 
cellent  are,  according  to  your  aflertion,  far  better. 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  the  legal  inftitutions  of  thefe  naturally  beautiful, 
fince  thofe  who  eftablifh  them  are  more  excellent  ? 

Cal.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  Do  not,  therefore,  the  multitude  think  (as  you  juft  now  faid)  that 
it  is  juft  to  poffefs  the  equal,  and  that  it  is  more  bafe  to  do  an  injury  than 
to  be  injured  ?  Are  thefe  things  fo,  or  not  ?  And  here  take  care  that  you 
are  not  caught  through  bafhfulnefs.  Do  the  multitude,  or  not,  think  that 
to- poffefs  the  equal,  but  not  more  than  others,  is  juft?  and  that  it  is  more 
bafe  to  do  an  injury  than  to  be  injured  ?  Do  not  deny  me  an  anfwer  to  this,. 
Callicles ;  that,  if  you  affent  to  me,  I  may  be  confirmed  in  my  opinion  bv 
you,  as  being  a  man  whofe  affent  is  fufficient  to  the  clear  knowledge  of  a 
thing. 

Cal.  The  multitude,  then,  do  think  in  this  manner. 

Soc.  Not  by  law  therefore  only  is  it  more  bafe  to  do  an  injury  than  to 
be  injured,  or  juft  to  have  equality  of  poffeftions,  but  likewife  according  to 
nature.  So  that  you  appear  not  to  have  fpoken  the  truth  above,  nor  to  have 
rightly  accufed  me,  in  faying  that  law  and  nature  are  contrary  to  each  other;, 
which  I  alfo  perceiving,  I  have  adled  fraudulently  in  my  difcourfe  with  you,, 
by  leading  him  to  law,  who  fays  a  thing  is  according  to  nature;  and  to  na¬ 
ture,  who  fays  a  thing  is  according  to  law. 

Cal.  This  man  will  not  ceafe  to  trifle.  Tell  me,. Socrates,. are  you  not 
afhamed,  at  your  time  of  life,  to  hunt  after  names,  and,  if  any  one  errs  in  a. 
word,  to  make  it  an  unexpe&ed  gain?  For,  did  you 'think  I  faid  any  thing 
elfe  than  that  the  more  excellent  were  better  ?.  Did  I  not  fome  time  fince  tell 
you,  that  I  confidered  the  better  and  the  more  excellent  as  the  fame?  Or. 
did  you  iuppofe  1  laid,  that  if  a  crowd  of  flaves,  and  all.  forts  of  men  of  no 
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worth,  except  perhaps  they  might  poffefs  bodily  ftrength,  fhould  be  collected 
together,  and  eftablifh  certain  things,  that  thefe  would  be  legal  inftitutions  ? 

Soc.  Be  it  fo,  moil  wife  Callicles  :  do  you  mean  as  you  fay  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  I,  O  divine  man,  fome  time  fince  conjectured  that  you  faid 
fomething  better  than  this  ;  and  therefore  I  afked  you,  deiiring  clearly  to 
know  what  you  faid.  For  you  doubtlefs  do  not  think  that  two  are  better 
than  one,  nor  that  your  {laves  are  better  than  you  becaufe  they  are  ftronger. 
But  again  from  the  beginning  tell  me  who  thofe  are  which  you  fay  are 
better,  when  at  the  fame  time  they  are  not  ftronger.  And,  O  wonderful  man, 
previoufly  inftruct  me  in  a  milder  manner,  that  I  may  not  leave  you. 

Cal.  You  fpeak  ironically,  Socrates. 

Soc.  By  Zethus,  Callicles,  your  familiar,  you  have  now  faid  many  things 
ironically  to  me.  But  come,  tell  me  who  you  fay  are  better. 

Cal.  Thofe  that  are  more  worthy. 

Soc.  You  fee,  therefore,  that  you  yourfelf  mention  names,  but  evince 
nothing.  Will  you  not  tell  me  whether  you  fay  that  the  better  and  more 
excellent  are  more  prudent,  or  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  certain  others  ? 

Cal.  But,  by  Jupiter,  I  fay  that  thefe  are  more  prudent,  and  very  much 
fo. 

Soc.  Often,  therefore,  according  to  your  aflertion,  one  wife  man  is  better 
than  ten  thoufand  men  that  are  unwife  ;  and  it  is  proper  that  he  fhould 
govern,  but  the  others  be  governed,  and  that  the  governor  fhould  poffefs 
more  than  the  governed.  For  you  appear  to  me  to  wifh  to  fay  this 
(for  I  do  not  hunt  after  words),  if  one  man  is  more  excellent  than  ten 
thoufand. 

Cal.  But  thefe  are  the  things  which  I  fay.  For  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  is  the  juft  according  to  nature,  viz.  that  he  who  is  better  and  more 
prudent  fhould  rule  over  and  poffefs  more  than  fuch  as  are  depraved. 

Soc.  I  attend  to  what  you  fay.  But  what  will  you  again  now  fay  ?  If 
we,  who  are  many,  were  crowded  together  in  the  fame  place  as  at  prefent, 
and  abundance  of  food  and  drink  was  placed  for  us  in  common,  but  we 
were  men  of  all-various  defcrlptions,  fome  of  us  being  ftrong,  and  others 
weak,  and  one  of  us  fhould  happen  to  be  more  fkilful  refpedting  thefe 
things,  as  being  a  phyfician,  but  at  the  fame  time  fhould  be  (as  is  likely) 
6  ftronger 
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flrono-er  than  Tome,  and  weaker  than  others, — would  not  this  man,  fince  he 
excells  us  in  prudence,  be  better  and  more  excellent  with  refpect  fo  thefe 

things  ? 

Cal,  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Ou°hthe,  therefore,  to  have  more  of  this  food  than  us,  becaufe  he 
is  better  ?  Or  is  it  proper  that  in  governing  he  fhould  diflribute  all  things  ; 
but  that,  in  confuming  and  ufing  them  for  his  own  body,  he  fhould  not  poffefs 
more  than  others,  unlefs  with  detriment  to  himfelf?  But  that  he  fhould 
poffefs  more  than  fome,  and  lefs  than  others.  But  if  he  is  the  moft  imbecil 
of  all,  then  he  who  is  beft  fhould  poffefs  the  lead;  of  all.  Is  it  not  fo,  O 
good  man  ? 

Cal.  You  fpeak  of  meat  and  drink,  and  phyficians,  and  trifles  ;  but  I  da 
not  fpeak  of  thefe. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  do  you  fay  that  a  more  prudent  is  a  better  man  ? 
Do  you  fay  fo,  or  not  l 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  do  you  not  fay  that  he  who  is  better  than  others  ought  not  to 
poffefs  more  than  others  ? 

Cal.  He  ought  not  to  poffefs  more  of  meat  and  drink. 

Soc.  I  underhand  you.  But  perhaps  he  ought  of  clothes  :  and  it  will 
be  proper  that  he  who  is  moft  fkilled  in  weaving  fhould  have  the  larged: 
garment,  and  fhould  walk  about  inverted  with  garments  more  numerous  and 
more  beautiful  than  thofe  of  others. 

Cal.  What  kind  of  garments  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  But  with  refpedt  to  fhoes,  indeed,  it  is  requifite  that  he  who  is  more 
prudent  than  others,  and  is  the  bed:  of  men,  fhould  have  more  of  them  than 
others.  And  a  fhoemaker  perhaps  ought  to  walk  with  the  larged:  fhoes  on 
his  feet,  and  to  have  them  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

Cal.  About  what  kind  of  fhoes  do  you  talk  in  this  trifling  manner  ? 

Soc.  But  if  you  will  not  affert  fuch  things  as  thefe,  perhaps  you  will 

the  following  :  for  inflance,  perhaps  it  will  be  requifite  that  a  hufbandman 

who  in  cultivating  the  land  is  a  prudent,  worthy  and  good  man,  fhould 

poffefs  more  feeds  than  others,  and  fow  them  more  abundantly  in  his  own 

ground. 
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Cal.  How  you  always  fay  the  fame  things,  Socrates ! 

Soc.  ‘Not  only  the  fame  things,  Callicles,  but  likewife  refpeCting  the  fame 
things. 

Cal.  Sincerely,  by  the  Gods,  you  are  always  fpeaking  about  fhoemakers, 
fullers,  cooks,  and  phyficians,  as  if  thefe  were  the  fubjeCt  of  our  difcourfe. 

Soc.  Will  not  you,  therefore,  tell  me,  what  the  things  are  of  which  he 
who  is  better  and  more  prudent  than  others,  by  poffeffing  more  than  others, 
poffeffes  juftly  ?  Or  will  you  neither  endure  me  fuggefting,  nor  fpeak 
yourfelf? 

Cal.  But  I  faid  fome  time  fince  what  thefe  particulars  are.  And  in  the 
furfb  place,  I  do  not  call  thofe  that  are  better  than  others  fhoemakers,  or 
cooks,  but  thofe  who  are  fkilled  in  the  affairs  of  a  city,  fo  as  to  know  after 
what  manner  it  will  be  well  inhabited,  and  who  are  not  only  prudent  but 
likewife  brave,  able  to  accomplifh  what  they  conceive  to  be  beft,  and  are  not 
wearied  through  effeminacy  of  foul. 

Soc.  You  fee,  mo  ft  excellent  Callicles,  that  you  and  I  do  not  reafon 
about  the  fame  things.  For  you  fay  that  I  always  affert  the  fame  things  ; 
and  I,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  never  fay  the  fame  things  about  the  fame. 
But  at  one  time  you  define  the  better  and  more  excellent  to  be  the  ftronger, 
but  at  another  time  thofe  that  are  more  prudent :  and  now  again  you 
come  with  fomething  elfe  ;  for  certain  perfons  that  are  braver  are  faid  by 
you  to  be  better  and  more  excellent  characters.  But,  O  good  man,  tell  me 
at  length,  who  you  fay  thofe  better  and  more  excellent  characters  are,  and 
about  what  they  are  converfant. 

Gal.  But  I  have  faid  that  they  are  fuch  as. are  prudent  and  brave,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  affairs  of  a  city.  For  it  is  fit  that  thefe  fhould  govern  cities: 
and  this  is  the  juft,  that  thefe  fhould  have  more  than  others,  the  governors 
Shan  the  governed. 

Soc.  But  what  of  thefe  governors  confidered  with  refpeCt  to  themfelves? 
Ought  they  to  have  more,  as  governors,  or  as  governed  ? 

Cal.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Soc.  I  fpeak  of  every  one  as  governing  himfelf.  Or  is  there  no  occafion 
for  a  man  to  govern  himfelf,  but  only  others  ? 

Cal.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  man  governing  himfelf? 

Soc. 
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Soc.  Nothing  various,  but  juft  as  the  vulgar  call  a  man  who  is  temperate, 
and  mafter  of  himfelf,  one  that  governs  his  pleafures  and  defires. 

Cal.  How  pleafant  you  are  !  You  fpeak  of  the  foolifhly  temperate. 

Soc.  How  fb  ?  There  is  not  any  one  who  is  ignorant  that  this  is  not 
what  I  fay. 

Cal.  But  this  is  very  much  what  you  fay,  Socrates ;  fince  how  can  that 
man  be  happy  who  is  a  flave  to  any  one  ?  But  this  which  I  now  freely  tell 
you,  is  becoming  and  juft  according  to  nature  ;  viz.  that  he  who  intends  to 
live  properly,  fhould  fuffer  his  defires  to  be  as  great  as  poffible,  and  Ihould 
not  reftrain  them  :  but  to  thefe,  as  the  greateft  poffible,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  be  fubfervient,  through  fortitude  and  prudence,  and  always  to  fill  them 
with  fuch  things  as  they  require.  This,  however,  I  think,  is  not  poffible  to 
the  multitude.  And  hence  they  blame  fuch  perfons  as  I  have  mentioned, 
concealing  their  own  impotency  through  fhame ;  and  fay  that  intemperance 
is  bafe,  enflaving,  as  I  faid  before,  men  of  a  better  nature  than  themfelves ; 
and  in  confequence  of  their  inability  to  fatisfy  their  own  pleafures,  they 
praife  through  their  flothfulnefs  temperance  and  juftice.  For  what  in 
reality  can  be  more  bafe  and  evil  than  temperance,  to  men  who  from  the 
firft  happen  to  be  either  the  fons  of  kings,  or  who  are  naturally  fufficient  to 
procure  for  themfelves  a  tyranny,  or  a  dynafty  ?  who,  when  it  is  lawful  for 
them  to  enjoy  good  things  without  any  impediment,  impofe  a  mafter  on  them¬ 
felves,  viz.  the  law,  difcourfe,  and  the  cenfure  of  the  multitude  ?  Or  how  is  it 
poffible  that  they  fhould  not  become  miferable  through  the  beauty  of  juftice 
and  temperance,  while  they  impart  no  more  to  their  friends  than  to  their 
enemies  ;  and  this  while  they  poffefs  the  fupreme  authority  in  their  own 
city  ?  But  in  reality,  Socrates,  that  \yhich  you  fay  you  purfue  fubfifts  in  the 
following  manner  :  Luxury,  intemperance,  and  liberty,  if  attended  with  pro¬ 
per  affiftance,  are  virtue  and  felicity  ;  but  thefe  other  things  are  nothing 
more  than  ornaments,  compads  contrary  to  nature,  the  nugacities  of  men, 
and  of  no  worth. 

Soc.  In  no  ignoble  manner,  Callicles,  do  you  freely  attack  the  difcourfe  : 
for  you  now  clearly  fay  what  others  think,  indeed,  but  are  unwilling  to  fay. 
I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  would  not  by  any  means  relax,  that  it  may  in 
reality  become  evident  how  we  ought  to  live.  Tell  me  then  :  do  you  fay 
that  defires  ought  not  to  be  repreffied,  if  any  one  intends  to  be  that  which  he 
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ought  to  be  ?  and  that,  buffering  them  to  be  as  great  as  poffible,  he  ought 
to  procure  their  full  fatisfaciion  from  fome  other  perfon  ?  and  that  this  con- 
/Hfutes  virtue  ? 

Cal.  I  do  fay  thefe  things. 

Soc.  Thofe,  therefore,  that  are  not  in  want  of  any  thing  are  not  rightly 
faid  to  be  happy. 

Cal.  For  thus  frones  and  dead  bodies  would  be  molt  happy. 

Soc.  But,  indeed,  as  you  alio  fay,  life  is  a  grievous  thing.  For  I  fhould 
not  wonder  if  Euripides 1  ipoke  the  truth  when  he  fays:  “  Who  knows  whe¬ 
ther  to  live  is  not  to  die,  and  to  die,  is  not  to  live  r”  And  we,  perhaps,  are 
in  reality  dead.  For  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the  wife,  that  we  are  now- 
dead  ;  and  that  the  body  is  our  iepulchre  ;  but  that  the  part  of  the  foul  in 
which  the  defires  are  contained  is  of  iuch  a  nature  that  it  can  be  perfuaded, 
and  hurled  upwards  and  downwards.  Hence,  a  certain  elegant  man,  per¬ 
haps  a  Sicilian,  or  an  Italian,  denominated,  mythologizing,  this  part  of  the 
foul  a  tub,  by  a  derivation  from  the  probable  and  the  perfu alive  ;  and  like- 

1  Euripides  (in  Phryxo)  fays,  that  to  live  is  to  die,  and  to  die  to  live.  For  the  foul  coming 
hither,  as  {he  imparts  life  to  the  body,  fo  flie  partakes  of  a  certain  privation  of  life;  but  this  is 
an  evil.  When  feparated,  therefore,  from  the  body,  {he  lives  in  reality  :  for  fhe  dies  here,  through 
participating  a  privation  of  life,  becaufe  the  body  becomes  the  caufe  of  evils.  And  hence  it  is 
neceffary  to  fubdue  the  body. 

The  meaning  of  the  Pythagorie  fable  which  is  here  introduced  by  Plato  is  as  follows  r  We  are 
faid  then  to  be  dead,  becaufe,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  we  partake  of  a  privalion  of  life.  The 
iepulchre  which  we  carry  about  with  us  is,  as  Plato  himfelf  explains  it,  the  body.  But  Hades  is 
the  unapparent,  becaufe  we  are  fituated  in  obfcuritv,  the  foul  being  in  a  ftate  cf  fervitude  to  the 
bodv.  The  tubs  are  the  defires,  whether  they  are  fo  called  from  haftening  to  nil  them  as  if  they 
were  tubs,  or  from  defire  perfuading  us  that  it  is  beautiful.  The  initiated,  therefore,  i.  e.  thofe 
that  have  a  perfect  knowledge,  pour  into  the  entire  tub  :  for  thefe  have  their  tub  full,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  perfect  virtue.  But  the  uninitiated,  viz.  thofe  that  poffefs  nothing  perfect,  have  per¬ 
forated  tubs.  For  thofe  that  are  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  to  defire  always  wifh  to  fill  it,  and  are 
more  inflamed  ;  and  on  this  account  they  have  perforated  tubs,  as  being  never  full.  But  the 
fleve  is  the  rational  foul  mingled  with  the  irrational.  For  the  foul  is  called  a  circle,  Decaufe  it 
leeks  itfelf,  and  is  itfelf  fought ;  finds  itfelf,  and  is  itfelf  found.  But  the  irrational  foul  imitates  a 
nsht  line,  fince  it  does  not  revert  to  itfelf  like  a  circle.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  fieve  is  circular, 
it  is  an  image  of  the  rational  foul,  but,  as  it  is  placed  under  the  right  lines  formed  from  the  holes, 
it  is  affumed  for  the  irrational  foul.  Rio-ht  lines,  therefore,  are  in  the  middle  of  the  cavities. 
Hence,  by  the  fieve,  Plato  fignifies  the  rational  in  fubje&ion  to  the  irrational  foul.  The  water  is 
the  flux  of  nature :  for,  as  Eleraclitus  fays,  moifture  is  the  death  of  the  fouh 
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wife  he  called  thofe  that  are  ftupid,  or  deprived  of  intelled,  uninitiated.  He 
further  faid,  that  the  intemperate  and  uncovered  nature  of  that  part  of  the 
foul  in  which  the  defires  are  contained  was  like  a  pierced  tub,  through  its 
infatiable  greedinefs.  But  this  man,  Callicles,  evinced,  diredtly  contrary  to 
you,  that  of  fuch  as  were  in  Hades  (which  he  called  aeldes ,  or  the  invifible) 
thofe  were  mold  miferable  who  were  not  initiated,  and  that  their  employ¬ 
ment  confifted  in  carrying  water  to  a  pierced  tub  in  a  limilarly  pierced  fieve. 
The  fieve,  therefore,  as  he  who  fpoke  with  me  faid,  is  the  foul.  But  he 
affimilated  the  foul  of  the  unwife  to  a  fieve,  becaufe,  as  this  is  full  of  holes, 
fo  their  foul  is  unable  to  contain  any  thing,  through  incredulity  and  oblivion. 
Thefe  aflertions  may,  indeed,  in  a  certain  refpedt,  be  very  juftly  confidered 
as  unufual;  but  they  evince  what  I  with  to  ffiow  you,  if  I  could  but  perfuade 
you  to  change  your  opinion,  that,  inftead  of  having  an  infatiable  and  intem¬ 
perate  life,  you  would  choofe  one  that  is  moderate,  and  which  is  fuffi- 
ciently  and  abundantly  replete  with  things  perpetually  prefent.  But  can  I  in 
any  refpeft  perfuade  you  ?  And  will  you,  changing  your  opinion,  fay  that 
the  moderate  are  more  happy  than  the  intemperate  ?  Or  fhall  I  not  at  all 
perfuade  you  ?  And  will  you  nothing  the  more  alter  your  opinion,  though  I 
ihould  deliver  in  fables  many  things  of  this  kind  ? 

Cal.  You  have  fpoken  this  more  truly,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  come,  I  will  exhibit  to  you  another  image  from  the  fame  gym- 
nafium,  as  that  which  I  juft  now  exhibited  to  you.  For  confider,  whether 
you  would  fpeak  in  this  manner  concerning  the  life  of  a  temperate  and  in¬ 
temperate  man, — I  mean,  as  if  two  men  had  each  of  them  many  tubs  ;  and 
that  the  tubs  belonging  to  one  of  thefe  were  entire  and  full,  one  of  wine, 
another  of  honey,  a  third  of  milk,  and  many  others  of  them  with  a  multitude 
of  many  other  things.  Likewife,  that  each  of  thefe  various  liquors  was  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  was  procured  with  many  labours  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  Let  us  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  this  man  whofe  tubs  are  thus  full 
neither  draws  any  liquor  from  them,  nor  is  at  all  concerned  about  them,  but, 
with  refpeft  to  them,  is  at  reft.  Let  it  be  poffible  alfo  to  procure  liquors  for 
the  other,  though  with  difficulty;  but  let  his  veffels  be  pierced,  and  defective, 
and  let  him  always  be  compelled,  both  night  and  day,  to  fill  them,  or,  if  he 
does  not,  to  fuffer  the  moft  extreme  pain.  Will  you  therefore  fay,  lince  fuch 
is  the  life  of  each,  that  the  life  of  the  intemperate  is  more  happy  than  that 
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of  the  moderate  man  ?  Can  I  in  any  refped  perfuade  yon  by  thefe  things^ 
that  a  moderate  is  better  than  an  intemperate  life  ?  Or  fhall  I  not  perfuade 
you  ? 

Cal.  You  will  not  perfuade  me,  Socrates.  For  he  whofe  veffel  is  full 
has  not  any  pleafure  whatever :  but  this  is,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  to  live  like  a 
ftone,  when  once  filled,  neither  rejoicing  nor  grieving  i  but  living  pleafantly 
confifts  in  an  abundant  influx. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  therefore  neceffary,  if  there  is  an  influx  of  many  things, 
that  there  fhould  alfo  be  an  abundant  efflux?  and  that  there  fhould  be  cer¬ 
tain  large  holes  as  paffages  for  the  effluxions  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  On  the  contrary,  therefore,  you  fpeak  of  a  certain  life  of  the  bird 
called  Charadrius,  and  not  of  that  of  a  dead  body,  or  a  ftone.  But  tell  me, 
do  you  fpeak  of  any  fuch  thing  as  the  being  hungry,  and,  when  hungry,  of 
eating  ? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  of  the  being  thirfty,  and,  when  thirfty,  of  drinking  ? 

Cal.  I  fay  fo  ;  and  Jikewife  that  he  who  poffeffes  all  other  defires,  and  is 
able  to  fatisfy  them,  will  live  rejoicing  in  a  happy  manner. 

Soc.  Well  done,  O  beft  of  men!  Proceed  as  you  have  begun,  and  do 
not  be  hindered  by  fhame.  But  it  is  likewife  requisite,  as  it  feems,  that  nei¬ 
ther  fhould  I  be  reftrained  by  fhame.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  inform  me 
whether  he  who  is  fcabby,  and  itches,  who  has  abundantly  the  power  of, 
and  paffes  his  life  in,  fcratching,  lives  happily? 

Cal.  How  abfurd  you  are,  Socrates,  and  perfectly  vulgar  !' 

Soc.  Hence  it  is,  Callicles,  that  I  have  aftonifhed  Polus  and  Gorgias,  and 
made  them  afhamed.  But  do  not  you  be  aftonifhed,  nor  afhamed  :  for  you 
are  brave  :  but  only  anfwer. 

Cal.  I  fay,  then,  that  he  who  fcratches  himfelf  lives  pleafantly. 

Soc.  Does  he  not,  therefore,  live  happily,  if  he  lives  pleafantly  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  I  again  afkyou,  whether  this  will  be  the  cafe  if  he  only  itches  in  his 
head,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  See,  Callicles,  what  you  fhould  anfwer,  if 
any  one  afks  you  refpeffing  all  the  parts  of  the  body  in  fucceffion.  And  all 
the  parts  being  thus  affedted,  would  not,  in  fhort,  this  life  of  catamites  be 
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dire,  bafe,  and  miferable  ?  Or  will  you  alfo  dare  to  call  thefe  happy,  if  they 
poffefs  in  abundance  what  they  require  ? 

Cal.  Are  you  not  afhamed,  Socrates,  to  bring  the  difcourfe  to  things  of 
this  kind  ? 

Soe.  Do  I  bring  it  hither,  O  generous  man  ?  Or  does  not  he  rather,  who 
fays  in  fo  fhamelefs  a  manner,  that  fuch  as  rejoice,  however  they  may  rejoice, 
are  happy  and  does  not  define  what  pleafures  are  good,  and  what  are  evil? 
But  further  ftill,  now  tell  me,,  whether  you  fay  that  the  plealant  and  the 
good  are  the  fame  :  or  that  there  is  fomething  pleafant  which  is  not  good  ? 

Cal.  But  my  affertion  would  not  diffent  from  itfelf,  if  that  which  I  fay 
is  different  I  fhould  alfo  fay  is  the  fame. 

Soc.  You  fubvert,  Callicles,  what  was  faid  in  the  firft  part  of  our  dif¬ 
courfe  ;  nor  can  you  any  longer  lufficiently  inveftigate  things  with  me,  if  you 
fpeak  contrary  to  your  opinion.. 

Cal.  But  you,  Socrates,  do  the  fame.. 

Soc.  Neither,  therefore,  do  I,  nor  you,  ad  rightly  in  fo  doing.  But, 
0  bleffed  man,,  fee  whether  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  rejoice  in  perfedion. 
For  many  bafe  confequences,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things,  appear  to 
attend  the  particulars  which  I  juft  now  ohfcurely  fignified,.  if  they  fhould 
take  place. 

Gal.  It  is  as  you  think,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  do  you  in  reality,  Callicles,  ftrenuoufly  affert  thefe  things? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  Let  us,  therefore,  enter  on  the  difcuffion,  as  if  you  were  ferious. 

Cal.  And  extremely  fo. 

Soc.  Come,  then,  fince  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  divide  as  follows  :  Do  you 
call  fcience  any  thing  ? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  did  you  not  juft  now  fay,  that  there  is  a  certain  fortitude,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fcience  ? 

Cal.  I  did  fay  fo. 

Soc.  You  fpoke,  therefore,  of  thefe  two,  as  if  fortitude  was  fomethino- 
different  from  fcience. 

Cal.  Very  much  fo, 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Are  pleafure  and  fcience  the  fame,  or  different  ? 

Cal. 
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Cal.  They  are  certainly  different,  O  moft  wife  man. 

Soc.  Is  fortitude  alfo  different  from  pleafure  ? 

Cal.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Come,  then,  that  we  may  remember  thefe  things,  viz.  that  Callicles 
of  Acharne  faid  that  the  pleafant  and  the  good  are  the  fame  ;  but  that  fci- 
ence  and  fortitude  are  both  different  from  each  other  and  the  good ;  and  that 
Socrates  of  Alopecia  did  not  affent  to  thefe  things.  Or  did  he  affent  to 
them  ? 

Cal.  He  did  not  affent. 

Soc.  But  I  think  that  neither  will  Callicles  when  he  rightly  beholds 
himfelf.  For  tell  me,  do  you  not  think  that  thofe  who  do  well  are  affedled 
in  a  manner  entirely  contrary  to  thofe  who  do  ill  ? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  If  thefe,  therefore,  are  contrary  to  each  other,  muff  they  not  necef- 
farily  fubfiff  in  the  fame  manner  as  health  and  difeafe  ?  For,  certainly,  a 
man  is  not  at  the  fame  time  well  and  difeafed,  nor  at  the  fame  time  liberated 
from  health  and  difeafe. 

Cal.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Soc.  Taking  any  part  of  the  body  you  pleafe,  as,  for  inftance,  the  eyes, 
confider  whether  fome  man  is  difeafed  with  an  ophthalmy. 

Cal.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  He  certainly  is  not,  if  at  the  fame  time  his  eyes  are  well. 

Cal.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  But  what?  When  he  is  liberated  from  the  ophthalmy,  is  he  then  alfo 
liberated  from  the  health  of  his  eyes,  and,  laffly,  at  the  fame  time  liberated 
from  both  ? 

Cal.  In  the  leaff  degree. 

Soc.  For  I  think  this  would  be  wonderful  and  abfurd.  Or  would  it  not? 

Cal.  Very  much  fo. 

Soc.  But  I  think  he  will  alternately  receive  one,  and  lofe  the  other. 

Cal.  So  I  fay. 

Soc.  And  will  he  not,  therefore,  in  a  fimilar  manner  receive  and  lofe 
ffrength  and  weaknefs  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

So  Co  And  fwiftnefs  and  flownefs  ? 
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Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  with  refpedl  to  things  good,  and  felicity,  and  the  contraries  of 
thefe  things,  evil  and  infelicity,  will  he  alternately  receive  and  be  liberated 
from  each  of  thefe  ? 

.  Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  we  fhould  find  certain  things  from  which  a  man  is  at 
the  fame  time  liberated,  and  which  he  at  the  fame  time  pofTeffes,  certainly 
thefe  would  not  be  good  and  evil.  Do  we  mutually  affent  to  thefe  things  ? 
Well  confider,  and  anfwer  me. 

Cal.  But  I  affent  in  a  tranfcendent  degree. 

Soc.  Let  us  then  recur  to  what  we  affented  to  before.  Do  you  fay  that 
to  be  hungry  is  pleafant,  or  troublefome?  I  fay,  to  be  hungry. 

Cal.  That  it  is  troublefome. 

Soc.  But  it  is  pleafant  for  him  who  is  hungry  to  eat  ? 

Cal.  It  is. 

Soc.  I  underfland  you  :  but  to  be  hungry  you  fay  is  troublefome.  Do 
you  not  ? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  is  it  not  likewife  troublefome  to  be  thirfly  ? 

Cal.  Very  much  fo. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  fhall  I  afk  you  any  more  queflions  ?  Or  do 
you  acknowledge  that  all  indigence  and  defire  is  troublefome  ? 

Cal.  I  do  acknowledge  it :  but  do  not  afk  me. 

Soe.  Be  it  fb.  But  do  you  fay  it  is  any  thing  elfe  than  pleafant,  for  a 
man  who  is  thirfly  to  drink  ? 

Cal.  I  fay  it  is  nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  In  this  thing,  therefore,  which  you  fpeak  of,  to  be  thirfly  is,  doubt- 
iefs,,  painful,.  Is  it  not  ? 

Cal.  It  is. 

Soc.  But  is  not  to  drink  a  repletion  of  indigence,  and  a  pleafure  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  therefore  fay  that  drinking  is  attended  with  joy  ? 

Cal.,  Very  much  fo. 

Soc.  And  do  you  not  fay  that  to  be  thirfly  is  painful? 

Cal. 
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Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  perceive  what  follows?  I  mean,  that  you  fay  he 
who  is  in  pain  at  the  fame  time  rejoices,  when  you  fay  that  he  who  is  thirfty 
drinks.  Or  does  not  this  happen  together,  according  to  the  fame  place  and 
time,  whether  you  conflder  the  foul  or  the  body  ?  For  I  think  it  is  of  no 
confequence  which  of  thefe  you  coniider.  Are  thefe  things  fo,  or  not  ? 

Cal.  They  are. 

Soc.  But  you  fay  it  is  impoilible  that  he  who  is  happy  ftiould  at  the  fame 
time  be  unhappy. 

Cal.  I  do  fay  fo. 

Soc.  But  you  have  granted  that  he  who  is  difquieted  may  rejoice. 

Cal.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  To  rejoice,  therefore,  is  not  felicity,  nor  to  be  difquieted,  infelicity  ? 
So  that  the  pleafant  is  fomething  different  from  the  good  ? 

Cal.  I  know  not  what  thefe  particulars  are,  Socrates,  which  you  fophifti- 
cally  devife. 

Soc.  You  know,  though  you  pretend  not,  Callicles.  In  confequence  of 
trifling,  too,  you  proceed  to  what  was  before  faid  ;  that  you  may  know  how 
wife  you  are  that  admonifh  me.  Does  not  each  of  us  at  the  fame  time  ceafe 
from  being  thirfty,  and  at  the  fame  time  receive  pleafure  from  drinking  ? 

Cal.  I  do  not  know  what  you  fay. 

Gorg.  By  no  means,  Callicles,  adf  in  this  manner ;  but  anfwer  at  leaft  for 
our  fakes,  that  the  difcourfe  may  be  brought  to  a  conclufton. 

Cal.  But  this  is  always  the  way  with  Socrates,  Gorgias,  viz.  he  afks  and 
confutes  trifling  things,  and  fuch  as  are  of  no  worth. 

Gorg.  But  of  what  confequence  is  this  to  you?  This  is  altogether  no 
concern  of  yours;  but  fuffer  Socrates  to  argue  in  whatever  manner  he 
pleafes. 

Cal.  Afk,  then,  fince  Gorgias  thinks  proper,  thefe  trifling  and  vile  quef- 
tions. 

Soc.  You  are  happy,  Callicles,  becaufe  you  are  initiated  in  great  myfte- 
ries  prior  to  the  fmall :  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  lawful.  Anfwer  me,  there¬ 
fore,  the  queftion  which  you  left  unanfwered,  viz.  whether  each  of  us  does 
not  at  the  fame  time  ceafe  to  be  thirfty,  and  to  receive  delight  ? 
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Cal.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  And  with  refpedt  to  hunger,  and  other  defires,  do  we  not  at  the  fame 
time  ccafe  to  feel  them,  and  to  receive  delight  ? 

Cal.  We  do. 

Soc.  Do  we  not,  therefore,  at  one  and  the  fame  time  experience  a  ceffa- 
tion  of  pains  and  pleafures  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  we  do  not  at  one  and  the  fame  time  experience  a  ceffation  of 
things  good  and  evil,  as  you  did  acknowledge  :  but  now  do  you  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  ? 

Cal.  I  do.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc.  That  things  good  are  not  the  fame  with  fuch  as  are  pleafant,  nor 
things  evil  with  fuch  as  procure  moleftation.  For,  from  thefe  we  are  libe¬ 
rated  at  once,  but  not  from  thofe,  becaufe  they  are  different.  How,  there¬ 
fore,  can  things  pleafant  be  the  fame  with  fuch  as  are  good,  or  things  trou- 
blefome  with  fuch  as  are  evil  ?  But,  if  you  pleafe,  confider  the  affair  thus  : 
for  I  think  that  neither  in  this  will  you  accord  with  yourfelf.  Confider  now. 
Do  you  not  call  the  good  good,  from  the  prefence  of  good  things,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  you  call  thofe  beautiful  to  whom  beauty  is  prefent  ? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Do  you  call  thofe  good  men  who  are  foolifh  and  timid  ? 
For  you  did  not  julf  now ;  but  you  faid  that  good  men  were  brave  and  pru¬ 
dent.  Or  do  you  not  call  the  brave  and  prudent,  good  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Have  you  ever  feen  a  ftupid  boy  rejoicing? 

Cal.  I  have. 

Soc.  And  have  you  not  alfo  feen  a  ftupid  man  rejoicing  ? 

Cal.  I  think  I  have.  But  to  what  purpofe  is  this  ? 

Soc.  To  none:  but  anfwer. 

Cal.  I  have  feen  fuch  a  one. 

Soc.  But  have  you  feen  a  man  endued  with  intellect  grieving  and  re¬ 
joicing  ? 

Cal.  I  fay  I  have. 

Soc.  But  which  rejoice  and  grieve  the  more  ;  the  wife,  or  the  foolifh  ? 
VOL.  IV.  3H  Cal. 
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Cal.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference. 

Soc.  This  is  fufficient.  But  have  you  ever  in  war  feen  a  coward  ? 

Cal.  Undoubtedly  I  have. 

Soc.  What  then  ?  On  the  departure  of  the  enemies,  which  have  appeared 
to  you  to  rejoice  the  more,  cowards  or  the  brave  ? 

Cal.  Both  have  appeared  to  me  to  rejoice  more  :  or,  if  not,  certainly  in 
nearly  the  fame  degree. 

Soc.  It  is  of  no  confequence.  Cowards,  therefore,  alfo  rejoice? 

Cal.  And  very  much  fo. 

'Soc.  And  thofe  that  are  flupid,  likewife,  as  it  feems  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  But,  when  enemies  approach,  docowards  only  grieve?  or  is  this  alfo 
the  cafe  with  the  brave  ? 

Cal.  With  both. 

Soc.  Do  they,  therefore,  fimilarly  grieve  ? 

Cal.  Perhaps  cowards  grieve  more. 

Soc.  But,  when  the  enemies  depart,  do  they  rejoice  more  ? 

Cal.  Perhaps  fo. 

Soc.  Do  not,  therefore,  as  you  fay,  the  ffupid  and  the  wife,  cowards  and 
the  brave,  fimilarly  grieve  and  rejoice,  but  cowards  more  than  the  brave  ? 
Cal.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  But  the  wife  and  brave  are  good,  but  cowards  and  the  flupid,  bad  ? 

Cal.  They  are. 

Soc.  The  good  and  the  bad,  therefore,  rejoice  and  grieve  fimilarly  ? 

Cal.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  Are,  therefore,  the  good  and  the  bad  fimilarly  good  and  bad?  or  are 
the  good  yet  more  good,  and  the  bad  more  bad  ? 

Cal.  But,  by  Jupiter,  I  do  not  know  what  you  fay. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  faid  the  good  were  good,  through  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  things  good,  and  the  bad  through  the  prefence  of  things  evil  ?  And 
that  pleafures  were  good  things,  and  pains  bad  ? 

Cal.  I  do  know  it. 

Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  good  things,  viz.  pleafures,  prefent  with  thofe 
that  rejoice,  if  they  rejoice  ? 
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Cal.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  thofe  that  rejoice  good,  in  confequence  of  things 
good  being  prefent  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  what?  Are  not  things  evil,  viz.  pains,  prefent  with  thofe  that 
are  difquieted  ? 

Cal.  They  are  prefent. 

Soc.  But  do  you  not  fay  that  the  evil  are  evil,  through  the  prefence  of 
things  evil  ?  Or  do  you  no  longer  fay  fo  ? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  Thofe,  therefore,  that  rejoice,  are  good;  but  thofe  that  are  difquieted 
are  evil  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  thofe  that  are  more  fo,  more,  but  thofe  that  are  lefs  fo,  lefs  ? 
and  thofe  that  are  fimilarly  fo,  fimilarly  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  Do  you  fay,  therefore,  that  the  wife  and  the  ftupid  rejoice  and  grieve 
fimilarly ;  and  that  this  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  cowards  and  the  brave  ? 
Or  that  cowards  rejoice  and  grieve  more  than  the  brave  ? 

Cal.  I  do.  \ 

Soc.  Collect,  therefore,  in  common  with  me,  what  vill  be  the  confe¬ 
quence  of  what  we  have  alfented  to.  For,  as  it  is  faid,  it  is  beautiful  to 
fpeak  and  conlider  twice,  and  even  thrice,  beautiful  things.  Do  we  fay, 
then,  that  he  who  is  prudent  and  brave  is  good,  or  not  ? 

Cal.  We  do. 

Soc.  But  that  he  is  a  bad  man  who  is  ftupid  and  a  coward  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  again,  that  he  who  rejoices  is  good? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  that  he  is  a  bad  man  who  is  difquieted  ? 

Cal.  Necefiarily  fo. 

Soc.  Likewife,  that  to  be  difquieted,  and  rejoice,  are  fimilarly  good  and 
evil ;  but  perhaps  more  evil  than  good  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  Does  not,  therefore,  a  bad  man  become  fimilarly  bad  and  good,  with 
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the  good  man,  or  even  more  good  ?  Do  not  thefe  things  follow,  and  like- 
wife  thofe  prior  things,  if  any  one  fays  that  the  fame  things  are  pleafant 
and  good  ?  Are  not  thefe  confequences  necelfary,  Callicles? 

Cal.  A  while  ago,  Socrates,  I  faid  that  I  Mened  and  alfented  to  vou, 
confidering  that  if  any  one  grants  you  any  thing,  though  in  jeft,  this  you 
gladly  lay  hold  of  after  the  manner  of  lads.  Juft  as  if  you  could  think  that 
either  I  or  any  other  perfon  did  not  believe  that  fome  pleafures  are  better 
and  others  worfe. 

Soc.  Hey-day,  Callicles,  how  crafty  you  are !  And  you  ufe  me  as  if  I 
were  a  boy ;  at  one  time  afferting  that  thefe  things  fubfift  in  this  manner, 
and  at  another  in  a  different  manner ;  and  thus  deceiving  me.  Though 
from  the  firft,  I  did  not  think  that  I  fhould  be  voluntarily  deceived  by  you, 
becaufe  you  are  my  friend.  But  now  I  am  deceived.  And  now,  as  it  feems, 
it  is  neceffary,  according  to  the  antient  proverb,  that  I  fliould  make  good  ufe 
of  the  prefent  opportunity,  and  receive  what  you  give.  But  it  appears  that 
what  you  now  fay  is  this,  that  with  refped  to  pleafures  fome  are  good,  and 
others  bad.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  Are,  therefore,  the  profitable  good,  but  the  noxious  evil  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fr*. 

Soc.  And  are  ti°  ft  profitable  which  accomplifh  a  certain  good,  but  thoft 
evil,  which  effed  a  certain  evil  ? 

Cal.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  fpeak  of  fuch  things  as  the  following ;  as,  for 
inftance,  in  the  body,  thofe  pleafures  of  eating  and  drinking  which  we  juft 
now  fpoke  of ;  and  do  you  think  that  if  fome  of  thefe  produce  in  the  body 
health  or  ftrength,  or  fome  other  corporeal  virtue,  they  are  good,  but  that  the 
contraries  of  thefe  are  evil  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  in  like  manner,  with  refped  to  pains,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
fome  are  worthy,  and  others  bafe  ? 

Cal.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  fuch  pleafures  and  pains  as  are  worthy,  to  be 
chofen  and  embraced  ? 

Cal,  Entirely  fo, 
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Soc.  But  fucb  as  are  bafe,  not  ? 

Cal.  It  is  evident. 

Soc.  For  it  appeared,  if  you  remember,  that  all  things  are  done  by  us,  viz. 
by  me  and  Polus,  for  the  fake  of  things  good.  Does  it,  therefore,  appear  alfo 
to  you,  that  the  good  is  the  end  of  all  a&ions  ?  Likewife,  that  all  other  things 
ought  to  be  done  for  its  fake  ;  but  that  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  for  the  fake  of 
other  things  ?  Will  you  then  make  a  third  with  us  in  the  fame  opinion  ?  • 

Cal.  I  will. 

Soc.  Both  other  things,  therefore,  and  fuch  as  are  pleafant,  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  fake  of  things  good,  but  not  things  good  for  the  fake  of  fuch  as 
are  pleafant? 

Cal„  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Is  every  man,  therefore,  able  to  choofe  fuch  pleafant  things  as  are 
good,  and  likewife  fuch  as  are  evil  ?  Or  muft  this  be  the  province  of  a  man 
endued  with  art  ? 

Cal.  Of  a  man  endued  with  art,. 

Soc.  But  let  us  again  recall  to  our  memory  what  I  faid  to  Polus  and 
Gorgias,  For  I  faid  (if  you  remember)  that  there  were  certain  preparations, 
fome  as  far  as  pleafure,  preparing  this  alone,  but  ignorant  of  the  better  and 
the  worfc  but  others  that  knew  the  nature  both  of  good  and  evil.  I  like¬ 
wife  placed  among  the  preparations  refpe&ing  pleafures,  cooking  as  a  Ikill 
pertaining  to  the  body,  but  not  an  art ;  but  among  the  preparations  refpedt- 
ing  the  good  I  placed  the  medicinal  art.  And,  by  Jupiter,  the  guardian 
of  friendfhip,  Callicles,  do  not  think  that  you  ought  to  jeft  with  me,  nor 
anfwer  me  cafually  contrary  to  your  opinion,  nor  again  receive  my  aftertions 
as  if  I  was  in  jeft.  For  you  fee  that  our  difcourfe  is  about  this,  after  what 
manner  it  is  proper  to  live,  than  w'hich,  what  can  any  man  endued  with 
the  fmalleft  degree  of  intelledt  more  ferioufly  difcufs  ?  I  mean,  whether  we 
fhould  adopt  that  mode  of  life  to  which  you  exhort  me,  engaging  in  fuch 
employments  of  a  man,  as  fpeaking  among  the  people,  cultivating  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  managing  political  affairs,  after  the  manner  which  you  adopt ; 
or  whether  we  Ihould  betake  ourfelves  to  a  philofophic  life,  and  confider 
what  it  is  in  which  it  differs  from  the  former  life.  Perhaps,  therefore,  as  I 
juft  now  faid,  it  is  beft  to  make  a  divifion  ;  and  after  we  have  divided,  and 
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affented  to  each  other,  to  confider,  if  thefe  two  fpecies  of  life  have  an 
exigence,  in  what  they  differ  from  each  other,  and  which  of  them  ought  to 
be  purfued.  But  perhaps  you  do  not  yet  underfland  what  I  fay. 

Cal.  I  do  not. 

Soc.  But  I  will  fpeak  to  you  dill  more  clearly.  Since  you  and  I  have 
agreed  that  there  is  fomething  good,  and  likewife  fomething  pleafant,  and 
that  the  pleafant  is  different  from  the  good,  but  that  in  each  of  them  there 
is  a  certain  exercife  and  preparation  of  acquifition,  one  being  the  hunting 
after  the  pleafant,  and  the  other  of  the  good ;  do  you,  in  the  firft  place, 
grant  me  this,  or  do  you  not  grant  it  ? 

Cal.  I  do  grant  it. 

Soc.  But  come,  confent  with  me  in  what  I  laid  to  thefe  men,  if  I  then 
appeared  to  you  to  fpeak  the  truth.  But  I  faid  that  cooking  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  an  art,  but  (kill;  and  that  medicine  is  an  art.  For  I  faid  that 
medicine  confiders  the  nature  of  that  which  it  cures,  and  the  caufe  of  the 
things  which  it  does,  and  that  it  is  able  to  give  an  account  of  each  of  thefe : 
but  that  cooking  very  inartificially  proceeds  to  pleafure,  to  which  all  its 
attention  is  di reded,  neither  confidering  in  any  refped  the  nature  nor  the 
caufe  of  pleafure,  but  being  entirely  irrational,  numbering  nothing  (as  I 
may  fay),  depending  wholly  on  ufe  and  (kill,  and  only  preferving  the  memory 
of  that  which  ufually  takes  place,  by  which  alfo  it  may  impart  pleafures. 
In  the  fir  if  place,  therefore,  confider  whether  thefe  things  appear  to  you  to 
have  been  fufiieiently  faid,  and  that  there  are  alfo  certain  other  ffudies  of 
this  kind  refpeding  the  foul,  fome  of  which  depend  on  art,  and  beftow  a 
certain  attention  to  that  which  is  bed  in  the  foul ;  but  others  negled  this, 
confidering,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cooking  with  refped  to  the  body,  only  the 
pleafure  of  the  foul,  and  in  what  manner  it  may  be  procured  ;  neither  con¬ 
fidering  which  is  the  better  or  the  vrorfe  of  pleafures,  nor  attending  to  any 
thing  el'fe  than  gratification  only,  whether  it  is  better  or  worfe.  For  to  me, 
Caliicles,  thefe  things  appear  to  take  place  ;  and  I  fay  that  a  thing  of  this 
kind  is  flattery,  both  refpeding  body  and  foul,  and  any  thing  elfe  the  plea¬ 
fure  of  which  is  feduloufly  attended  to  by  any  one,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  better  and  the  worfe.  But  whether  do  you  entertain  the 
fame  opinion  refpeding  thefe  things  with  us,  or  do  you  oppofe  them? 
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Cal.  I  do  not,  but  grant  them,  that  jour  difcourfe  may  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  I  may  gratify  Gorgias  here. 

Soc.  But  whether  does  this  take  place  refpedling  one  foul,  but  not  refpefl- 
ing  two  and  foanv  fouls  ? 

Cal.  It  does  not.  But  it  takes  place  refpedling  both  two  and  many  fouls. 

Soc.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  lawful  to  gratify  fouls  collected  together, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  what  is  bed  ? 

Cal.  I  think  fo. 

Soc.  Can  you,  therefore,  tell  me  what  thofe  fludies  are  which  effeft  this  ? 
Or  rather,  if  you  are  willing,  on  my  alking,  affent  to  whichever  appears  to 
you  to  be  one  of  thefe,  but  to  that  which  does  not  do  not  affent.  And,  in 
the  firffc  place,  let  us  confider  the  piper’s  art.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  to 
be  a  thing  of  this  kind,  Callicles ;  viz.  which  only  purfues  our  pleafure, 
but  cares  for  nothin g  elfe  ? 

Cal.  It  does  appear  to  me. 

Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  all  fuch  ftudies  as  thefe  like  the  harper’s  art  in 
contefts  } 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Does  not  the  erudition  of  choirs,  and  the  dithvrambic 
poefy,  appear  to  you  to  be  a  thing  of  this  kind  ?  Or  do  you  think  that 
Cinefias  1  the  fon  of  Meles  is  in  the  fmalleft  degree  folicitous  that  he  may 
fay  any  thing  by  which  his  hearers  may  become  better  ?  Or  is  he  not  rather 
folicitous  about  that  which  may  gratify  the  crowd  of  fpe&ators  ? 

Cal.  It  is  evident,  Socrates,  that  this  latter  is  the  cafe  refpedling  Cinefias. 

Soc.  But  what  with  refpedt  to  his  father  Meles  ?  Does  he  appear  to  you 
to  play  on  the  harp,  looking  to  that  which  is  beft  ?  Or  does  not  he  alfo  regard 
that  which  is  moil  pleafant?  For  in  finging  he  pleafingly  pains  the  fpe&ators. 
But  confider,  does  not  the  whole  of  the  harper’s  art,  and  dithyrambic  poefv, 
appear  to  you  to  have  been  invented  for  the  fake  of  pleafure  ? 

Cal.  To  me  it  does. 

Soc.  But  what  of  the  venerable  and  wonderful  poefy  of  tragedy  ?  What 
does  it  ftrive  to  accomplifh  ?  Do  its  endeavour  and  ftudy,  as  appears  to 
you,  alone  confifl  in  gratifying  fpedlators  ?  or  alfo  in  flriving  not  to  fay 
any  thing  which  may  be  pleafing  and  grateful  to  them,  but  at  the  fame 
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time  bafe ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  happens  to  be  unpleafant  and  ufeful,  this  it 
may  fay  and  fing,  whether  it  gratifies  the  fpe£lators  or  not?  According  tox 
which  of  thefe  modes  does  the  poefy  of  tragedy  appear  to  you  to  confift  ? 

Cal.  It  is  evident,  Socrates,  that  it  is  more  impelled  to  pleafure,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  fpe£iators. 

Soc.  Did  we  not,  therefore,  Callicles,  juft  now  fay  that  a  thing  of  this 
kind  is  flattery? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Come  then,  if  any  one  fhould  take  from  all  poefy,  melody,  rhythm, 
and  meafure,  would  any  thing  elfe  than  difcourfes  remain  ? 

Cal.  Necefiarily  nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  thefe  difcourfes  delivered  to  a  great  multitude 
of  people? 

Cal.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  Poefy,  therefore,  is  a  certain  popular  fpeech.  Or  do  not  poets 
appear  to  you  to  employ  rhetoric  in  the  theatres  ? 

Cal.  To  me  they  do. 

Soc.  Now,  therefore,  we  have  found  a  certain  rhetoric  among  a  people 
conflfting  of  boys,  and  at  the  fame  time  women  and  men,  flaves  and  the 
free-born;  and  which  we  do  not  altogether  approve.  For  we  faid  that  it 
was  adulation. 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  that  rhetoric  is,  which  fubfifts 
among  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  people  conflfting  of  free-born  men  in 
other  cities  ?  Do  the  rhetoricians  appear  to  you  always  to  fpeak  with  a  view 
to  that  which  is  beft,  directing  their  attention  to  this,  that  the  citizens  through 
their  difcourfes  may  become  the  beft  of  men  ?  Or  are  they  alfo  impelled  to 
the  gratification  of  the  citizens  ?  and,  negledling  public  for  the  fake  of  private 
advantage,  do  they  converfe  with  the  people  as  with  boys,  alone  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  gratify  them,  without  being  in  the  leaft  concerned  whether  through 
this  they  become  better  or  worfe  ? 

Cal.  This  which  you  afk  is  not  a  Ample  thing.  For  fome  rhetoricians 
are  folicitous  in  what  they  fay  for  the  good  of  the  citizens :  but  others  are 
fuch  as  you  reprefent  them. 

Soc.  It  is  fufficient.  For,  if  this  alfo  is  twofold,  one  part  of  it  will  be 
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adulation,  and  bafe  harangue;  but  the  other,  which  caufes  the  fouls  of  the 
citizens  to  become  moft  excellent,  will  be  beautiful ;  and  will  always  drive 
to  fpeak  fuch  things  as  are  bed,  whether  they  are  more  pleafant  or  more 
unpleafant  to  the  ;hearers.  But  you  never  have  feen  this  kind  of  rhetoric. 
Or,  if  you  can  fay  that  fome  one  of  the  rhetoricians  is  a  character  of  this 
kind,  why  have  you  not  informed  me  who  he  is  ? 

Gal.  But,  by  Jupiter,  I  cannot  indance  to  you  any  rhetorician  of  the 
prefent  day. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Can  you  indance  any  one  of  the  antient  rhetoricians, 
who  was  the  means  of  rendering  the  Athenians  better,  after  he  began  to 
harangue  them,  when  previous  to  this  they  had  been  worfe  ?  For  I  do  not 
know  who  fuch  a  one  is. 

Cal.  But  what?  Have  you  not  heard  that  Themidocles  was  a  good 
man,  and  likewife  Cimon  and  Miltiades,  and  Pericles  here,  who  died  lately, 
and  whofe  harangues  you  alfo  have  heard  ? 

Soc.  Yes;  if  that  virtue,  Callicles,  which  you  before  fpoke  of  is  true,  viz. 
for  a  man  to  replenifh  both  his  own  defires  and  thofe  of  others.  But  if  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  but,  as  we  were  afterwards  compelled  to  confefs,  thofe  defires 
are  to  be  embraced,  the  replenifhing  of  which  renders  a  man  better,  but  not 
thofe  which  render  him  worfe,  and  if  there  is  a  certain  art  of  this,  as  we  alfo 
acknowledged,  can  you  fay  that  any  one  of  thefe  was  a  man  of  this  kind  ? 

Cal.  I  have  not  any  thing  to  fay. 

Soc.  But  if  you  feek  in  a  becoming  manner  you  will  find.  Let  us  how¬ 
ever,  fedately  confidering,  fee  if  any  one  of  thefe  was  a  character  of  this  kind. 
Is  it  not  true  that  a  good  man,  who  fays  what  he  fays  with  a  view  to  the  heft, 
does  not  fpeak  cafually,  but  looking  to  fomething  ?  in  the  fame  manner  as 
all  other  artifts,  each  of  whom  regards  his  own  work,  and  does  not  rafhly 
choole  what  he  introduces  to  his  work,  but  fo  that  the  fubjedt  of  his  opera¬ 
tion  may  have  a  certain  form — as,  for  inftance,  if  you  are  willing  to  look 
to  painters,  architects,  fihipwright.s,  and  all  other  artificers,  and  to  conlider 
how,  whichever  of  them  you  pleafe,  places  whatever  he  places  in  a  certain 
order,  and  compels  one  thing  to  be  adapted  to  and  harmonize  with  another, 
until  the  whole  thing  is  conflituted  with  regularity  and  ornament.  And 
indeed,  both  other  artificers,  and  thofe  which  I  juft  now  mentioned,  who 
are  employed  about  the  body,  viz,  the  matters  of  gymnaftic,  and  phvficians, 
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adorn  in  a  certain  refpeft,  and  orderly  difpofe  the  body.  Do  we  grant  that 
this  is  the  cafe,  or  not  ? 

Cal.  It  is  the  cafe. 

Soc.  A  houfe,  therefore,  when  it  acquires  order  and  ornament,  will  be  a 
good  houfe,  but  a  bad  one,  when  it  is  without  order  ? 

Cal.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  And  Will  not  this  in  like  manner  be  the  cafe  with  a  fhip  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  may  we  not  affert  the  fame  things  alfo  refpe&ing  our  bodies  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  what  with  refpedf  to  the  foul  ?  Will  it  be  in  a  good  condition, 
when  it  acquires  diforder,  or  when  it  acquires  a  certain  order  and  ornament  ? 

Cal.  It  is  neceflary,  from  what  has  been  laid,  to  grant  that  the  latter  muft 
be  the  cafe. 

Soc.  What  then,  in  the  body,  is  the  name  of  that  which  fubfifls  from 
order  and  ornament  ?  Perhaps  you  will  fay  it  is  health  and  flrength. 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  what  again  is  the  name  of  that  which  fubfifls  in  the  foul  from 
order  and  ornament  ?  Endeavour  to  find  and  mention  it,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former  name. 

Cal.  But  why  do  not  you  fay  what  it  is,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  If  you  had  rather,  I  will.  But,  if  I  fpeak  well,  do  you  affent  to  me  ; 
if  not,  confute,  and  do  not  indulge  me.  To  me  then  it  appears  that  the 
name  belonging  to  the  orderly  difpofition  of  the  body  is  the  healthful,  from 
which  health  and  every  other  virtue  of  the  body  are  produced  in  the  body. 
Is  it  fo,  or  not  ? 

Cal.  It  is. 

Soc.  But  the  name  belonging  to  the  orderly  difpofition  and  ornament  of 
the  foul  is  the  legitimate  and  law  ;  whence  alfo  iouls  become  legitimate  and 
adorned  with  modeft  manners  :  but  thefe  are  juftice  and  temperance.  Do 
you  affent,  or  not  ? 

Cal.  Be  it  fo. 

Soc.  Will  not,  therefore,  that  good  rhetorician  who  is  endued  with  art, 
looking  to  thefe  things,  introduce  all  his  orations  and  actions  to  fouls  ?  and, 
if  he  fhould  beftow  a  gift,  beftovv  it,  and,  if  he  fhould  take  any  thing  away, 
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take  it ;  alwavs  directing  his  attention  to  this,  that  juftice  may  be  produced 
in  the  fouls  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  that  they  may  be  liberated  from  in- 
juftice :  likewife  that  temperance  may  be  produced  in  them,  and  that  they 
may  be  liberated  from  intemperance  :  and,  in  Ihort,  that  every  virtue  may 
be  planted  in  them,  but  vice. expelled  ?  Do  you  grant  this,  or  not  ? 

Cal.  I  do  grant  it. 

Soc.  For  where  is  the  utility,  Callicles,  in  giving  a  body  difeafed,  and  in 
a  miferable  condition,  abundance  of  the  moft  agreeable  food  or  drink,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  which  will  not  be  more  profitable  to  it  than  the  contrary,  but 
even  lefs,  according  to  a  juft  mode  of  reafoning  ?  Is  this  the  cafe  ? 

Cal.  Be  it  fo. 

Soc.  For  I  think  it  is  not  advantageous  for  a  man  to  live  with  a  mife¬ 
rable  body  ;  for  thus  it  would  be  neceffary  to  live  miferably.  Or  would  it 
not  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  Do  not,  therefore,  phyficians  for  the  moft  part  permit  a  man  in 
health  to  fatisfy  his  defires,  (as,  for  inftance,  when  hungry  to  eat  as  much  as 
he  pleafes,  or  when  thirfty  to  drink,)  but  never  permit,  as  I  may  fay,  a 
difeafed  man  to  be  fatiated  with  things  which  he  defires  ?  Do  you  alfo  grant 
this  ? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  is  not  the  fame  mode,  O  moft  excellent  man,  to  be  adopted  re- 
fpe&ing  the  foul ;  viz.  that  as  long  as  it  is  depraved,  in  confequence  of  being 
ftupid,  intemperate,  unjuft  and  unholy,  it  ought  to  be  reftrained  from  defies, 
and  not  permitted  to  do  any  thing  elfe  than  what  will  render  it  better?  Do 
you  fay  fo,  or  not  ? 

Cal.  I  fay  fo. 

Soc.  For  luch  a  mode  of  conduct  will  indeed  be  better  for  the  foul. 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  to  reftrain  any  one  from  what,  he  defires  to  punifh 
him  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  To  be  punifhed,  therefore,  is  better  for  the  foul  than  intemperance, 
contrary  to  what  you  juft  now  thought. 

Cal.  I  do  not  know  what  you  fay,  Socrates :  but  aik  fomething  elfe. 
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Soc.  This  man  will  not  fuller  himfelf  to  be  be  benefited  by  fuffering  this 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  viz.  punifhment. 

Cal.  1  am  not  at  all  concerned  about  any  thing  which  you  fay ;  and  I 
have  anfwered  you  thefe  things  for  the  fake  of  Gorgias. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo.  But  what  then  fhall  we  do?  Shall  we  diflolve  the  com* 
ference  in  the  mid  ft  ? 

Cal.  You  know  beft. 

Soc.  But  they  fay  it  is  not  lawful  to  leave  even  fables  in  the  midft,  but 
that  a  head  fhould  be  placed  on  them,  that  they  may  not  wander  without  a 
head. 

Cal.  How  importunate  you  are,  Socrates !  But,  if  you  will  be  perfuaded 
by  me,  you  will  bid  farewell  to  this  difcourfe,  or  carry  it  on  with  fome  other 
per  fan. 

Soc.  What  other,  then,  is  willing  ?  for  we  muft  not  leave  the  difcourfe 
unfinifhed.  '  . 

Cal.  Cannot  you  yourfelf  finifh  the  difcourfe,  by  either  fpeaking  to  your- 
felf,  or  anfwering  yourfelf? 

Soc.  In  order,  I  iuppofe,  that  the  faying  of  Epicharmus  may  be  verified, 
viz.  1  being  one  am  lufficient  to  accomplifh  what  was  before  faid  by  two. 
And  it  appears  moft  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  But,  if  we  do  this,  I  think 
it  will  be  proper  that  all  of  us  fhould  in  a  friendly  manner  ftrive  to  underftand 
what  is  true,  and  what  falfe,  refpedting  the  fubjedls  of  our  difcourfe.  For  it 
will  be  a  common  good  to  all  for  this  to  become  manifeft.  I  will,  therefore, 
run  over  the  affair  in  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  me  to  take  place.  But, 
if  I  fhall  feem  to  any  of  you  not  to  grant  myfelf  things  which  truly  are,  it 
will  be  proper  that  you  fhould  apprehend  and  confute  me.  For  I  do  not  fay 
what  I  do  lay  as  one  endued  with  knowledge,  but  I  inveftigate  in  common 
with  you.  So  that,  if  he  who  contends  with  me  appears  to  fay  any  thing  to 
the  purpofe,  I  will  be  the  firft  to  concede  to  him.  But  I  fay  thefe  things  on 
condition  that  you# think  it  fit  the  difcourfe  fho-uld-  be  completed  :  but  if  you 
do  not  alien t  to  this,  let  us  bid  farewell  to  it,  and  depart. 

Gorg.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  proper  to  depart  yet,  but 
that  you  fhould  purfue  the  difcourfe.  It  like  wife  feems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  reft  of  the  company.  For  1  alfo  am  willing  to  hear  you  dii- 
cuffmg  what  remains. 
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Soc.  But  indeed,  Gorgias,  I  (hould  willingly  have  difcourfed  ftill  longer 
with  Callicles  here,  till  I  had  recompenfed  him  with  the  oration  of  Amphion, 
inftead  of  that  of  Zethus.  But  as  you  are  not  willing,  Callicles,  to  finilh  the 
difcuflion  in  conjun&ion  with  me,  at  leaft  attend  to  me,  and  expofe  me  if  I 
fhall  appear  to  you  to  aflert  any  thing  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  And  if 
you  confute  me,  I  (hall  not  be  indignant  with  you,  as  you  are  with  me,  but 
you  will  be  confidered  by  me  as  my  greateft  benefactor. 

Cal.  Speak  then  yourfelf,  good  man,  and  finifti  the  difcourfe. 

Soc.  Hear  me  then  repeating  the  difcourfe  from  the  beginning.  Are 
the  pleafantand  the  good  the  fame  ? — They  are  not  the  fame,  as  I  and  Calli¬ 
cles  have  mutually  agreed. — But  whether  is  the  pleafant  to  be  done  for  the 
fake  of  the  good,  or  the  good  for  the  fake  of  the  pleafant  ? — The  pleafant  for 
the  fake  of  the  good.— But  is  the  pleafant  that,  with  which  when  prefent  we 
are  delighted  and  the  good  that,  through  which  when  prefent  we  are  good? 
—-Entirely  fo. — But  we  are  good,  both  ourfelves,  and  all  other  things  that 
are  good,  when  a  certain  virtue  is  prefent. — To  me  this  appears  to  be  ne¬ 
ceffary,  Callicles. — But,  indeed,  the  virtue  of  each  thing,  of  an  inftrument, 
and  of  the  body,  and  again  of  the  foul,  and  every  animal,  does  not  fortui- 
toufly  become  thus  beautiful,  but  from  order,  reClitude,  and  art,  which  are 
attributed  to  each  of  them. — Are  thefe  things,  therefore,  fo  ?  For  I  fay  they 
are. — The  virtue  of  every  thing,  therefore,  is  difpofed  and  adorned  by  order. 

• — So,  indeed,  I  fay. — Hence,  in  each  thing,  a  certain  order  becoming  inhe¬ 
rent,  which  is  domeftic  to  each,  renders  each  thing  good.. —  It  appears  fo  to 
me. — The  foul,  therefore,  which  has  a  certain  order  of  its  own,  is  better  than 
the  foul  which  is  without  order. — -It  is  neceffary.- — But  the  foul  which  has 
order  is  orderly. — For  how  is  it  poffible  it  fhould  not  ? — But  an  orderly  foul 
is  temperate. — This  is  very  neceffary. — A  temperate  foul,  therefore,  is  good. 
],  indeed,  am  not  able  to  fay  any  thing  befides  thefe  things,  O  friend  Calli¬ 
cles.  But  do  you,  if  you  have  any  thing  elfe,  teach  me. 

Cal.  Proceed,,  good  man. 

Soc.  1  fay,  then,  if  a  temperate  foul  is  good,  the  foul  which  is  affedted  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  that  of  the  temperate  is  vicious.  But  fuch  a  foul  will  be 
deftitute  of  intelletfb,  and  intemperate. — Entirely  fo. — And,  indeed,  a  tempe¬ 
rate  man  ads  in  a  proper  manner,  both  towards  Gods  and  men.  For  he  would 
not  be  temperate  ii  he  a&edin  an  improper  manner.— It  is  neceffary  that  thefe 
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things  fhould  be  fo. — And  besides  this,  by  ading  in  a  proper  manner  towards 
men  he  will  aft  juftly,  and  by  a  proper  conduct  towards  the  Gods  he  will 
aft  pioufly.  But  it  is  neceffary  that  he  fhould  be  juft  and  holy,  who  afts  in 
a  juft;  and  holy  manner. — It  muft  be  fo. — It  is  likewise  neceffary  that  fuch  a 
one  fhould  be  brave.  For  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  temperate  man  either  to 
purfue  or  avoid  things  which  ought  neither  to  be  purfued  nor  avoided  :  but 
it  is  proper  that  he  fhould  both  avoid  and  purfue  things  and  men,  pleafures 
and  pains,  and  bravely  endure  when  it  is  requifite.  So  that  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  necefiity,  Callicles,  that  the  temperate  man,  being  juft,  brave,  and  pious, 
as  we  have  defcribed  him,  fhould  be  a  perfectly  good  man  :  likewife,  that  a 
good  man  fhould  do  in  a  becoming  and  beautiful  manner  whatever  he  does ; 
and  that  he  who  ads  well  fhould  be  bleffed  and  happy.  And  laftly,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  unworthy  man,  and  who  ads  ill,  fhould  be  miferable.  But  fuch 
a  man  will  be  one  who  is  diredly  contrary  to  the  temperate  man,  viz.  he  will 
be  the  intemperate  charafler  which  you  praifed.  I,  therefore,  lay  down 
thefe  things,  and  affert  that  they  are  true.  But  if  they  are  true,  temperance 
muft  be  purfued  and  cultivated,  as  it  appears,  by  him  who  wifhes  to  be 
happy,  and  he  muft  fly  from  intemperance  with  the  utmoft  celerity.  He  muft 
likewife  endeavour  to  live  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  require  any  degree  of 
punifhment :  but  if  he  does  require  it,  or  any  other  of  his  family, — -or  if  this 
is  the  cafe  with  a  private  perfon,  or  a  city, — juftice  muft  be  adminiftered,  and 
punifhment  inflided,  if  fuch  wifh  to  be  happy.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  mark  with  our  eye  direded  to  which  it  is  proper  to  live:  and  all  con¬ 
cerns,  both  private  and  public,  fhould  tend  to  this,  viz.  if  any  one  wifhes  to 
be  happy,  to  ad  in  fuch  a  manner  that  juftice  and  temperance  may  be  ever 
prefent  with  him  ;  not  fuffering  his  defires  to  be  unreftrained,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fill  them  ;  which  is  an  infinite  evil,  and  caufes  a  man  to  live  the 
life  of  a  robber.  For  a  charader  of  this  kind  can  neither  be  dear  to  any 
other  man,  nor  to  Divinity.  For  it  is  impofllble  there  can  beany  commu¬ 
nion  between  them :  but  where  there  is  no  communion  there  can  be  no 
friendfhip.  The  wife  too,  Callicles,  fay  that  communion,  friendfhip,  deco¬ 
rum,  temperance,  and  juftice,  connededly  comprehend  heaven  and  earth, 
Gods  and  men.  And  on  this  account,  my  friend,  they  call  this  univerfe  kofmos , 
or  order ,  and  not  akofmla ,  or  diforder ,  and  akolafia ,  or  Intemperance .  How¬ 
ever,  you  appear  to  me  not  to  attend  to  thefe  things,  and  this  though  you 
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are  wife.  But  you  are  ignorant  that  geometric  equality  is  able  to  accomplilh 
crreat  things,  both  among  Gods  and  men.  On  the  contrary,  you  think  that 
every  one  ftiould  ftrive  to  poflefs  more  than  others  :  for  you  negled  geo¬ 
metry. _ Be  it  fo,  then. — However,  this  our  difcourfe  muft  either  be  confuted, 

viz.  it  muft  be  ftiown  that  thofe  who  are  happy  are  not  happy  from  the  pof- 
feffion  of  juftice  and  temperance,  and  that  thofe  who  are  miferable  are  not 
miferable  from  the  pofTeflion  of  vice;  or,  if  our  difcourfe  is  true,  we  muff 
confider  what  confequences  refult  from  it.  Indeed,  Callicles,  all  thofe  for¬ 
mer  things  are  the  confequences  concerning  which  you  afked  me  if  I  was 
fpeaking  in  earned:.  For  I  faid  that  a  man  fhould  accufe  himfelf,  his  fon, 
and  his  friend,  if  he  a&ed  in  any  refped  unjuftly,  and  that  rhetoric  was  to  be 
ufed  for  this  purpofe.  Hence,  thofe  things  which  you  thought  Polus  granted 
through  fhame  are  true,  viz.  that  by  how  much  it  is  more  bafe  to  do  an  in¬ 
jury  than  to  be  injured,  by  fo  much  is  it  the  worfe ;  and  that  he  who  would 
be  rightly  {killed  in  rhetoric  ought  to  be  juft,  and  endued  with  a  fcientific 
knowledge  of  things  juft  ;  which,  again,  Polus  faid  that  Gorgias  acknowledged 
through  fhame. 

This  then  being  the  cafe,  let  us  confider  what  are  the  things  for  which  you 
reprove  me,  and  whether  they  are  well  faid,  or  not.  You  aflert,  then,  that 
I  can  neither  affift  myfelf,  nor  any  of  my  friends  or  domeftics,  nor  fave 
mvfelf  from  the  greateft  dangers  :  but  that  I  am  obnoxious  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  any  one,  like  men  of  infamous  charadters  (though  this  is  nothing 
more  than  the  juvenile  ardour  of  your  difcourfe),  fo  as  either  to  be  ftruck  in 
the  face,  or  deprived  of  my  property,  or  expelled  from  the  city,  or,  which 
is  the  extremity  of  injuftice,  to  be  flain.  And  to  be  thus  circumftanced,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  do&rine,  is  the  moft  ftiameful  of  all  things.  But,  according 
to  my  dodrine,  (which  has  indeed  been  often  mentioned,  yet  nothing  hinders 
but  that  it  may  again  be  repeated,)  I  do  not  fay,  Callicles,  that  to  be  ftruck 
in  the  face  unjuftly  is  a  moft  ftiameful  thing;  nor  yet  for  my  body,  or  my 
purfe,  to  be  cut;  but  that  to  ftrike  and  cut  unjuftly  me  and  mine,  is  a  thing 
more  ftiameful  and  bafe.  And  that  to  defraud,  enflave,  break  open  the 
houfe,  and,  in  fttort,  to  injure  in  any  refped  me  and  mine,  is  to  him  who 
does  the  injury  more  bafe  and  ftiameful  than  to  me  who  am  injured.  Thefc 
things,  which  appeared  to  us  to  fubfift  in  this  manner  in  the  former  part  of  our 
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difcourfe,  are  contained  and  bound  in  adamantine  reafons,  though  it  is  forne- 
what  ruftic  to  make  fuch  an  aflertion.  However,  unlefs  you  can  diffolve 
thefe  reafons,  or  fome  one  more  robuft  than  yourfelf,  it  is  impoffible  that  he 
who  fpeaks  otherwife  than  I  now  fpeak  can  fpeak  in  a  becoming  manner. 
For  I  always  affert  the  fame  thing,  viz.  that  I  know  not  how  thefe  things 
fubfift :  and  that  no  one  of  thofe  whom  I  have  ever  met  with,  as  at  prefent, 
if  unable  to  fay  otherwife,  would  be  ridiculous.  I  therefore  a°-ain  deter- 
mine  that  thefe  things  thus  fubfift.  But,  if  this  is  the  cafe,  and  injuftice  is 
the  greatefl  of  evils  to  him  that  ads  unjuftly ;  and  it  is  ftill  a  greater  evil,  if 
poflible,  though  this  is  the  greatefl:,  for  him  who  ads  unjuftly  not  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  ;  what  affiftance  will  that  be,  which,  when  a  man  is  unable  to  afford 
himfelf,  he  is  in  reality  ridiculous  ?  Will  it  not  be  that  which  averts  from 
us  the  greateft  detriment  ?  But  there  is  an  abundant  neceffitv  that  this 
fhould  be  the  moft  fhameful  affiftance,  viz.  for  a  man  to  be  incapable  of 
affifting  either  himfelf,  or  his  friends  and  domeftics  ;  that  the  next  to  this 
fhould  be  that  which  pertains  to  the  fecond  evil ;  and  the  third,  that  which 
pertains  to  the  third  evil ;  and  thus  in  fucceffion,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  each  evil.  Thus  alfo  does  the  beauty  of  being  able  to  give  affiftance,  and 
the  deformity  of  not  being  able,  fubfift.  Does  the  thing  take  place  in  this 
manner,  or  otherwife,  Callicles  ? 

Cal.  No  otherwife. 

Soc.  Since,  therefore,  thefe  things  are  two,  to  do  an  injury,  and  to  be  in¬ 
jured,  we  fay  that  to  do  an  injury  is  a  greater,  but  to  be  injured,  a  lefs  evil. 
By  what  means,  then,  may  a  man  fo  affift  himfelf  as  to  poffefs  both  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages — I  mean,  that  which  arifes  from  not  doing  an  injury,  and  that 
which  is  the  confequence  of  not  being  injured  ?  Is  it  by  power,  or  will  ?  But 
I  fay  thus  :  Will  a  man,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  be  injured,  not  be  injured? 
Or,  if  he  has  procured  the  power  of  not  being  injured,  will  he  not  be  injured? 

Cal.  It  is.  evident  that  he  will  not,  if  he  has  procured  the  power. 

Soc.  But  what  with  refpe<5t  to  a6ting  unjuftly  ?  Whether,  if  any  one  is 
unwilling  to  do  an  injury,  is  this  fufficient  (for  in  this  cafe  he  will  not  com¬ 
mit  an  injury),  or  is  it  requiftte  that  for  this  purpofe  he  fhould  procure  a  cer¬ 
tain  power  and  art,  as  one  who  will  do  an  injury,  unlefs  he  has  learned  and 
cultivated  thefe  ?  Why  do  you  not  anfwer  me  this  queftion,  Callicles :  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  I  and  Polus  appear  to  you  to  be  rightly  compelled  to  acknowledge  this, 
or  not?  fince  we  confefs  that  no  one  is  willing  to  act  unjuftlv,  but  that 
thofe  who  injure  others  do  it  unwillingly. 

Cal.  Let  it  be  fo,  Socrates,  that  your  difcourfe  may  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion. 

Soc.  For  this  purpofe,  therefore,  a  certain  power  and  art,  as  it  appears, 
are  to  be  procured,  in  order  that  we  may  not  adt  unjuflly. 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  What  then  is  the  art  which  will  enable  a  man  not  to  be  injured  in 
any  refpedt,  or  at  leaft  in  the  fmalleft  degree  ?  Conlider,  if  it  appears  to  you 
in  the  fame  manner  as  to  me.  For  to  me  it  appears  thus  :  that  he  ought 
either  to  govern  in  a  city,  or  obtain  the  tyranny,  or  be  the  affociate  of  the 
moft  powerful  perfon  in  a  polity. 

Cal.  Do  you  fee,  Socrates,  how  ready  1  am  to  praife  you,  if  you  fay  any 
thing  beautifully  ?  This  you  appear  to  me  to  have  faid  in  a  manner  entirely 
beautiful. 

Soc.  Confider  alfo,  whether  I  appear  to  you  to  fpeak  well  in  what  follows: 
Thofe  feem  to  me  to  be  friends  in  the  higheft  degree,  concerning  whom  an- 
tient  and  wife  men  fay,  “  fimilar  to  fimilar.”  Does  it  not  alfo  appear  fo  to 
you  ? 

Cal.  To  me  it  does. 

Soc.  Does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  when  a  tyrant  who  is  ruftic  and 
unlearned  governs,  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  city  much  better  than  him,  the 
tyrant  will  fear  fuch  a  one,  and  will  never  be  able  to  be  cordially  his  friend  ? 

Cal.  It  does  follow. 

Soc.  Nor  yet,  if  any  one  in  the  city  fhould  be  much  worfe  than  the  tyrant, 
would  he  be  able  to  be  his  friend.  For  the  tyrant  would  defpife  him,  nor 
ever  pay  attention  to  him  as  a  friend. 

Cal.  This  alfo  is  true.  , 

■ 

Soc.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  he  alone  would  be  a  friend  to  fuch  a  one 
deferving  to  be  mentioned,  who,  in  confequence  of  being  endued  with  fimilar 
manners,  would  praife  and  blame  him,  be  willing  to  be  governed,  and  to  be 
fubjedb  to  him  that  governs.  Such  a  one  in  this  city  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plifh  great  things,  and  no  one  will  injure  him  with  impunity.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 
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Soc.  If,  therefore,  any  young  man  in  this  city  fhould  thus  think  with 
himfelf,  “  After'what  manner  may  I  be  able  to  accomplifh  great  things,  and 
be  injured  by  no  one  r”  this,  as  it  appears,  mult  be  the  way,  viz.  he  mutt  im¬ 
mediately  from  bis  youth  be  accuftomed  to  rejoice  and  be  affli&ed  with  the 
fame  things  as  his  matter,  and  render  himfelf  in  the  higheft  degree  fimilar  to 
him.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  Will  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  fuch  a  man  will  not  be  injured, 
and,  as  you  fay,  that  he  will  be  able  to  accomplifh  great  things  in  a  city  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Will  he  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  refrain  from  adting  unjuftly  ?  Or 
will  this  be  far  from  being  the  cafe,  if,  when  the  governor  is  unjutt,  he  is 
fimilar  to  him,  and  is  able  to  accomplifh  great  things  with  him  ?  But  I  think 
that  the  very  contrary  will  take  place,  and  that  fuch  a  one  will  render  him¬ 
felf  able  to  adl  unjuftly  in  the  higheft  degree,  without  being  punifhed  for  his 
unjuft  conduct.  Will  he  not  ? 

Cal.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Will  not,  therefore,  the  greateft  evil  be  prefent  with  him,  in  confe- 
quence  of  being  corrupted  and  depraved  in  his  foul,  through  the  imitation 
and  power  of  his  matter  ? 

Cal.  I  do  not  know  whither  you  are  always  turning  the  difcourfe,  So¬ 
crates,  upwards  and  downwards.  Or  do  you  not  know,  that  he  who  is  imi¬ 
tated  can,  if  he  pleafes,  flay  and  take  away  the  pofTefTions  of  him  who  is 
not  imitated  ? 

Soc.  I  know  it,  good  Callicles,  unlefs  I  am  deaf;  for,  a  little  before,  I 
often  heard  this  from  you  and  Polus,  and  nearly,  indeed,  from  all  in  the  city. 
But  do  you  alfo  hear  me  :  for  he  may  indeed  flay  whom  he  pleafes  ;  but, 
being  a  depraved  charadter,  he  may  flay  one  who  is  worthy  and  good. 

Cal.  And  is  not  this  a  circumftance  grievous  to  be  borne  ? 

Soc.  Not  to  a  man  endued  with  intelledt,  as  the  difcourfe  evinces.  Or 
do  you  think  that  a  man  fhould  endeavour  to  live  to  a  moil;  extended  period, 
and  fhould  apply  himfelf  to  thofe  arts  which  always  preferve  us  from  dangers — 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  rhetoric  which  preferves  in  courts  of  juftice,  and 
which  you  exhorted  me  to  cultivate  ? 

Cal.  I  do  indeed,  by  Jupiter,  and  I  rightly  advifed  you. 
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Soc.  But  what,  O  beft  of  men,  does  the  fcience  of  lwimming  alfo  appear 
to  you  to  be  a  venerable  thing  ? 

Cal.  By  Jupiter,  it  does  not. 

Soc.  And,  indeed,  this  alfo  faves  men  from  death,  when  they  fill  into 
fuch  a  danger  as  requires  the  aid  of  this  fcience.  But  if  this  fcience  appears 
to  you  to  be  a  fmall  thing,  I  will  mention  to  you  a  greater  than  this,  viz.  that 
of  piloting  a  fhip,  which  not  only  faves  lives,  but  alfo  bodies  and  poffeflions, 
from  extreme  danger,  in  the  fame  manner  as  rhetoric.  And  this,  indeed, 
is  moderate  and  modeft,  and  is  not  haughty  with  a  grandeur  of  ornament, 
as  if  it  accomplilhed  fomething  tranfeendent.  But  fince  it  accomplifhes  the 
fame  things  as  the  judicial  art,  if  it  faves  any  from  JEgina  hither,  it  demands, 
I  think,  two  oboli ;  but  if  from  Egypt,  or  Pontus,  if  it  demands  a  great  fum, 
on  account  of  the  great  benefit  it  has  conferred,  through  faving  thole  I  juft 
now  mentioned,  viz.  ourfelves  and  children,  our  riches  and  wives,  and  con¬ 
ducting  them  to  the  port,  this  fum  is  ufually  two  drachms.  And  the  man 
who  poffeffes  this  art,  and  accomplifhes  thefe  things,  going  out  of  the  Ihip, 
walks  near  the  lea  and  the  Ihip,  in  a  moderate  garb.  For  he  knows,  I  think, 
how  to  reafon  with  himfelf,  that  it  is  uncertain  whom  he  may  afiift  of  thofe 
that  fail  with  him,  not  buffering  them  to  be  merged  in  the  fea,  and  whom  he 
may  injure,  as  knowing  that  neither  the  bodies  nor  fouls  of  thofe  who  depart 
from  his  Ihip  are  in  any  refpedl  better  than  they  were  when  they  entered  into 
it.  He  will,  therefore,  reafon  with  himfelf,  that  the  cafe  is  not  as  if  fome 
one  who  is  afflidted  in  his  body  with  great  and  incurable  difeafes  Ihould 
happen  not  to  be  fuffocated,  becaufe  this  man  is  indeed  miferable  for  having 
efcaped  death,  and  has  not  derived  any  advantage  from  him  ;  but  that  if  any 
one  labours  under  many  and  incurable  difeafes  in  that  which  is  more  ho¬ 
nourable  than  body,  viz.  in  his  foul,  fuch  a  one  ought  to  live ;  and  that  he 
will  benefit  him,  whether  he  faves  him  from  the  fea,  or  from  a  court  of 
juftice,  or  from  any  thing  elfe.  But  he  knows  that  it  is  not  better  for  a  de¬ 
praved  man  to  live ;  becaufe  he  muft  neceffarily  live  badly.  On  this  account, 
it  is  not  ufual  for  a  pilot  to  be  arrogant,  though  he  faves  us  ;  nor  yet,  O  won¬ 
derful  man,  for  an  artificer  of  machines,  who  is  fometimes  able  to  lave  a 
multitude  in  no  refpedt  inferior  to  that  which  is  faved  by  the  general  of  an 
army,  or  a  pilot,  or  any  other  perfon.  For  fometimes  he  faves  whole  cities. 
Does  it  appear  to  you  that  he  is  to  be  compared  with  a  lawyer  ?  Though,  if  he 
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fhould  wifh  to  fpeak,  Callicles,  fuch  things  as  you  are  accuftomed  to  {peak, 
extolling  his  own  art,  he  would  overwhelm  you  with  words,  afterting  and 
calling  on  you  to  confider  that  you  ought  to  be  the  artificers  of  machines,  as 
if  other  things  were  of  no  confequence.  For  he  would  have  enough  to  fay. 
But  you  neverthelefs  would  defpife  him  and  his  art,  and  would  call  him  by 
way  of  reproach  a  maker  of  machines.  Nor  would  you  be  willing  to  give 
your  daughter  to  his  fon  in  marriage,  nor  his  daughter  to  your  fon.  Though, 
if  you  confider  what  the  particulars  are  from  which  you  praife  your  own 
profeffion,  with  what  juftice  can  you  defpife  the  artificer  of  machines,  and 
the  reft  whom  I  have  juft  now  mentioned  ?  I  know  you  will  fay  that  your 
profeffion  is  better,  and  confifts  of  better  things.  But  if  that  which  is  better 
is  not  what  I  fay  it  is,  but  this  very  thing  is  virtue,  i.  e.  for  a  man  to  fave 
himfelf  and  his  poffeffions,  whatever  kind  of  man  he  may  happen  to  be,  then 
vour  reprehenfion  of  the  artificer  of  machines,  of  the  phyfician,  and  of  other 
arts,  which  are  inftituted  for  the  fake  of  prefervation,  is  ridiculous. 

But,  O  bleffed  man,  fee  whether  or  not  the  generous  and  the  good  are 
not  fomething  elfe  than  to  fave  and  be  faved.  For  perhaps  to  live  for  a 
period  of  time  however  extended,  is  not  to  be  wifhed,  nor  too  much  fought 
after,  by  him  who  is  truly  a  man  ;  but  leaving  thefe  things  to  the  care  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  and  believing  in  prophetic  women,  that  no  one  can  avoid  fate,  he  will 
afterwards  confider  by  what  means  he  may  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
moft  excellent  manner.  But  will  this  be  effected  by  rendering  himfelf  fimilar 
to  the  polity  in  which  he  dwells  ?  If  this  then  were  the  cafe,  it  is  neceffary 
that  you  fhould  become  moft  fimilar  to  the  Athenian  people,  if  you  wifh 
to  be  dear  to  them,  and  to  be  able  to  accomplifh  great  things  in  the  city. 
But  confider  whether  this  is  advantageous  to  you  and  me  ;  and  whether  we 
fhould  not,  O  divine  man,  be  expofed  to  the  fame  misfortune  which  they 
fay  happened  to  the  Tneffalian  1  women  in  drawing  down  the  moon.  But, 
indeed,  our  choice  of  this  power  in  the  city  fhould  be  with  the  moft  friendly. 
If  however  you  think  that  any  man  whatever  is  able  to  deliver  a  certain 

r  According  to  Suidas  (in  Proverbio  ini  cuutu  rw  cri^nyuv  xaDtfJtsif)  the  Theffalian  women  who 
drew  down  the  moon  are  laid  to  have  been  deprived  of  their  eyes  and  feet.  And  hence,  fays 
he,  ths  proverb  is  applied  to  thole  who  draw  down  evils  on  themfelves.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve 
that  witches  formerly  were  able  to  eaufe  the  appearance  of  drawing  down  the  moon  to  take 
place.  See  my  Notes  on  Paufanias,  vol.  iii.  p.  334. 
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art  of  this  kind,  which  will  caufe  you  to  poffefs  mighty  power  in  this  city, 
even  when  you  are  diflimilar  to  the  polity,  and  whether  this  power  is  for  the 
better,  or  theworfe, — in  this  cafe  you  appear  to  me,  Callicles,  not  toconfider 
the  affair  in  a  proper  light.  For  it  is  not  requifite  that  you  fhould  be  a 
mimic,  but  that  you  fhould  be  naturally  fimilar  to  them,  if  you  defign  to 
effedt  a  genuine  friendfhip  with  the  Athenian  people,  and,  by  Jupiter,  befides 
this  with  Demus  the  fon  of  Pyrilampes.  Whoever,  therefore,  (hall  render 
you  moft  fimilar  to  thefe  will  alfo  render  you,  fmce  you  defire  to  be  {killed 
in  civil  affairs,  both  a  politician  and  a  rhetorician.  For  every  one  is  delighted 
with  orations  adapted  to  his  own  manners,  but  is  indignant  with  fuch  as  are 
foreign  from  them  ;  unlefs  you,  O  beloved  head,  fay  otherwife.  Can  we 
fay  any  thing  againft  thefe  things,  Callicles? 

Cal.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  you  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fpeak 
well.  But  yet  that  which  happens  to  many  happens  alfo  to  me  :  for  I  am 
not  entirely  perfuaded  by  you. 

Soc.  For  the  love  of  Demus,  Callicles,  which  is  refident  in  your  foul, 
oppofes  me:  but  if  we  fhould  often  and  in  a  tetter  manner  confider  thefe 
things,  you  would  perhaps  be  perfuaded.  Remember,  therefore,  that  we 
faid  there  were  two  preparations,  which  in  every  thing  were  fubfervient  to 
the  cultivation  both  of  body  and  foul :  one  affociating  with  thefe  with  a 
view  to  pleafure ;  but  the  other  with  a  view  to  that  which  is  beft,  not 
by  gratifying,  but  oppofing.  Are  not  thefe  the  things  which  we  then 
defined  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  the  one  of  thefe  which  looks  to  pleafure  ignoble, 
and  nothing  elfe  than  adulation  ? 

Cal.  Let  it  be  fo,  if  vou  Dleafe. 

7  J  x 

Soc.  But  the  other  endeavours  that  this  which  we  cultivate  may  be  the 
beft  poflible,  whether  it  is  body  or  foul. 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  are  we  after  this  manner  to  take  upon  ourfelves 
the  care  of  a  city  and  its  citizens,  I  mean  when  the  citizens  are  rendered 
the  beft  poffible  ?  For  without  this,  as  we  have  found  in  what  has  been 
previoufly  faid,  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  beftow  any  other  benefit;  viz.  unlefs  the 
dianoetic  part  of  thofe  who  are  to  receive  either  abundance  of  riches,  or 
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dominion  over  certain  perfons,  or  anv  other  power,  is  beautiful  and  good. 
Shall  we  lay  this  down,  as  being  the  cafe  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo,  if  it  is  more  agreeable  to  you. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  Callicles,  when  publicly  tranfadling  political  affairs,  we 
fhould  publicly  exhort  each  other  to  the  art  of  building  either  walls,  or 
docks,  or  temples,  or,  in  fhort,  buildings  of  the  larged  kind,  whether  would 
it  be  neceflary  that  we  fhould  confider  and  examine  ourfelves,  in  the  firft 
place,  if  we  knew  or  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  building,  and  by  whom  we 
were  inftrudted  in  it  ?  Would  this  be  requifite,  or  not? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  In  the  fecond  place,  therefore,  this  ought  to  be  confidered,  whether 
we  have  ever  built  any  private  edifice,  either  for  any  one  of  our  friends,  or 
for  ourfelves  ;  and  whether  this  edifice  is  beautiful  or  deformed.  And  if  on 
confidering  we  find  that  our  mafters  were  good  and  illuftrious,  and  that  we 
have  built,  in  conjunction  with  our  matters,  many  beautiful  edifices,  and  many 
without  their  afiiftance,  after  we  left  our  matters, — if  we  find  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
ought  we  not,  if  endued  with  intellect,  to  betake  ourfelves  to  public  works  ? 
But  if  we  can  neither  evince  that  we  had  a  matter,  and  have  either  raifed  no 
buildings,  or  many  of  no  worth,  would  it  not  in  this  cafe  be  ttupid  in  us  to 
attempt  public  works,  and  to  exhort  each  other  to  fuch  an  undertaking  ? 
Shall  we  fay  that  thefe  things  are  rightly  afferted,  or  not  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  is  not  this  the  cafe  with  all  other  things?  And  if  we  fhould 
engage  publicly  in  medical  affairs,  exhorting  each  other  as  if  we  were  fkil- 
ful  phyficians,  ought  not  you  and  I  to  confider  as  follows :  By  the  Gods, 
how  is  Socrates  afredted  in  his  body  with  refpeCt  to  health  ?  Or  is  there  any 
other  perfon,  whether  a  flave  or  free-born,  who  by  the  help  of  Socrates  is 
liberated  from  difeafe  ?  And  indeed  I  think  I  may  confider  other  things  of 
this  kind  refpe&ing  you.  And  if  we  do  not  find  any  one,  ftranger  or 
citizen,  man  or  woman,  whole  body  has  been  benefited  by  our  affiftance, 
will  it  not,  by  Jupiter,  Callicles,  be  truly  ridiculous,  that  we  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed  to  that  degree  of  folly  as  to  attempt,  according  to  the  proverb  1 ,  to 

*  This  proverb,  according  to  Zenobius,  is  applied  to  thofe  who  pafs  over  the  firft  difciplines, 
and  immediately  apply  themfelves  to  the  greater.  Juft  as  if  fome  one  learning  the  potter’s  art 
fhould  attempt  to  make  a  tub  before  he  had  learned  how  to  make  tables,  or  any  other  fmall 
utenfil. 
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teach  a  potter  in  making  a  tub,  before  we  have  transacted  many  things 
privately,  as  they  might  happen  to  occur,  and  have  happily  accompliffied 
many  things,  and  been  Sufficiently  exercifed  in  the  medical  art,  and  ffiould 
endeavour  to  exhort  others  like  ourfelves  to  exercife  medicine  publicly  ? 
Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  a  conduct  of  this  kind  would  be  ftupid  ? 

Cal.  It  does. 

Soc.  But  now,  O  beSfc  of  men,  Since  you  have  juft  begun  to  tranSacl  public 
affairs,  and  you  exhort  me  to  the  Same,  reproaching  me  at  the  Same  time 
that  I  do  not  engage  in  them,  ought  we  not  mutually  to  conSider  as  follows : 
What  citizen  has  Callicles  made  a  better  man  ?  Is  there  any  one  who, 
being  before  depraved,  unjuft,  intemperate,  and  unwife,  has  through  Calli¬ 
cles  become  a  worthy  and  good  man,  whether  he  is  a  ftranger  or  a  citizen, 
a  Have  or  free-born  ?  Tell  me,  Callicles,  if  any  one  ffiould  alk  you  thefe 
things,  what  would  you  Say  ?  Whom  would  you  affert  to  be  a  better  man 
from  affociating  with  you  ?  Are  you  averfe  to  anfwer,  if  there  is  as  yet  any 
private  work  of  this  kind  accompliffied  by  you,  before  you  engage  in  public 
affairs  ? 

Cal.  You  are  contentious,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  I  do  not  alk  through  a  love  of  contention,  but  in  confequence 
of  really  wiffiing  to  know,  after  what  manner  you  think  government  ought 
to  be  conducted  by  us.  Or  would  you,  when  applying  yourfelf  to  public 
affairs,  attend  to  any  thing  elfe  than  that  we  citizens  may  be  rendered  the 
beft  of  men  ?  Or  have  w?e  not  often  acknowledged  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  politician  ?  Have  we,  or  not,  acknowledged  this?  Anfwer.  We 
have  acknowledged  it.  I  will  anfwer  for  you.  If,  therefore,  a  good  man 
ought  to  procure  this  for  his  city,  now  having  recollected,  inform  me  refpeCl- 
ing  thofe  men  whom  you  a  little  before  mentioned,  if  they  any  longer 
appear  to  you  to  have  been  good  citizens, — I  mean  Pericles  and  Cimon, 
Miltiades  and  Themiftocles. 

Cal.  To  me  they  do. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  they  were  good  men,  did  not  each  of  them  render 
their  fellow-citizens  better  inftead  of  worfe  ?  Did  they  render  them  So,  or 
not  ? 

Cal.  They  did. 
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Soc.  When  Pericles,  therefore,  began  to  fpeak  to  the  people,  were  the/ 
not  worfe  than  when  he  addreffed  them  for  the  laft  time  ? 

Cal.  Perhaps  fo. 

Soc.  It  is  not  proper  to  fay  6  perhaps’,  O  beft  of  men  ;  but  this  muft 
be  a  neceffary  confequence  from  what  has  been  granted,  if  he  was  a  good 

citizen. 

Cal.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc.  Nothing.  But  befides  this  inform  me,  whether  the  Athenians  are 
faid  to  have  become  better  men  through  Pericles,  or  on  the  contrary  were 
corruDted  by  him.  For  I  hear  that  Pericles  rendered  the  Athenians  indo¬ 
lent,  timid,  loquacious,  and  avaricious,  having  firft  of  all  rendered  them 
mercenary. 

Cal.  You  hear  thefe  things,  Socrates,  from  thofe  whofe  ears  are  broken. 

Soc.  However,  I  no  longer  hear  thefe  things;  but  both  you  and  I  clearly 
know  that  Pericles  at  firfb  was  much  celebrated,  and  was  not  condemned  by 
the  Athenians  by  any  ignominious  fentence,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  worfe  ;  but  when  he  had  made  them  worthy  and  good,  then  towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life  they  fraudulently  condemned  him,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  putting  him  to  death  as  if  he  had  been  an  unworthy  man. 

Cal.  What  then  ?  Was  Pericles  on  this  account  a  bad  man  ? 

Soc.  Indeed,  a  perfon  of  this  kind  who  has  the  care  of  alfes,  horfes,  and 
oxen,  appears  to  be  a  bad  character,  if,  receiving  thefe  animals  neither  kick¬ 
ing  backwards,  nor  pufhing  with  their  horns,  nor  biting,  he  caufes  them  to 
do  all  thefe  things  through  ferocity  of  difpofition.  Or  does  not  every  curator 
of  an  animal  appear  to  you  to  be  a  bad  man,  who,  having  received  it  of  a 
milder  nature,  renders  it  more  favage  than  when  he  received  it  ?  Does  he 
appear  to  you  to  be  io,  or  not  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo,  that  I  may  gratify  you. 

Soc.  Gratify  me  alfo  in  this,  by  anfwering  whether  man  is  an  animal,  or 
not. 

Cal.  Undoubtedly  he  is. 

Soc.  Did  not  Pericles,  therefore,  take  care  of  men  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  What  then  r  Is  it  not  requifite,  as  we  juft  now  acknowledged,  that 
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they  ftiould  become  through  him  more  juft,  inftead  of  more  unjuft,  if  he, 
being  a  good  politician,  took  care  of  them  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  the  juft  mild,  as  Homer  1  fays  r  But  what  do 
you  fay  ?  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  But,  indeed,  he  rendered  them  more  favage  than  when  he  received 
them  :  and  this  againft  himfelf ;  which  was  far  from  being  his  intention. 

Cal.  Are  you  willing  I  ftiould  aflent  to  you  ? 

Soc.  If  I  appear  to  you  to  fpeak  the  truth. 

Cal.  Be  it  fo,  then. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  he  rendered  them  more  favage,  muft  he  not  alfo  have 
rendered  them  more  unjuft,  and  worfe  characters  ? 

Cal.  Be  it  fo. 

Soc.  From  this  reafoning,  therefore,  it  follows,  that  Pericles  was  not  a 
good  politician. 

Cal.  You,  indeed,  fay  not. 

Soc.  And,  by  Jupiter,  you  fay  fo  too,  from  what  you  have  acknow¬ 
ledged.  But,  again,  tell  me  refpeCting  Cimon.  Did  not  thofe  who  were 
the  objects  of  his  care  punifti  him  by  an  oftracifm,  and  fo  as  that  for  ten 
years  they  might  not  hear  his  voice  r  And  they  aCted  in  a  timilar  manner 
towards  Themiftocles,  and,  befides  this,  punilhed  him  with  exile.  But  they 
decreed  that  Miltiades,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ftiould  be 
hurled  into  the  Barathrum  ;  and  unlefs  the  Prytanis  had  defended  him,  he 
would  have  fallen  into  it.  Though  thefe,  if  they  had  been  good  men,  as 
as  you  fay  they  were,  would  never  have  fuffered  thefe  things.  Indeed,  it 
can  never  happen  that  good  charioteers  ftiould  at  firft  not  be  thrown  from 
their  cars;  but,  when  they  have  difciplined  their  horfes,  and  have  themfelves 
become  better  charioteers,  that  they  ftiould  then  be  thrown  from  them.  This 
is  never  the  cafe,  either  in  driving  a  chariot,  or  in  any  other  employment. 
Or  does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  is  ? 

Cal.  It  does  not. 

Soc.  Our  former  aflertions,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  are  true,  viz.  that  we 
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do  not  know  any  good  politician  in  this  city  :  but  you  acknowledge  that  you 
know  of  none  at  prefent,  but  that  formerly  there  were  fome  ;  and  the  names 
cf  thefe  you  have  mentioned  :  but  thefe  have  appeared  to  be  equal  to  the 
politicians  of  the  prefent  day.  So  that,  if  they  were  rhetoricians,  they  did  not 
ufe  rhetoric  truly  (for  otherwife  they  would  not  have  fallen  into  difgrace), 
nor  yet  did  they  employ  adulation. 

Cal.  But  indeed,  Socrates,  it  is  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  any  one  of 
the  prefent  day  will  ever  accomplilh  fuch  undertakings  as  were  accomplifhed 
by  any  one  of  thofe  I  mentioned. 

Soc.  Neither,  O  divine  man,  do  I  blame  thefe  men,  fo  far  as  they  were 
fervants  of  the  city  ;  but  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been  more  Ikilful  mi- 
niflers  than  thofe  of  the  prefent  day,  and  more  adapted  to  procure  for  the 
city  fuch  things  as  it  defired.  But  in  perfuading,  and  at  the  fame  time  com¬ 
pelling,  the  citizens  to  reprefs  their  defires,  and  not  indulge  them,  by  means 
of  which  they  would  become  better  men,  in  this  thofe  former  politicians  in 
no  refpe-6l  differed  from  fuch  as  exiffc  at  prefent ;  for  this,  indeed,  is  alone  the 
work  of  a  good  citizen.  But,  with  refpeCt  to  procuring  Ihips,  walls,  and  docks, 
and  many  other  things  of  this  kind,  I  alfo  agree  with  you,  that  thofe  were 
more  Ikilful  than  thefe.  I,  therefore,  and  you,  a£t  ridiculoufly  in  this  depu¬ 
tation.  For  during  the  whole  time  of  our  converfation  we  have  not  cealed 
to  revolve  about  the  fame  thing,  and  to  be  mutually  ignorant  of  what  we 
faid.  1  think,  therefore,  that  you  have  often  acknowledged  and  known,  that 
there  is  this  twofold  employment,  both  refpedling  the  body  and  foul :  and 
that  the  one  is  minifirant,  by  which  we  are  enabled,  if  hungry,  to  procure 
food  for  our  bodies,  and,  if  thirfiy,  diink  ;  if  cold,  garments,  coverlids,  (hoes, 
and  other  things  which  the  body  requires.  And  I  will  designedly  fpeak  to 
you  through  the  lame  images,  that  you  may  more  eafily  underftand.  If  any 
one  then  Supplies  thefe  things,  being  either  a  victualler,  or  a  merchant,  or 
an  artificer  of  lome  one  of  them,  viz.  a  baker,  or  a  cook,  a  weaver,  Shoe¬ 
maker,  or  tanner,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that,  being  a  perfon  of  this 
kind,  he  Should  appear,  both  to  himfelf  and  others,  to  be  a  curator  of  the 
body  ;  I  mean,  to  all  thole  who  are  ignorant  that,  befides  all  thefe,  there  is  a 
certain  gymnaftic  and  medicinal  art,  to  which  the  care  of  the  body  in  reality 
pertains  ;  to  w'hich  it  belongs  to  rule  over  all  thefe  arts,  and  to  ufe  their  re- 
fpeCtive  works  ;  in  conlequence  of  knowing  what  is  good  and  bad  in  folid  or 
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liquid  aliment,  with  refped  to  the  virtue  of  the  bodv,  while  all  the  other 
arts  are  ignorant  of  this.  On  this  account,  it  is  neceffary  that  thefe  arts 
fhould  be  fervile,  miniftrant,  and  illiberal,  refpefling  the  concerns  of  the 
body;  but  that  gymnaftic  and  medicine  fliould  be  juftly  the  miftrefles  of 
thefe.  That  the  very  lame  things,  likewife,  take  place  in  the  foul,  you  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  fame  time  to  grant  me,  as  if  knowing  what  I  faid ;  but  a  little 
after  you  afferted  that  there  had  been  worthy  and  good  citizens  in  this  city. 
And  when  I  alked  you  who  they  were,  you  appeared  to  me  to  exhibit  juft 
luch  men,  with  refped  to  political  concerns,  as  if,  in  confequeiice  of  my  alk- 
ing  about  gymnaftic  affairs,  who  have  been,  or  are  at  prefent,  good  curators 
of  bodies,  you  fhould  ferioufly  anfwer  me,  that  Thearion  the  baker,  and 
Mitbaecus,  who  wrote  on  the  Sicilian  art  of  cooking,  and  Sarambus  the  vic¬ 
tualler,  were  wonderful  curators  of  bodies;  the  firft  of  whom  made  admi¬ 
rable  bread  ;  the  fecond  procured  admirable  food  ;  and  the  third  admirable 
wine.  Perhaps,  therefore,  you  will  be  indignant  if  I  fhould  fay  to  you, 
O  man,  you  underftand  nothing  refpebting  gymnaftic.  You  have  told  me 
of  men  who  are  the  minifters  and  purveyors  of  defires,  but  you  do  not  un¬ 
derftand  any  thing  beautiful  and  good  concerning  them  ;  who,  if  it  fhould 
fo  happen,  while  they  fill  the  bodies  of  men,  and  render  them  grofs,  and  are 
praifed  by  them  for  fo  doing,  at  the  fame  time  deftroy  their  antient  fiefh. 
Thefe,  therefore,  through  their  unfkilfulnefs,  do  not  accufe  men  given  to 
feafting,  as  the  caufes  of  the  difeafes  with  which  they  are  infefted,  and  of  the 
lofs  of  their  antient  fiefh,  but  thofe  who  happen  to  be  then  prefent,  and 
give  them  fome  advice.  But,  after  a  long  time,  when  repletion  introduces 
difeafe,  in  conlequence  of  having  taken  place  without  the  healthful,  then 
they  accufe  and  blame  thefe  advifers,  and  would  injure  them  if  they  were 
able  ;  but  praife  thofe  minifters  of  their  defires,  and  the  caufes  of  their  ma¬ 
ladies.  And  now  you,  O  Callicles,  a£t  in  a  manner  moft  fimilar  to  this  ;  for 
vou  praife  thofe  who  delight  fuch-like  men  with  feafting,  and  who  fatiate 
them  with  the  objects  of  their  defire,  and  fay  that  they  make  the  citv  great ; 
but  who  do  not  perceive  that  the  city  is  fwoln,  and  inwardly  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  through  thofe  antient  men.  For,  without  temperance  andjuftice, 
they  have  filled  the  city  with  ports  and  docks,  with  walls  and  tributes,  and 
fuch-like  trifles.  When,  therefore,  this  acceffion  of  imbecility  arrived, 
they  accufed  the  advifers  that  were  then  prefent,  but  praifed  Themiftocles, 
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Cimon,  and  Pericles,  who  were  the  caufes  of  the  maladies  :  but  you  perhaps, 
uniefs  you  are  careful,  they  will  apprehend,  together  with  my  affociate  Alci- 
biades,  fince  they  have  deftroyed  thofe  antient  particulars,  befides  thofe 
which  they  have  acquired  ;  though  you  are  not  the  caufes,  but  perhaps  the 
con-caufes,  of  the  evils.  Indeed,  I  perceive  that  a  very  ftupid  affair  takes 
place  at  prefent,  and  I  hear  that  it  has  taken  place  with  refped  to  antient 
men.  For  I  fee  that  when  a  city  conduds  itfelf  towards  any  political  cha- 
rader,  as  one  that  ads  unjuftly,  fuch  a  one  is  indignant,  and  complains  as 
fuffering  grievoufly,  though  he  has  conferred  many  benefits  on  the  city. 
Are,  therefore,  fuch  unjuftly  deftroyed  by  the  city,  according  to  their  after- 
tion  ?  But,  indeed,  their  affertion  is  entirely  falfe.  For  he  who  prefides  over 
a  city  can  nevef  be  unjuftly  cut  off  by  the  city  over  which  he  prefides.  For 
thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  to  be  politicians,  appear  to  be  the  fame  with 
thofe  that  call  themfelves  fophifts.  For  the  fophifts,  though  wife  in  other 
things,  ad  abfurdlv  in  this  refped.  Proclaiming  themfelves  to  be  teachers 
of  virtue,  they  often  accufe  their  difciples  of  ading  unjuftly  towards  them, 
by  defrauding  them  of  their  wages,  and  other  teftimonies  of  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  they  receive  from  them.  But  what  can  be  more  irrational  than  fuch 
an  accufation  ? — I  mean,  that  men  who  have  become  good  and  juft,  being 
freed  from  injuftice  by  their  preceptor,  and  having  obtained  jnftice,  fhould 
yet  ad  unjuftly  from  that  very  thing  which  they  have  not  ?  Does  not  this, 
my  friend,  appear  to  you  to  be  abfurd  ?  You  compel  me  in  reality,  Callicles, 
to  make  a  public  harangue,  becaufe  you  are  unwilling  to  anfwer  me. 

Cal.  But  cannot  you  fpeak  unlefs  fome  one  anfwers  you? 

Soc.  1  feem,  indeed,  as  if  I  could.  For  now  I  extend  my  difcourfes,  fince 
you  are  not  willing  to  anfwer  me.  But,  O  good  man,  tell  me,  by  Jupiter, 
the  guardian  of  friendfhip,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  irrational,  that  he  who 
fays  he  can  make  another  perfon  a  good  man,  fhould  blame  this  man,  that, 
having  become  good  through  his  inftrudions,  and  being  fo  now,  he  is,  not- 
withfta tiding,  an  unworthy  charader  ? 

Cal.  To  me  it  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Do  you  not,  therefore,  hear  thofe  who  profefs  to  inftrud  men  in 
virtue  fpeaking  in  this  manner? 

Cal.  I  do.  But  w'hy  do  you  fpeak  about  men  of  no  worth  ? 

Soc.  But  what  will  you  fay  refpeding  thofe  men,  who,  while  they  aftert 
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that  they  prefide  over  the  city,  and  are  careful  that  it  may  be  the  belt  pofTible, 
again  accufe  it,  when  it  fo  happens,  as  the  worft  of  cities  ?  Do  you  think 
that  thefe  differ  in  any  refpe£t  from  thofe  ?  O  blefled  man  !  a  fophift  and  a 
rhetorician  are  the  fame,  or  they  are  fomething  near  and  fimdar,  as  I  and 
Polus  have  faid.  But  you,  through  ignorance,  think  that  rhetoric  is  fome¬ 
thing  all-beautiful,  and  defpife  the  fophiftic  art.  In  reality,  however,  the  fo- 
phiftic  art  is  as  much  more  beautiful  than  rhetoric,  as  the  legiflative  than  the 
judicial  profeffion,  and  gymnaftic  than  medicine.  But  I  think  public  fpeakers 
and  fophifts  alone  ought  not  to  complain  that  the  thing  which  they  teach  is 
evil  to  themfelves  ;  or,  if  they  do,  that  they  muff  accufe  themfelves  at  the 
fame  time  of  not  having  in  any  refpedt  benefited  thofe  whom  they  profefs  to 
have  benefited.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Cal.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And,  indeed,  it  will  be  proper  to  impart  benefit  to  thefe  alone,  if 
they  afferted  what  is  true.  For,  if  fome  one  fliould  receive  any  other  benefit, 
as,  for  inftance,  the  power  of  running  fwiftly,  through  the  inftrudtions  of  a 
matter  of  gymnaftic,  perhaps  he  would  be  averfe  to  recompenfe  him,  if  the 
matter  of  gymnaftic  benefited  him  without  having  made  an  agreement  that 
he  fhould  be  paid  for  his  trouble  as  foon  as  he  had  enabled  him  to  run 
fwiftly.  For  men,  I  think,  do  not  a£t  unjuftly  through  flownefs,  but  through 
injuftice.  Or  do  they  not  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  any  one  fhould  take  away  this, — I  mean  injuftice, — 
would  it  not  follow,  that  there  would  be  ho  occafion  to  fear  left  he  fhould 
buffer  injuftice  ;  but  that  to  him  alone  it  would  be  fafe  to  impart  this  benefit, 
if  any  one  is  in  reality  able  to  form  good  men?  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Cal.  1  fay  fo. 

Soc.  Hence,  as  it  appears,  there  is  nothing  bafe  in  taking  money  for  giv¬ 
ing  advice  about  other  things,  as,  for  inftance,  refpecting  building,  or  other  arts. 

Cal.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  But,  with  refpedt  to  this  action, — I  mean,  how  any  one  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  the  belt  of  men,  and  may  govern  his  own  family,  or  the  city,  in  the 
molt  excellent  manner, — it  is  reckoned  bafe  to  withhold  advice,  unlefs  money 
is  given  to  the  advifer.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 
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Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  reafon  is  this :  that,  of  all  benefits,  this 
alone  renders  him  who  is  benefited  defirous  of  making  a  recompenfe.  So 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  beautiful  fign,  if  he  who  imparts  the  benefit  is  in  his 
turn  benefited  ;  but  by  no  means  if  he  is  not.  Are  thefe  things  fo,  or  not  ? 
Cal.  They  are. 

Soc.  Define,  therefore,  to  which  mode  of  healing  the  maladies  of  a  city 
you  exhort  me  :  whether  to  that  of  contending  with  the  Athenians,  that  they 
may  become  the  beft  of  men,  as  if  I  were  a  phyfician  ;  or  to  that  by  which 
I  may  minifter  to  their  wants,  in  order  to  obtain  their  favour.  Tell  me  the 
truth,  Callicles.  For  it  is  but  juft,  that,  as  you  began  to  fpeak  to  me  freely, 
you  fhould  continue  to  impart  your  conceptions.  And  now  fpeak  well  and 
generoufly. 

Cal.  I  fay,  therefore,  that  I  exhort  you  to  a as  miniftrant  to  the  city. 
Soc.  You  exhort  me,  therefore,  moft  generous  man,  to  employ  flattery. 
Cal.  Unlefs  you  had  rather  be  the  prey  of  the  Myfians;  which  will  be  the 
cafe,  if  you  do  not  aft  in  this  manner. 

Soc.  Do  not  fay,  what  you  often  have  faid,  that  any  one  who  is  willing 
might  flay  me,  left  I  again  fhould  fay,  that  an  unworthy  would  flay  a  good 
man  ;  nor  yet  that  he  might  take  away  whatever  I  poflefled,  left  I  alfo  fhould 
again  fay,  that  after  he  has  taken  away  my  pofieffions  he  would  not  derive 
any  advantage  from  them  ;  but  that,  as  he  has  unjuftly  deprived  me  of  them, 
he  will  alfo,  having  received  them,  ufe  them  unjuftly  ;  and  if  unjuftly,  bafely; 
and  if  bafely,  wickedly. 

Cal.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  believe  that  you  (hall  never  fluffier 
any  of  thefe  things,  as  being  one  who  lives  at  a  diftance,  and  that  you  (hall 
never  be  brought  before  a  court  of  juftice  by  a  man,  perhaps,  entirely  de¬ 
praved  and  vile. 

Soc.  I  am  therefore,  O  Callicles,  in  reality  ftupid,  unlefs  I  think  that  any 
one  in  this  city  may  fluffier  whatever  may  happen  to  take  place.  But  this  I 
well  know,  that  if  I  was  brought  before  a  court  of  juftice,  and  I  fhould  be 
in  danger  reflpeding  any  one  of  thefe  particulars  which  you  mention,  he  who 
brings  me  thither  will  be  a  depraved  man.  For  no  worthy  man  will  bring 
one  who  is  innocent  before  a  court  of  juftice.  Nor  would  it  be  any  thing 
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wonderful,  if  in  this  cafe  I  fhould  be  condemned  to  death..  Are  you  willing 
I  fhould  tell  you  why  I  fhould  expedl  thefe  things  ? 

Cal.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  I  think  that  I,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  Athenians,  (that  I  may  not 
fay  alone,)  apply  myfelf  to  the  true  political  art,  and  alone  of  thofe  of  the 
prefent  day  perform  things  political.  As,  therefore,  the  difcourfes  which  I 
make  are  not  compofed  for  the  fake  of  popular  favour,  but  with  a  view  to 
that  which  is  bed,  and  not  to  that  which  is  mod:  pleafant, — and  as  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  thofe  elegant  things  which  you  now  advife  me  to  do, —  I  fhould 
not  have  any  thing  to  fay  in  a  court  of  judice.  But  the  lame  difcourfe  occurs 
to  me  which  I  addreffed  to  Polus.  For  I  fhould  be  judged  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  phyfician  would  be  judged  among  boys,  when  accufed  by  a  cook.. 
For  confider  what  would  be  the  apology  of  fuch  a  man,  when  apprehended 
by  thefe,  if  any  one  fhould  accufe  him  as  follows :  O  boys,  this  mail 
fabricates  for  you  many  evils,  and  corrupts  both  you  and  the  younged  of 
you.  For,  by  cutting,  burning,  emaciating,  and  almoft  fuffocating  you,  he 
makes  you  defperate ;  and  hkewile  by  giving  you  the  mod  bitter  potions, 
and  compelling  you  to  be  hungry  and  thirdy  ;  not  delighting  you,  as  I  do, 
with  many  pleafant  and  all-various  dainties.  What  do  you  think  the  phy- 
dcian  would  have  to  fay  in  fuch  a  bad  fituation  ?  If  he  fpoke  the  truth,  would 
he  not  fay,  I  have  done  all  thefe  things,  boys,  for  the  fake  of  health  ?  But, 
upon  this,  in  what  manner  do  you  think  thefe  judges  would  exclaim  ?  Would 
they  not  loudly  exclaim  l 

Cal.  Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  think  fo. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  he  would  be  perfectly  at  a  lofs- 
what  to  fay  ? 

Cal.  Entirelv  fo. 

Soc.  And  I  alfo  know  that  I  fhould  be  affeCted  in  the  very  fame  manner, 
on  coming  into  a  court  of  judice.  For  I  fhould  not  be  able  to  mention 
any  pleafures  which  I  had  imparted  to  them,  and  which  they  confider  as  be¬ 
nefits  and  advantages*  But  I  neither  emulate  thofe  that  impart  them,  nor 
thofe  to  whom  they  are  imparted.  And  if  any  one  fhould  fay  that  I  corrupt 
young  men,  by  caufing  them  to  doubt,  or  accufe  elderly  men,  by  employing 
bitter  difcourfes,  either  privately  or  publicly,  I  fhould  not  be  able  to  fay  that 

which 
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which  is  the  truth,  that  I  aflert  and  do  all  thefe  things  juftly  ;  and  that  it  is 
your  province,  O  judges,  to  act  in  this  manner,  and  to  do  nothing  elfe.  So 
that,  perhaps,  I  fhould  fuffer  whatever  might  happen  to  be  the  confequence. 

Cal.  Does  therefore,  Socrates,  that  man  appear  to  you  to  be  in  a  good 
condition  in  a  city  who  is  thus  circumftanced,  and  is  unable  to  help  him¬ 
felf? 

Soc.  He  does,  if  he  is  in  that  condition,  Callicles,  which  vou  have  often 
allowed,  viz.  if  he  can  aflifh  himfelf,  and  has  not  either  faid  or  done  anv  thino* 

O 

unjuftly  refpeding  men  or  Gods.  For  it  has  often  been  acknowledged  by  us, 
that  this  is  the  bell:  aid  which  any  one  can  impart  to  himfelf.  If,  therefore, 
any  one  can  prove  that  I  am  incapable  of  affording  this  affiftance  either  to 
myfelf  or  another,  I  fnall  be  afhamed,  whether  l  am  convidted  of  this  impo- 
tency  before  many,  or  a  few,  or  alone,  by  myfelf  alone.  And  if  I  fhould  be 
punifhed  with  death  on  account  of  this  impotency,  I  fhould  be  indignant. 
But  if  I  fhould  die  through  the  want  of  adulatory  rhetoric,  I  well  know  that 
you  would  behold  me  bearing  death  eafily.  For  no  one  fears  to  die,  who 
is  not  entirely  irrational  and  effeminate  :  but  he  fears  to  a£t  unjuftly;  face, 
for  the  foul  to  come  to  Hades  full  of  unjuft  actions,  is  the  extremity  of  all 
evils.  But,  if  you  pieafe,  I  wifh  to  fhow  you  by  a  certain  narration  that  this 
is  the  cafe. 

Cal.  Since  you  have  fnifhed  the  other  things  which  remained  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  finifh  this  alfo. 

Soc.  Hear  then,  as  they  fay,  a  very  beautiful  narration  ;  which  you  in¬ 
deed  will,  I  think,  confider  as  a  fable  ;  but  I  confider  it  as  a  relation  of  fadls. 
For  the  particulars  of  the  enfuing  narration  are  true.  As  Homer  fays,  then, 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  divided1  the  government  among  themfelves, 

after 

1  The  ineffable  principle  of  things  did  not  produce  fenfibles  by  his  own  immediate  energy:  for 
there  would  have  been  a  privation  of  order,  if  we  had  been  diredtly  produced  by  the  firft  caufe. 
And,  in  the  progreffion  of  things,  the  fimilar  is  always  unfolded  into  fubfiftence  prior  to  the  diffi- 
milar.  By  how  much  greater,  therefore,  one  caufe  is  than  another,  by  fo  much  does  one  effedt 
furpafs  another.  Hence,  he  who  pofleffes  fcicnce  in  a  higher  degree  produces  more  illuftrious 
difciples.  It  is  necefiary,  therefore,  that  other  powers  greater  than  we  are  fhould  be  produced  by 
the  firft  caufe,  and  thus  that  we  afterwards  fhould  be  generated  from  thefe :  for  we  are  the  dregs 
of  the  univerfe.  Thefe  mighty  powers,  from  their  furpaffing  fimilitude  to  the  firft  God,  were 
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after  they  had  received  it  from  their  father.  This  law  *,  therefore,  refpefting 
men  fubfifted  under  Saturn,  and  always  was,  and  now  is,  eftablifhed  among  the 

Gods, 

very  properly  called  by  the  antients  Gods ;  and  were  confidered  by  them  as  perpetually  fubfifting  in 
the  inoft  admirable  and  profound  union  with  each  other,  and  the  firft  caufe  ;  yet,  fo  as  amidft 
this  union  to  preferve  their  own  efience  diftinCt  from  that  of  their  ineffable  caufe. 

But  thefe  mighty  powers  are  called  by  the  poets  a  golden  chain,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  each  other,  and  incorruptible  nature.  One  of  thefe  powers  you  may  call  intelleftual ;  a  fecond, 
vhific-,  a  third,  Paonian,  and  fo  on;  which  the  antients  defiring  to  fignify  to  us  by  names, 
have  fymholically  denominated.  Hence  (fays  Olympiodorus,  in  MS.  Comment,  in  Gorgiam) 
we  ought  not  to  be  difturbed  on  hearing  fuch  names  as  a  Saturnian  power,  the  power  of  Jupiter, 
and  fuch-like,  but  explore  the  things  to  which  they  allude.  Thus,  for  inftatice,  by  a  Saturnian 
power  rooted  in  the  firft  caufe,  underftand  a  pure  intellect :  for  Kpovos,  or  Saturn,  is  xyo?  vow;,  i.  e. 
o  xaQapor,,  or,  a  pure  intellect.  Hence,  thofe  that  are  pure,  and  virgins,  are  called  nopoa.  On  this 
account,  too,  poets  *  fay  that  Saturn  devoured  his  children,  and  afterwards  again  fent  them  into 
the  light,  becaufe  intellect  is  converted  to  itfelf,  feeks  itfelf,  and  is  itfelf  fought :  but  he  again  re¬ 
funds  them,  becaufe  intellect  not  only  feeks  and  procreates,  but  produces  into  light  and  profits. 
On  this  account,  too,  he  is  called  ayxvXo/AYiTu;,  or  infiedled  counfel ,  becaufe  an  infleCted  figure 
verges  to  itfelf.  Again,  as  there  is  nothing  difordered  and  novel  in  intellect,  they  reprefent  Sa¬ 
turn  as  an  old  man,  and  as  flow  in  his  motion  :  and  hence  it  is  that  aftrologers  fay,  that  fuch  as 
have  Saturn  well  fituated  in  their  nativity  are  prudent,  and  endued  with  intellect. 

Further  ftill  :  the  antient  theologifts  called  life  by  the  name  of  Jupiter,  to  whom  they  gave  a 
twofold  appellation,  ha.  and  fignifying  by  thefe  names  that  he  gives  life  through  himfelf.  They 
alfo  aflert  that  the  fun  is  drawn  by  four  horfes,  and  that  he  is  perpetually  young,  fignifying  by 
this  his  power,  which  is  motive  of  the  whole  of  nature  fubjeCt  to  his  dominion,  his  fourfold  con- 
verfions,  and  the  vigour  of  his  energies.  But  they  fay  that  the  moon  is  drawn  by  two  bulls  :  by' 
two ,  on  account  of  her  increafe  and  diminution;  but  by  hulls ,  becaufe,  as  thefe  till  the  ground, 
lo  the  moon  governs  all  thofe  parts  which  furround  the  earth. 

Plato  fays,  therefore,  that  Jupiter  and  Neptune  diftributed  the  government  from  Saturn;  and 
fince  Plato  does  not  fafhion  a  political  but  a  philofophical  fable,  he  does  not  fav,  like  the  poets, 
that  they  received  ihe  kingdom  of  Saturn  by  violence,  but  that  they  divided  it.  What  then  are  we 
to  underftand  by  receiving  law  from  Saturn  ?  We  reply  that  law  is  the  diftribution  of  intellect; 
and  we  have  before  obferved  that  Saturn  fignifies  intellect.  Hence  law'  is  thence  derived. 

Again,  mundane  natures,  fays  Olympiodorus,  are  triple;  for  fume  are  celeftial,  others  ter- 

reftrial, 

1  Neither  was  nor  will  he  can  :be  afterted  of  a  divine  nature:  for  was  is  paft,  and  no  longer 
is,  and  will  be  is  imperfeCt,  and  is  not  yet.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  conceived  of  Divi¬ 
nity.  As,  therefore,  Plato  introduces  this  as  a  fable,  on  this  account  he  ufes  the  term  was-,  but 
fince  the  fable  is  not  poetic,  but  philoiophic,  he  alfo  introduces  the  w:ord  always. 

*  This  is  atferted  by  Hefiod  in  his  Theogony. 
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Gods,  viz.  that  the  man  who  has  paffed  through  life  in  a  juft  and  holy 
manner,  when  he  dies,  departing  to  the  iflands  of  the  bleffed,  fhall  dwell  in 

all 

reftrial,  and  others  between  thefe,  viz.  the  fiery,  aerial,  aquatic.  And  of  thefe,  Jupiter  poffeffes 
the  celeftial,  Pluto  the  terreftrial,  and  Neptune  thofe  between.  Again,  through  thefe  things  the 
powers  prefiding  over  thefe  natures  are  fignified.  For  Jupiter  on  this  account  has  a  fceptre,  as 
fignifying  the  judicial;  but  Neptune  a  trident,  as  prefiding  over  the  triple  nature  in  the  middle; 
and  Pluto  a  helmet,  on  account  of  the  obfcure.  For,  as  a  helmet  conceals  the  head,  fo  this 
power  (i.  e.  Pluto)  belongs  to  things  unapparent.  Nor  mull  it  be  thought  that  philofophers  wor- 
fhip  ftones  and  images  as  things  divine  :  but  fince,  living  according  to  fenfe,  we  are  not  able  to 
arrive  at  an  incorporeal  and  immaterial  power,  images  are  devifed  for  the  purpofe  of  recalling  to 
the  memory  divine  natures  ;  that,  feeing  and  reverencing  thefe,  we  may  form  a  conception  of  in¬ 
corporeal  powers.  This,  therefore,  is  alfo  faid  by  the  poets,  that  Jupiter  mingling  with  Themis 
begot  three  daughters,  Equity,  Juftice,  and  Peace.  Equity,  therefore,  reigns  in  the  inerratic 
fphere  :  for  there  the  fame  motion  fubfifts  perpetually,  and  after  the  fame  manner,  and  nothing 
is  there  diftributed.  But  Juftice  rules  in  the  planetary  fpheres  :  for  here  there  is  a  Reparation  *  of 
the  ftars;  and  where  there  is  feparation,  there  juftice  is  neceffary,  that  an  harmonious  diftribu- 
tion  may  be  made  according  to  defert.  And  Peace  reigns  over  terreftrial  natures,  becaufe  con¬ 
tention  is  among  thefe;  and  where  there  is  contention,  there  peace  is  neceffary.  But  there  is  a 
contention  here  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  the  moift  and  the  dry.  Hence  they  fay  that  Ulyffes 
wandered  on  the  fea  by  the  will  of  Neptune.  For  they  fignify  by  this,  that  the  Odyfifean  life  was 
neither  terreftrial,  nor  yet  celeftial,  but  between  thefe.  Since,  therefore,  Neptune  is  the  lord  of 
the  middle  natures,  on  this  account  they  fay  that  Ulyffes  wandered  through  the  will  of  Neptune, 
becaufe  he  had  the  allotment  of  Neptune.  Thus  alfo  they  fpeak  of  the  fons  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto,  regarding  the  allotments  of  each.  For  we  fay  that  he  who  has  a  divine  and  celeftial 
polity  is  the  fon  of  Jupiter ;  that  he  who  has  a  terreftrial  polity  is  the  fon  of  Pluto ;  and  that  he  is 
the  fon  of  Neptune  whofe  polity  or  allotment  is  between  thefe.  Again,  Vulcan  is  a  certain  power 
prefiding  over  bodies ;  and  hence  he  fays  of  himfelf  in  Homer : 

All  clay  I  fell . 

becaufe  his  attention  to  bodies  is  perpetual.  On  this  account,  alfo,'  he  operates  with  bellowses 
(ev  tpvaaii  epya&Tai)  viz.  in  natures  (avri  to u  ev  Tai$  (pucnai).  For  this  power  leads  forth  nature  to 
the  care  of  bodies.  Since,  therefore,  Plato  makes  mention  here  of  the  iflands  of  the  bleffed,  of 
punifhment,  and  a  prifon,  let  us  unfold  what  each  of  them  is.  Geographers  then  fay  that  the 
iflands  of  the  bleffed  are  about  the  ocean,  and  that  fouls  depart  thither  that  have  lived  well.  This, 
however,  is  abfurd,  for  fouls  thus  would  live  a  ftormy  life.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  ?  The  folu- 
tion  is  this :  Philofophers  aflimilate  the  life  of  men  to  the  fea,  becaufe  it  is  turbulent,  prolific, 
bitter,  and  laborious.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  know  that  iflands  are  raifed  above  the  fea,  being  more 

*  Viz.  the  planets  are  diftributed  into  different  fpheres,  and  are  not  all  of  them  contained  in  one  fphere, 
tike  the  fixed  ftars. 
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all  felicity,  removed  from  evil;  but  that  he  who  has  lived  unjuftly  and  im- 
pioufly  (hall  go  to  the  prifon.  of  punilhment  and  juftice,  which  they  call 
Tartarus.  But  the  judges  of  thefe,  during  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  even 
recently,  Jupiter  poffeffing  the  government,  were  living  judges  of  the  living, 
judging  on  that  very  day  on  which  any  one  happened  to  die.  In  confequence 
of  this  they  judged  badly.  Oil  this  account,  therefore,  Pluto,  and  thofe 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  illands  of  the  bleffed  was  committed,  went  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  informed  him  that  men  came  to  them  who  were  unworthy, 
whether  they  were  accufers  or  the  accufed.  But  Jupiter  faid,  I  will  pre¬ 
vent  this  in  future.  For  now  judgments  are  badly  exercifed  ;  becaufe  thofe 
that  are  judged  are  judged  clothed  ;  for  they  are  judged  while  living.  Many, 
therefore,  fays  he,  whofe  fouls  are  depraved  are  inverted  with  beautiful 
bodies,  are  noble  by  birth,  and  rich  ;  and  when  judgment  of  their  conduft 
takes  place,  many  witnefles  appear  in  their  behalf,  teftifying  that  they  have 
lived  jurtly.  Hence  the  judges  are  aftonifhed  at  thefe  things,  and  are  at  the 
fame  time  themfelves  clothed,  while  judging,  as  prior  to  their  foul  being 
concealed  they  have  a  veil  before  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  whole  of  their 
body  x.  All  thefe  things,  indeed,  are  placed  before  them,  as  well  their  own 

vertments 

elevated.  Hence,  they  call  that  polity  which  tranfeends  the  prefent  life  and  generation,  the 
iflands  of  the  blefled  ;  and  thefe  are  the  fame  with  the  Elyfian  fields.  On  this  account,  alfo,  Her¬ 
cules  accomplilhed  his  laft  labour  in  the  Hefperian  regions,  fignifying  by  this,  that,  having  van- 
qoiftied  a  dark  and  terreftrial  life,  he  afterwards  lived  in  day,  that  is,  in  truth  and  light. 

Philofophers,  then,  are  of  opinion  that  the  earth  is  cavernous,  like  a  pumice  ftone,  and  that 
it  is  perforated  as  far  as  to  its  ultimate  centre.  They  likewife  think  that  about  the  centre  there 
are  different  places,  and  certain  fiery,  cold,  and  Charonian  powers,  as  the  exhalations  of  the 
earth  evince.  The  laft  place,  therefore,  is  called  Tartarus.  Hence  it  is  neceflary  to  know  that 
fouls  that  have  lived  vicioufly  remain  in  this  place  for  a  certain  time,  and  are  punifiied  in  their 
pneumatic  vehicle  :  for  thofe  that  have  finned  through  the  fweetnefs  of  pleafure  can  only  be  pu¬ 
rified  by  the  bitternefs  of  pain. 

Again,  fouls  that  are  hurled  into  Tartarus  are  no  longer  moved  :  for  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  there  is  not  any  place  beneath  it.  For,  if  they  were  moved,  they  woulc  again  begin 
to  afeend ;  fince  all  beyond  the  centre  is  upwards.  Hence,  the  prifon  is  there  of  daemons  and 
terreftrial  prefiding  powers :  for  by  Cerberus,  and  things  of  this  kind,  they  fignify  daemoniacal 
powers. 

1  Such,  fays  Olympiodorus,  is  the  fable,  which,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  a  fable,  does  not 
preferve  together  things  which  always  fubfift  together,  but  divides  them  into  prior  and  pofterior. 
It  alfo  firft  fpeaks  of  the  more  imperfedf,  and  afterwards  of  the  perfeft  :  for  it  is  neceflary  to  ad- 
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veftments  as  the  vefcments  of  thofe  that  are  judged.  In  the  firft  place,  there¬ 
fore,  fays  he,  they  muft  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  forefeeing  death  :  for  now 
they  do  forefee  it.  Hence,  Prometheus  1  muff  be  ordered  to  make  this 

faculty 

vance  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfeCt.  When  the  fable,  therefore,  fays  that  the  judges  were 
living  judges  of  the  living,  judging  on  that  very  day  in  which  any  one  happened  to  die,  and  that 
in  confequence  of  this  they  judged  badly;  this  fignifies  that  we  judge  badly,  but  divine -judges 
well.  For  they  know  who  ought  to  be  fent  to  Tartarus,  and  who  to  the  iflands  of  the  bleffied. 
The  fable,  therefore,  looking  to  our  judgment,  and  beginning  from  the  imperfeCt,  fays  that  for¬ 
merly  they  judged  badly;  but,  proceeding  to  the  perfeCt,  it  fays  that  now  they  judge  juftly.  Ju¬ 
piter  does  not  effeCl  this  from  himfelf,  but  at  the  requeft  of  Pluto,  becaufe  fubordinate  convert 
themfelves  to  fuperior  natures. 

Again,  let  us  fhow  what  is  meant  by  the  judges  being  formerly  in  bodies,  but  now  naked. 
Here,  therefore,  again  the  fable  divides,  and  calls  us  from  the  more  imperfect  to  the  perfect.  It 
is  neceffary  to  know,  therefore,  that  our  life  is  obfcurely  fignified  by  this,  both  in  the  prefent 
Hate  of  exigence,  and  hereafter.  For,  in  this  life,  both  we  and  thofe  that  we  judge  are  in  bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  hence  deception  takes  place.  In  confequence  of  this,  from  judging  paffively,  we  do  not 
fend  to  Tartarus  a  depraved  chara&er,  as  one  who  is  miferable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  iflands 
of  the  blefled.  But,  in  another  life,  both  the  judges  and  thofe  that  are  judged  are  naked. 

1  Prometheus ,  fays  Olympiodorus,  is  the  infpedtive  guardian  of  the  defcentof  rational  fouls  :  for 
to  exert  a  'providential  energy  is  the  employment  of  the  rational  foul,  and,  prior  to  any  thing  elfe, 
to  know  itfelf.  Irrational  natures,  indeed,  perceive  through  percuffion,  and  prior  to  impulfion 
know  nothing ;  but  the  rational  nature  is  able,  prior  to  information  from  another,  to  know  what 
is  ufeful.  Hence,  Epimetheus  is  the  infpe&ive  guardian  of  the  irrational  foul,  becaufe  it  knows 
through  percuffion,  and  not  prior  to  it.  Prometheus,  therefore,  is  that  power  which  prefides 
over  the  defcent  of  rational  fouls.  But  fire  fignifies  the  rational  foul  itfelf ;  becaufe,  as  fire  tends 
upwards,  fo  the  rational  foul  purfues  things  on  high.  But  you  will  fay.  Why  is  this  fire  faid  to 
have  been  ftolen  ?  Becaufe  that  which  is  ftolen  is  transferred  from  its  proper  place  to  one  that  is 
foreign.  Since,  therefore,  the  rational  foul  is  fent  from  its  proper  place  of  abode  on  high,  to 
earth  as  to  a  foreign  region,  on  this  account  the  fire  is  faid  to  be  ftolen.  But  why  was  it  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  reed  ?  Becaufe  a  reed  is  cavernous  (<ropiyyu^{),  and  therefore  fignifies  the  flowing  body 
(ts  ptuanov  aa^x),  in  which  the  foul  is  carried.  But  why  was  the  fire  ftolen,  contrary  to  the  will 
of  Jupiter  ?  Again,  the  fable  fpeaks  as  a  fable  :  for  both  Prometheus  and  Jupiter  are  willing  that 
the  foul  fhould  abide  on  high;  but  as  it  is  requifite  that  fhe  fliould  defcend,  the  fable  fabricates, 
particulars  accommodated  to  the  perfons.  And  it  rep  relents,  indeed,  the  fuperior  character,  which 
is  Jupiter,  as  unwilling;  for  he  wifhes  the  foul  always  to  abide  on  high  :  but  the  inferior  cha¬ 
racter,  Prometheus,  obliges  her  to  defcend.  Jupiter,  therefore,  ordered  Pandora  to  be  made. 
And  what  elfe  is  this  than  the  irrational foul  which  is  of  a  feminine  characteriftic  ?  For,  as  it  was 

*  The  reader  muft  remember,  that  the  true  man,  or  the  rational  foul’,  confifts  of  intellect,  the  dhndeitc 
power,  and  opinion-,  but  the  fuihmit  of  the  irrational  life  is  the phantafy,  under  which  dejire,  like  a  many¬ 
headed  favage  beaft,  and  anger,  like  a  raging  lion,  fubfift, 
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faculty  in  them  ceafe  :  and  afterwards  they  muff  be  judged  diverted  of  all 
thefe  things;  for  it  is  requifite  that  they  fhould  be  judged  when  dead.  It 
is  likewife  requifite  that  the  judge  fhould  be  naked  and  dead,  fpeculating 
the  foul  itfelf,  with  the  foul  itfelf,  every  one  dying  fuddenly,  deftitute  of  all 
his  kindred,  and  leaving  all  that  ornament  on  the  earth,  that  the  judgment 
may  be  juft.  I  therefore  having  known  thefe  things  before  you,  have  made 
my  fons  judges  ;  two  indeed  from  Alia  x,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus ;  and  one 
from  Europe,  EEacus.  Thefe  then,  after  their  death,  lhall  judge  in  the 
meadow,  in  the  highway,  where  two  roads  extend,  the  one  to  the  iflands  of 
the  blefted,  and  the  other  to  Tartarus.  And  Rhadamanthus  fhall  judge 
thofe  from  Alia,  but  iEacus  thofe  from  Europe.  But  I  will  confer  this 
additional  dignity  upon  Minos,  that  he  fhall  decide  whatever  may  be  infcru- 
table  to  the  other  judges,  that  the  judgement  reipedling  the  path  of  men  may 
be  mold  juft. 

Thefe  are  the  things,  O  Callicles,  which  I  have  heard,  and  believe  to  be 
true :  and  from  this  narration  I  infer  that  a  thing  of  the  following  kind 
muft  take  place.  Death,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  diflb- 
lution  of  two  things,  viz.  of  the  foul  and  body  from  each  other.  But  when 

neceffary  that  the  foul  fhould  defcend  to  thefe  lower  regions,  but,  being  incorporeal  and  divine, 
it  was  impoffible  for  her  to  be  conjoined  with  body  without  a  medium,  hence  fhe  becomes 
united  with  it  through  the  irrational  foul.  But  this  irrational  foul  was  called  Pandora,  becaufe 
each  of  the  Gods  beftowed  on  it  fome  particular  gift.  And  this  fignifies  that  the  illuminations 
which  terreftrial  natures  receive  take  place  through  the  celeftial  bodies*. 

1  Alfa  is  eaftern,  but  Europe  has  a  more  weftern  fituation.  But  eaftern  parts  are  analogous  to 
celeftial  natures,  through  light ;  but  Europe  through  its  curvature  to  terreftrial  natures.  Through 
thefe  two,  therefore,  viz.  Alia  and  Europe,  a  celeftial  and  terreftrial  polity  are  lignified.  There 
is  alfo  a  middle  polity,  which  Plato  fignifies  through  the  do&rine  of  the  extremes.  For,  having 
fpoken  of  a  celeftial  and  terreftrial  polity,  he  alfo  manifefts  that  which  has  a  middle  fubfiftence  • 
juft  as  above,  having  fpoken  of  thofe  that  are  fent  to  the  ifiands  of  the  blefted,  and  thofe  that  are 
hurled  into  Tartarus,  he  likewife  manifefts  fouls  which  are  characterized  by  a  middle  life. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  meadow,  and  the  roads  in  which  they 
judge,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  the  antients  call  generation  moift,  on  account  of  its  flowino- 
nature,  and  becaufe  the  mortal  life  flourifhes  here.  The  place  of  judgment,  therefore,  is  laid  to 
be  in  aether,  after  the  places  under  the  moon,  and  this  is  called  a  meadow  through  its  moifture 
and  variety. 

*  L'or  irrational  foul  is  an  immaterial  lody,  or,  in  other  words,  vitalized  extenfion ,  fuch  as  the  mathe¬ 
matical  bodies  which  we  frame  in  the  phantafy ;  and  the  celeftial  bodies  are  of  this  kind. 
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they  are  mutually  feparated,  each  of  them  poffertes  its  own  habit,  not  much 
lefs  than  when  the  man  was  living;  the  body  confpicuoufly  retaining  its 
own  nature,  attire,  and  paffions.  So  that,  for  inftance,  if  the  body  of  any 
one  while  living  was  large  by  nature,  or  aliment,  or  from  both,  the  body 
of  fuch  a  one  when  dead  will  alfo  be  large ;  and  if  corpulent,  it  will  be 
corpulent  when  dead  ;  and  fo  with  refped:  to  other  things.  And  if  any 
one  while  living  was  fludious  to  obtain  long  hair,  the  hair  alfo  of  the  dead 
body  of  fuch  a  one  will  be  long.  Again,  if  any  one  while  living  had  been 
whipped,  and  retained  as  veifiges  of  the  blows  in  his  body  fears  from 
fcourges,  or  other  wounds,  his  dead  body  alfo  is  feen  to  preferve  the  fame 
marks.  And  if  the  limbs  of  any  one  were  broken  or  dirtorted  while  he 
lived,  thefe  alfo  will  be  confpicuous  when  he  is  dead.  And,  in  ffiort,  what¬ 
ever  was  the  condition  of  the  body  of  any  one  while  living,  fuch  will  be  its 
condition  entirely,  or  for  the  mold  part,  for  a  certain  time,  when  dead.  The 
ft  me  thing  alfo,  Callicles,  appears  to  me  to  take  place  refpedling  the  foul ; 
viz.  that  all  things  are  confpicuous  in  the  foul,  after  it  is  diverted  of  body, 
as  well  whatever  it  porteffes  from  nature  *,  as  thofe  paflions  which  the  man 
acquired  in  his  foul,  from  his  various  purfuits.  When,  therefore,  they 
come  to  the  judge  %  thofe  from  Afia  to  Rhadamanthus,  Rhadamanthus 
flopping  them  contemplates  the  foul  of  each,  not  knowing  to  whom  it 
belongs  ;  but  often  feizing  the  foul  of  the  great  king,  or  of  any  other  king 

1  We  muft  not  think  from  this,  fays  Olympiodorus,  that  vice  is  natural  to  the  foul.  For, 
fince  the  foul  is  incorporeal  and  immortal,  if  it  naturally  pofifefled  vice,  vice  alfo  would  be  immor¬ 
tal  ;  which  is  abfurd.  By  the  term  from  nature,  therefore,  Plato  means  the  foul  living  in  con¬ 
junction  with  things  bafe ;  fo  that  vice  is  as  it  were  coeflentialized  with  it,  the  foul  becoming 
fubfervient  to  the  temperaments  of  the  body.  The  foul,  therefore,  fuffers  punifhment  for  this, 
becaufe,  being  in  fhort  felf-motive,  and  connected  with  anger  and  defire,  and  certain  corporeal 
temperaments,  the  does  not  harmonize  thefe,  and  lead  them  to  a  better  condition,  by  her  felf- 
motive  power.  For,  as  a  phyfician  very  properly  fcourges  him  who  has  an  ophthalmy,  not 
becaufe  he  labours  under  this  difeafe,  but  becaufe  he  has  touched  and  agitated  his  eyes,  and  has 
not  preferved  the  form  enjoined  by  the  phyfician  ;  in  like  manner  the  demiurgus  punifhes  fouls, 
as  not  fubduing  by  their  felf-motive  power  the  paffions  which  were  imparted  to  them  for  their 
good  :  for  it  is  neceflary  that  they  fhould  be  vanquifhed,  and  employed  to  a  good  and  not  to  a 
bad  purpofe. 

2  Plato  here  prefents  us  with  a  fable,  but  he  does  not  fuffer  it  to  be  poetical,  but  likewife  adds 
demonftrations  :  for  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  philofophical  fables.  See  the  general  Introduction 
to  this  work. 
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or  potentate,  he  beholds  nothing  found  in  fuch  a  foul,  but  fees  that  it  has 
been  vehemently  whipped,  and  that  it  is  full  of  fears,  through  the  perjuries 
and  injuftice  imprefled  in  it  by  its  feveral  a&ions;  that  all  things  in  it  are 
diftorted  1  through  falfehood  and  arrogance,  and  that  nothing  is  right,  in 
confequence  of  its  having  been  educated  without  truth.  He  likewife  fees 
that  fuch  a  foul  through  power,  luxury,  and  intemperate  condudt,  is  full  of 
inelegance  and  bafenefs.  On  feeing  however  a  foul  in  this  condition,  he 
diredtly  2  fends  it  into  cuftody  with  difgrace  ;  whither  when  arrived,  it  will 

fuffer 

1  For  when  the  foul  is  defiled  and  wounded  by  the  paffions  nothing  in  it  is Jiraigbt. 

3  Again,  Olvmpiodorus  obferves  as  follows:  It  is  neceffary  to  know  that  fouls  which  have 
moderately  finned,  are  punifhed  but  for  a  fhort  time,  and  afterwards  being  purified  afeend.  But 
when  I  fay  they  afeend,  I  do  not  mean  locally,  but  vitally  :  for  Plotinus  fays  that  the  foul  is 
elevated,  not  with  feet,  but  by  life.  But  fouls  that  have  committed  the  greateft  crimes  are 
dire&ly  fent  to  Tartarus  ;  Plato  ufing  the  word  euSvj,  direSly,  inftead  of fwiftly  ;  a  right  line  being 
the  fhorteft  of  lines  which  have  the  fame  extremities.  It  is  here  however  worth  while  to  doubt 
why  Plato  fays  they  are  always  judged,  and  are  never  purified.  What  then,  is  there  never  any 
ceflation  of  their  punifhment  ?  If  however  the  foul  is  always  punifhed,  and  never  enjoys  good, 
fhe  is  always  in  vice.  But  punifhment  regards  fome  good.  It  is  not  proper,  therefore,  that  the 
foul  fhould  always  continue  in  a  ftate  contrary  to  nature,  but  that  fhe  fliould  proceed  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  according  to  nature.  If,  therefore,  punifhment  does  not  in  any  refpedt  benefit  us,  nor  bring 
us  to  a  better  condition,  it  is  inflidted  in  vain.  Neither  God,  however,  nor  nature  does  any  thing 
in  vain. 

What  then  are  we  to  underftand  by  the  ever  P  We  reply  as  follows  :  There  are  feven  fpheres, 
that  of  the  moon,  that  of  the  fun,  and  thofe  of  the  other  planets  ;  but  the  inerratic  is  the  eighth 
fphere.  The  lunar  fphere,  therefore,  makes  a  complete  revolution  more  fwiftly:  for  it  is  accom- 
plifhed  in  thirty  days.  That  of  the  fun  is  more  flow  :  for  it  is  accomplifhed  in  a  year.  That  of 
Jupiter  is  ftill  flower:  for  it  is  effected  in  twelve,  years.  And  much  more  that  of  Saturn ;  for  it  is 
completed  in  thirty  years.  The  fiars,  therefore,  are  not  conjoined  with  each  other  in  their 
revolutions,  except  rarely.  Thus,  for  inflance,  the  fphere  of  Saturn  and  the  fphere  of  Jupiter  are 
conjoined  with  each  other  in  their  revolutions,  in  fixty  years.  For,  if  the  fphere  of  Jupiter  comes 
from  the  fame  to  the  fame  in  twelve  years,  but  that  of  Saturn  in  thirty  years,  it  is  evident  that  when 
Jupiter  has  made  five,  Saturn  will  have  made  two  revolutions  :  for  twice  thirty  is  fixty,  and  fo  like¬ 
wife  is  twelve  times  five ;  fo  that  their  revolutions  will  be  conjoined  in  fixty  years.  Souls,  therefore, 
are  punifhed  for  fuch  like  periods.  But  the  feven  planetary  fpheres  conjoin  their  revolutions  with 
the  inerratic  fphere,  through  many  myriads  of  years  ;  and  this  is  the  period  which  Plato  calls  tov 
an  xpovov,for  ever.  Souls,  therefore,  that  have  been  patricides  or  matricides,  and  univerfally  fouls 
of  this  defeription,  are  punifhed  for  ever,  i.  e.  during  this  period.  Should  however  fome  one  fay. 
If  a  foul  that  has  been  guilty  of  parricide  fliould  die  to-day,  and  fixty  months,  or  years,  or  davs 
after,  a  conjunction  of  the  revolutions  of  the  feven  planets  with  the  inerratic  fphere  fliould  take 
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fuffer  the  punifhment  which  it  deferves.  But  it  is  proper  that  every  one 
who  is  punifhed  if  he  is  rightly  punifhed  by  another,  fhould  either  become 
better,  and  derive  advantage  from  his  punifhment,  or  become  an  example  1 
to  others,  that  others  perceiving  his  fufferings  may  be  terrified  and  made 
better.  But  thofe  are  benefited  and  fuffer  punifhment  both  from  Gods  and 
men,  who  have  been  guilty  of  curable  offences  :  but  at  the  fame  time  the 

place,  will  fuch  a  foul  be  punifhed  only  for  that  time  ?  we  reply,  that  fuch  a  foul  is  punifhed 
for  as  many  years  as  are  fufficient  to  effedt  this  conjundtion  of  revolutions.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
if  this  conjundtion  fhould  take  place  in  a  thoufand  years,  fuch  a  perfon  when  he  dies  will  be 
punifhed  for  a  thoufand  years.  This  time,  therefore,  and  this  period  are  denominated  by  Plato 
always ;  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  the  foul  to  be  punifhed  to  infinity.  Hence  the  foul  converts 
herfelf  to  herfelf  gradually,  and  again  receives  an  organon  the  earth  adapted  to  her  defert.  It  is 
necefiary,  therefore,  to  know  that  a  pneumatic  vehicle  is  fufpended  from  the  foul,  and  that  this 
is  punifhed  by  becoming  either  very  much  heated  or  refrigerated.  It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that 
certain  dreadful  things  prefent  themfelves  to  the  view,  fuch  as  the  tragedian  fpeaks  of,  viz.  virgins 
with  a  bloody  afpedt,  and  the  like. 

It  is  likewife  necefiary  to  know  that  punifhment  makes  the  foul  more  fane,  and  renders  her 
more  adapted  to  be  purified.  We  muft  not,  therefore,  think  that  punifhments  are  purification 
itfelf.  For,  if  the  foul  fhould  be  punifhed  without  being  converted  to  herfelf,  floe  would  not  be 
purified.  When,  therefore,  fire  becomes  fober  and  converted  to  herfelf,  as  being  felf-motive, 
then  fhe  is  purified  ;  fince  a  phyfician  alfo  purifies  a  depraved  body,  but  he  does  not  render 
it  ftrong  by  his  purification.  The  difeafed  perfon  however  recovers  his  health  afterwards,  by 
taking  care  of  himfelf,  and  not  adding  in  a  diforderly  and  irregular  manner  by  the  affumption  of 
improper  food.  And  again,  as  he  who  comes  from  health  to  difeafe  forgets  what  he  did  when 
he  was  well,  but  as  he  recovers  his  health  again  remembers  ;  fo  the  foul  coming  into  the  prefent 
life  forgets  the  punifhments  which  fhe  formerly  endured,  and  thus  adds  erroneoufly.  For,  if  fne 
was  always  confcious  of  this,  fhe  would  not  fin.  This  forge tfulnefs,  however,  happens  to  her  for 
a  good  purpofe  :  for,  if  fire  remembered,  and  did  not  err  through  fear,  fhe  would  preferve  through 
fear  her  proper  good,  and  thus  would  no  longer  be  well  conditioned,  or  add  like  a  felf-motive 
nature.  She  becomes  oblivious,  therefore,  that  fire  may  explore  good  as  being  felf-motive ;  fince 
we  alfo  love  fervants,  and  confider  them  as  of  more  worth  when  they  ferve  us  voluntarily,  and 
not  through  fear. 

Souls,  therefore,  are  punifhed  here,  but  they  appear  to  be  efpecially  purified  hereafter ;  fince 
a  life  without  body  is  more  adapted  to  them.  If  however  fome  one  fhould  afk,  why  the  poor 
alfo  are  not  punifhed  who  have  the  will  to  add  unjuftly,  but  only  the  powerful ;  fince  the  poor, 
if  they  "had  inftruments  fubfervieut  to  their  will,  fuch  as  wealth  and  the  like,  would  likewife  fin, 
we  reply,  that  the  poor  alfo  if  they  had  an  unjuft  will  in  the  prefent  life  are  punifhed  ;  but  the 
meafures  are  different.  For  he  whofe  injuftice  extended  no  further  than  to  his  will,  is  not 
punifhed  fimilarly  with  him  whofe  will  has  proceeded  into  energy,  and  who  has  added  unjuftly. 

1  For  the  foul  by  fullering  becomes  herfelf  amended,  and  is  an  example  to  thofe  that  behold 
her. 
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advantage  which  they  derive  both  here  and  in  Hades,  takes  place  through 
torments  and  grief :  for  they  cannot  by  any  other  means  be  liberated  f  rom 
injuftice.  But  thofe  who  have  a&ed  unjuftly  in  the  extreme,  and  have 
through  fuch  crimes  become  incurable,  ferve  as  examples  to  others.  And 
thefe  no  longer  derive  any  advantage,  as  being  incurable  :  but  others  are 
benefited  on  perceiving  thefe  fuffering  through  the  whole  of  time  the 
greateft,  moft  bitter,  and  mod:  horrid  punifhments  for  their  guilt,  being 
indeed  fufpended  in  the  prifon  of  Hades  as  examples,  fpe&acles,  and  warn¬ 
ings  to  the  unjuft  men  that  come  thither.  One  of  whom  I  fay  Archelaus  will 
be  (if  Polus  fays  true),  and  every  other  tyrant  who  refembles  him.  I  think 
too,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  examples  will  confift  of  tyrants,  kings, 
and  potentates,  and  fuch  as  have  governed  the  affairs  of  cities.  For  thefe 
through  their  power  commit  the  greateft  and  the  moft  impious  crimes. 
Homer  alfo  teftifies  the  truth  of  thefe  aflertions.  For  he  makes  thofe  to  be 
kings  and  potentates,  that  are  punifhed  in  Hades  through  the  whole  of  time, 
viz.  Tantalus,  Sifyphus  and  Tityus  1  ;  but  he  does  not  make  Therfites,  or 
any  other  private  unworthy  individual,  opprefled  by  the  greateft  punifh- 
ments  as  if  incurable  :  for  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  guilty  of  incurable 
offences ;  on  which  account,  he  was  more  happy  than  thofe  who  could. 
But,  Callicles,  men  extremely  unworthy  are  among  the  number  of  the 
powerful :  at  the  fame  time,  nothing  hinders  but  that  good  men  alfo  may 
fubfift  among  thefe ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe  they  deferve  the  greateft 
admiration.  For  it  is  a  difficult  thing,  Callicles,  and  deferves  much  praife, 

1  Ulyfies,  fays  Olympiodorus,  defcending  into  Hades,  faw  among  others  Sifyphus  and  Tityus 
and  Tantalus.  And  Tityus  he  faw  lying  on  the  earth,  and  a  vulture  devouring  his  liver ;  the 
liver  fgnifying  that  he  lived  folely  according  to  the  defulerative  part  of  his  nature,  and  through 
this  was  indeed  internally  prudent;  but  earth  fignifying  the  terreftrial  condition  of  his  prudence. 
Tut  Sifyphus,  living  under  the  dominion  of  ambition  and  anger,  was  employed  in  continually 
rolling  a  flone  up  an  eminence,  becaufe  it  perpetually  defcended  again  ;  its  defcent  implying  the 
vicious  government  of  himfelf ;  and  his  rolling  the  ftone,  the  hard,  refractory,  and  as  it  were 
rebounding  condition  of  his  life.  And  laftly,  he  faw  Tantalus  extended  by  the  fide  of  a  lake,  and 
that  there  was  a  tree  before  him,  with  abundance  of  fruit  on  its  branches,  which  he  defired  to 
gather,  but  it  vanifhed  from  his  view:  and  this  indeed  indicates  that  he  lived  under  the  dominion 
of  the  phantafy ;  but  his  hanging  over  the  lake,  and  in  vain  attempting  to  drink,  implies  the 
elufive,  humid,  and  rapidly-gliding  condition  of  fuch  a  life. 
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for  a  man  who  has  great  power  of  adting  unjuftly,  to  pafs  through  life  juftlyo 
Yet  there  are  a  few  men  of  this  kind;  for  they  have  exifted  both  here  and 
elfewhere,  and  I  think  there  will  be  hereafter  worthy  and  good  men,  who 
will  be  endued  with  the  virtue  of  adminiftering  juftly  things  committed  to 
their  truft.  A  chara&er  of  this  kind,  and  of  great  celebrity  among  the  other 
Greeks,  was  Ariftides  the  fon  of  Lyfimachus.  But  the  greater  part,  O  moft 
excellent  man,  of  potentates  are  bad  men.  As  1  faid,  therefore,  after  Rhada- 
manthus  has  taken  any  foul  into  his  cuftody,  he  does  not  know  any  thing 
elfe  refpedting  it,  neither  who  it  is,  nor  from  whom  it  originated.  But  he 
only  knows  that  it  is  a  depraved  foul ;  and  feeing  this,  he  fends  it  to  Tartarus  ; 
fignifying  at  the  fame  time  whether  it  appears  to  be  curable  or  incurable.  But 
the  foul  arriving  thither  fuffers  the  punifhments  due  to  its  offences.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  Rhadamanthus  beholding  the  foul  of  one  who  has  paffed  through 
life  with  truth,  whether  it  is  the  foul  of  a  private  man,  or  of  any  other — but 
I  fay,  Callicles,  efpecially  of  a  philofopher,  who  has  tranfadled  his  own 
affairs,  and  has  not  been  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  concerns  in  life — when 
this  is  the  cafe,  Rhadamanthus  is  filled  with  admiration,  and  difmiffes  the  foul 
to  the  iflands  of  the  bleffed.  The  fame  things  alfo  are  done  by  ^Eacus.  And 
each  of  them  judges,  holding  a  rod  1  in  his  hand.  But  Minos,  who  is  the 
infpedor,  is  the  only  one  that  fits  having  a  golden*  fceptre,  as  the  Ulyffes 
of  Homer  3  fays  he  faw  him  : 

A  golden  fceptre  in  his  hand  he  holds. 

And  laws  promulgates  to  the  dead. 

1  therefore,  Callicles,  am  perfuaded  by  thefe  narrations,  and  confider  how 
I  may  appear  before  my  judge,  with  my  foul  in  the  moft  healthy  condition. 
Wherefore,  bidding  farewell  to  the  honours  of  the  multitude,  and  looking; 
to  truth,  I  will  endeavour  to  live  in  reality  in  the  beft  manner  I  am  able, 
and  when  1  die  to  die  fo.  I  likewife  call  upon  all  other  men,  and  you  alfo  I 
exhort  to  this  life,  and  this  conteft,  inftead  of  that  which  you  have  adopted, 

*  By  the  rod,  fays  Olympiodorus,  the  ftraight,  and  the  equality  of  juftice,  are  fignified. 

3  Again,  fays  Olympiodorus,  the  fceptre  fignifies  equality ,  but  golden  the  immaterial .  For 
gold  alone  does  not  ruft,  to  which  all  other  material  natures  are  fubje£t. 
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and  which  I  fay  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  contefts  here.  And  I  upbraid  you 
becaufe  you  will  not  be  able  to  aflift  yourfelf,  when  that  judicial  procefs 
ftiall  take  place  of  which  I  have  juft  been  fpeaking.  But  when  you  fhall 
come  before  that  judge  who  is  the  fon  of  fEgina,  and  he  laying  hold  of  fhall 
examine  you,  you  will  there  yawn,  and  be  feized  with  a  giddinefs,  no  lei's 
than  I  am  here.  Some  one  too,  perhaps,  will  ftrike  you  ignominioufly  on 
the  face,  and  treat  you  in  a  manner  perfeftly  difgraceful.  Thefe  things, 
however,  perhaps  appear  to  you  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  tales  of  an  old 
woman,  and  you  accordingly  defpife  them.  Nor  would  it  be  at  all  won¬ 
derful  that  thefe  things  ihould  indeed  be  defpifed  by  us,  if  by  inveftigation 
we  could  find  any  thing  better  and  more  true.  But  now  you  three,  who  are 
the  wifeft  of  all  the  Greeks  exifting  at  prefent,  viz.  you,  Polus,  and  Gorgias, 
fee  it  cannot  be  ihown  that  it  is  requifite  to  live  any  other  life  than  this, 
which  appears  alfo  to  be  advantageous  hereafter.  But  among  fo  many  argu¬ 
ments,  while  others  are  confuted  this  alone  remains  unmoved,  viz.  that  we 
ought  to  be  more  afraid  of  doing  an  injury  than  of  being  injured  ;  and  that  a 
man  ought  more  than  any  thing  to  endeavour  not  to  appear  to  be  good,  but  to 
be  fo  in  reality,  both  in  private  and  public.  Likewife,  that  if  any  one  is  in  any 
refpedt  vicious,  he  Ihould  be  punifhed  ;  and  that  this  is  the  next  good  to  the 
being  juft,  viz.  to  become  juft,  and  to  fuffer  through  chaftilement  thepunifh- 
ment  of  guilt.  And  further,  that  all  adulation,  both  refpe&ing  a  man’s  felf 
and  others,  and  refpedling  a  few  and  a  many,  is  to  be  avoided  ;  and  that  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  every  other  action,  is  always  to  be  employed  with  a  view  to  the 
juft.  Being,  therefore,  perfuaded  by  me,  follow  me  to  that  place,  whither 
when  you  arrive  you  will  be  happy,  both  when  living  and  dead,  as  my  dil- 
courfe  evinces.  Suffer,  too,  any  one  to  defpife  you  as  ftupid,  and  to  load  you 
with  difgrace  if  he  pleafes.  And,  by  Jupiter,  do  you,  being  confident,  per¬ 
mit  him  to  ftrike  this  ignominious  blow.  For  you  will  not  luffer  any  thing 
dire,  if  you  are  in  reality  worthy  and  good,  and  cultivate  virtue  :  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  we  have  thus  exercifed  ourfelves  in  common,  then,  if  it  fhall 
appear  to  be  requifite,  we  will  betake  ourfelves  to  political  concerns,  or  de¬ 
liberate  on  whatever  we  pleafe,  as  we  fhall  then  be  better  qualified  to  delibe¬ 
rate  than  now.  For  it  is  fhameful,  in  the  condition  we  appear  to  be  in  at 
prefent,  to  boaft  of  ourfelves  with  juvenile  audacity,  as  if  we  were  fome- 
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thing;  we  who  are  never  unanimous  about  the  fame  things,  and  things  of 
the  greateft  confequence  ;  at  fuch  a  degree  of  unfkilfulnefs  have  we  arrived. 
Let  us  employ,  therefore,  as  a  leader,  the  reafoning  which  now  prefents  itfelf 
to  the  view, — I  mean,  that  which  fignifies  to  us  that  the  beft  mode  of  life 
•  confifts  in  cultivating  juftice  and  the  other  virtues.  This,  then,  let  us  fol¬ 

low,  and  exhort  others  to  the  fame,  but  not  that,  in  which  you  confiding 
exhorted  me  :  for  it  is,  Callicles,  of  no  worth. 
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TThE  defign  of  this  dialogue  is  to  difcover  what  is  the  chief  good  of  man  ; 
and  in  order  to  effedt  this  in  the  moft  perfedl  manner,  it  is  divided  into 
twelve  parts.  In  the  firft  part,  therefore,  Plato  propofes  the  fubjedi  of 
difcuflion,  viz.  what  the  good  of  man  is,  and  whether  wifdom  or  pleafure  is 
more  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  this  good.  In  the  fecond  part,  he 
explains  the  condition  of  a  voluptuous  life,  and  alfo  of  a  life  according  to 
wifdom,  that  it  may  be  feen  which  of  the  two  moft  contributes  to  felicity, 
and  alfo  whether  fome  third  ftate  of  life  will  appear,  which  is  better  than 
either  of  thefe  ;  and  that,  if  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  it  may  be  fee n  whether 
pleafure  or  wifdom  is  more  allied  to  the  perfedtion  of  this  life.  In  the 
third  part,  he  fhows  how  this  difcuflion  fhould  be  condudted,  and  that 
divifion  and  definition  fhould  precede  demonftration.  In  the  fourth,  he 
defcribes  the  conditions  of  the  good,  and  fhows  that  neither  wifdom  nor 
pleafure  is  the  chief  good  of  man.  In  the  fifth  part,  he  inveftigates  the 
genus  of  pleafure,  and  alfo  of  wifdom,  and  unfolds  thofe  two  great  genera 
of  things  bound  and  the  infinite ,  principles  the  next  in  dignity  to  the  ineffable 
cau fe  of  all;  from  which  two  he  exhibits  that  which  is  mixt,  and  prefages 
the  caufe  of  the  mixture.  In  the  fixth  part,  becaufe  through  thofe  genera 
certain  fpaiks  of  knowledge  are  enkindled,  he  enters  on  the  comparifon 
between  pleafure  and  wifdom.  In  the  feventh,  he  more  largely  explains 
the  caufe  of  the  mixture,  and  continues  the  comparifon  more  clearly.  In 
the  eighth  part,  the  principles  and  genera  being  now  unfolded,  he  inveftigates 
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the  differences  ;  inquires,  in  what  pleafure  and  pain  confiff,  which  among 
thefe  are  properly  produced  from  paffion,  and  how  many  parts  they  contain. 
In  the  ninth  part,  he  inveftigates,  in  what  fcience  properly  confifts,  and, 
having  divided  it,  fhows  that  a  certain  third  life  prefides  over  wifdom, 
and  wifdom  over  pleafure.  In  the  tenth  part,  it  appears  how  pleafure 
and  wifdom  are  mingled  together,  and  that  our  good  confifrs  in  a  compofi- 
tion  of  this  kind.  In  the  eleventh  part,  he  inquires  what  it  is  in  that  com- 
pofition  from  the  dominion  of  which  felicity  is  produced ;  in  which  part 
both  our  good  and  good  itfelf  become  confpicuous.  And,  in  the  twelfth 
and  laid  part,  all  the  kinds  of  good  which  are  purfuable  as  ends  are  enume¬ 
rated  in  order,  according  to  the  relative  value  of  each  of  them  to  man. 

“  The  fubjedt  of  this  dialogue,”  fays  Mr.  Sydenham,  “  is  introduced  by 
flating  the  different  opinions  of  Socrates  and  Philebus  concerning  the  nature 
of  that  good  wherein  the  happinefs  of  man  is  to  be  found  ;  opinions  which, 
it  feems,  they  had  j uft  before  feverally  avowed.  Philebus,  a  man  lbrongly 
prepoffeffed  with  the  dodlrine  of  Ariftippus,  had  afferted  that  this  good  was 
pleafure,  meaning  pleafurable  fenfation,  or  pleafure  felt  through  the  out¬ 
ward  fenfes.  On  the  other  hand  Socrates  had  fuppofed  the  fovereign  good 
of  man  to  be  placed  in  mind,  and  in  the  energies  of  mind  on  mental  fub- 
jedls.  Philebus,  in  fupport  of  his  own  affertion,  had  been  haranguing  for 
a  long  time  together,  after  the  manner  of  the  fophifts,  until  he  found  his 
fpirits  and  imagination,  or  perhaps  his  flock  of  plaufible  arguments,  quite 
exhaufted.  He  had,  therefore,  defired  his  friend  Protarchus,  a  young 
gentleman  who  appears  to  have  been  a  follower  of  Gorgias,  to  take  up 
the  controverfy,  and  carry  it  on  in  his  Head  and  behalf.  Protarchus  had 
confented,  and  had  engaged  himfelf  fo  to  do.  Immediately  on  this  engage¬ 
ment,  at  this  very  point  of  time  the  prefent  dialogue  commences:  accordingly 
it  is  carried  on  chiefly  between  Socrates  and  Protarchus.  But  as  Philebus 
is  the  principal  perfon  whofe  opinion  combats  againfl  that  of  Socrates,  and 
as  no  higher  character  is  given  to  Protarchus  than  that  of  acceffary,  or  fecond 
to  Philebus,  in  this  argumentative  combat,  the  dialogue  now  before  us, 
very  properly  and  confiff ently  with  the  rule  which  Plato  feems  to  have 
laid  down  to  himfelf  in  naming  his  dialogues,  has  the  name  given  to  it  of 
Philebus.” 

This  admirable  dialogue  is  replete  with  fome  of  the  mofl  important  dogmas 
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of  the  Platonic  theology,  as  will  appear  from  our  notes  upon  it ;  and  by  thofc 
who  are  capable  of  knowing  wholes  from  parts  it  may  be  collected  from 
what  is  here  faid,  that  intellect  has  not  the  fame  order  with  the  firffc  caufe  of 
all.  For,  if  our  intellect  is  the  image  of  the  firft  intellect,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  of  our  life  is  not  to  be  defined  according  to  this  alone,  it  neceffarily 
follows  that  the  caufe  of  good  is  eftablifhed  above  intellectual  perfection. 
The  good,  therefore,  or  the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  has  a  fuper-intelleCtual 
fubfiftence,  agreeably  to  what  is  afferted  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Republic. 

I  fhall  only  add,  as  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Sydenham,  that  the  apparent 
form  of  this  dialogue  is  dramatic  ;  the  genius  of  it,  dida£lic\  and  the  reafon* 
ing,  for  the  moft  part  analytical . 
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SOCRATES,  PROTARCHUS,  PHILEBUS. 
SCENE.— The  LYCEUM. 


Socrates. 

Consider1  now,  Protarchus,  what  the  doctrine  of  Phiiebus  is,  which 
you  are  taking  upon  yourfelf  to  fecond  and  fupport  ;  and  what  things  faid 
by  me  you  are  going  to  controvert,  if  they  fhould  be  found  fuch  as  are  not 
agreeable  to  your  mind.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ftate,  in  a  fummary  way, 
the  difference  between  my  portions  and  thofe  of  Phiiebus  ? 

Prot.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  Phiiebus  then  favs,  that  the  good  of  all  animals  is  joy,  and  pleafure, 
and  delight2,  and  whatever  elfe  is  congenial  to  them,  and  harmonizes  with 
all  other  things  of  the  fame  kind.  And  what  I  contend  for  is,  that  thofe 
things  are  not  the  beft ;  but  that  to  be  wife,  and  to  underhand 3,  and 

to 

1  The  beginning  of  this  dialogue  fuppofes  that  much  converfation  had  pafTed,  immediately  be¬ 
fore,  between  Socrates  and  Phiiebus. — S. 

2  This  part  of  the  fentence,  to  give  it  a  literal  tranflation,  runs  thus  :  that  it  is  good  for  all  ani¬ 
mals  to  rejoice,  and  (to  feel)  pleafure  and  delight,  &c. — But  in  tranflating  it  we  chofe  to  give  it 
that  meaning  which  is  rightly  prefumed  by  Socrates  to  be  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  Phi¬ 
iebus;  for  otherwife  there  would  be  no  oppofition  between  the  opinion  of  Phiiebus  and  his 
own. — S. 

3  How  is  intelleft,  fays  Olympiodorus,  fpoken  of  with  relation  to  pleafure  ?  For,  in  the  firft 
place,  appetite  ( orexis )  rather  is  divided  in  oppofition  to  knowledge;  but  appetite  and  pleafure  are 
not  the  fame.  And,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  a  certain  pleafure  in  knowledge.  To  this  we  may 

reply. 
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remember,  and  whatever  is  of  kin  to  them,  right  opinions,  and  true  reafon- 
ino-s,  are  better  things  than  pleafure,  and  more  eligible  to  all  beings  univer- 
fallv,  that  is,  to  fuch  as  are  capable  of  receiving  the  participation  of  them  ; 
and  that  to  all  beings  which  have  that  capacity,  the  actual  partaking  of  them 
is  of  all  things  the  moft  advantageous,  not  only  to  thofe  beings  which  are,, 
but  to  thofe  alfo  which  are  to  come.  Do  we  not,  O  Philebus,  you  and  I, 
feverally  lay  down  fome  fuch  hypothefes  as  thefe  ? 

Phil.  Exactly  fuch,  O  Socrates  1 

reply,  that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  knowledge,  in  confequence  of  its  participation  of  appetite.  For 
to  be  pleafantly  affefted  when  we  apprehend  the  objett  of  knowledge,  arifes  from  the  aflumption 
of  appetite.  But  to  the  other  queftion  we  may  reply,  that  the  inveftigative  is  analogous  to  the 
ore&ic  power :  for  inveftigation,  being  as  it  were  a  gnoftic  orexis  (appetite),  is  a  way  to  a  certain 
end  ;  juft  as  orexis  haftens  to  a  certain  thing.  But  the  poflelhon  of  the  object  of  appetite  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  knowledge,  which  is  the  pofteffion  of  truth. 

Again,  the  vital  and  the  ore&ic  are  not  the  fame.  For  life  is  alfo  predicated  of  knowledge ; 
fince  knowledge  moves,  and  that  which  knows  is  moved,  which  is  efpccially  the  peculiarity  of 
life.  But  that  which  knows  is  moved  when  it  inveftigates,  not  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  end, 
which  knowledge  fignifies. 

Again,  good  is  predicated  both  of  knowledge  and  orexis :  for  knowledge  is  beneficial,  and  is 
the  caufe  of  union  with  the  objedft  of  knowledge.  But  the  good  of  orexis  is,  as  it  were,  pra£tic, 
and  we  wifh  not  to  know,  but  to  be  pafiive  to  it,  and  we  embrace  it  more  nearly,  but  do  not  en¬ 
dure  to  have  it  at  a  diftance.  But  we  can  endure  the  object  of  knowledge,  though  at  a  diftance  ; 
for  we  wifh  to  know  and  not  to  be  it.  What,  however,  (hall  we  fay  the  ore&ic  is?  For  it  is 
not  common  good ;  fince  this  alfo  pertains  to  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  fomething  unknown  :  for 
orexis  fubfifts  together  with  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  a  certain  good  which  i:  known.  Hence, 
it  moves  from  itfelf  the  perceiver.  But  this  is  the  beautiful ;  fince  orexis,  confulered  according  to 
its  common  acceptation,  is  nothing  elfe  than  love  ;  though  love  is  a  ftrenuous  orexis.  For  the  more 
and  the  lefs  produce  no  alteration  according  to  fpecies  ;  but  the  ftrenuous  is  intenfenefs  alone. 
Further  ftill,  the  pleafant  is  the  attendant  of  orexis  ;  but  the  pleafant  is  apparent  beauty.  For  ap¬ 
parent  good  is  benignant  and  lovely  to  all  animals.  But  may  not  the  beautiful  be  thus  related  to 
the  good,  according  to  indication  ?  For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  good  is  above  idea  ;  but  things 
which  are  in  forms  are  more  allied  to  us.  For  the  good  is  the  formal  object  of  orexis  ;  but  the 
beautiful  is  the  formal  obje£t  of  love  ;  juft  as  being  is  the  formal  object  of  knowledge.  Orexis, 
however,  differs  in  fpecies  from  love.  For,,  if  orexis  is  affirmed  in  common,  it  is  extended  to  one 
common  good.  But,  if  the  ends  are  feparated,  the  powers  alfo  which  haften  towards  them  mud 
be  feparated.  For  the  contact  which,  according  to  its  idiom,  is  called  friendfhip,  and  which 
makes  a  union  with  good,  is  one  thing,  and  the  power  which  harmonizes  with  this  mull  be  called 
defire,  if ;  but  the  power  which,  according  to  indigence,  urges  the  multitude  is  another ;  and 
a  thing  of  this  kind  is  denominated  love,  and  haftens  to  the  beautiful. — T, 
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Soc.  And  will  you,  Protarchus,  take  up  the  controverfy,  as  I  have  juft 
now  ftated  it  ? 

Prot.  Of  neceffity  1  I  muft.  For  Philebus,  the  champion  of  our  fide,  is 
tired  and  gives  out. 

Soc.  Now  it  is  right  and  proper  for  us  to  difcover,  by  all  means  poffible, 
the  full  force  and  meaning  of  both  thole  hvpotheles  ;  and  not  to  give  over 
till  we  have  determined  the  controverfy  between  them. 

Prot.  I  agree  with  you,  it  is.  . 

Soc.  Let  us  agree  in  this  too,  belides. 

Prot.  In  what? 

Soc.  That  we  fhould,  each  of  us*,  endeavour  to  fet  forth  what  ftate  and 
what  affedtion  3  of  the  foul  is  able,  according  to  our  different  hypothefes,  to 
procure  for  every  man  a  happy  life.  Is  it  not  our  bulinefs  fo  to  do? 

Prot. 

1  Neceffity  is  threefold  :  for  it  is  either  felf-perfedft,  affociating  with  the  good ;  or  material,  with 
which  indigence  and  imbecility  affiociate ;  or  it  is  as  that  which  is  referred  to  an  end,  as  navigation 
with  a  view  to  gain.  Thus  Proclus. — T. 

a  The  Greek  of  this  fentence,  in  all  the  editions  of  Plato,  is  av tuv  EKartpo;.  But  all  the  tranf- 
lators  interpret,  as  if  they  read  in  the  MSS.  b^uv  haTepo;:  a  reading  which  is  clearly  agreeable  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  paffiage,  and  makes  it  eafier  to  be  underftood.  In  the  printed  reading  the  word 
auTuv  muft  refer  to  hoyuv,  which  is  more  remote,  and  has  been  rather  implied  than  expreffed  ;  auruv 
inaTEpo;  will  then  mean  the  argument  of  each ;  but  to  fay,  the  argument  Jhould  endeavour ,  is  in 
a  ftyle  too  figurative  and  bold  to  be  ufed  by  any  profaic  writer.— S. 

3  In  the  Greek, —  s&v  x«i  oi«9£<r;v. — All  the  differences  between  efij  and  Sia§£<nj  are  accurately 
Ihown  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Categories,  cap.  viii.  and  in  his  Metaphyfics,  lib.  iv.  fee.  ig.  In  the 
fentence  now  before  us,  the  difference  between  them  is  this  :  SiaSsa-ij  an  affediion  of  the  foul, 

is  the  foul’s  prefent  but  tranfient  ftate  ;  e|!$  a  fate  of  the  foul ,  is  the  foul’s  permanent  affec¬ 

tion.  Thus  we  fay  of  a  man,  that  he  is  in  a  joyous  ftate  of  mind,  when  the  joy  with  which  he  is 
affeeded  is  of  fome  {landing,  and  is  likely  to  continue  :  but  of  a  man  in  whofe  foul  joy  is  juft  now 
arifen,  we  fay,  that  he  is  feized  (that  is,  affedfted  fuddenly)  with  joy.  And  thus  again  we  fay, 
that  the  mind  is  in  a  thoughtful  ftate,  when  it  has  been  for  fome  time  actually  thinking,  and  is 
not  eafy  to  be  diverted  from  thinking  on  :  but  when  a  thought  arifes  fuddenly  within  us,  in  an 
unthinking  ftate  of  mind,  and  amidft  the  wanderings  of  fancy,  we  fay  that  a  thought  ftrikes 
us,  that  is,  fuddenly  affecls  our  mind.  It  muft  not  however  be  concealed,  that  e|ij  and  chccSeo-is, 
which  we  have  here  tranflated  by  the  words  fate  and  ajfedtion,  ufually  mean  habit  and  dfpoftion.  But 
the  affinity  between  this  their  ufual  meaning,  and  that  which  they  have  in  the  paffage  now  before 
us,  will  appear,  from  confidering,  that,  as  the  foul  acquires  certain  habits  of  adding,  through 
frequently-repeated  adds  of  the  fame  kind, — fo  fhe  is  fixed  in  fome  certain  ftate,  through  frequent 
Impreffions  made  on  her  where  fhe  is  paffive,  or  through  frequent  energies  of  her  own  where  flic  is 
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Prot.  Certainly  it  is. 

Soc.  Well  then  :  You  fay  that  it  is  that  of  rejoicing;  we,  that  it  is  that 
of  underftanding  and  thinking  rightly. 

Prot.  True. 

Soc.  But  what  if  there  fhould  appear  fome  other,  preferable  to  both  of 
thefe,  but  more  nearly  of  kin  to  pleaiure  ?  fhould  we  not  in  this  cafe  be  both 
of  us  confuted,  and  obliged  to  yield  the  preference  to  a  life  which  gives  the 
jftable  poffeffion  of  thofe  very  things  wherein  you  place  human  happinefs  ? 
However,  at  the  fame  time  it  muff  be  agreed,  that  a  life  of  pleafure  would  be 
found  more  eligible  than  a  life  of  knowledge  or  intellection. 

Prot.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  But  if  that  better  Bate  of  the  foul  fhould  appear  to  be  more  nearly 
allied  to  knowledge,  in  that  cafe,  knowledge  would  be  found  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  pleafure,  and  pleafure  muft  give  place.  Do  ye  not  agree  with 
me,  that  thefe  things  are  fo  ?  or  how  otherwife  fay  ye  that  they  are  ? 

Prot.  To  me,  I  muft  confefs,  they  feem  to  be  as  you  reprefent  them. 

Soc.  But  to  Philebus  how  feem  they  ?  What  fay  you,  Philebus  ? 

Phil.  To  me  pleafure  feems,  and  will  always  feem,  to  be  the  fuperior, 
whatever  it  be  compared  with.  And  yon,  Protarchus,  will  be  at  length  con¬ 
vinced  of  it  yourfelf. 

Prot.  After  having  refigned  to  me  the  management  of  the  debate,  you 
can  no  longer  be  the  matter  of  what  fhould  be  yielded  to  Socrates,  and  what 
fhould  not. 

Phil.  You  are  in  the  right.  But,  however,  I  have  difcharged  my  duty; 
and  I  here  call  the  Goddefs  herfelf  to  witnefs  it. 

Prot.  We  too  are  witneffes  of  the  fame  ;  and  can  teftify  your  making  of 
the  affertion  which  you  have  juft  made.  But  now,  as  to  that  examination, 
O  Socrates  !  which  is  to  follow  after  what  you  and  I  have  agreed  in,  whe¬ 
ther  Philebus  be  willing  to  confent,  or  however  he  may  be  difpofed,  let  us 
try  to  go  through  with  it,  and  bring  it  to  a  conclufion. 

aftive  ;  a  ftate,  to  which  thofe  impreflions  from  without,  and  thofe  energies  within,  gradually 
lead  her; — and  alfo  that,  in  like  manner  as  fome  certain  previous  difpofition  of  the  foul  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  every  fingle  a£t  which  is  voluntary,  fo  is  it  alfo  neceflary  to  the  receiving  of  every  im- 
preffion  from  without,  and  to  the  performing  of  every  energy  within. — S. 
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Soc.  By  all  means,  let  ns ;  beginning  with  that  very  Goddefs  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  is  called  Venus,  but  whofe  true  name  is  Pleafure  l. 

Prot.  Perfectly  right. 

Soc.  The  fear 2  which  I  have  always  in  me  concerning  the  proper 
names  of  the  Gods,  is  no  ordinary  kind  of  fear  ;  but  furpaffes  the  greateft 
dread.  Hence,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  with  regard  to  Venus,  whatever  name 
be  agreeable  to  the  Goddefs,  by  that  would  I  choofe  to  call  her.  But  as  to 
pleafure3,  how  various  a  thing  it  is,  I  well  know.  And  with  this,  as  I  juft 
nov/  faid,  ought  we  to  begin,  by  confidering  and  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
pleafure  firft.  For  we  hear  it  called,  indeed,  by  one  fingle  name,  as  if  it 
were  one  iimple  thing :  it  aftumes,  however,  all  forts  of  forms,  even  fuch  as 

1  Why  is  Pleafure,  fays  Olympiodorus,  a  Goddefs,  according  to  Philebus  ?  May  we  not  fay. 
As  that  which  is  the  objeCt  of  defire,  and  as  an  end  ?  But  why  is  Venus  a  Goddefs?  Shall  we 
fay.  As  lovely  ?  Perhaps  they  are  Goddefles,  becaufe  they  are  both  concerned  in  the  procreations 
of  animals,  the  one  as  a  preliding  power,  the  other  as  a  paflion.  Why,  too,  is  Pleafure  not  con- 
fidered  as  a  Goddefs  by  any  of  the  antients*  ?  Becaufe,  fays  Proclus,  it  neither  is  a  preceda- 
neous  good,  nor  immediately  beautiful,  nor  has  a  middle  fubfiftence,  and  different  from  both 
ihefe.  We  muft  fay,  however,  that  Pleafure,  according  to  Jamblichus,  is  a  Goddefs,  and  is  re¬ 
cognized  in  temples  by  Proclus  the  Laodicean. 

Again,  no  one  of  the  antients  fays  that  Venus  is  Pleafure.  What  then  is  the  reafon  of  this  ? 
May  we  not  fay,  that  it  is  becaufe  Venus  has  a  copulative  power,  and  that  a  certain  pleafure 
follows  copulation  ?  And  alfo,  that  this  pleafure  is  accompanied  with  much  of  the  deformed  ? 
Venus,  however,  is  beautiful,  not  only  that  Venus  which  is  divine,  but  that  alfo  which  belongs 
to  nature.  And  in  theology,  the  idiom  of  Venus  is  different  from  that  of  E uippocruvn,  Delight. — T. 

3  Why  does  Socrates,  fays  Olympiodorus,  fo  much  venerate  the  names  of  the  Gods  ?  Shall  we 
fay,  Becaufe  formerly  things  adapted  were  confecrated  to  appropriate  natures,  and  becaufe  it  is 
unbecoming  to  move  things  immovable  ?  or,  that  names  are  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  Gods, 
according  to  what  is  faid  in  the  Cratylus  ?  or,  that  thefe  names  are  vocal  images  of  the  Gods, 
according  to  Democritus  ?  But  how  does  a  worthy  man  fear  ?  Either  very  properly  the  divine  wrath  ; 
or  this  fear  is  a  veneration,  but  not  a  certain  pafiion  attended  with  dread.  I  (hall  only  obferve, 
in  addition  to  what  is  faid  by  Olympiodorus,  that  this  paffage,  among  a  multitude  of  others, 
proves,  beyond  all  pofiibility  of  contradiction,  that  Socrates  believed  in  the  exiftence  of  divine 
beings,  the  immediate  progeny  of  the  ineffable  caufe  of  all,  or,  in  other  words,  was  a  poly- 
theift. — T. 

3  Pleafure  fubfifts  together  with  motion;  for  it  is  the  attendant  of  it.  But  the  motion  of  in¬ 
tellect  is  an  immutable  energy;  that  of  foul,  a  mutable  energy  ;  and  that  of  an  animal,  a  paffivc 
energy.  But  that  of  a  plant  is  paffion  only. — T. 

'*  Viz.  by  none  of  the  Greek  theologies. 
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are  the  mod  unlike  one  to  another.  For  obferve  :  we  fay  that  the  intempe¬ 
rate  man  has  pleafure  ;  and  that  the  temperate  man  has  pleafure  alfo, — plea- 
fure  in  being  what  he  is,  that  is,  temperate.  Again  :  we  fay  that  pleafure 
attends  on  folly,  and  on  the  man  who  is  full  of  foolilh  opinions  and  fooliffi 
hopes  ;  that  pleafure  attends  alfo  on  the  man  who  thinks  wifely, — pleafure  in 
that  verv  mental  energy,  his  thinking  wifely.  Now  any  perfon  who  would 
affirm  thefe  pleafures  to  be  of  fimilar  kind,  would  be  juftly  deemed  to  want 
underftanding. 

Prot.  The  pleafures  which  you  mention,  O  Socrates,  are  indeed  produced 
by  contrary  caufes  ;  but  in  the  pleafures  themlelves  there  is  no  contrariety. 
For  how  ffiould  pleafure  not  be  fimilar  to  pleafure,  itfelf  to  itfelf,  the  mod 
limilar  of  all  things  1  ? 

Soc.  Juft  fo,  colour  too,  my  friend,  differs  not  from  colour  in  this  refpedf, 
that  it  is  colour,  all.  And  yet,  we  all  of  us  know  that  black,  beftdes  being 
different  from  white,  happens  to  be  alfo  its  dired;  contrary.  So  figure,  too, 
is  all  one  with  figure,  after  the  fame  manner,  in  the  general.  But  as  to  the 
parts  of  that  one  general  thing,  fome  are  directly  contrary  to  others  ;  and 
between  the  reft  there  happens  to  be  a  kind  of  infinite  diverfity.  And  many 
other  things  we  fhall  find  to  be  of  this  nature.  Believe  not  then  this  pofi- 
tion,  that  things  the  moft  contrary  are  all  of  them  one.  And  1  fulped  that 
we  fhall  alfo  find  fome  pleafures  quite  contrary  to  other  pleafures. 

Prot.  It  may  be  fo.  But  how  will  that  hurt  my  fide  of  the  queftion  ? 

Soc.  In  that  you  call  them,  diffimilar  as  they  are,  by  another  name  ;  (fhall 
we  fay?)  for  all  f 'i  leaf  ant  things  you  call  good.  Now  that  all  pleafant  things 
are  pleafant,  admits  of  no  difpute.  But  though  many  of  them  are  evil,  and 
many  indeed  good,  as  I  readily  acknowledge,  yet  all  of  them  you  call  good  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  you  confefs  them  to  be  diffimilar  in  their  natures,  when 
a  man  forces  you  to  this  confeffion.  What  then  is  that,  the  fame  in  every 

1  This  was  the  very  language,  or  manner  of  expreflion,  ufed  by  a  fe£t  of  philofophers  called 
Cyrena'ics,  from  Cyrene,  the  native  city  of  Ariftippus,  their  mafter.  For  the  Cyrenaics  held,  fays 
Laertius,  pen  5i apepeiv  fifowu  fiJtvyg,  that  pleafure  differs  not  from  pleafure.  Whence  it  appears  proba¬ 
ble,  that  Philebus  derived  his  notions  and  expreffions  on  this  point  from  fome  of  the  difciples  of 
Ariftippus,  if  not  from  Ariftippus  himfelf.  For  this  philofopher,  after  he  had  for  fome  time  con¬ 
vened  with  Socrates,  for  the  fake  of  whofe  converfation  he  came  to  Athens,  departed  thence, 
and  went  to  iEgina  ;  where  he  profelled  the  teaching  of  philofophy,  and  where  he  refuted  till 
after  the  death  of  Socrates. — S. 

pleafure. 
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pleafure,  in  the  evil  pleafures  equally  with  the  good,  from  which  you  give 
to  all  pleafures  the  denomination  of  good  ? 

Prot.  What  is  that,  O  Socrates,  which  you  fay  ?  Do  you  imagine  that 
any  perfon,  after  having  afiferted  that  pleafure  is  the  good,  will  admit  your 
fuppofition  ?  or  will  fuffer  it  to  pafs  uncontradi&ed,  that  only  fome  pleafures 
are  good,  but  that  other  pleafures  are  evil  ? 

Soc.  However,  you  will  acknowledge  that  pleafures  are  unlike  one  to 
another,  and  fome  even  contrary  to  others  ? 

Prot.  By  no  means ;  fo  far  as  they  are  pleafures,  every  one  of  them. 

Soc.  We  are  now  brought  back  again  to  the  fame  pofition,  O  Protarchus ! 
There  is  no  difference  between  pleafure  and  pleafure ;  all  pleafures  are  alike, 
we  muft  fay  :  and  the  fimilar  instances,  juft  now  produced,  in  colours  and  in 
figures,  have  had,  it  feems,  no  effedt  upon  us.  But  we  fhall  try,  and  talk 
after  the  manner  of  the  meaneft  arguers,  and  mere  novices  in  dialectic. 

Prot.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  I  mean,  that  if  I,  to  imitate  you,  and  difpute  with  you  in  your  own 
way,  fhould  dare  to  aflert  that  two  things,  the  molt  unlike,  are  of  all  things 
the  moft  like  to  each  other,  I  fhould  fay  nothing  more  than  what  you  fay : 
fo  that  both  of  us  would  appear  to  be  rawer  difputants  than  we  ought  to  be  ; 
and  the  fubjedl  of  our  difpute  would  thus  flip  out  of  our  hands,  and  get 
away.  Let  us  refume  it,  therefore,  once  more  :  and,  perhaps,  by  returning 
to  fimilitudes  x,  we  may  be  induced  to  make  fome  conceflions  each  of  us  to 
the  other. 

3  The  fenfe  and  the  reafoning  require  a  fmall  alteration  to  he  here  made  In  the  Greek  copies  of 
Plato,  by  reading,  inftead  of  opoiag, — rag  bpi.<noTr\Tag,finii!itudes,  or  rather  aa  opo\a,fimiles.— Similes 
of  the  kind  here  meant  are  by  Ariftotle,  in  his  Art  of  Rhetoric,  lib.  ii.  cap.  30.  edit.  Du  Vail,  juftly 
ftyled  r a  'Zuy.pcnixa,  Socratic,  becaufe  frequently  employed  by  Socrates.  They  are  not  fuch  as 
thofe  for  v/hich  the  imagination  of  a  poet  {kirns  over  all  nature,  to  illuftrate  fome  things  by  fuper- 
ficial  refemblances  to  them  in  other  things :  neither  are  they  fuch  as  the  memory  of  an  orator 
ranfacks  all  hill  or  y  for,  to  prove  the  certainty  of  fome  doubtful  fa£l  by  examples  on  record,  which 
agree  with  it  in  a  few  circumftances  :  but  they  are  fuch  as  the  reafon  of  an  accomplifhed  mafler 
of  dialeftic  choofes  out  from  fubjedfs  near  at  hand,  to  prove  the  truth  of  fome  uncertain  or  contro¬ 
verted  pofition,  by  the  analogy  it  bears  to  fome  other  truth  which  is  obvious,  and  clear,  and  will 
be  readily  admitted.  Such  a  fimile,  bearing  the  plained  and  moft  ftriking  analogy  with  what  is  to 
be  proved,  is  adlually  produced,  immediately  after  this  preface  to  it,  by  Socrates.  But  not  a 
word  is  there  in  what  follows  concerning  fimilar  pleafures  ;  and  Tag  opioiag,  alike  ox  fimilar,  cannot 
be  joined  with,  or  belong  to,  any  preceding  noun,  befide  v hovag.  As  to  the  word  returning ,  in  the 
prefent  fentcr.ce.  it  refers  to  thofe  fimiles  produced  before  of  colour  and  of  figure.— S. 
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Prot.  Say  how. 

Soc.  Suppofe  me  to  be  the  party  queftioned  ;  and  fuppofe  yourfelf,  Pro- 
tarchus,  to  interrogate  me. 

Prot.  Concerning  what  ? 

Pol.  Concerning  prudence,  and  fcience,  and  intelligence,  and  all  the  reft 
of  thofe  things  which  in  the  beginning  of  our  converfation  I  faid  were  good, 
when  I  was  alked  what  fort  of  a  thing  good  was ;  mud  I  not  acknowledge 
thefe  to  be  attended  with  the  fame  circumftance  which  attends  thofe  other 
things  celebrated  by  you  ? 

Prot.  What  circumftance  ? 

Soc.  The  fciences,  viewed  all  of  them  together,  will  feem  to  both  of  us 
not  only  many,  and  of  diverfe  kinds,  but  diffmilar  too,  fome  to  others.  Now 
if  befides  there  fhould  appear  a  contrariety  1  in  any  way,  between  fome  of 
them  and  others,  fhould  I  deferve  to  he  difputed  with  any  longer,  if,  fearful 
of  admitting  contrariety  between  the  fciences,  I  were  to  alfert  that  no  one 
fcience  was  diffimilar  to  any  other  fcience  ?  For  then  the  matter  in  debate 
between  us,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  fable,  being  deftroyed,  would  vanifh  :  while 
we  faved  ourfelves  by  an  illogical  retreat.  But  fuch  an  event  ought  not  to 
happen,  except  this  part  of  it, — the  faving  of  ourfelves.  And  now  the  equa¬ 
lity,  which  appears  thus  far  between  your  hypothefis  and  mine,  I  am  well 
enough  pleafed  with.  The  pleafures  happen  to  be, found  many  and  diftimi- 
lar ;  many  alfo  and  diverfe  are  the  fciences.  The  difference,  however,  be¬ 
tween  your  good  and  mine,  O  Protarchus,  let  us  not  conceal :  but  let  us  dare 
to  lay  it  fairly  and  openly  before  us  both;  that  we  may  difcover,  (if  thofe 
who  are  clofely  examined  will  make  any  difcovery,)  whether  pleafure  or 
wifdom  ought  to  be  pronounced  the  chief  good  of  man,  or  whether  any  third 
thing,  different  from  either  :  fince  it  is  not,  as  I  prefume,  with  this  view  that 
we  contend,  that  my  hypothefis,  or  that  yours,  may  prevail  over  its  antago- 
ifift ;  but  that  which  hath  the  truth  on  its  fide,  we  are  both  of  us  to  contend 
for  and  fupport. 

Prot.  This  is  certainly  our  duty. 

1  Contrariety  in  the  fciences  is  nothing  more  than  diverfity.  For  one  fcience  is  not  in  oppofition 
to,  or  hoftile  to,  another;  fince  fecondary  are  fubfervient  to  prior  fciences,  and  from  them  derive 
their  proper  principles. — -T. 
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Soc.  But  this  point  further  we  fhould,  both  of  us  together,  fettle  on  the 
furefl:  ground. 

Prot.  What  point  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  That  which  puzzles  and  perplexes  all  perfons  who  choofe  to  make 
it  the  fubjedt  of  their  converfation  :  nay,  fometimes  fome  others,  who  have  no 
fuch  intention,  are  led  to  it  unawares  in  converfation  upon  other  fubjedts. 

Prot.  Exprefs  what  you  mean  in  plainer  terms. 

Soc.  I  mean  that  which  fell  in  our  way  but  juft  now,  the  nature  of  which 
is  fo  full  of  wonders.  For  that  many  are  one  f,  and  that  one  is  many,  is 
wonderful  to  have  it  faid  ;  and  either  of  thofe  pofitions  is  eafy  to  be  contro¬ 
verted. 

Prot.  Do  you  mean  fuch  pofitions  as  this, — that  I  Protarchus,  who  am 
by  nature  one  perfon,  am  alfo  many  ?  and  fuch  as  thefe  others, — that  myfelf, 
and  other  perfons  the  reverfe  of  me, — the  great  alfo  and  the  little,  the  heavy 
and  the  light,  are  one  and  the  fame  ?  with  a  thoufand  portions  more  which 
might  be  made  of  like  kind  ? 

Soc.  The  wonders,  O  Protarchus,  which  you  have  now  fpoken  of,  relate 
ing  to  the  one  and  many,  have  been  hackneyed  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar ; 
but  by  the  common  agreement,  as  it  were,  of  all  men,  they  are  now  laid 
afide,  and  are  never  to  be  mentioned  :  for  they  are  confidered  as  childifh  and 
eafy  objections,  and  great  impediments  alfo  to  difcourfe.  It  is  now  alfo 
agreed,  never  to  introduce  into  converfation,  as  an  inflance  of  one  and  many, 
the  members  or  parts  into  which  any  lingle  thing  may  be  confidered  as  divi- 
fible.  Becaufe,  when  a  refpondent  has  once  admitted  and  avowed,  that  all 
thefe  \jnembers  or  parts ]  are  that  one  thing,  which  is  thus  at  the  fame  time 
many ,  he  is  refuted  and  laughed  at  by  his  queftioner,  for  having  been  driven 
to  affert  fuch  monftrous  abfurdities  as  thefe, — that  a  fingle  one  is  an  infinite 
multitude,  and  an  infinite  multitude  only  one. 

Prot.  What  other  things,  then,  not  hackneyed  among  the  vulgar,  nor 
as  yet  univerfally  agreed  on,  do  you  mean,  O  Socrates,  relating  to  this 
point  ? 

Soc.  I  mean,  young  man,  when  a  thing  is  propofed  to  be  confidered, 
which  is  one,  but  is  not  of  the  number  or  nature  of  things  generated  and  pe- 


1  See  the  Parmenides. — T. 
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rifhable.  For  as  to  the  ones  of  this  latter  fort,  it  is  agreed,  as  I  juft  now 
faid,  to  reject  them,  as  unworthy  of  a  ferious  confutation.  The  ones  which 
I  mean  are  fuch  as  man,  ox,  beauty,  good.  When  thefe  henads  1 ,  or  fuch  as 
thefe,  are  propofed  for  fubjecfts  of  debate,  much  ferious  attention  is  given 
them;  and  when  they  come  to  be  divided,  any  one  of  them  into  many,  much 
doubt  and  controverfy  arifes. 

Prot.  Upon  what  points  ? 

Soc.  In  the  firft  place,  whether  fuch  monads  fhould  be  deemed  to  have 
true  being.  In  the  next  place,  how  it  is  that  thefe  monads,  everv  one  of 
them  being  always  the  fame,  and  never  generated,  nor  ever  to  be  deftroved, 
have,  notwithftanding,  one  and  the  fame  liability  common  to  them  all*. 
And  laftly,  Whether  we  fhould  fuppofe  every  fuch  monad  to  be  difperfed  and 
fpread  abroad  amongft  an  infinity  of  things  generated  or  produced,  and  thus, 
from  being  one,  to  become  many  ;  or  whether  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  to  remain 
entire,  itfelf  by  itfelf 3 ,  feparate  and  apart  from  that  multitude.  But,  of  all 
fuppofitions,  this  might  appear  the  moft  impoftible,  that  one  and  the  fame 

1  Plato,  fays  Olympiodorus,  calls  the  fummits  of  forms  monads  and  henads.  Pie  calls  them 
henads ,  with  reference  to  the  appropriate  multitude  of  which  they  are  the  leaders  :  but  monads , 
with  reference  to  the  fupereflential.  Or  we  may  fay,  that  there  are  twofold  fummits  of  forms, 

the  one  ejfential ,  and  the  other  characterized  by  unity ,  as  it  is  faid  in  the  Parmenides. See  the 

Notes  on  the  firft  hypothefis  of  the  Parmenides.  From  hence  the  ignorance  of  Cudworth  is  ap¬ 
parent,  who,  in  his  Intellectual  Syftem,  p.  555,  confiders  the  doCtrine  of  henads  derived  from  the 
firft  one,  or  the  one  itfelf,  as  a  fiction  of  the  latter  Platonifts. — T. 

3  This  fecond  queftion  fuppofes  the  firft  queftion  decided  in  favour  of  the  true  being  of  the 
monads.  For,  if  univerfals  are  held  to  be  only  names,  invented  to  denote  unreal  fancies  or  facti¬ 
tious  notions,  it  is  trifling  and  idle  to  inquire  whence  they  derive  {lability ;  this  being  an  affeCtion, 
or  property,  of  real  beings  only, — unlefs  it  be  as  merely  nominal,  notional,  or  fantaftic,  as  thofe 
things  are  to  which  it  is  attributed. — The  fentence  now  before  us  in  the  Greek  is  printed  thus: 
ttu;  au  t auTixg,  /J-iav  EXaaTnv  ovaav  an  r w  amnv,  xai  y.me  yci/imy  (ayite  oXedpov  TTpocrd'sxo/AEinv,  opuog  Eivat  fie- 
GatoryTa  (Aiav  Taurvv.  The  Greek  text  muft  here  be  faulty  ;  and,  to  make  good  fenfe  of  it,  it  is 
neceflary  to  make  a  fmall  alteration  or  two, — by  reading  exm  inftead  of  Etvou,  and  kxi  aumv  inftead 
of  ravmv.  In  tranflating  this  paflage,  we  have  prefumed  it  ought  to  be  fo  read;  and  the  meaning, 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  we  fuppofe  to  be  this  : — “  it  muft  needs  feem  ftrange,  that  diftinCfc 
beings,  not  generated,  fome  of  them  by  others,  but  all  equally  eternal,  without  intercommunity 
or  interchange  between  them,  fhould,  neverthelefs,  have  one  and  the  fame  nature,  that  of  monad 
or  unity,  and  one  and  the  fame  property  of  their  being,  that  of  Jlability." — S. 

3  In  the  Greek  we  here  read — uurw  av tjj?  xuplS-  But  it  is  prefumed  that  wz  ought  to  read — . 

ccuTnv  of  avr»;  pcw/aj. — S. 
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thing  fhould  be  in  a  tingle  one,  and  in  many,  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe  points, 
O  Protarchus,  which  regard  fuch  inftances  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  not 
fuch  as  were  mentioned  by  you,  thefe  are  they,  which,  for  want  of  being 
rightly  fettled,  create  all  the  difficulties  and  doubts  we  meet  with  in  dif- 
courfe  ;  but  when  once  they  are  fettled  rightly,  they  clear  the  way  with 
eafe. 

Prot.  Then,  it  feems,  we  are  to  labour  thefe  points  firft. 

Soc.  I  fhould  think  we  ought. 

Prot.  And  that  we  confent  to  it,  you  may  take  for  granted,  all  of  us 
here.  Philebus,  indeed,  it  is  bed;  perhaps,  at  prefent,  not  to  difcompofe  by 
afking  him  queftions,  now  that  he  is  quiet. 

Soc.  Very  well;  but  in  what  way  fhall  we  begin  the  difcufiion  of  thefe 
points  in  fo  wide  a  field  of  controverfy  ?  Shall  we  begin  thus  ? 

Prot.  How  ? 

Soc.  We  fay,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  monads,  (each  of  which  is  one,  but,  on 
a  logical  examination  of  it,  appears  to  be  divifible  into  many,)  that  they  run 
throughout  every  fentence  in  our  difcourle,  every  where  and  always;  and 
that,  as  their  being  fhall  never  have  an  end,  fo  neither  does  it  firft  begin  in 
the  prefent  age.  Now  this  perpetual  attendant  upon  all  fpeech  proceeds,  as 
it  feems  to  me,  from  fomething  immortal  and  undecaying  within  ourfelves. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  youth  every  where,  when  they  have  thus  had  a  tafte 
of  it,  are  overjoyed  at  their  having  thus  found  a  treafure  of  wifdom.  Tranf- 
ported,  therefore,  with  the  delight  it  gives  them,  they  apply  it  to  every  fub- 
ject  of  difcourfe  :  fometimes  they  colled!  particulars  from  all  quarters,  and 
roll  them  into  one  ;  then  they  unroll  them  again,  and  part  them  afunder. 
After  having  in  this  way  puzzled  themfelves  in  the  firft  place,  they  queftion 
and  puzzle  the  perfon  next  at  hand,  whether  he  be  their  equal  in  age,  or 
younger  than  themfelves,  or  older,  fparing  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor 
any  one  eife  who  will  attend  to  them,  fcarcely  other  animals  more  than  man  : 
it  is  certain  they  would  not  exempt  any  who  fpeak  a  foreign  language  only, 
could  they  but  find  fomewhere  an  interpreter. 

Prot.  Do  you  not  fee,  O  Socrates,  how  numerous  we  are,  and  that  all 
of  us  are  young  ?  and  are  you  not  afraid  that,  if  you  rail  at  us,  we  fhall  all 
join  Philebus,  and  attack  you  jointly  ?  However  (for  we  apprehend  your 
meaning),  if  you  can  by  any  means  or  contrivance  eafilv  rid  of  us  of  thefe 
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perplexities,  which  hinder  the  progrefs  of  our  inquiry,  and  can  devife  fome 
better  way  of  managing  the  argument,  do  you  but  give  your  mind  to  the  pro- 
fecution  of  it,  and  we  fhall  do  our  utmoft  to  follow  and  attend  you.  For  the 
prefent  debate  is  of  no  trifling  concern,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Indeed  it  is  not,  O  boys!  as  Philebus  called  you.  No  better  way 
then  is  there,  nor  can  there  be,  than  that,  which  I  am  always  a  great  lover 
of;  but  often  before  now  it  has  flipped  away  from  my  fight,  and  has  left  me, 
as  it  were,  in  a  defert,  at  a  lofs  whither  to  turn  me. 

Prot.  Let  us  but  know  what  way  you  mean. 

Soc.  To  point  out  the  way  is  not  very  difficult ;  but  to  travel  in  it,  is  the 
moft  difficult  of  all  things.  For  all  fuch  human  inventions  as  depend  on 
art  are,  in  this  way,  difcovered  and  laid  open.  Confider  then  the  way  which. 
I  am  fpeaking  of. 

Prot.  Do  but  tell  it  us  then. 

Soc.  A  gift  1 2  of  the  Gods  to  men,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  a  certain  Pro¬ 
metheus  a  hurled  from  the  Gods  along  with  a  fire  the  mofi:  luminous.  From 

the 

1  This  gift  is  the  dialectic  of  Plato,  of  which  we  have  given  an  ample  account  in  the  Intro- 
du&ion  to,  and  Notes  on,  the  Parmenides.  I  fhall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  this  vertex  of  the 
fciences  eonfifts  of  four  parts,  viz.  divifiion ,  definition,  demorfiration ,  and  analfiis.  Of  thefe,  the 
divifive  art,  fays  Olympiodorus,  is  connate  with  the  progreflion  of  things  but  the  analytic  with 
their  converfion.  And  the  definitive  and  demonfir ative  arts,  which  have  a  middle  fituation,  are 
fimilar  to  the  hypoftafis,  or  fubfifting  nature  of  things.  The  definitive ,  however,  is  analogous  ro 
that  hypoftafis  which  fubfifts  from  itfelf ;  but  the  demonfirative  to  that  which  is  fufpended  from  its 
caufe. — T . 

2  Prometheus,  fays  Olympiodorus,  does  not  produce  good,  as  unfolding  into  light,  but  as  a 
Titan.  For  he  employs  a  providential  care  upon  rational  efiences  which  proceed  to  the  extremity, 
juft  as  Epimetheus  provides  for  irrational  natures.  For  irrational  natures  proceed  to  a  dare  of 
things  fubordinate,  and,  having  proceeded,  diftribute  the  whole  of  divine  Providence.  Again, 
the  fire  which  Prometheus  Hole,  and  gave  to  men,  is  every  anagogic  eftence  and  perfedlion,  diltri- 
buted  through  him  to  the  laft  of  things.  Hence  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fiolen ,  becaufe  an  anagogic 
■eftence  is  deduced ;  but  through  him,  becaufe  it  is  alone  deduced  Titanically, — but  other  Gods 
give  lubfiftence  to  a  form  of  this  kind. 

Again,  that  every  generated  nature  is  one  and  many,  is  nothing  wonderful  ;  for  thefe  natures 
are  partible,  and  participate  of  many  habitudes  ;  but  how  is  this  the  cafe  with  every  intelligible 
eftence?  In  the  firft  place,  we  may  fay  that  each  is  a  monad,  and  alfo  a  number,  according  to 
the  feries  of  the  monad  ;  as,  for  inftanee,  the  beautiful,  and  things  beautiful.  In  the  fecond  place, 
that  the  monad  is  both  that  which  it  is,  and  all  other  things  according  to  commixtion.  In  the  third 
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the  men  of  antient  times,  men  better  than  we  are,  and  dwelling  nigher  to 
the  Gods,  this  tradition  of  it  hath  ddcended  to  us, — -that  thofe  beings  faid 
to  be  for  ever  derive  their  e  {fence  from  one  and  many ;  and  therefore  have 
in  themfeives  bound  and  infinity  connatural  to  them  :  that,  being  in  the  midft 
of  things  fo  conftituted  as  they  are,  we  ought  to  fuppofe  and  to  fearch  for 
fome  one  idea  in  every  thing  around  us;  for  that,  fince  it  is  there,  we  fhall, 
on  fearching,  be  fure  to  find  it :  that,  after  we  have  found  it,  we  are  next 
to  look  for  two,  if  two  only  are  next ;  otherwile  three,  or  fome  other  num¬ 
ber  :  again,  that  every  one  of  this  number  we  are  to  examine  in  like  man¬ 
ner:  until  at  length  a  man  not  only  perceives,  that  the  one,  with  which  he 
began,  is  one,  and  many,  and  infinite,  but  aifeovers  alfo  how  many  it  contains  : 
for,  that  a  man  never  fhould  proceed  to  the  idea  of  infinite,  and  apply  it  im¬ 
mediately  to  any  number,  before  he  has  fully  difcovered  all  the  definite  num¬ 
ber  which  lies  between  the  infinite  and  the  one  :  but  that,  having  completed 

this 

place,  it  both  confifts  from  the  genera  of  being  and  one  idiom.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  idiom  is 
multiplied  together  with  the  many  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  impartible  fummit  in  all  the  many.  In 
the  fifth  place,  this  fummit  is  an  united  form,  but  there  is  alfo  fomething  in  it  above  form.  And, 
in  the  fixth  place,  this  fummit  is  at  the  fame  time  the  united,  but  not  the  one.  Further  ftill,  as 
all  things  are  from  one  and  many,  it  is  neceflary  that  thefe  two  principles  ftiould  be  arranged  prior 
to  all  things;  the  former  being  the  caufe  to  all  things  of  unity,  and  the  latter  of  multitude. 
They  mult  likewife  evidently  be  pofterior  to  the  firfi  caufe ;  for  that  is  at  once  the  caufe  of  all 
things. 

Again,  in  the  extremities  of  things  infinite  multitude  is  beheld,  but  in  the  fummit  a  monad 
prefubfifts,  according  to  every  form.  But  infinite  multitude  would  not  be  generated,  unlefs  in 
the  monad  which  generates  it  an  infinite  power  was  preaflumed.  Nor  would  every  individual 
in  infinites  be  bounded,  unlefs  bound  proceeded  to  the  laft  of  things.  Progrefiion  fubfifts  through 
ail  appropriate  media,  from  the  monad  to  infinite  multitude.  And,  in  the  firfi:  place,  this  is  feen 
in  multitude  capable  of  being  participated.  For  progrefiion  is  not  immediately  from  the  one  to  the 
infinite,  but  to  two  and  three,  and  the  following  numbers.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  pro¬ 
grefiion  of  bodies  is  of  this  kind,  for  it  has  no  vacuum  together  with  its  variety.  In  the  third 
place,  the  generative  power  of  the  monad  being  both  one  and  many,  at  once  generates  all  things 
according  to  the  whole  of  itfelf;  things  fecondary  being  always  ccnfequent  to  fuch  as  are  prior. 

Further  ftill,  fays  Olympiodorus,  the  divifive  method  proceeds  together  with  the  progrefiion 
of  forms,  not  cutting  off  the  continuity  of  fubje&ion,  nor  introducing  a  vacuum,  but  proceed¬ 
ing  through  all  the  media,  from  the  one  to  the  infinite.  The  bufinefs  of  the  divifive  method  is  firfi 
to  place  the  one  every  where  before  the  many.  Secondly,  to  place  the  finite  before  infinite  mul¬ 
titude.  Thirdly,  always  to  define  according  to  quantity,  the  lefier  before  the  greater  number. 
Fourthly,  to  omit  no  number  of  things  which  give  completion  to  progrefiion.  Fifthly,  to  feledl 

numbers 
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this  difcovery,  we  fhould  then  finifh  our  fearch  ;  and  difmiffing  into  infinity 
every  one  of  all  thofe  numbers,  we  fhould  bid  farewell  to  them.  The  Gods, 
as  I  before  faid,  have  given  us  to  confider  things  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
to  learn  them,  and  teach  them  one  to  another.  But  the  wife  men  of  thefe 
days  take  any  monad  whatever,  and  divide  it  into  many  with  more  concife- 
nefs  than  they  ought,  and  with  more  prolixity  too,  fince  they  never  come  to 
an  end  :  for  immediately  after  the  monad  they  introduce  infinity,  overlook¬ 
ing  all  the  intermediate  numbers ;  the  exprefs  mention  of  which,  or  the 
omiffion  of  them,  diftinguifhes  fuch  dialectical  and  fair  debates  as  ours,  from 
fuch  as  are  contentious  and  fophiftical. 

Prot.  Part  of  what  you  fay,  Socrates,  I  feem  to  apprehend  tolerably  well : 
but  the  meaning  of  fome  things  which  you  have  now  faid,  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  hear  you  exprefs  in  plainer  terms. 

numbers  adapted  to  refpe£live  forms  ;  the  triadic,  for  inftance,  or  the  hebdomadic,  to  Minerva, 
and  in  a  fimilar  manner  in  all  the  reft.  For  different  numbers  proceed  according  to  different 
forms;  as  alfo  of  the  Gods,  there  are  different  numbers  according  to  different  Divinities.  For 
of  monads  themfelves,  one  progreffion  is  monadic,  as  that  of  the  monad  ;  another  dyadic,  as  that 
of  the  dyad  ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  the  reft  :  fo  that  there  is  not  a  divifion  of  all  things  into 
two.  Sixthly,  to  divide  through  forms,  but  not  through  form  and  negation,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Ariftotle  :  for  no  number  is  produced  from  form  and  negation.  Seventhly,  to  pro¬ 
duce  every  monad  into  divifion  in  its  proper  order,  whether  it  be  in  that  of  bound,  or  in  that  of 
infinity  :  for  each  is  every  where.  Ninthly,  to  produce  things  oppofitely  divided,  according  to 
andthefis,  whether  certain  media  are  difcovered,  or  not.  Tenthly,  not  to  leave  the  media  in  the 
extent  (rv  tm  vr*a-m).  Eleventhly,  to  afcribe  different  numbers  appropriately  to  different  orders, 
as  the  number  twelve  to  fupermundane  natures,  and  the  number  feven  to  intellectuals. 
Twelfthly,  to  fee  where  the  leffer  numbers  are  more  excellent,  and  where  they  are  fubordinate, 
and  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  refpeCt  to  the  greater.  For  the  mundane  decad  is  fubordinate  to 
the  fupermundane  duodecad  ;  but  the  intellectual  hebdomad  is  fuperior  to  it. 

Again,  the  analytic  art  is  fubordinate  to  the  divifive  :  for  the  latter  is  from  a  caufe,  but  the 
former  from  a  fign ;  and  the  latter  from  on  high  furveys  things  more  fubordinate,  but  the  former 
beholds  downwards  things  on  high  ;  and  the  latter  flops  at  nothing  fenfible,  but  the  former  at 
firft  fiands  in  need  of  fenfe.  Thus,  the  latter  giving  fubfiftence  and  producing,  nearly  makes 
the  whole  of  the  proceeding  effence ;  but  the  former  converting,  confers  on  that  which  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  departure  from  the  fubordinate,  and  an  adherence  to  the  more  excellent  nature.  On 
which  account  progreffion  is  more  effential  than  converfion,  and  is  therefore  more  excellent.  So 
that  proceffion  is  fuperior  to  converfion,  and  the  effential  to  the  anagogic.  In  the  defcent  of  the 
foul,  however,  fince  progreffion  is  here  an  apoftacy  from  better  natures,  afcent  which  correfponds 
to  converfion  is  better  than  progreffion  or  defcent.— T.  SoC. 
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Soc.  The  whole  of  what  I  have  faid,  Protarchus,  is  evident  in  letters.  In 
thefe,  therefore,  which  have  been  taught  you  from  your  childhood,  you  may 
eafily  apprehend  my  meaning. 

Prot.  How  in  letters? 

Soc.  Voice,  that  ifiues  out  of  the  human  mouth,  may  be  confidered  as 
one  general  thing,  admitting  of  an  infinite  number  of  articulations,  not  only 
in  all  men  taken  together,  but  alfo  in  every  individual  man. 

Prot.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Now  we  are  not  made  knowing  in  fpeech,  or  found  articulate, 
through  the  knowledge  either  of  the  infinity  or  of  the  onenefs  of  its  nature  : 
but  to  know  how  many,  and  what,  are  the  parts  into  which  it  is  naturally 
divided, — this  it  is  which  makes  any  of  us  a  grammarian,  or  fkilled  in 
grammar. 

<D 

Prot.  Mo  ft  certainlv. 

j 

Soc.  And  further,  that  by  which  a  man  comes  to  be  fkilled  in  mufic  is 
this  very  thing. 

Prot.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  Mufical  found1,  which  is  the  fubjedt  matter  of  this  art,  may  be  con- 
fidered  in  itfelf  as  one  general  thing. 

Prot.  Without  difpute. 

"*  In  the  Greek,  the  term  ufed  here,  as  well  as  juft  before,  (where  this  tranflation  hath  the 
word  voice,)  is  tpu vy.  It  there  fignified  articulated  vocal  found,  or  fipcech'.  it  here  fignifies  mufical 
found  of  the  voice,  or  vocal  mujic.  We  fee  then  that  tpicvn,  human  voice,  is  by  Plato  fuppofed  to 
be  a  common  genus,  divilible  into  thofe  two  forts  or  fpecies.  It  is  exprefsly  fo  laid  down  by  Ni- 
comachus,  (Harmonic.  Enchirid.  pag.  3,  edit.  Amft.)  in  thefe  words  : — Tn;  avdpavm;  ci  anc 
too  Uu5ayopiK0u  Oi$oi<r>uz\tiov  coo  upaoxov,  u;  ho;  ysvov ti$n  u7TtxpxF-lv'  xai  ro  /kev  <rvnx ‘oiu;  uvo/xx^ov’  to 
h  o'latTTv/AOtTwov.  Such  [writers  concerning  mufic]  as  came  out  ofi  the  Pythagorean  fichool Jay,  that  of 
human  voice  [in  general],  as  of  one  genus,  there  are  two  fipecies.  One  ofi  thefe  two  they  properly  named 
continuous ,  the  other  dificrete.  1  hefe  two  technical  terms  he  afterward  explains,  by  fhowing  us 
that  the  continuous  is  that  voice  which  we  utter  in  difcourfing  and  in  reading  ;  (and  therefore,  by 
Ariftoxenus  and  by  Euclid  termed  <pwvn  *oyix>r)  and  that  the  dificrete  is  the  voice  iffued  out  of  our 
mouths  in  Tinging;  (and  thence  termed  pom  pfraducrr)  for,  in  this  latter  cafe,  every  Tingle  found 
is  diftinguifhed  by  a  certain  or  meafured  tone  cf  the  voice.  The  famedivifion  of  pavn  is  laid  down, 
and  a  fimilar  account  of  it  is  given,  by  Ariftoxenus  in  Harmonic.  Element,  pag.  8  &  9,  edit. 
Amil. — S. 
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Soc.  And  let  us  fuppofe  two  kinds  of  it,  the  grave  and  the  acute,  and  a 
third  kind  between  thofe  two,  the  homotonous,  or  how  otherwife1  ? 

Prot.  Mufical  found  in  general  is  fo  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

Soc.  But  with  the  knowledge  of  this  diftindtion  only,  you  would  not  yet 
be  {killed  in  mufic  ;  though  without  knowing  it  you  would  be,  as  to  mufic, 
quite  worthlefs. 

Prot.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  But,  my  friend,  when  you  have  learnt  the  intervals  *  between  all 
mufical  founds,  from  the  more  acute  to  the  more  grave,  how  many  they  are 
in  number,  and  into  what  forts  they  are  diftinguithed ;  when  you  have 
alfo  learnt  the  bounds  3  of  thefe  intervals,  and  how  many  {yftems  4  are  com- 

pofed 

1  Homotony  of  found  is  made  when  a  firing  of  fome  ftringed  inftrument  of  mufic,  having  the 
fame  degree  of  tenfion  with  a  fimilar  firing  of  fome  other,  yields,  in  conjundlion  with  ir,  the 
fame  mufical  tones  or  when  two  different  voices  utter  at  the  fame  time  mufical  founds,  neither 
of  which  is  more  acute,  or  more  grave,  than  the  other.  In  both  cafes,  the  famenefs  of  the 
found  is  alfo  termed  buotpuv ia :  for  (pcovn ,  voice ,  is  (metaphorically)  attributed  to  all  mufical  inftru- 
ments ;  (fee  Nicomachus,  pag.  5  and  6.)  as,  on  the  other  hand,  tone  is  (by  an  eafy  metaphor) 
attributed  to  the  human  voice,  modulated  by  the  will  in  the  trachea,  or  afpera  arteria  :  for  this 
natural  wind-inftrument,  in  Erglifh  aptly  named  the  wind-pipe,  while  it  tranfmits  the  air 
breathed  out  from  the  lungs,  receives  any  degree  of  tenfion  it  is  capable  of,  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
mind.  In  like  manner,  a  repetition  of  the  fame  tone  from  a  fingle  human  voice,  as  well  as  from 
a  fingle  monochord,  is  termed  a  monotony. — S. 

a  An  interval  is  the  diftance  [or  difference  kcctcc  tottov,  with  regard  to  place]  between  any  two 
mufical  founds,  (between  that  which  is  acute  relatively  to  the  other,  and  that  other  which  is  re¬ 
latively  a  grave,)  however  near  together  they  may  be,  or  however  remote  from  each  other,  on 
any  fcale  of  mufic.  In  proportion  to  the  nearnefs  or  remotenefs  of  thefe  two  founds,  the  interval 
between  them  is,  in  mathematical  language,  faid  to  be  fmall  or  great  5  that  is,  it  is  fhort  or  long. 
So  that  different  mufical  intervals,  like  all  other  different  diftances  from  place  to  place,  effentially 
differ  one  from  another  in  magnitude  or  length.  And  on  this  effential  difference  are  founded  all 
the  other  diverfities  of  the  intervals. 

3  The  bounds  of  each  interval  are  thofe  two  mufical  founds,  from  either  of  which  there  is  made 
an  immediate  ftep  or  tranfition  to  the  other.  Of  all  mufical  founds  the  three  principal  were  : 
Incan  the  moji  grave ,  v»t«  the  moji  acute ,  and  fxean  the  middle  between  thofe  other  two,  on  the 
molt  antient  fcale  of  mufic ;  which  confifted  of  only  feven  founds,  produced  by  ffriking  on  the 
fame  number  of  firings,  all  of  different  lengths.  We  account  thofe  three  juft  now  mentioned 
the  principal,  becaufe  the  firft  and  eafieft  divifion  of  any  quantity,  whether  it  be  continuous  or 
difcrete,  is  into  two  equal  parts,  or  halves:  the  moft  diftinguilhable  points  or  bounds  of  it, 
therefore,  however  it  be  afterwards  fubdivided,  are  the  two  extremes  and  the  middle.  Accord- 

vol.  iv.  3  q.  ingly 
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pofed  out  of  them ;  (which  our  predeceffors  having  difcovered,  delivered 
down  to  us,  who  come  after  them,  by  the  name  of  harmonies  1  ;  and  having 

difcovered 

zngly  Plato,  in  his  4th  book  De  Republica,  edit.  Cantab,  pag.  314,  fpeaking  of  the  nary),  the  bnum, 
and  the  fxtey j,  the  higheft,  the  loweft,  and  the  middle  found  in  mufic,  calls  them  opovs  rpet;  ap/wias, 
the  three  bounds  of  harmony ;  and  likens  to  them  the  three  moil  evidently  diftinguifhed  parts  of 
the  foul, — the  rational  part,  the  higheft  }  the  concupifcible,  the  loweft  j  and  the  irafcible,  between 
them  both. — S. 

4  A  fyftem  is  a  compofition  of  three  or  more  muGcal  founds  ;  or  (what  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing)  it  is  an  extent,  comprehending  two  or  more  intervals.  Of  thefe  fyftems  the  general  diver¬ 
sities  are  laid  down  by  Ariftides,  pag.  15  &  feq.  But  in  his  definition  of  a  fyftem  (as  it  is 
printed)  an  important  error  deferves  notice.  For  we  there  read — 7r\uovuv  n  Si/oiv,  tnore  than  two  t 
inftead  of  which  we  ought  to  read — 5t/o«v  v  orteiovuv,  two  or  more ;  or  elfe — orkstovuv  jJ  ho;,  more 
than  one :  which  laft  are  the  very  words  ufed  by  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid,  and  Gaudentius,  in  their 
definitions  of  a  fyftem.  The  error  probably  arofe  from  fome-  manufcript  copy  of  Ariftides  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  not  eafily  legible  in  this  place.  The  tranfcriber  of  it,  therefore,  we  fuppofe,  con- 
fulted  Baccheius  ;  who  in  his  definition  of  a  fyftem  ufeth  the  words — Trteiovuv  %  duoiv.  Thefe  words 
are  right  indeed  in  Baccheius,  becaufe  they  are  by  him  applied  to  (pQeyyuv ,  mufical  founds,  agree¬ 
ably  to  our  firft  definition  j  but  they  would  be  wrong  in  Ariftides,  where  he  is  fpeaking,  not  of 
epQoyyuv,  but  of  Jia<XTn/xaruu}  the  intervals  of  thofe  founds,  agreeably  to  our  fecond  definition.  On 
the  many  diverfities  and  variations  to  be  made  in  fo  large  a  field  of  fyftems,  are  founded  thofe 
many  different  forms,  figures,  or  modes  of  harmony,  or  forts  of  tunes,  (the  Greek  writers  call 
them  t3n,  pioppai,  a^pLctra,  r pooroi,  and  rovoi  aphonia;,)  the  general  kinds  of  which,  according  to 
Ariftides,  pag.  25,  are  thefe— the  Doric,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian.  If  this  be  true,  all  the 
other  modes  are  to  be  confideced  as  fubordinate  to  thefe  three  ■,  and  indeed  they  feem,  fome  of 
them,  to  be  intenfions,  others  to  be  remiffions,  and  others  to  be  mixtures,  of  thofe  the  more  mo¬ 
derate  and  fimple.— S. 

1  The  word  appoma,  harmony ,  was  ufed  in  different  fenfes  by  the  old  Grecian  writers.  We 
learn  from  Nicomachus,  that  the  mod  antient  writers  on  mufic  gave  the  name  of  harmony  to  that 
rnoft  perfedl  confonance,  the  diapafon.  Ariftoxenus  and  Euclid  mean,  by  the  term  harmony, 
that  kind  of  melody  which  is  called  enharmonic.  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  when  they  fpeak  of  har¬ 
mony  in  the  fingular  number,  without  the  addition  of  an  epithet  denoting  the  fort,  mean  by 
that  term  the  idea  which  is  commonly  now-a-days  exprefled  by  the  term  mufic ;  probably, 
becaufe  it  was  the  firft  difcovered  of  thofe  fciences,  as  well  as  the  firft  invented  of  thofe 
arts,  which  were  antiently  comprehended  together  in  one  general  idea,  exprefled  in  one  word* 
and  termed  mufic.  But  when  the  fame  great  pbilofophers  fpeak  of  harmonies  in  the  plural 
r. umber,  they  mean  thofe  different  forms  or  modes  of  harmony  whole  fpecific  differences 
depend  on  the  different  fyftems,  or  on  the  different  order  of  thofe  fyftems  of  which  they 
are  feverally  compofed.  To  the  term  harmony  in  this  latter  fenfe  only,  (as  it  fignifies  a  mode  of 
harmony,)  agrees  the  following  definition  of  it,  given  us  by  Theo,  and,  long  after  him,  by 

Pfellus 
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difcovered  other  fuch  affections  1  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  and  in 
words4,  meafuring  thefe  by  numbers,  they  have  taught  us  to  call  them 
rhythms  3  and  metres  ;  bidding  us  to  infer  from  hence,  that  every  one-and- 
many  ought  to  be  fearched  into  and  examined  in  the  fame  way  ;)  when  you 
have  learnt  all  thofe  things,  and  comprehend  them  in  this  ample  manner, 
with  all  their  feveral  diverfities  and  diftin&ions,  then  are  you  become  {killed 
in  mufic.  And  by  confidering  in  the  fame  way  the  nature  of  any  other  kind 
of  being,  when  you  thus  fully  comprehend  it,  you  are  become  in  that  refpetff 
intelligent  and  wife.  But  the  infinite  multitude  of  individuals,  their  infinite 

t> 

variety,  and  the  infinite  changes  incident  to  each,  keep. you  infinitely  fiar  ofi' 
from  intelligence  and  wifdom  :  and  as  they  make  you  to  be  behind  other 
men  in  every  path  of  knowledge,  they  make  you  inconfiderable,  and  of  no 

Pfellus  : — '  Apy.mx  etrn  (jwrwjuarwv  <wra|ij*  A  harmony  (not  harmony  in  general)  is  a  compoji- 
tion  (or  an  ordering  together)  of  fyfcms.  On  this  definition  Bouillaud,  in  his  Notes  to  Tlieo, 
pag.  250,  judicioufly  obferves, — Vocat  hie  harmoniam  quos  alii  appellant  Tporrcu;  feu  tovovc.  On  this 
fubjedt  we  (hall  only  obferve  farther,  that  the  fynthefis  of  harmony,  prefented  to  us  by  Plato,  in 
the  whole  paffage  now  before  us,  beginning  from  Ample  pOoyyoi,  or  mufical  founds,  (which  are 
the  elements  or  primary  conftituent  parts  of  harmony,)  is  exadtly  the  fame,  and  proceeds  in  the 
fame  order,  with  that  fynthefis  which  is  taught  by  all  the  antient  Greek  writers  on  mufic  :  one 
proof  among  many,  this,  of  Plato’s  knowledge  in  the  theory  of  mufic.  Agreeably  to  which  ob- 
fervation,  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatife  wzpi  Mouawng,  informs  us,  that  Plato  applied  his  mind  clofely 
to  the  fcience  of  mufic;  having  attended  the  Ledlures  of  Draco  the  Athenian,  and  thofe  of 
Metellus  of  Agrigentum.  Or  if  we  fuppofe  that  Plato,  in  this  part  of  the  prefent  dialogue,  did 
no  more  than  faithfully  record  the  dodlrine  of  Socrates,  our  fuppofition  is  very  juftifiable ;  for 
Socrates  in  his  old  age  fludied  mufic  under  Connus. — S. 

1  That  is,  fuch  relations  and  proportions,  (or,  to  make  ufe  of  mufical  terms,)  fuch  fteps  and 
tranfitions,  intervals  and  bounds,  fyftems  and  compofitions,  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  and  in 
•words,  as  are  analogous  to  the  affedlions  of  mufical  founds,  called  by  thofe  very  names.  The 
Greek  word,  which  we  have  rendered  into  Englifh  by  the  word  of  eft  ions,  in  the  paffage  of  Plato 
now  before  us  is  7ra9n,  and,  tranflated  literally,  fignifies pafjions.  For,  whatever  fitualion,  con¬ 
dition,  or  circumftance,  any  being  or  thing  is  placed  in  by  fome  other, — or  by  its  relation  to  fome 
other, — in  whatever  way  it  is  adled  on,  or  affedted  by,  that  other, — fuch  fituation,  See.  of  the  being 
or  thing  fo  placed,  fo  adted  on,  or  fo  affedted,  was  by  the  Greek  philofophers  termed  a  7 rafioj,  a 
paffion  of  fuch  being;  becaufe  in  that  refpedt  the  being  is  paffive. — S.  I  fliall  only  obferve,  in 
addition  to  what  Mr.  Sydenham  has  faid,  that  the  word  paffion  always  fignifies,  both  with  Plato 
and  Ariftotle,  a  participated  property  of  any  being. — T. 

2  In  the  printed  Greek  of  this  palfage  we  read  only, — are  rats  Kivr.cz<riv  ccv  rou  ffutxarcs — immedi¬ 
ately  after  which, — ei/ts  pii/uacnv, — ought  to  follow,  but  is  omitted. — S. 

3  Rhythm,  in  general,  is  an  order  of  homogeneous  motions  meafured  by  time. 

3  q  2  accounf. 
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account,  not  to  be  numbered  amongft  the  knowing  in  any  fubjeft ;  becaufe 
you  never  confider  any  thing  thoroughly,  and  are  unable  to  give  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  never  looking  at  the  definite  number  which  it  contains. 

Prot.  Excellently  well,  O  Philebus,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  Socrates 
fpoken  in  what  he  has  now  faid. 

Phil.  It  appears  fo  too  to  me  myfelf.  But  how  does  all  this  fpeech  of  his 
concern  our  controverfy  ?  What  was  the  defign  or  drift  of  it  ? 

Soc.  A  very  pertinent  queftion,  O  Protarchus,  this,  propofed  to  us  by 
Philebus. 

Prot.  Indeed  it  is  :  and  by  all  means  give  it  an  anfwer. 

Soc.  That  will  I  do,  as  foon  as  I  have  gone  through  the  little  yet  remain¬ 
ing  of  the  fubje6t  on  which  I  have  been  fpeaking.  For,  as  the  man  who 
applies  himfelf  to  the  confideration  of  any  kind  of  things  whatever  ought 
not,  as  I  have  faid,  to  throw  his  eye  at  once  upon  the  infinite,  but  upon  fome 
definite  number  in  the  firft  place  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  is 
obliged  to  fet  out  from  the  infinite,  he  ought  not  to  mount  up  immediately 
to  the  one,  but  to  fome  certain  number,  in  each  of  whofe  ones  a  certain 
multitude  is  contained  ;  and  thus  gradually  rifing  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs 
number,  to  end  in  one.  As  an  inftance  of  what  I  have  now  faid,  let  us  re- 
fume  the  confideration  of  letters. 

Prot.  In  what  way  ? 

Soc.  Whoever  it  was,  whether  fome  God,  or  fome  divine  man,  (the 
Egyptian  reports  fay  that  his  name  was  Theuth1,)  who  firffc  contemplated 
the  infinite  nature  of  the  human  voice,  he  obferved,  that  amongft  the  infinity 
of  the  founds  it  uttered  the  vowel  founds  3  were  more  than  one,  they  were 
many.  Again,  other  utterances  he  obferved,  which  were  not  indeed  vowels  3, 

but 


*  See  the  Notes  on  the  Phaedrus,  vol.  iii. — T. 

3  That  is,  founds  purely  vocal;  whence  the  letters  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  are  called 
vowels;  in  the  utterance  of  which  founds  the  voice  folely  is  employed,  whilft  the  other  organs  of 
fpeech  remain  ina&ive. — S. 

9  In  the  Greek  of  this  paffage,  as  it  is  printed  by  Aldus  and  by  Stephens,  we  here  read — (punts 
^ v  a/,  tpOoyyou  h  f/.£'Tcxov'Ta  Tl V0I>' — a  reading  which  may  be  tolerably  well  fupported  by  what  foon 
follows.  But  the  margin  of  the  firft  Bafil  edition  of  Plato  has  fuggefted  to  us  a  reading,  in  which 
appears  a  diftin&ion  more  obvious  and  plain  than  there  is  between  tpum  and  <p9oyyo<;,  voice  and 
found  oj  the  voice .  For,  in  that  margin,  we  are  directed  to  read  the  word  t tna  (found,  perhaps. 
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but  partook,  however,  of  fome  kind  of  vocal  found  1  ;  and  that  of  thefe  alfo 
there  was  a  certain  number  *.  A  third  fort  of  letters  alfo  he  fet  apart,  thofe 
which  are  now  called  mutes  by  us3.  After  this  he  diftinguifhed  every  one 
of  thefe  letters  which  are  without  any  vocal  found,  whether  perfect  or  im¬ 
perfect4  :  the  vowels  alfo,  and  thofe  of  middle  fort,  every  one  of  them,  he 

diftinguifhed 

in  fome  manufcript  copy  of  Plato)  immediately  after  the  word  paws,  and  before  the  words  ptev  ov, 
in  this  fentence.  Now  thefe  two  words  pavvs  ovra,  put  together,  very  little  differ  from  pawst/ra, 
a  word  which  gives  to  this  part  of  the  fentence  a  meaning  quite  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
of  it,  and  to  the  language  of  all  grammarians.— S. 

1  Thefe  were  by  the  old  grammarians  called  ypapuva,  femi-vowels  \  becaufe,  in  their  very  for¬ 
mation  by  the  organs  of  fpeech,  they  are,  of  neceffity,  fo  far  accompanied  by  the  voice,  as  to  give 
a  half-vocal  found,  without  the  open  aid  of  any  vowel. — S. 

a  The  Greek  grammarians  enumerate  eight  of  thefe  femi-vowels. — S. 

3  Socrates,  by  exprefling  himfelf  in  this  manner,  concerning  the  general  name  of  this  third 
fort  of  letters,  as  if  it  were  then  newly  given  them  at  Athens,  feems  to  difapprove  it.  Perhaps  the 
antient  term  avp-pava,  confonants, — a  term  applied  by  the  new  grammarians  to  the  tipupava,  femi- 
vowels,  as  well  as  to  the  apava,  mutes , — was,  in  his  judgment,  properly  applicable  to  thofe  letters 
only  which  yield  of  themfelves  no  found  at  all.  For  mutes,  as  they  are  called,  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounced  even  imperfectly  and  obfcurely,  as  femi-vowels  can,  without  the  concurrence  of  fome 
vowel,  fome  found  perfectly  vocal. — S. 

4  In  the  Greek, — apdoyyct  non  upuvcc- — evidently  meaning  fuch  as  are  neither  vowels  nor  femi- 
vowels.  It  fhoulcl  feem,  therefore,  that  by  paw  Plato  meant  a  perfect  and  clear  vocal  found, 
fuch  as  we  utter  in  pronouncing  a  vowel  fingly ;  and  that  by  p9oyyo$  he  meant  that  imperfect  and 
obfcure  found  of  the  voice  made  in  the  forming  and  pronouncing  of  a  femi-vowel,  unaided  by  a 
vowel.  Now  if  this  be  true,  then  may  the  printed  reading  of  that  paflage,  to  which  belongs  note  3 
in  the  preceding  page,  be  juftified.  Ariftotle,  however,  who  treats  of  this  fubject  in  his  Poetics, 
cap.  20,  recognizes  not  any  fuch  diftinction  between  paw  and  p9oyyos  :  for  he  attributes  puw  axov- 
<rr«,  a  vocal  found ,  fuch  as  may  be  heard,  to  the  femi-vowels  no  lefs  than  to  the  vowels;  and 
flates  the  difference  between  thefe  two  forts  of  letters  thus  : — The  voice  in  uttering  the  vowels  pro¬ 
ceeds  avtv  TrpoaSoXng,  that  is,  it  makes  no  allifion  againft  any  parts  of  the  mouth,  thofe  upper  organs 
of  fpeech,  fo  as  to  be  impeded  in  its  free  and  full  exit :  but  the  exprefling  of  the  femi-vowels  is 
pLETa  TrpooSo**;,  the  voice  in  uttering  them  makes  fuch  allifion ,  and  meets  with  fome  degree  of 
rejiflance :  by  the  allifion  it  is,  indeed,  articulated;  but  by  the  refiftance,  the  paffages  through 
the  mouth  being  ftraitened,  it  becomes  weaker,  and  is  diminilhed,— except  it  be  in  fome  fylla- 
ble ;  for  here  a  vowel  will  never  fail  to  aflift  in  the  delivery,  by  giving  the  voice  a  free  paflage  into 
the  air.  Now  Ariftotle  is  indifputably  right  in  attributing  to  a  femi-vowel,  by  itfelf,  pa i»v,  vocem, 
a  vocal  found:  but  his  learned  commentator  Vi&orius  is  equally  right  in  giving  to  this  vocal 
found  the  epithets  obfcura,  tenuis ,  &  ex ilis  •,  fince  it  is  but  half  of  the  full  and  whole  vowel- 
found  :  and  Plato  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  diftinguifh  the  half- found  by  a  particular  name,  and 
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diftinguifbed  in  the  fame  manner :  and  when  he  had  difcovered  how  many 
letters  there  were  of  each  fort,  to  every  one,  and  to  all  of  them  together,  he 
gave  the  name  of  element.  But  perceiving  that  none  of  us  could  underftand 
any  one  of  them  by  itfelf  alone,  without  learning  them  all,  he  confidered  that 
this  connexion,  or  common  bond  between  them,  was  one  ;  and  that  all  thefe 
letters  made  in  a  manner  but  one  thing :  and  as  he  perceived  that  there  was 
one  art  in  ail  thefe,  he  called  it,  from  its  fubjed  matter,  the  art  of  letters. 

Phil.  This  which  Socrates  now  fays,  O  Protarchus,  I  underftand  ftill 
more  plainly  than  what  he  faid  juft  before ;  and  am  at  no  lofs  to  apprehend 
what  relation  each  of  the  fubjeds  about  which  he  has  fpoken  has  to  the 
other.  But  as  to  that  article  in  which  his  argument  on  the  firft  of  thofe  fub¬ 
jeds  appeared  to  me  to  be  defective,  I  am  at  a  lois  ftill. 

Soc.  To  know  what  thofe  inftances  are  to  the  purpofe ;  is  not  this  your 
meaning  ? 

Phil.  Juft  fo.  This  very  thing  it  is  that  Protarchus  and  myfelf  are  all 
•this  while  in  fearch  of. 

Soc.  In  fearch  ftill,  do  you  fay,  when  you  are  juft  now  arrived  at  it  ? 

Phil.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  Was  not  the  point  originally  in  difpute  between  us  this:  Whether 
wifdom  or  pleafure  was  the  more  eligible  ? 

Phil.  Certainly  it  was. 

Soc.  And  do  we  not  admit  that  each  of  them  is  one  thing  ? 

Phil,  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Now  then  muft  come  this  queftion,  arifing  naturally  from  what  was 
faid  a  little  before  the  mention  of  mufic  and  grammar, — In  what  way  (or  by 
what  divifion)  are  wifdom  and  pleafure,  each  of  them,  one  and  many?  or 
how  is  it,  that  neither  of  them  breaks  into  infinite  multitude  diredly ;  but 
that  each  contains  fome  certain  number  before  it  pafs  into  infinity  ? 

Prot.  Upon  no  trivial  queftion,  O  Philebus,  on  a  fudden  has  Socrates, 
after  having  led  us  a  large  round-about  way,  I  know  not  how,  thrown  us. 
And  now  confider,  which  of  us  two  fhall  anfwer  to  the  queftion  he  has  pro¬ 
to  call  It  <p9oyyos.  But  we  know  not  how  to  agree  with  him,  if  he  fays  that  a  femi-vowel  does 
not  partake  of  the  vowel-found ;  becaufe  the  half  of  any  thing  whatever  teems  to  partake,  to  be  a 
part,  or  to  have  a  fhare  of  its  whole.  For  this  reafon  it  is  that  we  incline  to  that  emendation  of 
the  printed  Greek  text  propofed  in  note  3  in  page  484. — S. 
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poled.  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me,  who  have  undertaken  the  fupport 
of  your  argument,  to  make  an  abfolute  revolt  on  account  of  my  difability 
in  regard  to  the  prefent  queftion  ;  and  fo  to  remit  over  again  to  you  the  talk 
of  giving  an  anfwer  to  it :  but  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  ridiculous  for 
both  of  us  to  fail.  Confider,  then,  what  we  fhall  do  in  this  cafe,  where 
Socrates  feems  to  interrogate  us  concerning  the  fpecies  of  pleafure  ; — whe¬ 
ther  it  is  divisible  into  different  fpecies,  or  not ;  and,  if  it  be,  what  is  the 
number  of  thefe  fpecies,  and  how  they  differ  in  their  nature  :  and  the  like 
queftions  he  feems  to  put  to  us  concerning  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

Soc.  Your  conjedture  is  perfectly  right,  O  foil  of  Callias  !  and,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions  upon  every  monad,  as  to  its  likenefs, 
famenefs,  and  contrariety, — unlefs,  I  fay,  we  can  do  this, — the  inftances  juft 
now  produced  have  fhown,  that  none  of  us,  in  any  matter  we  had  to  handle, 
would  ever  be  of  any  worth  at  all. 

Prot.  The  cafe,  O  Socrates,  feems  indeed  to  be  not  very  different  from, 
your  reprefentation  of  it.  Well,  it  is  certainly  a  fine  thing  to  know  all 
things,  fora  wife  and  prudent  perfon  :  but  I  think  the  beft  thing  next  to 
that  is  for  a  man  not  to  be  ignorant  of  hitnfelf.  With  what  defign  I  have 
now  faid  this,  I  fhall  proceed  to  tell  you.  This  converfation,  O  Socrates, 
you  have  granted  to  us  all,  and  have  given  yourielf  up  to  us,  for  the  purpofe 
of  inveftigating  what  is  the  beft  of  human  goods.  For,  when  Philebus  had 
faid  that  it  confifted  in  pleafure,  and  delight,  and  joy,  and  all  things  of  the 
like  nature,  you  oppofed  him  on  this  point,  and  faid,  it  confifted  not  in  thefe 
things,  but  in  thole  which  we  often  repeat  the  mention  of ;  and  we  are 
right  in  fo  doing,  that  the  opinions  on  each  fide,  being  always  freih  in  our 
memories,  may  the  more  eafily  be  examined.  You  then,  it  feems,  fay,  what 
I  fhall  be  right  in  again  repeating,  that  intelled,  fcience,  art,  and  whatever 
is  allied  to  them,  are  better  things  than  Pleafure  with  her  allies  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  pofTeftion,  net  of  thefe,  but  of  thofe  greater  goods,  ought  to  be 
the  objedl  of  our  aim.  Now  thefe  politions  being  laid  down  feverallv  on  each 
fide,  as  fubjedl-matters  of  our  debate,  we  in  a  jocole  way  threatened,  that  we 
would  not  fuffer  you  to  gc  home  quietly  before  it  was  brought  to  a  fair  de¬ 
termination.  You  complied,  and  promifed  us  to  contribute  all  you  could 
towards  the  accomplifhment  of  that  end.  We  inlift  therefore  that,  as 
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children  fay,  you  muft  not  take  away  again  what  is  fairly  given.  But,  in  the 
prefent  inquiry,  forbear  proceeding  in  your  ufual  way. 

Soc.  What  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Phot.  Bringing  us  into  ftraits  and  embarraffments  ;  propounding  quef- 
tions  to  which  we  fhould  not  be  able  on  the  fudden  to  give  a  proper  anfwer. 
For  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  our  prefent  inquiry  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion,  merely  becaufe  ail  of  us  are  at  a  lofs  what  to  anfwer.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  unable  to  extricate  ourfelves  from  thefe  difficulties,  you  muft  help 
us  out ;  for  fo  you  promifed.  Confider,  then,  what  to  do  on  this  occafion  ; 
whether  to  diftinguifti  pleafure  and  knowledge,  each  of  them,  into  their  pro¬ 
per  fpecies  ;  or  whether  to  pafs  it  by,  if  you  choofe  to  take  a  different  way, 
and  can  find  fome  other  means  of  deciding  the  matter  now  controverted  be¬ 
tween  us. 

Soc.  No  harm  then  need  I  be  afraid  of  any  longer  to  myfelf,  flnce  you 
have  faid  this1.  For  your  leaving  to  my  own  choice  what  ways  and  means 
to  make  ufe  of,  frees  me  from  all  apprehenfions  on  my  own  private  account. 
But,  to  make  it  ftili  eafier  to  me,  fome  God,  1  think,  has  brought  things  to 
my  remembrance. 

Prot.  How  do  you  mean  ?  What  things? 

Soc.  Having  formerly  heard,  either  in  a  dream  %  or  broad  awake,  certain 
Payings,  I  have  them  now  again  prefent  to  my  mind  — layings  concerning 
pleafure  and  knowledge,  that  neither  of  them  is  of  itfelf  good,  but  fome  third 
thin?-,  different  from  both  of  thofe,  and  better  than  either.  Now  if  this 
fhould  difcover  itfelf  to  us  clearly,  pleafure  is  then  to  be  difmiffed  from  any 
pretentions  to  the  victory.  For  we  fhould  then  no  longer  expedt  to  find  that 
pleafure  and  good  are  the  fame  thing  :  or  how  lay  you  ? 

Prot.  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  We  ffiall  have  no  occafion  then,  in  my  opinion,  for  diftinguifhing  tlye 

1  Alluding  to  thofe  jocular  threats  employed  by  the  young  gentlemen,  then  in  the  Lycaeum, 
and  gathered  around  Socrates,  to  engage  him  in  this  dialectic  inquiry.—  S. 

2  Olympiodorus  here  juilly  obfcrves,  that  we  pofiefs  the  reafons  of  things  as  in  a  dream,  with 
refpeft  to  a  feparate  life  fupernally  perfected ;  but  as  in  a  vigilant  ftate  with  refpedl  to  the  exertion 
of  them  through  fenfe.  Perhaps  however,  fays  he,  it  is  better  to  confider  the  vigilant  ftate  with 
refpeft  to  the  diftinS  evolution,  but  the  dreaming  ftate,  with  refpedt  to  the  indiftin£t  fubfiftence 
of  knowledge. — T. 
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feveral  fpecies  of  pleafure.  And  in  the  progrefs  of  our  inquiry  it  will  appear 
more  evidently  flill  that  I  am  in  the  right. 

Prot.  Having  begun  fo  happily,  proceed,  and  finifli  with  the  fame  fucceO. 

Soc.  Let  ns,  firft,  agree  upon  a  few  little  points  befide. 

Prot.  What  are  thofe  ? 

Soc.  In  what  condition  or  flate  of  being  is  the  good?  Muff  it  of  necefllty 
be  perfect 1  ?  or  may  it  want  perfection  ? 

Prot.  Of  all  things,  O  Socrates,  it  is  the  moft  perfect. 

Soc.  Well ;  and  is  it  alfo  fufficieilt  ? 

Prot.  Without  doubt :  and  in  this  refpect  it  excells  all  other  things. 

Soc.  But  further  :  This  alfo,  I  prefume,  is  of  all  things  the  moft  neceffary 
to  fay  of  it,  that  every  being  to  whom  it  is  known,  hunts  after,  and  defires 
it,  as  choofing  the  pofleflion  of  it  above  all  things  ;  and,  indeed,  caring  for 
no  other  things,  except  fuch  as  are  conftantly  attended  with  the  enjoyment 
of  good. 

Prot.  There  is  no  poffibility  of  contradicting  this. 

Soc.  Now,  then,  let  us  conlider  and  judge  of  the  life  of  pleafure  and  the 
life  of  knowledge  :  and  to  do  this  the  better,  let  us  view  them  each  apart 
from  the  other. 

1  The  deferable,  fays  Olympiodorus,  proceeds  from  the  intelligible  father*  ;  the  feufficient  from 
power;  and  the  perfect  from  the  paternal  intellect.  In  reality,  however,  perfection  is  the  third 
from  effenee :  for  the  middle  is  life.  But  if  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  end  is  different 
from  perfeeBion ;  for  the  latter  is  the  laft;  but  the  former  the  firft,  to  which  effenee,  life,  and  intel¬ 
lect,  and  therefore  all  things  converge.  So  that  in  every  form,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  the  end  will 
be  the  fummit,  and  that  which  connectedly  contains  the  whole  ;  but  perfection  will  be  the  third, 
fubfifting  after  effenee  and  life:  for  it  is  neceflary  that  a  thing  fliould  be,  and  fhould  live,  that  it 
may  become  perfect. 

Again,  the  perfeeB  is  fpread  under  the  feufficient,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  full  under  the  J'uper- 
full,  and  the feufficient  under  the  deferable .  For  things  when  full  excite  to  defire.  The  ferft  end, 
likewife,  is  above  the  deferable,  the  feufficient,  and  the  pcrfecB.  For  that  is  fimple  and  ineffable; 
and  hence  Socrates  does  not  fay  that  it  is  compofed  from  the  elements;  but  that  thefe  elements 
poffefs  indefinitely  a  portion  of  the  good.  It  is  better,  however,  to  call  the  coordinated  com¬ 
mon  contraction  (wmieE/za)  of  the  three  a  portion  of  the  good,  though  this  is  anonymous.  For 
the  good  is  all  things,  and  not  only  thefe  three;  nor  is  it  alone  the  end,  but  is  truly  all  things  prior 
to  all.  Befides,  the  end  which  is  now  the  objeCt  of  confideration  is  knowable,  fo  that  there  will 
be  another  end  more  common  than  this. — T. 

*  That  is,  from  the  fummit  of  the  intelligible  order. — See  the  Parmenides. 
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Prot.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Thus:  Let  us  fuppofe  a  life  of  pleafure,  unaccompanied  by  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  life  of  intelligence,  unaccompanied  by 
pleafure.  For,  if  either  of  them  be  good,  it  mult  be  complete  and  fufficient, 
in  want  of  no  aid  from  any  other  quarter.  But,  if  either  of  them  fhould 
appear  to  be  indigent  of  aught,  or  infufficient,  we  are  no  longer  to  ima¬ 
gine  this  to  be  that  real  and  true  good  we  are  in  fearch  of. 

Prot.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  how  could  we  ? 

Soc.  Shall  we  then  examine  their  pretenlions  thus  feparately,  making 
your  own  mind  the  judge  ? 

Prot.  With  all  my  heart. 

Soc.  Anfwer  then  to  my  queftions. 

Prot.  Propofe  them. 

Soc.  Would  you,  Protarchus,  accept  the  offer,  were  it  made  you,  to  live 
ail  your  life  with  a  fenfe  and  feeling  of  pleafures  the  mod  exquifite  ? 

Prot.  Undoubtedly.  Why  not  ? 

Soc.  Suppofe  you  were  in  full  pofTeflion  of  this,  Would  you  not  think  that 
fomething  belide  was  fcill  wanting  to  you  ? 

Prot.  I  certainly  fhould  not. 

Soc.  Conlider  now,  whether  you  would  not  be  in  want  of  wifdom,  and 
intelligence,  and  reafoning,  and  fuch  other  things  as  are  the  lifters  of  thefe ; 
at  leaft  whether  you  would  not  want  to  fee  fomething. 

Prot.  Why  fhould  I,  when  I  had  in  a  manner  all  things,  in  having  con¬ 
tinual  joy  ? 

Soc.  Living  thus  then  continually  all  your  life,  would  the  moft  exquifite 
pleafures  give  you  any  joy  ? 

Prot.  Why  not? 

Soc.  Having  neither  intellect,  nor  memory,  nor  fcience,  nor  opinion,— 
in  the  firft  place  of  this  very  thing,  your  pofTeflion  of  joy,  you  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  ignorant,  and  unable  to  fay  whether  you  then  had  any  joy,  or  not, 
being  void  of  all  juft  difeernment  or  knowledge  of  things  prefent. 

Prot.  I  muff. 

Soc.  Being  alfo  void  of  memory,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  you  to  re¬ 
member  that  you  ever  had  any  joy  ;  or  to  preferve  even  the  lead:  memorial 
of  a  joy  then  prefent :  wanting  alfo  right  opinion,  you  could  not  fo  much 
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as  think  you  had  any  joy,  though  in  the  midft:  of  it :  unable  alfo  to  reafon  or 
draw  confequences,  you  could  not  poffibly  conclude  that  ever  you  fhould  have 
any  joy  to  come.  Thus  you  would  live  the  life,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  iea- 
fponge,  or  of  an  oyfter.  Are  thefe  things  fo  ?  or  ought  we  to  think  other- 
wife  concerning  them  ? 

Prot.  A  life  of  mere  pieafure  muft  be  luch  as  you  have  defcribed  it. 

Soc.  Do  we  think,  then,  that  fuch  a  life  is  eligible  ? 

Prot.  The  defcription  of  it,  O  Socrates,  has  lilenced  me  entirely  for  the 
prefent. 

Soc.  Nay;  let  us  not  fhrink  fo  foon  from  purfuing  our  inquiries ;  but  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  conlideration  of  that  other  life,  the  life  of  intellect. 

Prot.  What  kind  of  life  is  that? 

Soc.  Let  us  conlider,  whether  any  of  us  would  choofe  to  live  with  wif- 
dom,  and  intelleft,  and  fcience,  and  a  perfedt  memory  of  all  things ;  but 
without  partaking  of  pieafure,  whether  great  or  fmall ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  partaking  of  pain  ;  wholly  exempt  from  all  feelings  of  either 
kind. 

Prot.  To  me,  O  Socrates,  neither  of  thefe  lives  appears  eligible  ;  and  I 
think  never  would  appear  fo  to  any  other  man. 

Soc.  What  think  you  of  a  middle  life,  where  both  of  them  are  mixed 
together — a  life  compofed  of  the  other  two  ? 

Prot.  Compofed  of  pieafure  do  you  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  vvifdom  on  the  other  hand  ? 

Soc.  Juft  fo :  fuch  a  life  do  I  mean. 

Prot.  Every  man  would  certainly  prefer  fuch  a  kind  of  life  to  either  of 
the  other  two. 

Soc.  Perceive  we  now  what  the  refult  is  of  our  difcourfing  thus  far  on  the 
fubje£t  now  before  us  ? 

Prot.  Perfectly  well;  it  is  this  :  that  three  lives  have  been  propofed  for 
our  confideration,  and  that  neither  of  the  two  firft-mentioned  appears  fuffi- 
cient  or  eligible  for  any  one,  neither  for  man,  nor  any  other  animal. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  with  regard  to  the  point  in  controverfy,  that 
neither  of  thofe  two  lives  can  give  the  pofleffion  of  the  good  ?  for,  whichever 
of  them  had  fuch  a  power,  that  life  would  be  fufficient,  perfeft,  and  eligible 
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alfo  to  all  thofe  animals  1  who  are  capable  of  living  in  the  continual  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  good  all  their  lives.  And  whoever  of  us  fhould  give  any  other 
life  the  preference  to  that,  would  make  his  election  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  truly  eligible,  though  not  willingly,  becaufe  through  ignorance,  or  fome 
unhappy  neceffity. 

Prot.  What  you  fay  is  highly  probable  indeed. 

Soc.  That  we  ought  not  to  think  that  Goddefs  of  Philebus  to  be  the  lame 
thing  with  the  good,  has  been  fhown,  I  think,  fufficiently. 

Phil.  Neither  is  that  intellect  of  yours,  O  Socrates,  the  good;  for  it  will 
be  found  deficient  in  the  fame  refpe&s. 

Soc.  Mine  perhaps,  O  Philebus,  may  ;  but  not  that  intellect  which  is 
divine  and  true  ;  for  it  is  otherwife,  I  prefume,  with  this.  However,  I  do 
not  contend  for  the  chief  prize  of  victory,  in  behalf  of  the  life  of  intelledt 
againft  the  middle  or  mixed  life.  But  what  to  do  with  the  fecond  prize,  and 
which  life  to  beltow  it  on,  is  next  to  be  confidered.  For  the  caufe  of  that 
happinefs  which  the  mixed  life  affords,  one  of  us,  perhaps,  may  aferibe  to 
intelledt,  the  other  of  us  to  pleafure.  And  thus,  neither  of  thefe  two  would 
be  man’s  fovereign  good,  and  yet  one  or  other  of  them  mav  perhaps  be  fup- 
pofed  the  caufe  of  it.  Now  on  this  point  I  would  ftiil  more  earneftly  con¬ 
tend  againft  Philebus, —  that  not  pleafure,  but  intellect,  is  the  neared:  allied, 
and  the  molt  fimilar  to  that,  whatever  it  be,  by  the  poifeffion  of  which  the 
mixed  life  becomes  eligible  and  good.  And  if  .this  account  be  true,  pleafure 
can  never  be  faid  to  have  any  juft  pretenlions  either  to  the  firft  or  to  the 
fecond  prize  of  excellence.  Still  further  is  fhe  from  coming  in  for  the  third 
prize,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  for  the  prefent  to  that  intelledl  of  mine. 

Prot.  Indeed,  O  Socrates,  it  feems  to  me  that  Pleafure  is  now  fallen  : 
v0ur  reafons  have  been  like  fo  many  blows  given  her;  under  the  force  of 
which,  fighting  for  the  mafter-prize,  fire  lies  vanquished.  But  I  think,  how- 

1  In  the  Greek, — -Tra.cn  Qvtoh;  hou  £wois,  to.  all  plants  and  animals.  But  are  plants  capable  of 
living  a  life  of  fenfual  pleafure  ?  or  brute  animals,  a  life  of  Science  and  undemanding  ?  We  are, 
therefore,  inclined  to  think,  that  Plato’s  own  words  were  ttolo-l  zoic  Zucii’  for  immediately  he  Sub¬ 
joins  an  explanation  of  his  meaning,  and  limits  the  word  vra<ri,  all,  to  fuch  only  as  are  endued 
with  reafon :  and  that  the  word  <p?u  was  written  in  the  margin  of  feme  manufeript,  oppofite  to 
the  words  warn  roig,  by  a  reader,  aftonifhed  at  the  boldnei's  of  the  expreffion  tuo-l  zois  £aot c,  and  not 
fufficiently  attentive  to  the  qualifying  words  Subjoined, — 
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ever,  that  we  muft  fay  it  was  prudent  in  Intellect  not  to  contend  for  that 
prize  ;  for  fhe  would  otherwife  have  met  with  the  fame  fate.  Now  if  Plea- 
fure  Ihould  alfo  lofe  the  prize  of  fecond  value,  as  already  die  has  loft  the 
higheft,  fhe  mu  if  entirely  fall  into  difgrace  with  her  own  lovers :  for  even 
to  them  die  would  no  longer  appear  to  merit  fuch  honour  as  they  paid  to  her 
before. 

Soc.  Well  then  ;  is  it  not  the  better  way  to  difmifs  her  now  dire&ly,  and 
not  give  her  pain,  by  infpedting  into  her  too  nicely,  and  difcovering  all  her 
imperfections  ? 

Prot.  What  you  now  fay  goes  for  nothing,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Do  you  mean,  becaufe  I  fuppofed  an  impoflible  thing  when  I  fup- 
pofed  that  pain  might  be  given  to  pleafure  ? 

Prot.  Not  on  that  account  only,  but  becaufe  you  are  fenfible  that  none 
of  us  will  give  you  a  difcharge  before  you  have  brought  thefe  arguments  to 
a  concludon. 

Soc.  Ah  !  the  copious  matter  of  argument,  O  Protarchus,  dill  behind  ! 
and  fcarcely  is  any  part  of  it  very  manageable  on  the  prefent  occalion  x.  For, 
whoever  dands  forth  as  the  champion  of  Intellect  to  win  the  fecond  prize 
for  her,  mud,  as  it  appears  to  me,  take  another  way  of  combating,  and  has 
need  of  other  weapons  different  from  thofe  reafons  I  before  made  ufe  of: 
feme,  however,  of  the  fame  may,  perhaps,  be  of  ufe  again.  Mud  we  then 
proceed  in  that  manner? 

Prot.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  But  let  us  begin  cautioudy,  and  endeavour  to  lay  down  right  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Prot.  What  principles  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  All  things  which  are  now  in  the  univerfe  let  us  divide  into  two 
forts,  or  rather,  if  you  pleafe,  into  three. 

1  Aldus’s  edition  of  Plato,  by  omitting  the  word  outie  in  this  fentence,  gives  a  quite  contrary 
turn  to  it.  Stephens,  in  his  edition,  has  inferted  the  ouKe :  and  this  reading  we  have  preferred  to 
the  former ;  becaufe  it  makes  much  better  fenfe,  and  is  agreeable  alfo  to  Ficinus’s  tranflation  from 
the  Medicean  manufeript.  It  is  flrange  that  Grynaeus,who  undertook  to  revife  that  tranflation, 
fhould  depart  from  it  here,  where  it  is  evidently  right,  to  follow  the  erroneous  reading  in  the  Al- 
dine  edition,  Cornarius,  Serranus,  Bembo,  and  Grou,  were  not  fo  milled. — S, 
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Prot.  You  fnould  tell  us  what  difference  between  things  it  is,  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  which  you  make  that  divifion. 

Soc.  Some  things  which  have  been  already  mentioned  let  us  reaffume. 
Prot.  What  things  ? 

Soc.  God,  we  fa  id,  has  exhibited1  the  infinite ,  and  alfo  the  bound  of 
.beings. 

P  ot.  Very  true. 

Soc. 

*  Proclus,  in  Platon.  Theol.  p.  132,  obferves,  that  Plato  here,  according  to  the  theology  of 
liis  country,  eftablifhes  two  principles  after  the  one.  And,  according  to  Philolaus,  the  nature  of 
beinos  is  connected  from  things  bounded  and  things  infinite.  If  beings,  therefore,  fubfift  from 
bound  and  the  infinite ,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  tyvo  muft  be  prior  to  beings,  or,  in  other  words, 
muft  be  fupereflential.  Plence,  as  lound  and  the  infinite  are  fupereffential,  Socrates  with  great 
propriety  fays  that  “  God  has  exhibited  them.”  For  their  procefiion  from  the  higheft  God  is 
Ineffable,  and  they  may  be  rather  faid  to  be  arcane  manifefiations  from  him  than  his  productions. 
Mr.  Sydenham,  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  fublime  theology  of  the  Greeks,  has  totally 
miftaken  the  profound  meaning  of  this  paflage  in  his  tranflation,  which  is  as  follows  : — “  The 
<3ods,  we  faid,  have  fliown  us  the  infinite  of  things,  and  alfo  their  bound.”  For  the  original  is 

"ZOV  $£0V  TTOy,  TO  [J.EV  &7lElpO'J  TCJV  OV TCCV,  TO  0£  7TEpU$. 

Should  ft  be  afked,  fays  Olympiodorus,  how  the  two  elements  bound  and  infinity  are  better 
than  that  which  is  mixed,  fince  thefe  two  elements  are  the  principles  of  being;  we  reply,  that 
thefe  principles  muft  be  confidered  as  total  orders  more  fimplethan  that  which  is  mixt ;  and  that 
fecondary  principles  proceed  from  thefe  two,  in  the  firft  mixt,  which  are  fubordinate  to  the  mixt, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  elements  are  every  where  fubordinate  to  that  which  is  compofed  from 

them. 

A^ain,  neither  is  perfefit  feparation  in  the  fecond*  order:  for  the  fabrication  of  form  firft 
pertains  tointelleft;  and  the  firft  intellect  is  pure  intellect.  Hence,  Jamblichus  fays  that  the 
monads  of  forms  fubfift  in  this,  meaning  by  monads  that  which  is  unfeparated  in  every  form. 
On  this  account  it  is  intelleftual  as  in  intellectuals,  and  is  the  caufe  of  formal  elfence,  juft  as  the 
fecond  is  the  caufe  of  life,  and  the  third  of  the  fabrication  of  form  in  intelledtuals. 

Acain,  the  ecro;,  the  paternal  intellect,  occult  number;  and,  in  fhort,  that  which  is  the  third 
from  bound,  refpectiveiy  fignify  the  third  God,  according  to  theologifts,  and  confequently  each  is 
the  fame  as  that  which  is  mixt  from  bound  and  infinity. 

Further  (till,  the  one  principle  which  gives  fubfiftence  to,  and  is  the  end  ef,  all  things,  con¬ 
tains  the  final  as  fuperior  to  the  producing ;  for  hypoftafis  is  through  the  ends.  But  the  firft 
principle  is  both  thefe  according  to  the  one:  and  the  two  principles  bound  and  infinity  diftribute 
thefe ;  bound  fubfifting  according  to  the  final,  and  infinity  according  to  the  producing  caufe. 

*  The  reader  muft  remember  that  the  intelligible  order  confifts  of  being,  life ,  and  intellect,  and  that  each 
of  thefe  receives  a  triadic  divifion, — See  the  Notes  on  the  Parmenides. 

Again, 
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Soc.  Let  us  take  thefe  for  two  of  the  fpecies  of  things;  and  for  a  third 
let  us  take  that,  which  is  compofed  of  thofe  two  mixed  together.  But  I  de- 
ferve,  methinks,  to  be  laughed  at  for  pretending  thus  to  diftinguifti  things, 
and  to  enumerate  their  feveral  fpecies. 

Prot.  Why  fo,  my  good  friend  ? 

Soc.  A  fourth  kind  appears  to  have  been  omitted  by  me. 

Prot.  Say,  What  ? 

Soc.  Of  that  commixture,  the  combination  of  the  former  two,  confider 
the  caufe  :  and  befide  thofe  three  fpecies,  fet  me  down  this  caufe 1  for  a 
fourth. 

Prot.  Will  you  not  want  a  fifth  fpecies  too,  for  a  caufe  of  difunion  and 
feparation  ? 

Soc.  Perhaps  I  may;  but  not,  I  believe,  at  prefent.  However,  fhould 
there  be  occafion  for  it,  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  go  in  purfuit  of  a  fifth, 
life. 

Prot.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Of  thefe  four  fpecies,  then,  in  the  fir  ft  place  dividing  the  three,  and 
perceiving  that  two  of  thefe,  when  both  are  divided,  and  their  divifions  fepa- 
rated,  are,  each  of  them,  many  ; — then,  gathering  together  the  many  of  each, 
and  uniting  them  again,  let  us  endeavour  to  underftand  in  what  manner  each 
of  them  is,  at  the  fame  time,  one  and  many. 

Prot.  Would  you  but  exprefs  your  meaning  more  plainly,  I  might,  per¬ 
haps,  apprehend  it. 

Soc.  I  mean,  then,  by  the  two,  which  I  propofe  to  be  now  confidered,  the 
fame  which  I  mentioned  at  the  firft  ;  one  of  them  the  infinite ,  and  the  other 
bound .  That  the  infinite  is,  in  fome  manner,  many,  I  will  attempt  to  fhow: 
and  let  bound  wait  a  while. 

Prot.  It  fhall. 

Again,  Socrates  eftablifhing  that  which  is  mixt  as  a  certain  caufe  of  union,  the  caufe  of  fepara¬ 
tion  is  alfo  inveftigated.  This  caufe,  however,  will  be  the  difference  which  fubfifts  after  the  in¬ 
telligible,  as  we  learn  from  the  Parmenides.  For  the  intelligible  is  united  alone.  But  it  would 
be  better  to  make  the  one  the  caufe  of  all  things  ;  Lound  the  caufe  of  union;  infinite  of  feparation ; 
and  the  mixt  that  which  participates  of  both.  Obferve, 'too,  that  the  more  and  the  lefs  are  every¬ 
where,  but  in  intelligibles  according  to  a  fuperior  and  inferior  degree  of  power. — T. 

*  That  is,  the  ineffable  principle  of  things.— T 
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Soc.  Give  me  now  your  attention.  It  is,  I  confefs,  a  difficult  and  doubt¬ 
ful  thing,  that,  which  I  would  have  you  to  confider.  Confider  it,  however. 
Firfh,  with  regard  to  hotter  and  colder,  in  things,  fee  if  vou  can  think  of  anv 
bound.  Or  would  not  the  more  and  the  lets,  redding  in  the  kinds  themfelves 
of  things,  hinder,  fo  long  as  they  refide  there,  an  end  from  bein°-  fixed  to 

O 

them  ?  For,  if  ever  they  receive  an  end,  to  an  end  alfo  are  their  verv  beino-s 

•J  c> 

then  brought. 

O 

Prot.  Mofr  certainly  true. 

Soc.  And  in  fpeaking  of  either  the  colder  or  the  hotter  of  any  two  thino-s 
we  conftantly  attribute  to  them  the  more  and  the  lefs. 

Phot.  And  very  much  fo. 

Soc.  Reafon  then  conftantly  fuggefts  to  us  that  the  colder  and  the  hotter 
have  no  end  :  and  being  thus  without  any  end,  they  are  altogether  bound¬ 
less. 

Prot,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  Socrates  in  this  point. 

Soc.  Well  have  you  anfwered,  my  friend  Protarchus  ;  and  well  have  you 
reminded  me,  that  the  Jlrongly ,  which  you  mentioned,  and  the  faintly , 
have  the  fame  power  as  the  more  and  the  lefs.  For,  wherever  they  refide, 
they  fuffer  not  any  thing  to  be  juft  fo  much  ;  but  infufing  either  the  more  in- 
tenfe  or  the  more  remlfs  into  every  adtion,  they  always  produce  in  it  either 
the  more  or  the  lefs ;  while  the  juft  fo  much  flies  away  and  vanifhes  from  be¬ 
fore  them.  For,  as  it  was  juft  now  obferved,  were  they  not  to  drive  away 
the  juft  fo  much ,  or  did  they  permit  this,  and  the  'moderate ,  to  enter  into  the 
regions  of  the  more  and  the  lefs,  or  of  the  intenfe  and  the  remifs ,  thefe  very 
beings  muft  quit  their  own  places :  becaufe,  if  they  admitted  the  juft  fo 
much ,  the  hotter  and  the  colder  would  be  gone.  For  the  hotter ,  and  in  like 
manner  the  colder ,  is  always  advancing  forward,  and  never  abides  in  the  fame 
fpot :  but  the  juft  fo  much  flops,  and  ftays,  having  finifhed  its  progrefs.  Nov/, 
according  to  this  reafoning,  the  hotter  muft  be  boundlefs  ;  and  fo  muft  alfo 
be  the  colder. 

Prot.  So  it  appears  indeed,  Socrates.  But,  as  you  rightly  faid,  it  is  not 
eafv  to  apprehend  thefe  things.  Queftions,  however,  relating  to  them,  again 
and  again  repeated,  might  perhaps  fhow  that  the  queftioner  and  the  refpon- 
dent  were  tolerably  well  agreed  in  their  minds  concerning  them. 

Soc ,  You  fay  well :  and  we  fhould  try  fo  to  do.  But  at  prefent,  to  avoid 
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lengthening  out  this  argument,  by  enumerating  every  infinite,  confider,  whe¬ 
ther  we  may  take  this  for  the  chara£teriftic  mark  of  the  nature  of  all  in¬ 
finites. 

Prot.  What  mark  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Whatever  things  appear  to  us  to  be  increafing  or  diminifhing,  or  to 
admit  of  intenfenefs  and  remiffion,  or  the  too  much,  and  all  other  fuch  attri¬ 
butes,  we  ought  to  refer  all  thefe  to  the  genus  of  the  infinite  ;  collecting,  as  it 
were,  all  of  them  in  one,  agreeably  to  what  was  before  faid  ;  that  whatever 
things  were  divided  and  feparated  we  ought  to  aflemble  together  and  com¬ 
bine,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  affixing  to  all  of  them  the  mark  of  fome  one  na¬ 
ture  ; — if  you  remember. 

Prot.  I  remember  it  well. 

Soc.  Every  thing,  then,  which  rejects  all  fuch  attributes,  and  admits  only 
fuch  as  are  quite  the  contrary, — in  the  firft  place,  the  equal  and  equality, 
and,  after  the  equal,  the  double,  and  every  other  relation  which  one  number 
bears  to  another,  and  one  meafure  to  another, — all  thefe  things,  I  fay,  in 
fumming  up,  and  referring  them  to  bound,  think  you  not  that  we  ffiould  do 
right  ?  or  how  lay  you  ? 

Prot.  Perfectly  right,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  Well :  but  the  third  thing  made  up,  and  confifting  of  the  other  twro, 
what  chara&eriftic  ffiall  we  affign  to  this  ? 

Prot.  You,  as  I  prefume,  will  ffiow  it  to  me. 

Soc.  Divinity  indeed  may  ;  if  any  of  the  Gods  will  hearken  to  mv  prayers. 

Prot.  Pray,  then,  and  furvey. 

Soc.  I  furvey :  and  fome  God,  O  Protarchus,  is  now,  methinks,  become 
favourable  to  us. 

Prot.  How  do  you  mean  ?  and  by  what  figu  do  you  know  it  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you  in  plain  words :  but  do  you  follow  them  clofelv. 

Prot.  Only  fpeak. 

Soc.  We  mentioned  juft  now  the  hotter  and  the  colder  ;  did  we  not  ? 

Prot.  We  did. 

Soc.  To  thefe  then  add  the  drier  and  the  moifter ;  the  more  numerous 
and  the  fewer;  the  fwifter  and  the  flower;  the  larger  and  the  fmaller  ;  and 
whatever  things  befide,  in  our  late  account  of  them,  we  ranked  under  one 
head, — that  which  admits  of  the  nature  of  the  more  and  the  lefs. 

VOL.  iv.  3  s 
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Phot.  Yon  mean  the  infinite. 

Soc.  Ido:  and  mingle  together  with  this  that  which  we  fpoke  of  next 
afterward, — the  race  of  bound. 

Prot.  What  race  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Thofe  things  which  we  did  not  (as  we  ought  to  have  done)  affemble 
together  under  one  head,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  aflembled  together  the 
race  of  the  infinite.  But  you  will  now,  perhaps,  do  what  was  then  omitted. 
And  when  both  the  forts  are  affembled,  and  viewed  together,  the  race  of 
bound  will  then  become  manifeft. 

Prot.  What  things  do  you  fpeak  of?  and  how  are  they  to  be  aflembled  ? 

Soc.  1  fpeak  of  that  nature  in  which  are  comprifed  the  equal  and  the 
double ;  and  whatever  elfe  puts  an  end  to  conteft  between  contrary  things  ; 
and,  introducing  number,  makes  them  to  be  commenfurate  one  with  another, 
and  to  harmonize  together. 

Prot.  I  apprehend  your  meaning  to  be,  that,  from  the  commixture  of 
thofe  two,  a  certain  progeny  will  arife  between  them  in  every  one  of  their 
tribes. 

Soc.  You  apprehend  me  rightly. 

Prot.  Relate  then  the  progeny  of  thefe  commixtures. 

Soc.  In  difeafes ,  does  not  the  right  commixture  of  thofe  two  produce  the 
recovery  of  health  ? 

Prot.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  in  the  acute  and  the  grave,  in  the  fwift  alfoand  the  flow,  which 
are  all  of  them  infinite,  does  not  the  other  fort,  received  among  them,  and 
begetting  bounds,  conftitute  the  perfection  of  all  the  Mule’s  art? 

Prot.  Certainly  lo. 

Soc.  And  in  weather  exceffively  either  cold  or  hot,  does  not  the  entrance 
of  that  other  kind  take  off  the  excefs,  the  vehement,  and  the  infinite, — gene¬ 
rating  in  their  ftead,  not  only  the  moderate  and  the  meafured,  but  fymmetrv 
alfo,  and  correfpondence  between  their  meafures  ? 

Prot.  Without  difpute. 

Soc.  And  do  not  propitious  feafons,  and  all  their  fair  productions,  arife 
to  us  from  hence,  from  the  mixture  of  things  which  are  infinite  with 
things  which  have  a  bound  ? 

Prot.  Doubtlefs. 
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So c.  A  thoufand  other  things  I  forbear  to  mention ;  as,  for  infiance, 
hrength  and  beauty,  the  attendants  upon  health  of  body  ;  and  in  t lie  loul 
other  excellencies,  very  many  and  very  noble.  For  Venus  herfelf,  O  good 
Philebus  l  obferving  lawlefs  luh,  and  all  manner  of  vice  every  where  reign¬ 
ing,  the  love  of  pleafure  being  in  all  men  boundlefs,  and  their  defires  of  it 
infatiable,  (he  herfelf  eftablifhed  a  law  and  an  order,  letting  bounds  to  plea¬ 
fure  and  defire.  This  you  laid  was  to  lefTen  and  to  impair  pleafure  ;  but  I 
maintain,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  preferved  pleafure  from  decay.  And  you, 
Protarchus !  what  think  you  of  it  ? 

Prot.  For  my  part,  I  am  entirely  of  your  mind,  Socrates. 

Soc.  I  have  Ihown  you  then  thole  three  kinds,  if  you  apprehend  mv 
meaning. 

Prot.  Partly,  I  fuppofe,  I  do.  By  one  of  thofe  three,  I  fuppofe,  you  mean 
the  infinite ;  by  another,  the  fecond  fort,  you  mean  that  which  in  all  beings 
is  the  bound  ;  but  what  you  mean  by  the  third  fort,  I  have  no  hrong  appre- 
henlion  of. 

Soc.  Becaufe  the  care  of  that  third  fort,  my  friend,  has  amazed  you  with 
its  multitude.  And  yet,  the  infinite  alfo  appeared  to  contain  many  tribes  : 
but  as  they  were  all  of  them  ftamped  with  the  charadler  of  more  and  lefs, 
they  were  feen  clearly  to  be  one. 

Prot.  True. 

Soc.  Then,  as  to  bound  ;  that  neither  contained  many,  nor  found  we  any 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  nature  of  it  to  be  one. 

Prot.  How  could  we  ? 

Soc.  It  was  not  at  all  poffible,  indeed.  Of  thofe  two  forts,  then,  all  the 
progeny, — all  the  things  produced  into  being  through  thole  meal'ures,  which 
are  effe£ted  in  the  immoderate,  when  bounds  are  let  to  the  infinite, — in  hum¬ 
ming  up  all  thefe  things  together,  and  comprehending  them  in  one,  under¬ 
hand  me  to  mean,  by  the  third  fort,  this  one. 

Prot,  I  underhand  you. 

Soc.  Now,  befides  thefe  three,  we  are  further  to  confider,  what  that  kind 
is  which  we  faid  was  the  fourth.  And  as  we  are  to  confider  it  jointly,  fee 
whether  you  think  it  neceflary,  that  all  things  which  are  produced  into  being 
ihould  have  fome  caufe  of  their  produ&ion. 

Prot.  I  think  it  is:  for,  without  a  caufe,  how  Ihould  they  be  produced? 

3  s  2  Soc. 
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Soc.  The  nature  then  of  the  efficient  differs  from  the  caufe  in  nothin® 
but  in  name  :  fo  that  the  efficient  and  the  caufe  may  be  rightlv  deemed 
one. 

Prot.  Rightly. 

O  j 

Soc.  So,  likewife,  the  thing  effected,  and  the  thing  produced  into  being, 
we  (hall  find  to  differ  in  the  fame  manner,  in  nothing  but  in  name,  or  how  ? 

Prot  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  In  the  nature  of  things,  does  not  the  efficient  lead  the  way  ?  and 
does  not  the  effedl  follow  after  it  into  being  ? 

Prot.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Caufe,  therefore,  is  not  the  fame  thing  with  that  which  is  fubfervient 
to  caufe  in  the  producing  of  its  effebf,  but  a  thing  different. 

Prot.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Did  not  the  things  which  are  produced  into  being,  and  the  things 
out  of  which  they  are  all  of  them  produced,  exhibit  to  us  the  three  genera  ? 

Prot.  Clearly. 

Soc.  That,  then,  which  is  the  artificer  of  all  thefe,  the  caufe  of  them,  let 
us  call  the  fourth  caufe  ;  as  it  is  fully  fhown  to  be  different  from  thofe  other 
three. 

Prot.  Be  it  fo. 

Soc.  But  the  four  forts  having  been  now  delcribed,  every  one  of  them 
diftin&ly,  we  fhould  do  well,  for  memory’s  fake,  to  enumerate  them  in 
order. 

Prot.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Soc.  The  firft  then  I  call  infinite  ;  the  fecond  bound  ;  the  third  effence  1 
rnixt  and  generated  from  thefe:  and  in  laying2  that  the  caufe  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  and  this  production  is  the  fourth,  fhould  I  lay  aught  amifs  ? 

Prot.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Well  now:  what  is  next  ?  How  proceeds  our  argument?  and  with 
what  defign  came  we  along  this  way  ?  Was  it  not  this  ?  We  were  inquiring 

*  As  effence,  therefore,  is  plainly  afferted  by  Socrates  to  be  mixt  and  generated  from  bound 
and  infinity,  it  is  evident  that  bound  and  infinity  are  fupereffential.  For  caufe  is  every  where  fu- 
pcrior  to  its  effeft. — T. 

3  The  edition  of  Plato  by  Aldus,  and  that  by  Stephens,  in  this  place  erroneoufly  give  us  to 
read  inftead  of  the  evidently  right  reading,  which  is  Xsywv,  exhibited  in  the  Bafil  editions.- — S. 
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who  had  a  right  to  the  fecond  prize  of  vittory  ;  whether  Pleafure  had,  or  Wif- 
dom  :  was  it  not  fo  ? 

Prot.  It  was. 

Soc.  Now  then,  fince  we  have  thus  divided  thefe  genera,  may  we  not 
happily  form  a  more  finiffied  judgment  concerning  both  the  very  bed:  and  the 
fecond-bed  of  thofe  things  which  originally  were  the  fubje&s  of  dilpute  be¬ 
tween  us  ? 

Prot.  Perhaps  we  may. 

Soc.  We  made  no  difficulty,  I  think,  of  fetting  down  for  conqueror,  the 
mixt  life,  the  life  of  pleafure  and  wifdom  together.  Was  it  not  fo  ? 

Prot.  It  was. 

Soc.  We  perceive  then  of  what  fort  the  mixt  life  is,  and  to  which  kind  it 
is  to  be  referred. 

Prot.  Evidently. 

Soc.  And  I  think  we  fhall  agree,  that  it  is  part  of  the  third  fort.  For  the 
mixt  life  is  not  to  be  referred  folely  to  any  one  of  the  infinites,  mixed  with 
fome  one  onlv  of  the  bounds  :  it  is  a  life  of  all  fuch  things  together  as  are 
infinite  in  their  own  nature,  but  are  under  the  redraint  of  bound.  So  that 
the  mixt  life,  this  winner  of  the  prize,,  may  be  rightly  faid  to  be  a  part  of  the. 
third  fort. 

Prot.  Mod  rightly. 

Soc.  It  is  well.  But  that  life  of  yours,  O  Philebus,  a  life  of  pleafure  fim- 
ple  and  unmixed,  to  which  of  the  three  forts  mav  vve  rightly  fay  that  it  be¬ 
longs  ?  But  before  you  pronounce,  anfwer  me  fird  to  this  quedion. 

Phil.  Propofe  it  then  1 . 

Soc.  Concerning  pleafure  and  pain  ;  have  they  in  their  own  nature  anv 
bounds':  or  are  they  among  thofe  things  which  admit  the  more  and  the  lefs  2  ?■ 

Piiil.  Pleafure,  O  Socrates  !  to  be  fure,  admits  the  more.  For  it  would 
not  comprehend  every  good  in  it,  if  it  were  not  by  nature  infinite,  with  re- 

1  Aldus,  in  his  edition  of  Plato,  gave  thefe  words  to  Protarchus;  though  nothin^  is  more 
plain  than  that  Plato  meant  them  for  Philebus.  The  Bafil  editors  reftored  them  to  the  right 
owner:  and  it  is  ftrange  that  Stephens  either  knew  it  not,  or  did  not  acknowledge  it. — S. 

2  In  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  we  here  read  eari  inftead  of  earov.  We  are  ignorant  of  any 

authority  for  ufing  fo  ftrange  an  enallage  ;  and  therefore  we  fuppcfe  it  an  erroneous  reading. _ S; 

ftpect 
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■fpedt  to  the  multitude  which  it  contains,  and  the  increafe  which  it  is  capable 
of. 

Soc.  Nor  can  pain  be  imagined,  O  Philebus,  to  comprehend  every  evil. 
So  that  we  muft  con  fide  r  of  fome  other  thing,  different  from  the  nature  of 
the  infinite,  for  the  imparting  of  any  good  to  pleafures.  It  is  admitted,  that 
your  lite  of  pleafure  is  the  iffue  of  things  unbounded,  and  belongs,  therefore, 
to  the  infinite.  But  to  which  of  the  forts  before  mentioned,  O  Protarchus 
and  Philebus,  may  we  refer  wifdom,  and  fcience,  and  intellect,  without  being- 
guilty  of  impiety  ?  For  it  appears  to  me  that  we  incur  no  trifling  danger 
in  anfwering  the  prefent  queftion,  whatever  be  our  .anfwer,  whether  right 
or  wrong. 

Phil.  You  magnify  that  God  of  yours,  O  Socrates,  very  highly,  me- 
ihinks. 

Soc.  So  do  you,  my  friend,  that  Goddefs  of  yours.  The  queftion,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  to  be  anfwered  by  us. 

Prot.  Socrates  fays  what  is  right,  O  Philebus,  and  we  muff  do  as  he  fays 
yve  ought. 

Phil.  Have  not  you,  Protarchus,  taken  upon  yourfelf  my  part  in  the 
-debate  ? 

Prot.  It  is  true  that  I  have.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  I  find  myfelf  much 
at  a  lofs  how  to  anfwer.  I  muff  therefore  requefl,  O  Socrates,  that  you  your- 
felf  will  take  the  office  of  prophet  to  us;  left,  by  fome  miftake,  1  fhould 
offend  the  combatant 1  whom  you  favour,  and  by  finging  out  of  tune  fhould 
ipoil  the  harmony  2. 

1  This  evidently  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  contentions  ufual  at  that  time  between  dramatic 
poets  during  the  feafts  of  Bacchus,  for  the  fame  of  fuperiority  in  their  art.  For  the  Grecians  of 
ihofe  days  had  an  emulation  to  excell  in  the  mufical  entertainments  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
gymnic  exercifes  of  the  body.  To  infpire  them  with  that  emulation,  combats  in  poetry  and 
mufic,  as  well  as  in  gymnatlic,  were  inflituted  by  their  legiflators  :  and  the  contenders  in  either 
kind  were  alike  termed  ayaviarai,  combatants.  The  metaphorical  combatants  meant  by  Protarchus 
are  Mind  and  Pleafure. — S. 

a  In  continuing  the  metaphor  taken  from  theatrical  contefts,  Protarchus  likens  himfelf  to  one 
of  the  chorus  in  a  tragedy  or  comedy,  and  Socrates  to  the  xoputpaios,  or  the  chief  or  leader 

of  the  whole  band.  For,  in  the  chorus  fongs,  it  was  the  office  of  the  chief,  or  prefident,  to  lead 
stlie  vocal  mufic,  keeping  it  in  time  and  tune  with  the  inftrumental :  and  in  the  dialogue  feenes, 
■svherever  the  chorus  bore  apart,  their  prefident  fpoke  alone  for  them  all. — S. 
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Soc.  You  mull  be  obeyed,  Protarchus.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  difficult 
in  your  injundions.  But,  in  afking  you  to  which  of  the  two  abovemen- 
tioned  kinds  intelled  and  fcience  were  to  be  referred, — when  I  was  magni¬ 
fying,  as  Philebus  fays,  the  fubjed  of  my  queftion, — the  joke,  which  I  in¬ 
tended  to  foften  the  folemnity  of  it,  confufed  your  thoughts,  I  find,  in  good 
earned:. 

Prot.  Very  thoroughly  fo,  I  confefs,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  yet  it  was  an  eafy  queftion.  For,  on  this  point,  there  is  a  con- 
fent  and  harmony  among  all  the  wife,  dignifying  thus  themfelves, — that 
Infelleft  is  king  of  heaven  and  earth .  And  this  which  they  fay  is  perhaps  1 
well  faid.  But  let  us,  if  you  are  willing,  confider  the  nature  of  this  genus 
more  amply,  and  not  in  fo  coneife  a  manner. 

Prot.  Confider  it  in  what  manner  you  think  beft,  without  regarding  the 
length  of  the  inquiry  :  for  the  length  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  us. 

Soc.  Fairly  fpoken.  Let  us  begin,  then,  by  propofing  this  queftion. 

Prot.  What? 

Soc.  Whether  fhall  we  fay  that  the  power  of  the  irrational  principle  go¬ 
verns  all  things  in  the  whole  univerie,  fortuitoufly  and  at  random  ?  or  fhall 
we,  on  the  contrary,  agree  with  our  anceftors  and  predeceffors,  in  affirming 
that  a  certain  admirable  intelled  and  wifdom  orders  all  things  together,  and 
o-overns  throughout  the  whole  ? 

O  o 

Prot.  Alike  in  nothing,  O  Socrates,  are  thefe  two  tenets.  That  which 
you  mentioned  juft  now  is,  in  my  opinion,  impious.  But,  to  hold  that  In¬ 
telled  difpofes  all  things  in  a  beautiful  order,  is  agreeable  to  that  view  which 
we  have  of  the  world,  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  of  the  whole  circumvolu¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens.  For  mv  own  part,  1  ihould  never  fpeak  nor  think  any 
other  wife  on  this  fubjed. 

Soc.  Is  it  then  your  pleafure  that  we  add  our  voices  to  t'aofe  of  the  an- 
tients,  and  openly  avow  that  tenet  to  be  ours ;  not  contenting  ourfelves  with  a 
bare  repetition  of  the  layings  of  others,  in  hopes  of  efcaping  danger  to  our¬ 
felves  ;  but  refolved  to  run  all  rifk  together,  and  to  fhare  in  undergoing  the 

1  Socrates  does  not  fay  this  as  being  himfelf  doubtful  whether  Intellect  is  king  of  heaven  and 
earth,  but  becaufe  thofe  with  whom  he  was  converting  had  not  arrived  at  a  lcientific  knowledge 
of  this  dogma, — T. 
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cenfures  of  fome  great  and  formidable  man,  when  he  afferts  that  in  the 
whole  of  things  there  is  no  order  1 2  ? 

Prot.  How  can  I  do  other  wife  than  join  with  you  in  this? 

Soc.  Attend  now  to  the  argument  which  comes  on  next  to  be  confidered. 

Prot.  Propofe  it  then. 

Soc.  In  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  fomehow,  we  difcover  that  fire,  water, 
and  air,  mull  be  in  their  compofition  by  nature  ;  and  earth,  which  gives  fup- 
port  to  the  other  ingredients  in  their  frame,  we  tee  plainly  :  as  mariners  fay, 
when  they  are  tofied  about  in  a  thunder-florin  at  fea,  and  defcry  land. 

Phot.  True  :  and  tofied  about  indeed  are  we  too  in  thefe  difcourles  ;  but 
for  a  port  to  anchor  in  we  are  entirely  at  a  lofs. 

Soc.  Let  us  proceed  then  :  Concerning  each  of  thofe  elementary  ingre¬ 
dients  in  our  frame,  underhand  this. 

Prot.  What? 

Soc.  That  which  there  is  in  us  of  each  element  is  fmall  and  inconfider- 
able  ;  no  where  in  any  part  of  our  frame  have  we  it  at  all  unmixed  and  pure  ; 
neither  has  it  in  us  a  power  worthy  of  its  nature.  Take  one  of  them  for  a 
fample,  bv  which  you  may  eflimate  all  the  refl.  Fire  in  fome  manner  there 
is  in  us  ;  fire 3  there  is  alfo  in  the  univerfe. 

Prot.  Moil  certainly. 

Soc.  Now  the  fire  which  is  in  our  compofition  is  weak  and  inconfider- 
,able  :  but  that  which  is  in  the  univerfe  is  admirable  for  the  multitude  of 
it,  for  the  beauty  which  it  exhibits,  and  for  every  power  and  virtue  which 
belong  to  fire. 

Prot.  Perfectly  true. 

Soc.  Well  then  :  is  the  fire  of  the  univerfe  generated,  fed,  and  ruled  bv 
the  fire  which  we  have  in  us  ?  or,  on  the  contrary,  does  my  fire,  and  yours, 
and  that  of  every  other  living  thing,  receive  its  being,  fupport,  and  laws, 
from  the  fire  of  the  univerfe? 

1  That  the  perfon  here  alluded  to  is  Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  oligarchic  tyrants,  cannot  be 
doubted  of  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  his  chara&er,  and  the  injurious  treatment  he  gave 
to  Socrates.  A  confiderable  fragment  of  his  atheiftic  poetry  is  extant  in  Sextus  Empiricus, 
pag.  563. — S. 

2  Socrates  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  difference  between  the  wholes  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  •parts 
to  which  thefe  wholes  are  prior,  as  being  their  caufe.  See  the  Introdu&ion  to  the  Timseus. — T. 
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Prot.  This  queftion  of  yours  does  not  deferve  an  anfwer. 

Soc.  Rightly  faid.  And  you  would  anfwer  in  the  fame  manner,  I  lup- 
pofe,  if  your  opinion  was  afked  concerning  the  earthy  part  of  every  animal 
here,  compared  with  the  earth  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  juft  fo  concerning  the 
other  elementary  parts  of  animal  bodies  mentioned  before. 

Prot.  What  man,  who  made  a  different  anfwer,  would  ever  appear  to  be 
of  found  mind  ? 

Soc.  Scarcely  would  any  man.  But  attend  to  what  follows  next.  Where- 
ever  we  find  thefe  four  elements  mixed  together  and  united,  do  we  not  give 
to  this  compofition  the  name  of  body  ? 

Prot.  We  do. 

Soc.  Apprehend  the  fame  thing  then  with  regard  to  this,  which  we  call 
the  world.  This  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  body  in  the  fame  manner,  being 
compofed  of  the  fame  elements. 

Prot.  You  are  perfectly  in  the  right. 

Soc.  To  the  whole  of  this  great  body,  then,  does  the  whole  of  that  little 
body  of  ours  owe  its  nouriftiment,  and  whatever  it  has  received,  and  what¬ 
ever  it  poffeffes  ?  or  is  the  body  of  the  univerfe  indebted  to  ours  for  all  which 
it  is  and  has  ? 

Prot.  There  is  no  reafon,  O  Socrates,  for  making  a  queftion  of  this  point, 
neither. 

Soc.  Well :  what  will  you  fay  to  this  point  then  ? 

Prot.  What  point  ? 

Soc.  Muft  we  not  affirm  thefe  bodies  of  ours  to  be  animated  with  fouls  ? 

Prot.  It  is  evident  that  we  muft, 

Soc.  But  from  whence,  O  my  friend  Protarchus,  fhould  our  bodies  derive 
thofe  fouls  of  theirs,  if  that  great  body  of  the  univerfe,  which  has  all  the 
fame  elements  with  our  bodies,  but  in  much  greater  purity  and  perfection, 
was  not,  as  well  as  ours,  animated  with  a  foul  ? 

Prot.  It  is  evident,  O  Socrates,  that  from  no  other  origin  could  they  de¬ 
rive  them. 

Soc.  Since,  therefore,  O  Protarchus,  we  acknowledge  thefe  four  genera, 
bound,  infinite,  the  compound  of  both  thofe,  and  the  genus  of  caufe,  to  be  in 
all  bodies ;  and  fince  we  find,  that  in  this  part  of  the  univerfe  to  which  we 

vol.  iv,  3  t  beloner 
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belong  there  are  beings  of  that  fourth  fort, — caufes,  which  produce  fouls, 
build  up  bodies  for  thofe  fouls  to  dwell  in  *,  and  heal  thofe  bodies  when  dil- 
eafed  caufes,  alfo,  which  create  and  frame  other  compofitions,  and  amend 
them  when  impaired; — caufes  thefe,  to  every  one  of  which  we  gave  a  parti¬ 
cular  name,  betokening  a  particular  kind  of  wifdom  or  Ikill : — lince,  I  fay, 
we  are  perfuaded  of  thefe  things,  furely  we  can  by  no  means  think  that  the 
whole  heaven,  in  the  larger  parts  of  which  are  the  fame  four  genera,  and  thefe 
undepraved  and  pure,  can  have  any  other  caufe  than  a  nature  who  is  full  of  con¬ 
trivance  and  deflgn,  and  in  whom  the  moft  beautiful  and  noble  things  all  unite. 

Prot.  It  would  not  be  at  all  reafonable  to  think  it  can. 

Soc.  If  this  then  be  abfurd,  we  may  the  better  aftert,  as  a  confequence  of 
our  reafoning,  that  in  the  univerfe  there  are,  what  we  have  feveral  times  re¬ 
peated,  infinite  in  great  quantity,  and  bound  fufficient ;  and  befdes  thefe,  a 
caufie ,  not  inconfiderable  or  mean,  which,  by  mixing  them  properly  together, 
marlhals  and  regulates  the  years,  the  feafons,  and  the  months, — a  caufe, 
which  with  the  greateft  juftice  we  may  term  i wifdom  and  intellect. 

Prot.  With  the  greateft  juftice,  indeed. 

Soc.  But  further,  wifdom  and  intellect  could  never  be  without  foul1 2 3. 

1  In  the  Greek  of  this  pafiage  we  read — te  rraptxov  nai  cru/xa  auuxv  EfATrotouv. — Ficinus  trans¬ 
lates  the  two  laft  words  of  it  thus  : — “  dura  imprimit  umhram.”  But  this  being  obfcure,  an  error 
in  the  Greek  manufcripts  was  juftly  fufpeCted  by  the  fubfequent  tranflators,  Cornarius  and 
Serranus;  the  former  of  whom  propofes  inftead  of  o-kiocv  to  read  iysi av;  and  the  latter  imagines 
that  we  fhould  read  au/xacryaav  as  one  word.  Grynaeus  and  Bembo  never  attempt  an  emendation 
of  the  printed  Greek,  even  where  it  is  moft  apparently  erroneous.  And  Monf.  Grou  has  taken 
the  eafy  way  of  not  tranftating  the  two  laft  words.  But  all  the  difficulty  vanifhes,  if,  inftead  of 
truiav  we  read  aunvoc,  a  tabernacle  or  tent ;  a  word  metaphorically  ufed  by  the  Pythagoreans  to 
fignify  the  human  body,  as  being  but  a  flight  temporary  dwelling  for  the  foul.  See  Timaeus  the 
Locrian,  in  feveral  pafiages;  and  a  fragment  of  Ocellus  the  Lucanian,  de  Lege,  in  Stobasus’s 
Eclogae  Phyf.  cap.  16.  See  alio  JSfchines  the  Socratic,  pag.  128,  edit.  Horrei ;  the  Greek  index 
to  which  will  furnifh  the  learned  reader  with  examples  of  the  fame  metaphor,  ufed  by  feveral 
Greek  writers  in  the  fucceeding  ages. — S. 

2  That  is,  foul  is  confubfiftent  with  wifdom  and  intellect.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  evident 
that  when  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  fpeaks  of  the  generation  of  foul  by  the  demiurgus,  whom  he  there 
exprefsly  calls  intellect,  he  does  not  mean  by  generation  a  temporal  production,  but  an  eternal 
procejjion  from  caufe.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  what  he  there  fays  of  the  generation  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe  is  to  beunderftood.  Hence,  thofe  are  to  be  derided  who  affert  that  the  world,  according  to 
Plato,  was  produced  in  time.— T. 
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Prot.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  You  will  affirm,  then,  that  in  the  nature  of  Jupiter  there  is  a  kingly 
foul  and  a  kingly  intelledl,  through  the  power  of  caufe  1  ;  and  that  in  the 
other  Gods  there  are  other  beautiful  things,  whatever  they  are,  by  which 
their  Deities  love  to  be  diftinguilhed,  and  from  which  they  delight  in  taking 
their  refpe&ive  denominations. 

Prot.  Certainly  I  (hall. 

Soc.  The  difcourfe  we  have  now  had  together  on  this  fubjecl,  O  Protar- 
chus,  think  it  not  idle,  and  to  no  purpofe.  P'or  it  fupports  that  do&rine  of 
our  ancestors,  that  the  univerfe  is  for  ever  governed  by  intelledh 

Prot.  Indeed  it  does. 

Soc.  And  befides,  it  has  furnifhed  us  with  an  anfwer  to  my  queftion, _ 

to  what  genus  intellect  is  to  be  referred ;  in  making  it  appear  that  intellect 
is  allied  to  that  which  we  faid  was  the  caufe  of  all  things,  one  of  our  four 
genera.  For  now  at  length  you  plainly  have  our  anfwer. 

Prot.  I  have ;  and  a  very  full  and  fufficient  anfwer  it  is :  but  I  was  not 
aware  what  you  were  about. 

Soc.  A  man’s  attention  to  ferious  lludies,  O  Protarchus,  is  fometimes. 
you  know,  relaxed  by  amulements. 

Prot.  Politely  faid. 

Soc.  And  thus,  my  friend,  to  what  genus  intelledl  belongs,  and  what 
power  it  is  poffefled  of,  has  been  now  Ihown  tolerably  well  for  the q> relent. 

Prot.  It  has,  indeed. 

Soc.  And  to  what  genus  alfo  belongs  pleafure,  appeared  before. 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Concerning  thefe  two,  then,  let  us  remember  thefe  conclufions, _ 

that  intellect  is  allied  to  caufe,  and  is  nearly  of  this  genus ;  and  that  plea¬ 
fure  is  infinite  in  her  own  nature,  and  belongs  to  that  genus  which,  of  itfelf 
neither  has  nor  ever  will  have  in  it  either  a  beginning,  or  a  middle,  or  an 
end. 

Prot.  We  fhall  not  fail  to  remember  them  both. 

1  That  is  to  fay,  a  kingly  foul,  and  a  kingly  intelled,  fubfift  in  Jupiter,  the  artificer  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe  according  to  caufe.  For  Jupiter,  as  a  Deity,  is  a  fupereflential  unity,  in  which  all  thin**' 
have  a  caufal  fubfiftence. — T. 
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Soc.  Now  we  ought  to  confider  next,  in  which  genus  either  of  thofe  two 
things,  intelligence  and  pleafure,  is  found  to  have  a  feat ;  and  in  what  hate 
or  condition  thofe  beings  muft  be  in  whom  either  of  them  is  produced,  at  the 
time  of  its  production.  And  firft  in  the  cafe  of  pleafure  :  for,  as  we  inquired 
to  which  genus  fhe  belonged,  before  we  conlidered  of  which  fort  was  intel¬ 
lect  ;  fo,  with  regard  to  the  points  alfo  now  propofed,  the  is  the  firffc  to  be 
examined  1 .  But,  feparately  from  the  conlideration  of  pain,  we  fhould  never 
be  able  fully  to  explore  the  nature  of  pleafure. 

Prot.  Well :  if  we  are  to  proceed  in  this  way,  let  us  then  in  this  way 
proceed  2 3. 

Soc.  Are  you  of  the  fame  opinion  with  me  concerning  their  rife  and  pro¬ 
duction  ? 

Prot.  What  opinion  is  that? 

Soc.  Pain  and  pleafure  appear  to  me,  both  of  them,  to  arife,  according  to 
nature,  in  that  which  is  a  common  genus. 

Prot.  Remind  us,  friend  Socrates,  which  of  the  genera  mentioned  before 
is  meant  by  the  term  common. 

Soc.  What  you  defire,  O  wonderful  man  !  (hall  be  done,  to  the  bed  of 

my  ability. 

Prot.  Fairly  faid. 

Soc.  Bv  this  common  genus,  then,  we  are  to  underftand  that  which,  in 
recounting  the  four  forts,  we  reckoned  as  third. 

Prot.  That  which  you  mentioned  next  after  both  the  infinite  and  bound  : 
that  in  which  you  ranked  health,  and  alfo,  as  I  think,  harmony. 

Soc.  Perfectly  right.  Now  give  me  all  poffible  attention. 

Prot.  Only  lpea'k. 

Soc.  I  fay,  then,  that  whenever  the  harmony  in  the  frame  of  any  animal 
is  broken,  a  breach  is  then  made  in  its  conftitution,  and  at  the  fame  time 
rife  is  given  to  pains. 

1  Cornarius  and  Stephens,  both  of  them,  perceived  the  Greek  of  this  fentence  to  be  erroneous. 
But  the  emendations  propofed  by  them  appear  infufficient.  Ficinus’s  tranflation  from  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  MS.  helps  to  reftore  the  right  reading  thus  : — Act  — »5eiv  yi/azs'  xca  npaTov  Trspt  mv 

uanep — ovra  xcu  TauTct  TTporepov  [fc.  Jej  iSov]  . — S. 

3  In  the  edition  of  Plato  by  Aldus,  and  in  that  alfo  by  Stephens,  this  fentence,  by  a  ftrange 
miftake,  is  printed  as  if  it  werefpoken  by  Socrates, — S. 
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Prot.  You  fay  what  is  highly  probable. 

Soc.  But  when  the  harmony  is  reftored,and  the  breach  is  healed,  we  Should 
fay  that  then  pleafure  is  produced  :  if  points  of  fo  great  importance  may  be 
difpatched  at  once  in  fo  few  words. 

Prot.  In  my  opinion,  O  Socrates,  you  fav  what  is  very  true  :  but  let  us 
try  if  we  can  fhow  thefe  truths  in  a  light  Still  clearer. 

Soc.  Are  not  fuch  things  as  ordinarily  happen,  and  are  manifeft  to  us  all, 
the  moft  eafy  to  be  underftood  ? 

Prot.  What  things  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Want  of  food  makes  a  breach  in  the  animal  Syftem,  and  at  the  fame 
time  gives  the  pain  of  hunger. 

Prot.  True. 

Soc.  And  food,  in  filling  up  the  breach  again,  gives  a  pleafure. 

Prot.  Right. 

Soc.  Want  of  drink  alfo,  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
humours,  brings  on  us  corruption,  together  with  the  pain  of  thirft ;  but  the 
virtue  of  a  liquid,  in  moiftening  and  replenishing  the  parts  dried  up,  yields  a 
pleafure.  In  like  manner,  preternatural  Suffocating  heat,  in  diffolving  the 
texture  of  the  parts,  gives  a  painful  fenfation  :  but  a  cooling  again,  a  refresh¬ 
ment  agreeable  to  nature,  affeds  us  with  a  fenfe  of  pleafure. 

Prot.  Moft  certainly. 

Soc.  And  the  concretion  of  the  animal  humours  through  cold,  contrary 
to  their  nature,  occafions  pain  :  but  a  return  to  their  priftine  ftate  of  fluidity, 
and  a  reftoring  of  the  natural  circulation,  produce  pleafure.  See,  then,  whe¬ 
ther  you  think  this  general  account  of  the  matter  not  amifs,  concerning  that 
fort  of  being  which  I  faid  was  compofed  of  infinite  and  bound, — that,  when 
by  nature  any  beings  of  that  fort  become  animated  with  foul,  their  paffage 
into  corruption,  or  a  total  diffolution,  is  accompanied  with  pain  ;  and  their 
entrance  into  exiftence,  the  aflembling  of  all  thole  particles  which  compofe 
the  nature  of  fuch  a  being,  is  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  pleafure. 

Prot.  I  admit  your  account  of  this  whole  matter  ;  for,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
it  bears  on  it  the  ftamp  of  truth. 

Soc.  Thefe  fenfations,  then,  which  affeft  the  foul  by  means  only  of  the 
body,  let  us  confider  as  one  Species  of  pain  and  pleafure. 

Prot.  Be  it  fo. 

Soc.  Confider  now  the  feelings  of  the  foul  herfelf,  in  the  expe&ation  of 
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fuch  a  pain  or  of  fuch  a  pleafure, — antecedent  to  the  pleasure  expedled,  an 
agreeable  feeling  of  hope  and  alacrity, — antecedent  to  the  pain  expe&ed,  the 
uneafinefs  of  fear. 

Prot.  This  is,  indeed,  a  different  fpecies  of  pleafure  and  pain,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  body,  and  produced  in  the  foul  hei  felf  through  expectation. 

Soc.  You  apprehend  the  matter  rightly.  Now  the  confideration  of  thefe 
feelings  of  pain  and  pleafure,  which  immediately  affeft  the  foul  herfeif,  (and 
feem  to  be  produced  in  her,  each  of  them,  unmixed  and  genuine,)  will,  as 
I  imagine,  clear  up  that  doubt  concerning  pleafure, — whether  the  whole 
kind  be  eligible,  or  whether  a  particular  fpecies  of  it  be  the  proper  objedl  of 
our  choice.  And  in  the  latter  cafe,  pleafure  and  pain  (in  general),  like  heat 
and  cold,  and  all  other  things  of  this  fort,  will  deferve  fometimes  to  be  em¬ 
braced,  and  at  other  times  to  be  rejeCled ;  as  not  being  good  in  themfelves, 
but  admitting  the  nature  of  good  to  be  fuperadded  to  them  only  at  fome 
times,  and  fome  of  them  only. 

Prot.  You  are  perfectly  in  the  right.  It  mull  be  in  fome  fuch  way  as 
this  that  we  ought  to  invedigate  the  things  we  are  in  purfuit  of. 

Soc.  If,  then,  what  we  agreed  in  be  true, — that  animal  bodies  feel  pain, 
when  any  thing  befalls  them  tending  to  their  dedrudtion, — pleafure,  when 
they  are  ufing  the  means  of  their  prefervation, — let  us  now  confider  what 
date  or  condition  every  animal  is  in,  when  it  is  neither  differing  aught  that 
tends  to  its  deftruCiion,  nor  is  engaged  in  any  aClion,  or  in  the  midft  of  any 
■circumdances,  tending  to  its  prefervation.  Give  your  earned  attention  to 
this  point,  and  fay,  whether  it  is  entirely  neceffary,  or  not,  that  every  animal 
at  that  time  fhould  feel  neither  pain  nor  pleafure,  in  any  degree,  great  or 
fmall. 

Prot.  It  is  quite  neceffary. 

Soc.  Befides  the  condition  then  of  an  animal  delighted,  and  befides  the 
oppofite  condition  of  it  under  uneafinefs,  is  not  this  a  different,  a  third,  date 
or  condition  of  an  animal  ? 

Prot.  Without  difpute. 

Soc.  Be  careful  then  to  remember  this  judgment  of  ours.  For  on  the 
remembering  of  it,  or  not,  greatly  will  depend  our  judgment  concerning  the 
nature  of  pleafure.  But,  to  go  through  with  this  point,  let  us,  if  you  pieafe, 
add  a  fhort  fentence  more. 

Prot,  Say  what. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  You  know,  nothing  hinders  a  man  who  prefers  the  life  of  wifdom 

from  living  all  his  life  in  that  ftate. 

Prot.  In  the  ftate,  do  you  mean,  of  neither  pleafure  nor  uneaftnefs  ? 

Soc.  I  do  :  for,  when  we  compared  together  the  different  lives,  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  whoever  fhould  choofe  the  life  of  intellect  and  wifdom  was  not 
to  have  pleafure  either  in  a  great  or  in  a  fmall  degree. 

Prot.  That  was  the  fuppofition. 

Soc.  He  muft  live,  therefore,  fuch  a  life  1 .  And  perhaps  it  is  bv  no  means 
abfurd,  to  deem  that  life  to  be  of  all  lives  the  moft  Godlike. 

Prot.  It  is  not  indeed  probable,  that  the  Gods  feel  either  the  pleafurable 
fenfation,  or  its  oppolite. 

Soc.  Highly,  indeed,  is  it  improbable.  For  neither  of  them  is  confiftent 
with  the  divine  nature.  But  we  fhall  conftder  further  of  this  point  after¬ 
wards,  if  it  fhould  appear  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  our  argument ;  and  fhall 
apply  it  to  the  purpofe  of  winning  the  fecond  prize  for  intellect,  though  we 
fhould  not  be  able  to  make  ufe  of  it  fo  as  to  win  for  her  the  firft. 

Prot.  Very  juftly  faid. 

Soc.  Now  that  fbecies  of  pleafure  which  we  faid  is  proper  to  the  foul 
herfelf,  is  all  produced  in  her  by  means  of  memory. 

Prot.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  But,  before  we  confider  of  this  point,  I  think  we  fhould  premife 
fome  account  of  memory, — what  it  is  :  and  ftill  prior  to  an  account  of  me¬ 
mory,  feme  mention  too,  methinks,  ought  to  be  made  of  fenfe,  if  we  are  to 
have  this  fubjedt  appear  tolerably  plain  to  usa. 

Prot.  Explain  your  meaning. 

Soc.  Of  thofe  things  which  are  incident  to  our  bodies  in  every  part, 
coming  from  all  quarters  around  us,  and  affedting  us  in  various  ways, — fome 

*  In  the  Greek,  the  firft  words  of  this  fentence  of  Socrates,  and  the  firft  word  alfo  of  the  next 
fentence,  fpoken  by  Protarchus,  ought  for  the  future  to  be  printed  thus — -Ouxuv  and  not  OwxSv. — 
The  wrong  accentuation  ofthefe  paflages  in  all  the  editions  feems  owing  to  the  error  of  Fieinus, 
who  miftook  both  the  fentences  for  interrogations  :  and  the  miftakes  are  continued  by  Grynreus. 
Serranus’s  tranflation  is  guilty  of  the  fame  miftakes  :  but  in  thofe  of  Cornarius,  Bembo,  and 
Grou,  they  are  correftcd. — S. 

3  The  Greek  of  this  pafTage,  it  is  prefumed,  ought  to  be  read  thus — 

K.  T.  h. - S. 
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fpend  all  their  force  upon  the  body,  without  penetrating  to  the  foul,  leaving 
this  entirely  untouched  and  free  ;  others  extend  their  power  through  the  foul 
as  well  as  through  the  body  ;  and  fome  of  this  latter  fort  excite  a  vehement 
agitation  in  them  both,  jointly  and  feverally.  Do  you  admit  this  ? 

Prot.  Be  it  admitted. 

Soc.  If  we  fhould  fay  of  thofe  things,  the  power  of  which  is  confined  to 
the  body,  and  reaches  not  the  foul,  that  the  foul  is  deprived  of  knowing 
them  ;  but  of  other  things  which  befall  us,  and  have  a  power  to  pervade  both 
the  body  and  the  foul,  that  of  thefe  the  foul  hath  the  knowledge ;  fhould  we 
not  thus  fay  what  is  moft  true  ? 

Prot.  Without  difpute. 

Soc.  But  when  I  fay  that  the  foul  is  deprived  of  knowing  the  former  fort, 
do  not  fuppofe  my  meaning  to  be,  that  oblivion  happens  to  her  in  this  cafe. 
For  oblivion  is  the  departure  of  memory.  But  of  the  accidents  now  fpoken 
of  the  foul  never  had  a  memory.  And  of  that  which  neither  is  nor  ever 
was,  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  that  any  lofs  can  happen  to  us.  Is  it  not  ? 

Prot.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Only  then  alter  the  terms. 

Prot.  In  what  manner  ? 

Soc.  Inftead  of  faying  that  the  foul  is  deprived  of  knowing  what  the  body 
fuffers,  when  fhe  is  not  affected  by  any  motions  produced  in  the  body  by  thofe 
ordinary  occurrences, — what  we  termed  a  privation  of  knowledge,  let  us  now 
term  infenfibility. 

Prot.  I  apprehend  your  meaning. 

Soc.  But  when  the  foul  and  the  body  are  affedled,  both  of  them  in  com¬ 
mon,  by  any  of  thole  occurrences,  and  in  common  alfo  are  moved  or  agi¬ 
tated1, — in  giving  to  this  motion  the  name  of  fenfation,  you  would  not 
fpeak  improperly. 

1  In  the  Greek  of  this  paffage,  inftead  of  yiyvmwov,  the  participle  Angular,  agreeing  with  a-copa.. 
we  ought  to  read  yiyvopzvz,  the  plural,  agreeing  with  the  two  preceding  fubftantives,  -^uy-nv  and 
a-co/jux,  coupled  together;  according  to  a  rule,  the  fame  in  the  grammars  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages.  For  the  words  of  this  fentence,  placed  in  the  order  of  their  grammatical  conftru&ion,  are 
thefe, — .T«  xoiw  mvsia9oci  Tnv  Kal  T0  KOivn  yiyvo/j-Bvex.  bv  bvi  7ra6eiy—TCtirrt]v  w  hivyiuiv  k.  t.  A. 

If  Stephens  had  perceived  this,  he  would  not  have  adopted  Cornarius’s  alteration  of  the  text. — S. 
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Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Now  then  do  we  not  apprehend  what  it  is  which  is  commonly  called 
fenfe  or  fen  fat  ion  ? 

Prot.  What  fhould  hinder  us  ? 

Soc.  And  of  memory  x,  if  one  fhould  fay  that  it  was  the  retaining  of  fen- 
fations,  it  would  not  be  ill  defined,  in  my  opinion. 

Prot.  I  think  fo  too. 

Soc.  Do  we  not  hold,  that  memory  differs  from  remembrance  ? 

Prot.  Perhaps  it  does. 

Soc.  Do  they  not  differ  in  this  refpedl  ? 

Prot.  In  what  refpedl  ? 

Soc.  When  the  foul  alone,  unaided  by  the  body,  recovers  and  refumes 
within  herfelf  as  much  as  poflible  the  flate  which  heretofore  fhe  was  in, 
when  fhe  was  affedled  jointly  with  the  body,  we  fay  that  the  foul  then  re¬ 
members.  Do  we  not  ? 

Prot.  Certainly  we  do. 

Soc.  So  we  do  alfo,  when  the  foul,  after  having  loft  the  memory  of  fome- 
thing  which  fhe  had  fenfibly  perceived,  or  of  fomething  which  fhe  had  learnt, 
recalls  and  recolledts  the  memory  of  it  again,  herfelf  within  herfelf :  and  all 
this  we  term  remembrance,  and  a  recovery  of  things  flipt  out  of  our  me¬ 
mory  2 . 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Now  the  end  for  the  fake  of  which  we  have  been  confidering  thefe 
faculties  of  the  foul  is  this. 

Prot.  For  the  fake  of  what  ? 

Soc.  That  we  may  apprehend3,  as  well  and  as  clearly  as  we  are  able, 
what  is  the  pleafure  of  the  foul  abftradled  from  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 

1  Memory,  fays  Olympiodorus,  is  triple,  viz.  irrational,  rational,  and  intelledlual.  Each  of 
thefe  likewife  is  twofold,  viz.  phantaftic,  fenfitive;  dianoetic,  doxaftic ;  effential,  divine. — T. 

2  In  the  printed  Greek  we  here  read — avacfxvvfet;  xai  /xvvfxoc;. — So  that  memory  and  remembrance 
are  now  confounded  together;  and  the  difference  but  juft  before  made  between  them  is  annulled. 
It  is  therefore  apprehended,  that  we  ought  to  read — avx[xvyi<rsi;  xai  ixvn/xvs  avaxTruci^. — S. 

3  All  the  editions  of  Plato  give  us  here  to  read — 'Ira  [xn — KaGoi/xw  x.  r.  x.  From  this  fentence, 
thus  abfurdly  printed,  Cornarius,  in  his  marginal  lemmas,  extracted  the  following  curious  pre¬ 
cept, — u  Voluptas  &  cupiditas  animae,  abfque  corpore,  vitanda.”  Pleafure  and  J fire  in  the  foul 
herfelf,  abfraBedfrom  the  body,  are  both  to  be  avoided.  The  French  translator  has  judicioufly 
rejected  the  negative  particle  in  this  fentence. — S. 

VOL.  IV.  3  U 
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time  may  apprehend  alfo  what  is  defire.  For  the  nature  of  both  thefe 
things  feems  to  be  difcovered  in  fome  meafure  by  fhowing  the  nature  of 
memory  and  of  remembrance. 

Prot.  Let  us  then,  O  Socrates,  now  explain  how  fuch  a  difcovery  fol¬ 
lows  from  perceiving  the  nature  of  thefe  faculties  of  ours. 

Soc.  In  treating  of  the  rife  of  pleafure,  and  of  the  various  forms  which 
fheaffumes,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  us,  I  believe,  to  confider  a  great  variety 
of  things.  But,  before  we  enter  on  fo  copious  a  fubjedt,  we  fhould  now,  I 
think,  in  the  firft  place,  confider  the  nature  and  origin  of  defire. 

Prot.  Let  us  then :  for  we  muft  not  lofe  any  thing. 

Soc.  Nay,  Protarchus  !  we  fhall  lofe  one  thing,  when  we  fhall  have  found 
the  objedts  of  our  inquiry  ;  we  fhall  lofe  our  uncertainty  about  them. 

Prot.  You  are  right  in  your  repartee.  Proceed  we  then  to  what  is  next. 

Soc.  Was  it  not  juft  now  faid,  that  hunger,  and  thirft,  and  many  other 
things  of  like  kind,  were  certain  defires  ? 

Prot.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  What  is  it,  then,  which  is  the  fame  in  all  thefe  things, — that,  with 
refpedi  to  which  we  give  to  all  of  them,  notwithftanding  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  them,  one  and  the  fame  appellation  ? 

Prot.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates  !  it  is,  perhaps,  not  eafy  to  fay  :  it  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  declared. 

Soc.  Let  us  refume  the  mention  of  that  with  which  we  began  the  confL 
deration  of  this  fubjedt. 

Prot.  Of  what  in  particular  ? 

Soc.  Do  we  not  often  fpeak  of  being  thirfty  ? 

Prot.  We  do. 

Soc.  And  do  we  not  mean  by  it  fome  kind  of  emptinefs  ? 

Prot.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Is  not  thirft  a  defire  ? 

Prot.  It  is. 

Soc.  A  defire  of  drink  is  it? 

Prot.  Of  drink. 

Soc.  Of  being  replenifhed  by  drink  is  it  not1  ? 

*  A  future  editor  of  Plato  may  confider,  in  the  Greek  of  this  fentence,  whether  ma  fhould  no 
be  inferted  before  the  word  — S. 
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Prot.  I  fuppofe  it  is. 

Soc.  Whoever  of  us  then  is  emptied,  defires,  it  feems,  a  condition  the 
reverfe  of  what  has  befallen  him.  For  whereas  he  is  emptied,  he  longs  to 
be  filled  ao-ain. 

O 

Prot.  Moft  evidently  fo. 

Soc.  Well  now  :  is  it  poffible  that  a  man,  who  at  the  firft 1  is  empty, 
Ihould  apprehend,  either  by  fenfe  or  by  memory,  what  it  is  to  be  full, — a 
condition,  in  which  he  neither  is  at  the  time,  nor  ever  was  heretofore. 

Prot.  How  can  he  ? 

Soc.  We  are  agreed,  that  the  man  who  defires  has  a  defire  of  fomething. 

Prot.  Without  difpute. 

Soc.  Now  it  is  not  the  condition  in  which  he  is  that  he  defires.  For  he 
buffers  thirft,  that  is,  an  emptinefs  :  but  he  defires  to  be  full. 

Prot.  True. 

Soc.  Something,  therefore,  belonging  to  the  man  who  is  thirfty  mull  ap¬ 
prehend  in  fome  manner  what  it  is  to  be  full. 

Prot.  It  mull,  of  neceflity. 

Soc.  But  it  is  impoffible  that  this  fhould  be  his  body:  for  his  body  is 
fuppofed  to  buffer  emptinefs. 

Prot.  Right. 

Soc.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  his  foul  apprehends  what  it  is  to  be  full, 
by  means  of  her  memory. 

Prot.  Plainly  fo. 

Soc.  For,  indeed,  by  what  other  means  could  his  foul  have  fuch  an  appre- 
henfion  ? 

Prot.  Hardly  by  any  other. 

Soc.  Perceive  we  now,  what  confequence  follows  from  this  reafoning  of 
ours  ? 

Prot.  What  confequence  ? 

Soc.  It  proves  that  defire  doth  not  arife  in  the  body. 

Prot.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  fhows  that  the  aim  and  endeavour  of  every  animal  is  to 

1  That  is,  at  the  beginning  of  his  fenfitive  life.— S. 

2  u  2  be 
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be  in  a  condition  oppofite  to  the  feelings  with  which  the  body  is  at  that  time 
affedted. 

Prot.  It  certainly  fhows  this. 

Soc.  And  the  inclination  by  which  it  moves  toward  this  oppofite  condi¬ 
tion,  lhows  the  remembrance  of  a  condition  oppofite  to  thofe  prefent  feelings 
and  affedtions. 

Prot.  Clearly. 

Soc.  Our  reafoning,  then,  in  proving  that  memory  leads  us  toward  the 
objedts  of  our  defire,  fhows  at  the  fame  time  what  is  the  general  inclination 
and  defire  of  the  foul ;  and  what  is  the  moving  principle  in  every  animal. 

Prot.  Perfe&ly  right. 

Soc.  Our  conclufion,  therefore,  will  by  no  means  admit  of  an  opinion 
that  the  body  fuffers  hunger,  or  thirft,  or  is  affedted  with  any  other  fuch 
defire. 

Prot.  Mod:  true. 

Soc.  Let  us  obferve  this  alfo  further,  regarding  thefe  very  fubjedts  now 
under  confideration.  Our  reafoning  feems  to  me  as  if  it  meant  to  exhibit  in 
thofe  very  things  a  certain  kind  of  life. 

Prot.  What  things  do  you  mean  ?  and  what  kind  of  life  do  you  fpeak 
of? 

Soc.  I  mean  the  being  filled,  and  the  being  emptied,  and  all  other  things 
tending  either  to  the  prefervation  of  animal  life,  or  to  the  deftrudtion  of  it  £ 
and  whatever  things  ordinarily  give  pain, — yet,  coming  in  a  change  from 
things  contrary,  are  fometimes  grateful. 

Prot.  True. 

Soc.  But  what  when  a  man  is  in  the  midfi:  of  thefe  contrary  conditions, 
and  is  partaking  of  them  both  ? 

Prot.  How  do  you  mean  in  the  midfl  ? 

Soc.  When  he  is  afflidted  with  an  anxious  fenfe  of  his  prefent  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  but  at  the  fame  time  has  a  remembrance  of  paft  delights ;  he  may  enjoy 
an  intermiffion  of  his  pain,  without  having  as  yet  the  caufe  of  it  removed1; 

now 

1  Thus  have  we  rendered  into  Englifh  the  Greek  of  this  fentence  as  it  is  printed.  But  we  are 
much  inclined  to  adopt  the  emendation  y.xi  Tr&vnai  (mv,  propofed  by  Stephens  in  the  margin  of  his 
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now  do  we  affirm,  or  do  we  deny,  that  he  is  at  that  time  in  the  midft  of  two 
contrary  conditions  ? 

Prot.  It  mull  be  affirmed. 

Soc.  Is  he  afflicted  or  delighted  wholly? 

Prot.  By  Jupiter,  he  is  in  a  manner  afflidted  doubly  :  in  his  body,  from 
his  prefent  condition  ;  in  his  foul,  from  a  tedious  expectation,  longing  for 
relief, 

Soc.  How  is  it,  O  Protarchus,  that  you  fuppofe  his  affliction  to  be  doubled  ? 
Is  not  a  man  whofe  flomach  is  empty  fometimes  in  a  ftate  of  hopefulnels, 
with  affurance  of  having  it  filled  ?  and  on  the  contrary,  is  he  not  at  other 
times  in  a  condition  quite  hopelefs  ? 

Prot.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  think  that,  when  he  is  in  hopes  of  being  filled,  he  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  remembrance  of  fulnefs  ?  and  yet  that,  being  empty  at  the 
fame  time,  he  is  in  pain  ? 

Prot.  He  mull;  be  fo. 

Soc.  In  fuch  a  ftate,  therefore,  man  and  other  animals  are  at  the  fame 
time  afflidled  and  delighted. 

Prot.  It  feems  fo  to  be. 

Soc.  But  what  think  you  when  a  man  is  empty,  and  hopelefs  of  obtain¬ 
ing  fulnefs  ?  rauft  he  not,  in  fuch  a  condition,  fuffier  double  pain  ?  with  a 
view  to  which  particular  condition  it  was,  that  juft  now  you  fuppofed  the 
memory  of  paft  delight,  in  all  cafes,  to  double  the  prefent  pain. 

Prot.  Moft  true,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Now  of  this  inquiry  into  thefe  feelings  of  ours  we  fhall  make  this 
ufe. 

Prot.  What  ufe  ? 

Soc.  Shall  we  fay  that  all  thefe  pains  and  pleafures  are  true  ?  or  that  they 
are  all  falfe  ?  or  that  fome  of  them  are  true,  and  others  falfe  ? 

Prot.  How  fhould  pleafures  or  pains,  O  Socrates,  be  falfe  ? 

edition  :  only  changing  ««i  into  ».  If  our  learned  readers  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  think  with 
us,  that  two  different  cafes  are  here  flated  by  Socrates;  in  both  of  which  there  is  a  mixture  of 
anxiety  and  delight,  but  not  a  mixture  of  the  fame  kind ;  then,  inftead  of — be  may  enjoy ,  the 
tranflalion  fhould  be — or  when  he  enjoys ,  8cc. — S. 
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Soc.  How  is  it  then,  O  Protarchus,  that  fears  may  be  either  true  or  faife? 
that  expectations  may  be  true,  or  not  ?  Or,  of  opinions,  how  is  it  that  fome 
are  true,  and  others  faife  ? 

Prot.  Opinions,  I  admit,  may  be  of  either  kind  :  but  I  cannot  grant  you 
this  of  thofe  other  feelings. 

Soc.  How  fay  you?  We  are  in  danger  of  darting  a  difquifition  of  no 
fmall  importance. 

Prot.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  But  whether  it  has  any  relation  to  the  fubjeds  which  have  preceded, 
this,  O  Ion  of  an  illuftrious  father ?  !  ought  to  be  confidered. 

Prot.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  ought. 

Soc.  Tell  me  then  :  for,  as  to  myfelf,  I  am  continually  in  a  date  of  won¬ 
derment  about  thefe  very  difficulties  now  propofed. 

Prot.  What  difficulties  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Faife  pleafures  are  not  true;  nor  true  pleafures  faife2. 

Prot. 

1  We  cannot  conceive  to  what  purpofe  this  compliment  to  Protarchus  is  here  introduced,  un- 
lefs  it  be  by  way  of  a  fimile  ;  to  reprefent  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  matters  before  dif- 
cnfled ;  and,  by  reminding  Protarchus  of  his  illuftrious  birth,  to  lignifv  to  him,— that,  as  he 
ought  not  to  degenerate  from  his  anceftors,  fo  neither  ought  any  new  matters  to  be  brought  upon 
the  carpet,  if,  in  their  weight  and  value,  they  fall  (hort  of  thofe  which  have  preceded.  Perhaps 
alfo  an  intimation  is  thus  given  by  Plato  to  his  readers,  that  one  of  the  fubjedts  of  inquiry  juft 
now  mentioned  by  Socrates,— that  concerning  opinions , — immediately  related  to  that  other  con¬ 
cerning  pleafures,  as  to  their  truth  or  falfehood.  In  the  Greek  of  this  paflage,  it  is  probable  that 
the  printed  reading  keivoo  too  avfyoz  is  erroneous;  and  that  Plato  wrote  xXeitoo  avdpoz",  but  that,  in 
after  ages,  a  reader  of  feme  manufcript  copy  of  this  dialogue,  where  inftead  of  k^eitou  was  written 
n\et vou,  (and  Hefychius  interprets  xteivo;  by  the  more  ufual  terms  evfroio;,  oPo/xxo-toz,)  on  collating  it 
with  another  MS.  copy,  where  he  found  hKeitoo  written,  wrote  too  in  the  margin  of  the  former 
copy,  oppofite  to  the  fyllable  voo,  with  which,  perhaps,  a  new  line  began  ;  that  afterwards  a 
tranfcriber  of  this  copy  received  too  into  the  text  of  his  own  tranfcript,  juft  before  avfyoz,  fuppo- 
fing  it  to  be  a  word  cafually  omitted  in  the  former  copy;  and  that,  laft  of  all,  when  xXeivqo  too 
avdpoz  was  difcovered  to  be  a  folecifm  in  the  Greek  fyntaxis,  kXeivov,  a  word  very  uncommon,  was 
eafily  changed  into  keivou,  and  the  conftrudlion  was  thus  purified. — S. 

2  In  the  Greek  we  read  only, — -^eu^eiz,  al  S°  ooh  ektiv  yiSovm.  All  the  tranflators  of  Plato 

into  other  languages  juftly  luppofe  this  fentence  to  be  imperfedt  in  the  beginning  of  it:  but  in 
their  way  of  fupplying  the  words  omitted,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  queftion  pro¬ 
pofed  before,  without  any  new  additional  matter.  Socrates,  in  fadt,  is  now  entering  on  a  proof 
■ef  -the  diftindtion  between  the  true  pleafures  and  the  faife :  and  we  prefume,  that  he  here  builds 
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Prot.  How  is  it  poffible  they  fhould  ? 

Soc.  Neither  in  a  dream,  then,  nor  awake,  is  it  poffible,  as  you  hold,  not 
even  if  a  man  is  out  of  his  fenfes  through  madnefs,  or  has  loft  the  foundnefs 
of  his  judgment  any  other  way,  is  it  poffible  for  him  ever  to  imagine  that  he 
feels  delight,  when  he  is  by  no  means  fenfibly  delighted  ;  or  to  imagine  that 
he  feels  pain,  when  actually  the  man  feels  none. 

Prot.  All  of  us,  O  Socrates,  conftantly  fuppofe  thefe  fads  to  be  as  you 
have  now  dated  them. 

Soc.  But  is  it  a  right  fuppofition  ?  or  fhould  we  examine  whether  it  is 
right,  or  not  ? 

Prot.  We  ought  to  examine  it,  I  mud  own. 

Soc.  Let  us  then  explain  a  little  more  clearly  what  was  jud  now  faid  con¬ 
cerning  pleafure  and  opinion.  Do  we  not  hold  the  reality  of  our  having  ail 
opinion  ? 

Prot.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  the  reality  of  our  having  pleafure  ? 

Prot.  To  be  fure. 

Soc.  Further  :  it  is  fomething,  that  which  is  the  objed  of  our  opinion. 

Prot.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  And  fomething  alfo  that  is  with  which  whatever  feels  a  pleafure  is 
delighted. 

°  .  O 

Prot.  Mod  certainly. 

Soc.-  In  the  having,  then,  of  an  opinion,  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong 
in  entertaining  that  opinion,  the  reality  of  our  having  it  abides  dill. 

Prot.  How  can  a  man  lofe  an  opinion  whild  he  has  it  ? 

Soc.  In  the  enjoying  alfo  of  any  pleafure,  whether  we  do  right  or  wrong 
to  enjoy  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  reality  of  the  enjoyment  dill  remains. 

Prot.  To  be  fure,  thefe  things  are  fo. 

Soc.  On  what  account  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  ufed  to  call  fome  opinions 
true,  and  others  falfe  ;  yet  to  pleafures  only  we  allow  the  attribute  of  true  ; 

his  proof  on  that  prime  axiom  on  which  is  founded  all  demonftration,  viz.  “  Things  cannot  be 
what  they  are,  and  yet  different  from  what  they  are,  at  the  fame  time.” — In  the  paflage,  there¬ 
fore,  now  before  us,  it  feems  probable  that  the  fentence,  to  be  made  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  it, 
is  to  be  completed  thus, — Am8eis  a!  //.ev  ai  fr’awdeii,  oux  eicnv  bfavai.  The  error  of 

omitting  the  firft  words  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for. — S. 
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notwithdanding  that  pleafure  and  opinion,  both  of  them,  equally  admit 
reality  in  the  having  of  them  ? 

Prot.  This  ought  to  be  confidered. 

Soc.  Is  it  that  falfehood  and  truth  are  incident  to  opinion?  fo  that,  by 
the  fupervening  of  one  or  other  of  thefe,  opinion  becomes  fomething  befide 
what  in  itfelf  it  is  ;  and  every  opinion  is  thus  made  to  have  the  quality  of 
being  either  falfe  or  true.  Do  you  fay  that  this  ought  to  be  confidered  ? 

Prot.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  befide  this :  fuppofing  that  opinions  univerfally  do  admit  of  at¬ 
tributes  and  qualities;  whether  only  pleafure  and  pain  are  what  they  are  in 
themfelves  limply,  and  never  admit  any  quality  to  arife  in  them ;  ought  we 
not  to  fettle  this  point  alfo  by  agreement  between  us  ? 

Prgt.  It  is  evident  that  we  ought. 

Soc.  But  it  is  eafy  enough  to  perceive,  that  thefe  alfo  admit  the  accefiion 
of  fome  qualities.  For  of  plealures  and  pains  we  agreed  awhile  dnce,  that 
fome  are  great,  others  little  ;  and  that  each  fort  admits  of  vehemence  and  of 
intention. 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  if  either  to  any  pleafure,  or  to  any  opinion,  there  be  added  the 
quality  of  evil,  fhali  we  not  affirm  the  opinion  thus  to  become  evil,  and  the 
pleafure  evil  in  the  fame  fanner  ? 

Prot.  Without  doubt,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  what,  if  rectitude,  or  the  oppofite  to  redlitude,  accede  to  any  of 
them,  {hall  we  not  fay,  that  the  opinion  is  right ,  if  redtitude  be  in  it  ?  and 
{hall  we  not  afcribe  the  fame  quality  to  pleafure ,  on  the  fame  fuppofition  ? 

Prot1.  Of  neceffity  we  mud:. 

Soc.  And  if  the  object  of  our  opinion  be  mistaken  by  us,  mud:  we  not  in 
fuch  a  cafe  acknowledge  that  our  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  not  right ;  and  that 
we  are  not  right  ourfelves  in  entertaining  fuch  an  opinion  ? 

Prot.  Certainly  we  mud:. 

Soc.  But  what,  if  we  difcover  ourfelves  to  be  miftaken  in  the  objedt  of 
our  grief  or  of  our  pleafure,  fhali  we  give  to  this  grief,  or  to  this  plea¬ 
fure,  the  epithet  of  right ,  or  good,  or  any  other  which  is  fair  and  ho¬ 
nourable  ? 

Prot.  We  certainly-  cannot,  where  a  miftake  is  in  the  pleafure. 

Soc., 
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Soc.  And  furely  pleafure  is  apt  to  arife  in  us  oftentimes,  accompanied,  not 
with  a  right  opinion,  but  with  an  opinion  which  is  falfe, 

•  Prqt.  Indifputably  fo.  And  the  opinion,  O  Socrates,  then  and  in  that 
cafe,  we  fhould  fay  was  a  falfe  opinion.  But  to  the  pleafure  itfelf  no  man 
would  ever  give  the  appellation  of falfe, 

Soc.  You  are  very  ready,  O  Protarchus,  at  fupporting  the  plea  made  ufe 
of  by  Pleafure  on  this  occafion. 

Phot.  Not  at  all  fo.  I  only  repeat  what  I  have  heard. 

Soc.  Do  we  make  no  difference,  my  friend,  between  fuch  a  pleafure  as 
comes  accompanied  with  right  opinion  or  with  fcience,  and  that  kind  of 
pleafure  which  often  arifes  in  every  one  of  us  at  the  fame  time  with  falfe 
opinion  or  ignorance  1  ? 

Prot.  It  is  probable,  I  own,  that  no  little  difference  is  between  them. 

Soc.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  confideration  of  what  the  difference  is. 

Prot.  Proceed  in  whatever  way  you  think  proper. 

Soc.  I  fhall  take  this  way  then. 

Prot.  What  way? 

Soc.  Some  of  our  opinions  are  falfe,  and  others  of  them  are  true  :  this  is 

agreed. 

Prot.  Tt  is. 

Soc.  Pleafure  and  pain,  as  it  was  juft  now  faid,  oftentimes  attend  on  either 
of  them  indifferently  ;  on  opinions,  I  mean,  either  true  or  falfe. 

Prot.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  from  memory  and  from  fenfe  that  opinion  is  produced  in 
us,  and  that  room  is  given  for  a  diverfity  of  opinions  on  every  fubjeff  ? 

Prot.  Moft  undoubtedly. 

Soc.  I  afk  you,  then,  whether  or  no,  as  to  thefe  things,  we  deem  ourfelves 
to  be  of  neceffity  affe&ed  thus  ? 

Prot.  How  ? 

Soc.  Oftentimes,  when  a  man  looks  at  fomething  which  he  difcovers  at  a 

1  Stephens’s  edition  of  Plato  agrees  with  all  the  prior  editions  in  giving  us  to  read  ama;  in  this 
place:  but  that  learned  printer,  in  his  latter  annotations,  pag.  75,  juftly  obferves,  that  indead  of 
«votas  we  ought  to  read  ayvoia;.  That  emendation  was  made  before  Stephens  by  Cornarius,  in  his 
EclogEe,  pag.  333.  Ignorance  is  here  oppofed  to  knowledge,  as  falfe  opinion  is  oppofed  to  true. 
The  Medicean  manufcript  exhibits  the  right  reading,  as  appears  from  the  Latin  of  Ficinus. — S. 
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great  diftance,  but  does  not  difcern  very  clearly,  will  you  admit  that  he  may 
have  an  inclination  to  judge  of  what  he  fees  ? 

Prot.  I  do  admit  the  cafe. 

Soc.  Upon  this,  would  not  the  man  queftion  himfelf  in  this  manner  ? 

Prot.  In  what  manner  ? 

Soc.  What  is  that  which  appears  as  if  it  was  Handing  under  fome  tree  by 
the  cliff  there  ?  Do  you  not  fuppofe  that  he  would  fpeak  thofe  words  to  him¬ 
felf,  looking  at  fome  fuch  appearances  before  him,  as  I  have  mentioned  ? 

Prot.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Soc.  Hereupon,  might  not  this  man  then,  making  a  conjecture,  fay  to 
himfelf,  by  way  of  anfwer,-— It  is  a  man? 

Prot.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  walking  on,  perhaps  he  might  dilcern  it  to  be  but  the  work  of 
fome  fhepherds,  and  would  fay  again  to  himfelf, — It  is  only  a  ftatue. 

Prot.  Moft  certainly  he  would. 

Soc.  And  if  he  had  any  companion  with  him,  he  would  fpeak  out  aloud 
what  he  had  firft  fpoken  within  himfelf,  and  repeat  the  very  fame  words  to 
his  companion  :  fo  that  what  we  lately  termed  an  opinion  would  thus  become 
a  fpeech. 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  But  if  he  were  alone,  this  very  thing  would  be  a  thought  Hill  within 
him  ;  and  he  might  walk  on,  keeping  the  fame  thought  in  his  mind,  a  con- 
lid  erable  way. 

Prot.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Well  now  :  does  this  matter  appear  to  you  in  the  fame  light  as  it 
does  to  me  ? 

Prot.  How  is  that  ? 

Soc.  The  foul  in  that  cafe  feems  to  me  to  refemble  fome  book. 

Prot.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  The  memory,  coinciding  with  the  fenfes,  together  with  thofe  paffions 
of  the  foul  which  attend  this  memory  and  the  prefent  fenfation,  feem  to  me 
as  if  they  concurred  in  writing  fentences  at  that  time  within  our  fouls.  And 
when  the  fcribe  writes  what  is  true,  true  opinions  and  true  fentences  are  by 
him  produced  within  us  :  but  when  our  fcribe  writes  what  is  falfe,  then  what 
we  thinks  and  what  we  fay  to  ourfelves,  is  contrary  to  the  truth. 
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Prot.  I  heartily  agree  to  your  account  of  this  matter,  and  acknowledge 
thofe  joint  fcribes  within  the  foul. 

Soc.  Acknowledge  alfo  another  workman  within  us,  operating  at  that 
time. 

Prot.  What  is  he  ? 

Soc.  An  engraver,  who  follows  after  the  fcribe  ;  engraving  within  the  foul 
images  of  thofe  thoughts,  fentences,  and  fayings, 

Prot.  How  and  when  is  this  done  ? 

Soc.  It  is,  when  that  which  a  man  thinks  and  fays  to  himfelf,  concerning 
the  objedt  of  his  fight,  or  of  any  other  outward  fenfe,  he  feparates  from  the 
fenfation  which  he  has  of  it ;  and  views  fomehow  within  himfelf  the  image  of 
that  thought,  and  of  that  faying.  Or  is  there  no  fuch  thing  as  this  ever  pro¬ 
duced  within  us  ? 

Prot.  Nothing  is  more  certain. 

Soc.  The  images  of  true  thoughts  and  true  fentences,  are  they  not  true  ? 
and  the  images  of  thofe  which  are  falfe,  are  they  not  themfelves  alfo  falfe  ? 

Prot.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Now  if  we  have  pronounced  thus  far  rightly,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
ccnfideration  of  one  point  further. 

Prot.  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  Whether  all  the  operations  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  are  naturally  per¬ 
formed  within  our  fouls,  regard  only  things  prefent  and  things  paft,  but  not 
things  to  come  ;  or  whether  any  of  them  have  a  reference  to  thefe  alfo. 

Prot.  Difference  of  time  makes  no  difference  in  thefe  matters. 

Soc.  Did  we  not  fay  before,  that  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  foul,  by  her- 
felf,  atife  in  us  prior  to  thofe  pleafures  and  pains  which  affedl  the  body?  fo 
as  that  we  feel  antecedent  joy  and  grief  in  the  profpedt  of  things  to  come 
hereafter. 

Prot.  Very  true, 

Soc.  Thofe  writings,  then,  and  thofe  engravings,  which,  as  we  held  juft 
now,  are  performed  within  us,  do  they  refpedt  the  paft  and  the  prefent  time 
only  ?  and  have  they  no  concernment  with  the  future  ? 

Prot.  About  the  future  very  much  are  they  concerned,  and  chiefly. 

Soc.  In  faying  this,  do  you  mean  that  all  thefe  things  are  expedlations  of 
the  future;  and  that  we  are,  all  of  us,  throughout  life,  full  of  expedlations  ? 

3  x  2  Prot. 
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Phot.  The  very  thing  I  mean. 

Soc.  Now,  then,  fince  we  are  thus  far  agreed,  anfwer  to  this  further 
queftion. 

Prot.  What  is  it  ? 

Soc.  A  man  who  is  juft,  and  pious,  and  entirely  good,  is  he  not  beloved 
by  Divinity  ? 

Prot.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  And  what  of  the  unjuft  and  entirely  bad  man  ?  is  not  the  reverfe  of 
it  true  of  him  ? 

Prot.  How  can  it  be  otherwife  ? 

Soc.  Now  every  man,  as  we  faid  juft  now,  is  full  of  a  multitude  of  ex¬ 
peditions. 

Prot.  True. 

Soc.  Sayings  there  are,  written  within  every  one  of  us,  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  expectations. 

Prot.  There  are. 

Soc.  And  phantalies  alfo,  engraven  in  us.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  man 
often  fees  in  imagination  plenty  of  money  flowing  into  him,  and  by  thofe 
means  many  pleafures  furrounding  him ;  and  views  himfelf,  engraven  within 
himfelf,  as  highly  delighted. 

Prot.  That  often  is  the  cafe. 

Soc.  Of  thefe  engravings,  fhall  we  fay  that  good  men,  becaufe  of  the  di¬ 
vine  favour,  have  generally  thofe  which  are  true  ;  and  bad  men,  generally 
thofe  of  the  contrary  fort  ?  or  fhall  we  deny  it  ? 

Prot.  It  cannot  be  denied. 

Soc.  Bad  men,  then,  have  pleafures  engraven  within  them  alfo  ;  but  thefe 
are  of  the  falfe  fort. 

Prot.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Soc.  Wicked  men,  therefore,  delight  moftly  in  falfe  pleafures  ;  the  good, 
in  pleafures  which  are  true. 

Prot.  It  mu  ft  of  neceffity  be  fo. 

Soc.  According  to  this  account,  there  are,  in  the  fouls  of  men,  fuch  plea¬ 
fures  as  are  falfe  ;  though  in  a  moft  ridiculous  manner  they  imitate,  and 
would  fain  pafs  for,  true  pleafures  :  pains  alfo  there  are  with  the  like  qua¬ 
lities. 


Prot. 
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Prot.  Such  pleafures  and  fuch  pains  there  are. 

Soc.  May  not  a  man  who  indulges  fancy  at  random,  and  embraces  opi¬ 
nions  of  any  kind  whatever,  always  really  1  think  and  believe  fome  things  to 
be,  which  neither  are  nor  ever  were,  and  fometimes  fuch  as  never  will  be  ? 

Prot.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  they  are  the  falfe  femblances  and  feemings  of  thefe  unreal 
things,  which  produce  in  him  thofe  falie  opinions,  and  occalion  him  to  think 
thus  falfely.  Are  they  not  ? 

Prot.  They  are. 

Soc.  Well  then  :  Ihould  we  not  fay  of  the  pains  and  pleafures  felt  by  thofe 
bad  men,  that  their  condition  correfponds  with  the  cafe  of  falfe  opinions  ? 

Prot.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  May  not  a  man  who  courts  and  embraces  pleafure  at  random,  plea- 
fure  in  general,  of  any  kind  whatever,  may  not  fuch  a  man  always  really 
feel  delight  from  things  which  are  not,  and  fometimes  from  things  which 
never  were, — often  too,  and  perhaps  the  moft  frequently,  from  things  which 
will  never  be  ? 

Prot.  This  mud:  of  neceflity  be  granted. 

Soc.  Should  not  the  fame  be  faid  of  fears  and  defires,  and  all  things  of  the 
like  fort,  that  thefe  alfo  are  fometimes  falfe  ? 

Prot.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Well  now  :  can  we  fay  of  opinions,  that  they  are  bad,  or  that  they 
are  good,  any  otherwife  than  as  they  prove  to  be  falfe,  or  prove  to  be  true  1  ? 

Prot.  No  otherwife. 

Soc.  And  I  ihould  think,  that  pleafures  too  we  apprehend  not  to  be  bad  on 
any  other  account,  than  as  they  are  falfe. 

Prot.  Quite  the  contrary,  O  Socrates.  For  hardly  would  any  man  put 
to  the  account  of  falfehood  any  of  the  evils  brought  on  by  pain  and  pleafure  ; 
lince  many  and  great  evils  accede  to  them  from  other  quarters. 

1  In  the  Greek  of  this  fentence,  before  the  word  an,  we  ought  to  read  ovtw?  inftead  of  cwtaij. 
This  appears  from  a  fentence  foon  after,  concerning  a  man  really  delighted,  with  the  thoughts  of 
things  unreal.  Both  the  fentences  refer  to  what  was  faid  before,  where  the  fame  wordig  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  is  here. — S. 

2  It  is  obferved  by  Cornarius,  that  after  the  word  -^euhis,  in  the  Greek  of  this  fentence,  all  the 
printed  editions  omit  the  words  nai  a**9 ei; :  the  fenfe  evidently  demands  them ;  and  they  are  not 
wanting  in  the  Medicean  MS.,  as  appears  from  Ficinus’s  Latin  tranflation, — S. 
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Soc.  Pleafures  which  are  evil,  through  the  evil  they  occafion,  we  (hall 
fpeak  of  by  and  by,  if  we  fhall  continue  to  think  it  requifite :  but  we  are 
now  to  fpeak  of  a  multitude  of  pleafures  felt  by  us,  and  frequently  arifing 
in  us, — pleafures  which  are  falfe  in  yet  another  way.  And  this  other  way 
of  confidering  plcafure  we  (hall  have  occafion,  perhaps,  to  make  ufe  of  in 
forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  feveral  forts  of  it. 

Prot.  By  all  means  let  us  fpeak  of  thefe,  if  any  fuch  pleafures  there  are. 

Soc.  And  there  are  fuch,  O  Protarchus,  in  my  opinion.  But  as  long  as 
this  opinion  lies  by  us  unexamined,  it  is  impoflible  for  it  to  become  certain 
or  inconteftable. 

Prot.  Fairly  faid. 

Soc.  Now,  therefore,  let  us  advance  to  this  other  argument,  like  cham¬ 
pions  to  the  combat. 

Prot.  Come  we  on  then. 

Soc.  We  faid,  if  we  remember,  a  little  while  fince,  that  as  long  as  the 
■wants  of  the  body,  which  are  called  defires  in  us,  remain  unfat  isfied,  the  body 
all  that  time  will  be  affedted  diftindtly,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
foul. 

Prot.  We  remember  that  it  was  fo  held. 

Soc.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  that  within  us,  which  defired,  would  be  the  foul,  de¬ 
firing  to  have  her  body  in  a  Pate  contrary  to  its  prefent  condition  ;  and  that 
which  felt  uneafinefs  or  pain  from  the  condition  it  was  in,  would  be  the  body. 

Prot.  Things  would  be  thus  with  us. 

Soc.  Now  compute  thefe  things  together,  and  confider  the  amount. 

Prot.  Say  what. 

Soc.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  it  comes  out  that  pains  and  pleafures  are  placed  toge¬ 
ther,  each  by  the  other’s  fide ;  and  that  together,  each  by  the  other’s  fide, 
a'rife  in  us  a  feeling  of  emptinefs,  and  a  defire  of  its  contrary,  fulnefs  :  for  fo 
it  has  juft  now  appeared. 

Prot.  It  is  indeed  apparent. 

Soc.  Has  not  this  alfo  been  faid?  and  does  it  not  remain  with  us  a  point 
fettled  between  us  by  agreement  ? 

Prot.  What  ? 

Soc.  That  pain  and  pleafure,  both  of  them,  admit  of  the  more  and  of  the 
lefs  \  and  that  they  both  are  of  the  infinites. 
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Prot.  It  was  fo  faid  and  agreed. 

Soc.  Is  there  not,  then,  fome  way  in  which  we  may  judge  of  pain  and 
pleafure  rightly  r 

Prot.  What  way,  and  how  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  In  judging  of  them,  are  we  not  wont,  in  every  cafe,  readily  to  try 
them  by  thefe  marks, — which  of  them  is  the  greater,  and  which  is  the  lefs,— 
which  of  them  hath  the  nature  of  its  kind  the  mofl, — and  which  is  more  iii- 
tenfe  than  the  other, — in  comparing  either  a  pain  with  a  pleafure,  or  one 
pain  with  another  pain,  or  one  pleafure  with  another  pleafure  ? 

Prot.  Such  comparifons  are  often  made  :  and  from  thefe  comparifons  we 
are  wont  to  form  our  judgment  and  our  choice. 

Soc.  Well  now  :  in  the  cafe  of  magnitudes,  does  not  the  diftance  of  vi- 
fible  objects,  fome  of  which  are  feen  remote,  and  others  near,  render  their 
real  magnitudes  uncertain,  obfcuring  the  truth  of  things,  and  producing  falfe 
opinions?  and  does  not  the  fame  thing  hold  true  with  regard  to  pains  and  plea- 
fures  ?  is  not  the  fame  effe6l  produced  by  the  fame  means  in  this  cafe  alfo  ? 

Prot.  Much  more  feelingly,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  Butin  this  cafe  it  happens  contrary  to  what  was  in  the  cafe  men¬ 
tioned  a  little  before. 

Prot.  What  happens,  fay  you  ? 

Soc.  In  that  cafe,  the  true  and  the  falfe  opinions  entertained  by  us  impart 
to  the  pains  and  pleafures  which  attend  them,  their  own  qualities  of  truth 
and  falfehood. 

Prot.  Very  right. 

Soc.  But,  in  the  cafe  which  lam  now  fpeaking  of,  the  pains  and  pleafures 
being  viewed  afar  off  and  near,  continually  changing  [their  alpefls  with  their 
diftances],  and  being  fet  in  comparifon  together,  [it  happens  that]  the  plea¬ 
fures  [at  hand]  compared  with  the  [remote]  pains,  appear  greater  and  more 
intenfe  [than  they  really  are],  and  [that]  the  pains,  compared  with  the  plea¬ 
fures,  [have  an  appearance]  quite  the  contrary. 

Prot.  Such  appearances  muft  of  neceffity  arife  by  thefe  means. 

Soc.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  pains  and  pleafures  appear  lefs  or  greater 
than  they  really  are,  if  from  the  reality  you  feparate  this  appearance  of  what 
neither  of  them  is,  and  take  it  by  itfelf  thus  feparated,  you  will  not  fay  that 
1  it 
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it  is  a  right  appearance  ;  nor  will  you  venture  to  afiert,  that  this  additional 
part  of  pain  and  pleafure  is  right  and  true. 

Prot.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  After  thefe  difcoveries,  let  us  look  if  we  can  meet  with  pleafures  and 
pains  ftill  falfer,  and  more  remote  from  truth,  than  thofe  already  mentioned, 
which  are  not  only  in  appearance  what  they  are  called,  but  are  felt  alfo  by 
the  foul. 

Prot.  What  pleafures  and  pains  do  you  fpeak  of? 

Soc.  We  have  more  than  once  faid,  that  when  the  frame  of  any  animal  is 
on  its  way  to  dilfolution,  through  mixtures  and  feparations,  repletions  and 
evacuations,  the  increafe  of  fome,  and  the  diminution  of  other  parts  of  it, 
that  in  fuch  a  condition  of  its  body,  pains,  aches,  and  oppreffions,  with  many 
other  uneafy  feelings,  to  which  are  given  various  names,  are  wont  to  arife 
in  us. 

Prot.  True:  this  obfervation  has  been  again  and  again  repeated. 

Soc.  And  that,  when  all  things  in  our  bodily  frame  return  to  their  na¬ 
tural  and  found  Hate,  together  with  this  recovery,  we  receive  fome  pleafure 
from  within  ourfelves. 

Prot.  Right. 

Soc.  But  how  is  it  when  none  of  thele  changes  are  operating  in  our 
bodies  ? 

Prot.  At  what  times,  O  Socrates,  may  this  be  ? 

Soc.  The  queftion,  O  Protarchus,  which  you  have  now  put  to  me  is  no¬ 
thing  to  the  purpofe. 

Prot.  Why  not  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  will  not  hinder  me  from  putting  again  my  queftion  to  you. 

Prot.  Repeat  it  then. 

Soc.  1  fhall  put  it  thus :  If  at  any  time  none  of  thofe  things  were  paffing 
within  us,  what  condition  fhould  we  of  neceffity  be  in,  as  to  pleafure  and  pain, 
at  fuch  a  time  ? 

Prot.  When  no  motion  was  in  the  body  either  way,  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Exa&ly  fo. 

Prot.  It  is  plain,  O  Socrates,  that  we  fhould  feel  neither  any  pleafure 
nor  any  pain  at  fuch  a  time. 
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Soc.  Perfedlly  well  anfwered.  But  now  in  your  queftion  I  fuppofe  you 
meant  this, — that  fome  or  other  of  thofe  things  were  of  neceftity  palling 
within  us  continually  at  all  times ;  agreeably  to  this  faying  of  the  wife,— 
“  that  all  things  are  in  perpetual  flow,  going  upward  and  downward.” 

Prot.  So  they  tell  us :  and  this  faying  of  theirs  is,  methinks,  worthy  of 
regard. 

Soc.  Undoubtedly  it  is  :  for  it  is  faid  by  men  who  are  worthy,  themfelves, 
to  be  regarded.  But  this  fubjedl,  which  we  have  thus  lighted  on,  I  would 
willingly  decline.  Now  I  have  it  in  my  thoughts  to  avoid  it  this  way  ;  but 
you  muft  accompany  me. 

Prot.  What  way  ? 

Soc.  Be  it  fo,  then,  let  us  fay  to  thefe  wife  men  :  but  you,  Protarchus, 
anfwer  me  to  this  queftion :  Do  animals  feel  all  the  alterations  which  they 
continually  undergo  ?  or,  whilft  we  are  growing,  or  fuffering  in  any  part  of 
our  bodies  any  other  change,  are  we  fenfible  of  thefe  internal  motions  ?  Is  not 
quite  the  contrary  true  ?  for  almoft  every  thing  of  this  kind  pafflng  within 
us  pafles  without  our  knowledge. 

Prot.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  It  was,  therefore,  not  right  in  us  to  fay,  as  we  did  juft  now,  that  all 
the  alterations  which  happen  to  our  bodies,  and  all  the  motions  within  them, 
produce  either  pains  or  pleafures. 

Prot.  Certainly  not  right. 

Soc.  And  it  would  be  better,  and  lefs  liable  to  cenfure,  to  lay  down  this 
pofition. 

Prot.  What  pofttion  ? 

Soc.  That  great  changes  within  give  us  pains  and  pleafures ;  but  that 
fuch  as  are  inconfiderable,  or  only  moderate,  produce  neither  pleafures  nor 
pains. 

Prot.  This  is  more  juftly  faid  than  the  other  fentence,  indeed,  Socrates. 

Soc.  If,  then,  thefe  things  are  fo,  we  meet  with  the  life  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  recurring  to  us  here  again. 

Prot.  What  life? 

Soc.  That  which  is  exempt  from  all  fenfations,  both  of  pain  and  pleafure. 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Hence,  we  find  there  are  three  kinds  of  life  propofed  to  our  confider- 
vol.  iv.  3  y  ation  : 
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ation  :  one  of  them  full  of  pleafure,  another  full  of  pain  ;  the  third  neutral, 
and  free  from  both.  Or  how  otherwife  would  you  determine  upon  thefe 
points  ? 

Prot.  No  otherwife  I,  for  my  part :  for  three  different  kinds  of  life  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  in  what  has  been  faid. 

Soc.  To  have  no  pain,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  fame  thing  as  to  have 
pleafure. 

Prot.  Certainly  it  cannot. 

Soc.  But  whenever  you  hear  a  man  fay,  that  it  is  the  moft  pleafurable 
of  all  things  to  live  all  one’s  life  free  from  pain,  what  do  you  take  to  be  his 
thought  and  meaning  ? 

Prot.  He  means  and  thinks,  as  I  take  it,  that  it  is  a  pleafure  not  to  have 
any  pain. 

Soc.  Well  now  :  let  there  be  any  three  things  whatever:  to  inftance  in 
things  of  honourable  name,  let  us  fuppofe  one  of  them  to  be  gold,  another 
to  be  filver,  and  the  third  to  be  neither  gold  nor  filver. 

Prot.  We  (hall  fuppofe  fo. 

Soc.  That  which  is  neither,  is  it  poffible  for  it  any  way  to  become  either 
gold  or  filver  ? 

Prot.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  The  middle  life,  therefore,  if  it  were  faid  to  be  pleafurable,  or  if  it 
were  faid  to  be  painful,  would  not  be  fpoken  of  in  either  way,  rightly 
and  agreeably  to  the  true  nature  of  things  ;  nor  would  any  perfon  who  en¬ 
tertains  either  of  thofe  opinions  concerning  it  think  rightly. 

Prot.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  yet,  my  friend,  we  find  that  there  are  perfons  who  adlually  fpeak 
and  think  thus  amifs. 

Prot.  It  is  very  evident. 

Soc.  Do  thefe  perfons  really  feel  pleafure  1  whenever  they  are  free  from 
pain  ? 

1  We  have  ventured  to  fuppofe  an  error  in  the  Greek  of  this  paffage  ;  and  that  we  ought  to 
read  xaipwir iv  ctmi,  inftead  of  the  printed  words — xaip£iv  otovrai.  For,  without  fuch  an  alteration, 
Socrates  in  his  next  fentence  (where  thefe  very  words — xa‘Peiv  oiovrai — appear  again,  and  where 
they  are  very  proper)  is  guilty  of  mere  tautology ;  and  his  argumentation  proceeds  not  the  lead; 
ftep,  but  halts  during  that  whole  fentence. — S. 
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Prot.  So  they  fay. 

Soc.  They  mull:  imagine,  then,  that  they  are  pleafed ;  for  otherwife  they 
would  not  fay  fo. 

Prot.  They  do,  it  feems,  imagine  it. 

Soc.  They  have  a  wrong  opinion  then  of  pleafure ;  if  it  be  true  that 
pleafure,  and  freedom  from  pain,  have  each  a  diftinCt  nature,  different  from 
that  of  the  other. 

Prot.  Different,  indeed,  we  have  concluded  them  to  be. 

Soc.  And  are  we  willing  to  abide  by  our  late  conclufion,  that  the  fubje&s 
Dill  under  examination  are  three  diftinft  things  ?  or  do  we  choofe  to  fay  that 
they  are  only  two  ?  Do  we  now  fay  that  pain  is  man’s  evil,  and  that  deli¬ 
verance  from  pain  is  man’s  good,  and  is  that  to  which  is  given  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  pleafure  ? 

Prot.  How  come  we,  O  Socrates,  to  propofe  this  point  to  be  reconfi- 
dered  by  us  now  ?  for  I  do  not  apprehend  your  drift. 

Soc.  In  fa6t,  O  Protarchus,  you  do  not  apprehend  who  are  the  direct  ene¬ 
mies  to  Philebus. 

Prot.  To  whom  do  you  give  that  character  ? 

Soc.  To  perfons  who  are  faid  to  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  nature : 
thefe  perfons  fay  that  pleafures  have  no  reality  at  all. 

Prot.  What  do  they  mean  ? 

Soc.  They  fay  that  all  thofe  things  which  Philebus  and  his  party  call 
pleafures  are  but  deliverances  from  pain. 

Prot.  Is  it  your  advice,  then,  O  Socrates,  that  we  fhould  hearken  to 
thefe  perfons  ?  or  how  otherwife  ? 

Soc.  Not  fo  :  but  to  confider  them  as  a  kind  of  diviners,  who  divine  not 
according  to  any  rules  of  art ;  but,  from  the  aufterity  of  a  certain  genius  in 
them  not  ignoble,  have  conceived  an  averlion  to  the  power  of  Pleafure,  and 
deem  nothing  in  her  to  be  folid  ;  but  all  her  attractive  charms  to  be  mere 
illufions,  and  not  [true]  pleafure.  It  is  thus  that  we  fhould  regard  thefe 
perfons,  efpecially  if  we  confider  their  other  harfh  maxims.  You  fhall  in 
the  next  place  hear  what  pleafures  feem  to  me  to  be  true  pleafures  :  fo  that, 
from  both  the  accounts  compared  together,  we  may  find  out  the  nature  of 
Pleafure,  and  form  our  judgment  of  her  comparative  value. 

Prot.  Rightly  faid. 
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Soc.  Let  us  then  follow  after  them,  as  our  allies,  wherever  their  aufterity 
fhall  lead  us.  For  I  fuppofe  they  would  begin  their  argument  with  fome  ge¬ 
neral  principle,  and  propound  to  us  fome  fuch  queftion  as  this, — whether,  if 
we  had  a  mind  to  know  the  nature  of  any  particular  quality  of  things,  for 
inftance,  the  nature  of  the  hard,  whether  or  no  we  fhould  not  comprehend 
it  better  by  examining  the  hardeft  things,  than  we  fhould  by  fcrutinizing  a 
various  multitude  of  the  lefs  hard.  Now,  Protarchus,  you  muft  make  an 
anfwer  to  thefe  auftere  perfons,  as  if  you  were  making  it  to  me. 

Prot.  By  all  means  :  and  I  make  this  anfwer  to  them, — that  to  examine 
fuch  bodies  as  exceed  all  others  in  hardnefs  is  the  better  way. 

Soc.  In  like  manner,  then,  if  we  had  a  mind  to  know  the  nature  of  plea- 
fure  in  general,  we  are  not  to  confider  the  multitude  of  little  or  mean  plea¬ 
fures,  but  thofe  only  which  are  called  extreme  and  exquifite. 

Prot.  Every  man  would  grant  you  the  truth  of  this  your  prefent  argument. 

Soc.  The  pleafures  which  are  always  within  our  reach,  thofe  which  we 
often  call  the  greateff,  do  they  not  belong  to  the  body  ? 

Prot.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Soc.  Are  the  [bodily]  pleafures  which  are  produced  in  thofe  perfons  who 
labour  under  difeafes,  greater  than  the  pleafures  [of  the  lame  kind]  felt  by 
thofe  who  are  in  health  ?  Now  let  us  take  care  not  to  err,  by  making  too 
precipitate  an  anfwer. 

Prot.  What  danger  is  there  of  erring  ? 

Soc.  Perhaps  we  might  pronounce  in  favour  of  thofe  who  are  in  health. 

Prot.  Probably  we  fhould. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  are  not  thofe  pleafures  the  mod:  exceffive  which  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  flrongefl:  defires  ? 

Prot.  This  cannot  be  denied. 

Soc.  The  afHidled  with  fevers,  or  with  difeafes  of  kin  to  fevers,  are  they 
not  more  thirUy  than  other  perfons  ?  do  they  not  more  (hake  with  cold  ? 
and  fuffer  they  not  in  a  greater  degree  other  evils  which  the  body  is  fubjedl 
to?  Do  they  not  feel  their  wants  more  preffing?  and  feel  they  not  greater 
pleafures  when  they  have  thofe  wants  fupplied  1  ?  Or  fhall  we  deny  all  this 
to  be  true  ? 

1  In  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  we  here  read  otnoi Ttopou/Mvuv'  but  certainly  we  ought  to  read 
a’JO'ntopQvu.zvou — S.  ^ 
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Prot.  Your  reprefentalion  of  thofe  cafes  clearly  is  right. 

Soc.  Well  then  :  fhould  we  not  be  clearly  right  in  faying,  that  whoever 
would  know  what  pleafures  are  the  greateft  mud  not  go  to  the  healthy,  but 
to  the  fick,  to  look  for  them  ?  Be  careful  now  not  to  imagine  the  meaning 
of  my  queftion  to  be  this, — whether  the  fick  enjoy  pleafures  more,  in  num¬ 
ber,  than  the  healthy :  but  confider  me  as  inquiring  into  high  degrees  of 
pleafure  ;  and  by  what  means,  and  in  what  fubjects,  the  vehemence  or  ex¬ 
treme  of  it  always  is  produced.  For  we  are  to  find  out,  we  fay,  what  the 
nature  is  of  pleafure,  and  what  thofe  perfons  mean  by  pleafure  who  pretend 
that  no  fuch  thing  as  pleafure  has  any  being  at  all. 

Prot.  Tolerably  well  do  I  apprehend  your  argument. 

Soc.  And  poffibly,  O  Protarchus,  you  will  equally  well  Ihow  the  truth  of 
it.  For,  tell  me  ;  in  a  life  of  boundlefs  luxury  fee  you  not  greater  pleafures 
(I  do  not  mean  more  in  number,  but  more  intenfe  and  vehement,)  than  thofe 
in  the  life  of  temperance  ?  Give  your  mind  to  the  queftion  firlf,  and  then 
anfwer. 

Prot.  I  apprehend  what  you  fay  :  and  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  plea¬ 
fures  enjoyed  in  a  luxurious  life  I  eafily  difcern.  For  fober  and  temperate 
perfons  are  on  all  occafions  under  the  reftraint  of  that  maxim,  now  become  a 
proverb,  which  advifes  them  to  avoid  the  too  much  of  any  thing  ;  to  which 
advice  they  are  obedient.  But  an  excefs  of  pleafure,  even  to  madnels,  pof- 
feffing  the  fouls  of  the  unwife  and  intemperate,  as  it  makes  them  frantic,  it 
makes  them  confpicuous,  and  famed  for  being  men  of  pleafure. 

Soc.  Well  faid.  If  this,  then,  be  the  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  the  greateft 
pleafures,  as  well  as  the  greateft  pains,  are  produced  in  a  morbid  and  vicious 
difpofition  of  the  foul  or  of  the  body  ;  and  not  when  they  are  in  their  found 
and  right  ftate. 

Prot.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  Ought  we  not  then  to  inftance  in  fome  of  thefe  pleafures,  and  to  con- 
fider  what  circumftances  attend  them  on  account  of  which  it  is  that  they 
are  ftyled  the  greateft  ? 

Prot.  That  muft  be  done. 

Soc.  Coniider  now  what  circumftance  attends  the  pleafjres  which  are 
produced  in  certain  maladies. 

Prot.  In  what  maladies  ? 

7  Soc. 
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Soc.  In  thole  of  the  bafe  or  indecent  kind  ; — pleafures,  to  which  the  per- 
fons  whom  we  termed  auftere  have  an  utter  averfion. 

Prot.  What  pleafures  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Thofe  which  are  felt  in  curing  the  itch,  for  inllance,  by  fridlion  ;  and 
in  other  maladies  of  like  kind,  fuch  as  need  no  other  medicine. 

Now  the  fenfation  thence  ariling  in  us,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  what 
fhall  we  fay  of  it  ?  Pleafure  is  it  ?  or  lhall  we  term  it  pain  ? 

Prot.  A  mixt  fort  of  fenfation,  O  Socrates,  feems  to  arife  from  this  ma¬ 
lady,  partaking  of  both  pain  and  pleafure. 

Soc.  It  was  not,  however,  for  the  fake  of  Philebus  that  I  brought  this  laft 
fubjeft  into  our  difcourfe  :  it  w'as  becaufe  we  fhould  never  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  point  now  before  us,  unlefs  we  had  taken  a  view  of  thefe  mixt  plea¬ 
fures,  and  of  others  alfo  which  depend  on  thefe.  Let  us  proceed,  therefore, 
to  conlider  fuch  as  have  an  affinity  with  them. 

Prot.  Such,  do  you  mean,  as  partake  of  pleafure  and  pain  by  means  of 
their  commixture  ? 

Soc.  That  is  my  very  meaning.  Of  thefe  mixt  feelings,  then,  fome  be¬ 
long  to  the  body;  and  in  the  body  are  thefe  generated.  Others  are  of  the 
foul ;  and  thefe  have  in  the  foul  their  relidence.  We  fhall  find  alfo  plea¬ 
fures  mingled  with  pains,  where  the  foul  and  the  body  have,  each  of  them, 
a  fhare.  Now  thefe  mixtures  [though  compofed  of  contraries]  are,  in  fome 
cafes,  termed  only  pleafures  ;  in  other  cafes,  only  pains. 

Prot.  Exprefs  yourfelf  more  fully. 

Soc.  When  a  man,  whether  in  a  found  or  in  a  decaying  fate  of  his  body, 
feels  two  contrary  fenfations  at  the  lame  time;  as  when,  chilled  with  cold, 
he  is  warming  himfelf;  or  fometimes,  when  overheated,  he  is  cooling  him- 
felf ;  with  a  view,  I  fuppofe,  to  his  enjoying  one  of  thole  fenfations,  and 
to  his  deliverance  from  the  other:  in  fuch  cafes,  what  is  called  the  bitter- 
fweet,  through  the  difficulty  met  with  in  driving  away  the  bitter  part,  caufeth 
a  ftruggle  within,  and  a  fierce  meeting  together  of  oppofite  qualities  and  fen¬ 
fations. 

Prot.  It  is  perfectly  true,  what  you  have  now  faid. 

Soc.  Are  not  fome  of  thefe  mixt  fenfations  compofed  of  pain  and  plea¬ 
fure  in  equal  proportion?  and  in  others  is  not  one  of  them  predominant? 

Prot.  Without  doubt. 
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Soc.  Among  thofe,  then,  in  which  there  is  an  overplus  of  pain,  I  rec¬ 
kon  that  of  the  malady  termed  the  itch,  and  all  other  pruriencies  and  itcli- 
ings,  when  nothing  more  than  a  flight  fri&ion  or  motion  is  applied  to  them, 
fuch  as  only  difli pates  what  humours  are  at  the  furface,  but  reaches  not  the 
fermentation  and  turgefcence  of  thofe  humours  which  lie  deep  within.  In 
this  condition,  the  difeafed  often  apply  heat  to  the  parts  which  pain  them, 
and  then  the  oppofite  extreme,  through  impatience,  and  uncertainty  which 
way  to  take.  Thus  they  excite  inexpreftible  pleafures  firft,  and  then  the 
contrary,  in  the  interior  parts,  compared  with  the  pains  felt  in  the  exterior, 
which  yet  are  mixed  with  pleafures,  according  as  the  humours  are  driven 
outwardly  or  inwardly.  For  by  violently  difperfing  the  morbific  matter 
where  it  is  colledied,  and  by  compelling  it  together  from  places  where  it 
lies  difperfed,  pleafures  and  pains  are  at  once  excited,  and  arife  by  each 
other’s  fide. 

Prot.  Moft  true. 

Soc.  Now  wherever,  in  any  cafe  of  this  kind,  a  greater  quantity  of  plea- 
fure  is  mingled,  the  fmaller  quantity  of  pain  creates  but  a  flight  uneafinefs, 
no  more  than  what  ferves  to  tickle  :  whilft,  on  the  other  hand1,  the  great 
excefs  of  pleafure  fpread  throughout  convulfeth  the  whole  frame,  and  fome- 
times  caufeth  involuntary  motions  ;  operating  alfo  every  change  of  colour  in 
the  countenance,  every  variety  of  pofture  in  the  limbs,  and  every  different 
degree  of  refpiration; — and  within  the  foul  it  energizes  in  tranfports,  uttered 
madly  in  exclamations. 

Prot.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Further :  a  man  in  fuch  a  condition,  O  my  friend  !  is  apt  to  fay  of 
himfelf,  and  others  are  apt  to  fay  of  him,  that  he  is  dying,  as  it  were,  through 
excefs  of  pleafure.  From  this  time  for  ever  after  he  is  wholly  intent 
on  purfuing  the  like  pleafures  ;  and  the  more  fo,  the  more  he  happens  to  be 
intemperate,  and  lels  under  the  government  of  prudence.  Thus  he  calls 
thefe  pleafures  the  greateft,  and  accounts  him  the  happieft  of  men  who 
fpends  his  whole  time,  as  far  as  poffible,  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

Prot.  You  have  defcribed  all  this,  O  Socrates,  juft  as  it  happens  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  according  to  their  own  fenfe  and  opinion. 

Soc.  But  all  this,  O  Protarchus,  relates  only  to  fuch  pleafures  mixed  with 

1  In  the  Greek,  as  it  is  printed,  we  read  to  kutvs  v^ovtis :  but  we  Ihould  choofe  to  read 
to  S'  au  tks  n. — S. 
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pains  as  arife  folely  in  the  body,  in  its  fuperficial  parts  and  interior  parts  al¬ 
ternately.  And  as  to  thofe  feelings  of  the  foul  which  meet  with  a  contrary 
condition  of  the  body,  when  pleafure  in  the  one  is  mixed  with  pain  in  the 
other,  fo  as  that  both  are  ingredients  in  one  compoftion,  we  fpake  of  thofe 
before  ;  fuch  as  a  defire  of  fulnefs,  under  a  fenfe  of  emptinefs  in  the  body  ; 
when  hope  adminifters  delight,  while  the  emptinefs  gives  a  pain.  We  did 
not,  indeed,  confider  them  at  that  time  as  evidences  of  the  prefent  point ; 
but  we  now  fay,  that  in  all  thofe  cafes  (and  the  number  of  them  is  infinite) 
where  the  condition  of  the  foul  is  different  from  that  of  the  body,  a  mixture 
of  pain  and  pleafure  happens  to  be  produced. 

Prot.  You  are,  I  believe,  perfedfly  in  the  right. 

Soc.  Among  the  mixtures  of  pain  and  pleafure,  there  is  a  third  kind  re¬ 
maining,  yet  unmentioned. 

Prot.  What  kind  is  that  ? 

Soc.  That  where  fuch  pleafures  and  pains  as  we  faid  arife  frequently  in 
the  foul,  herfelf  by  herfelf,  are  mixed  together. 

Prot.  In  what  cafes,  fay  we,  are  thefe  mixtures  found  ? 

Soc.  Anger,  fear,  and  defire,  and  lamentation,  love,  emulation,  and  envy, 
and  all  other  fuch  paffions  of  the  foul  herfelf,  do  you  not  fuppofe  them  to 
give  pain  and  uneafinefs  to  the  foul  ? 

Prot.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  fhall  we  not  find  thefe  very  paffions  fraught  with  wondrous 
pleafures?  In  the  paffions  of  refentment  and  anger,  do  we  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  what  the  poet  fays1, — that 

- though  refentment  raife 

Choler,  like  fmoke,  in  even  the  prudent  bread; 

The  lufcious  honey  from  its  waxen  feat 
Diftills  not  half  fuch  fweetnefs. 

And  do  we  not  remember,  in  lamentations  and  defires,  the  pleafures  we  have 
felt  mingled  with  the  pains  which  thofe  paffions  produce  ? 

Prot.  It  is  true  :  our  paffions  do  affeft  us  in  the  manner  you  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  no  otherwife. 

Soc.  And  have  you  not  obferved,  at  tragic  fpeclacles  prefented  on  the  ftage, 
with  how  much  pleafure  the  fpedators  fhed  tears  ? 

1  Homer,  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  his  Iliad,  ver.  108,  8cc. 
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Prot.  I  certainly  have. 

Soc.  But  have  you  attended  to  the  dilpofition  of  your  foul  at  the  adling 
of  a  comedy  ?  Do  you  know  that  there  alfo  we  feel  pain  mixed  with  plea- 
fur  e  ? 

Prot.  I  do  not  perfedlly  well  comprehend  that. 

Soc.  It  is  not  perfectly  eafy,  O  Protarchus,  at  fuch  a  time,  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  mixed  pafiions  poflefs  the  foul  in  every  cafe  of  that  kind. 

Prot.  Not  at  all  eafy,  I  believe. 

Soc.  However,  let  us  confider  what  our  feelings  are  at  that  time  ;  and 
the  more  attentively,  on  account  of  their  obfcurity  ;  that  we  may  be  able  to 
difcover  with  the  greater  eafe  what  mixture  there  is  of  pain  and  pleafure  in 
other  cafes. 

Prot.  Say  on,  then. 

Soc.  The  paffion  known  by  the  name  of  envy,  will  you  fet  it  down  for 
a  fort  of  pain  in  the  foul,  or  how  ? 

Prot.  Even  fo. 

Soc.  And  yet  the  man  who  envies  another  will  plainly  appear  to  be  de- 

lio-hted  with  the  evils  which  befall  him. 

o 

Prot.  Clearly  fo. 

Soc.  Now  ignorance  is  an  evil ;  and  fo  is  what  we  term  want  of  lenfe. 

O 

Prot.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  From  thefe  premifes  you  may  perceive  what  is  the  nature  of  ridicule 
and  the  ridiculous. 

Prot.  You  muft  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Soc.  Every  particular  vice  takes  its  name  from  fome  particular  bad  habit 
in  the  foul.  But  total  vicioufnefs,  _the  habit  of  wickednefs  in  all  refpedts, 
is  the  diredt  contrary  of  that  habit  which  the  Delphic  infcription  advileth  us 
to  acquire. 

Prot.  That  of  knowing  one’s  felf  do  you  mean,  O  Socrates? 

Soc.  I  do.  And  the  contrary  to  this  advice  of  the  oracle  would  be, — 
not  to  know  one’s  felf  in  any  reipedt  at  all. 

Prot.  Certainly  it  would. 

Soc.  Try  now  to  divide  this  ignorance  of  ourfelves  into  three  kinds. 

Prot.  How,  fay  you,  fhould  this  be  done  ?  for  1  am  not  able  to  do  it. 

Soc.  Do  you  fay  that  I  fhould  make  this  divifion  in  your  Bead  ? 
vol.  iv.  3  z 
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Prot.  I  not  only  fay  it,  but  defire  you  fo  to  do. 

Soc.  Well  then  :  whoever  is  ignorant  of  himfelf,  muft  he  not  be  thus 
ignorant,  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  refpefts  ? 

Prot.  What  three  ? 

Soc.  Firft,  with  refpeft  to  external  poffeffions,  in  imagining  himfelf 
wealthier  than  he  really  is. 

Prot.  Many  perfons  there  are  who  labour  under  this  fort  of  ignorance. 

Soc.  Yet  more  numerous  are  they,  in  the  next  place,  who  imagine  them- 
felves  handfomer  in  their  perfons,  nobler  in  their  air,  or  graced  with  fome 
other  corporeal  advantage  in  a  higher  degree  than  adlually  they  are. 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  But  the  number  is  by  far  the  greateft,  I  prefume,  of  fuch  as  are  mif- 
taken  in  themfelves,  with  refpedt  to  the  third  kind  of  excellence,  that  which 
belongs  to  the  foul,  by  fancying  themfelves  poffeffed  of  more  virtue  than  in 
truth  they  have. 

Prot.  Nothing  is  more  certain. 

Soc.  Among  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  the  foul,  is  not  wifdom  that 
to  which  the  generality  of  mankind  lay  claim  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs, 
and  in  regard  to  which  they  are  full  of  contention,  opinionativenefs,  and 
falfe  notions  ? 

Prot.  Evidently  fo. 

Soc.  Now  the  man  who  fhould  fay  that  ignorance  and  error,  in  any  of 
thefe  refpedts,  were  evils,  would  fay  what  is  true. 

Prot.  Very  right. 

Soc.  But  we  are  to  make  ftill  another  divifi on  of  this  ignorance  of  a  man’s 
felf,  O  Protarchus,  if  we  would  difcover  the  odd  mixture  of  pain  and  plea- 
fure  in  that  mirthful  envy  which  is  excited  by  comedy, — a  diviiion  into  two 
lorts. 

Prot.  Into  what  two  forts  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  To  thofe  perfons  who  foolifhly  entertain  any  fuch  falfe  opinion  of 
themfelves  it  neceffarily  happens,  as  it  does  to  all  men  in  general,  that 
ftrength  and  power  attend  on  fome  ;  while  the  fate  of  others  is  quite  the 
contrary. 

Prot.  It  muft  be  fo. 

Soc.  According  to  this  difference  then  between  them,  diftinguifh  thofe 
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ignorant  perfons  into  two  forts.  And  all  thofe  whofe  felf-ignorance  is  at¬ 
tended  with  weaknefs,  and  with  a  want  of  power  to  be  revenged  on  fuch  as 
laugh  at  them,  you  may  juftly  fay  that  they  are  open  to  ridicule,  and  may 
call  their  chara&ers  properly  ridiculous.  But  as  to  the  others,  who  have 
power  to  take  their  revenge,  if  you  fhould  fay  that  thefe  are  to  be  dreaded, 
as  being  powerful  and  holdile,  you  would  give  a  very  right  account  of  them. 
For  fuch  ignorance,  armed  with  power,  is  powerful  to  do  mifchief ;  and  not 
only  itfelf  is  hoftile  and  hurtful  to  all  perfons  within  its  reach,  but  fo  like- 
wife  are  all  its  images  and  reprefentatives.  But  felf-ignorance,  without 
Brength  and  power,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  things  which  are  ridiculous, 
and  is  a  proper  objeft  of  ridicule. 

Prot.  There  is  much  of  truth  in  what  you  fay.  But  I  do  not  as  yet  per¬ 
ceive  clearly  what  mixture  there  is  of  pain  and  pleafure  in  our  feelings  on 
fuch  occalions. 

Soc.  You  are,  in  the  firft  place,  to  apprehend  the  force  of  envy  in  thefe 
cafes. 

Prot.  Show  it  me  then. 

Soc.  Is  not  forrow,  on  fome  occalions,  felt  unjuftly  ?  and  is  it  not  the 
fame  cale  with  joy  and  pleafure  ? 

Prot.  No  doubt  can  be  made  of  it. 

Soc.  There  is  neither  injuftice,  nor  envy,  in  rejoicing  at  the  evils  which 
befall  our  enemies. 

Prot.  Certainly  there  is  not. 

Soc.  But  if  at  any  time,  when  we  fee  an  evil  happening  to  our  friends, 
we  feel  no  forrow, — if,  on  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  at  it, — are  we  not  guilty 
of  injuftice  ? 

Prot.  Without  difpute. 

Soc.  Did  we  not  fay  that  it  was  an  evil  to  any  perfon  to  be  ignorant  of 
himlelf  ? 

Prot.  We  did,  and  juftly  too. 

Soc.  If  there  be  in  any  of  our  friends  a  falfe  conceit  of  their  own  wif- 
dom,  or  of  their  own  beauty,  or  of  whatever  elfe  we  mentioned,  when  we 
divided  ignorance  of  one’s  felf  into  three  kinds,  is  not  this  conceit  an  object  of 
ridicule,  where  it  is  attended  with  impotence  and  weaknefs  ;  but  an  object 
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of  hatred,  if  power  and  ftrength1  are  joined  with  it  ?  or  do  we  deny,  what  I 
juft  now  faid,  that  the  having  of  fuch  a  falfe  opinion,  if  it  be  not  hurtful  to 
others,  is  an  object  of  ridicule  ? 

Phot.  You  laid  what  is  entirely  true. 

Soc.  And  do  we  not  acknowledge  this  falfe  conceit  to  be  an  evil,  as  bein^ 
built  on  ignorance  ? 

Phot.  Mold  heartily. 

Soc.  Whether  do  we  feel  delight  or  forrow  when  we  laugh  at  it  ? 

Prot.  It  is  plain  that  we  feel  delight. 

Soc.  Did  we  not  fay,  that  whenever  we  feel  delight  from  the  evils  which 
happen  to  our  friends,  it  is  envy  which  operates  in  us  that  unjuft  delight  ? 

Prot.  It  muft  be  envy. 

Soc.  Our  reafoning  then  flows,  that  when  we  laugh  at  what  is  ridiculous 
in  a  friend,  mixing  thus  delight  with  envy,  we  mix  together  pleafure  and  pain. 
For  we  acknowledged  long  ago  that  envy  gives  uneafinefs  and  pain  to  the 
foul  ;  and  we  have  admitted,  that  laughing  yields  delight.  Now  in  thefe 
cafes  they  arife,  both  of  them,  at  the  fame  time. 

Prot.  True. 

Soc.  We  fee,  then,  from  the  conclufion  of  our  argument,  that  in  mournful 
fpedlacles,  and  no  lefs  in  comedies,  not  only  as  they  are  adted  on  the  ftage, 
but  as  they  are  prefented  to  us  alfo  in  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  real  life, 
and  in  a  thoufand  intermediate  occurrences,  pains  and  pleafures  are  blended 
together. 

Prot.  It  would  be  impoffible,  O  Socrates,  for  a  man  not  to  acknowledge 
this,  were  he  ever  fo  zealous  an  advocate  for  the  oppofite  fide. 

Soc.  When  we  entered  on  the  prefent  fubjedl,  we  propofed  to  confider 
anger,  defire  and  grief,  fear  and  love,  jealoufy  and  envy,  and  fuch  other 
paflions  of  the  foul  ;  promifing  ourfelves  to  find  in  them  thofe  mixed  feelings 
which  again  and  again  we  had  been  fpeaking  of :  did  we  not  ? 

Prot.  We  did. 

Soc.  Do  we  perceive  that  we  have  difpatched  already  all  which  relates  to 
grief,  and  envy,  and  anger  ? 

1  It  is  hoped  that  no  future  editor  of  Plato  will  be  either  fo  abfurd,  or  fo  carelefs,  as  to  follow 
all  the  former  editors  in  printing  yri  (inftead  of  ctvn)  eppmeva,  in  the  Greek  of  this  paffage. — S. 
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Prot.  We  perceive  it  clearly. 

Soc.  But  there  is  much  yet  remaining. 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  For  what  reafon,  principally,  do  you  fuppofe  it  was  that  I  explained 
to  you  the  mixed  feeling  which  a  comedy  occafions  in  us  ?  Do  you  not  con¬ 
ceive,  that  it  was  to  fhow  myfelf  able  to  explain  to  you  with  much  more 
eafe,  the  like  mixture  of  pain  and  pleafure  in  fear,  in  love,  and  in  the  other 
pafiions?  and  that  after  you  had  feen  the  truth  of  it  in  one  in  fiance,  you 
might  dilcharge  me  from  the  neceffity  of  proceeding  to  the  reft,  or  of  length¬ 
ening  out  the  argument  any  further  ;  but  might  receive  it  for  a  truth,  with¬ 
out  limitation  or  exception,  that  the  body  without  the  foul,  and  the  foul 
without  the  body,  and  both  together  likewife,  are,  in  many  things,  which 
affedt  them  feverally  or  jointly,  full  of  a  fenfe  of  pleafures  mingled  with 
pains.  Say,  then,  whether  you  will  difmifs  me,  or  make  it  midnight  before 
we  finifh.  But  I  imagine  that,  after  1  fhall  have  added  a  few  things  more, 
I  fhall  obtain  from  you  my  dilmiffion  :  for  I  fhall  be  ready  to  give  you  an 
account  of  all  thefe  things  at  large  tomorrow  ;  but  at  prefent  am  defirous  of 
proceeding  to  what  remains  on  this  fubjedl ;  that  we  may  come  to  a  decifion 
of  the  point  in  ccntroverfv,  as  Philebus  hath  enjoined  us. 

Prot.  You  have  well  fpoken,  O  Socrates ;  and  as  to  what  remains,  go 
through  with  it  in  whatever  way  it  is  agreeable  to  yourfelf. 

Soc.  Well  then  :  after  the  mixed  pleafures  we  are  to  proceed,  by  a  kind 
of  natural  neceffity,  to  the  feveral  pleafures  which  are  unmixed  and  pure. 

Prot.  Perfectly  well  faid. 

Soc.  The  nature  of  thefe  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  to  you,  by  convert¬ 
ing  to  my  own  ufe,  with  a  little  alteration,  what  is  faid  of  them  by  others. 
For  I  do  not  entirely  give  credit  to  thofe  perfons  who  tell  us,  that  all  plea¬ 
fure  confifts  in  a  ceffation  from  uneafinefs  and  pain.  But,  as  I  faid  before,  I 
make  ufe  of  thefe  perfons  as  witneftes,  in  confirmation  of  this  truth, — that 
feme  things  there  are  which  leem  to  be  pleafures,  but  by  no  means  are  fo 
in  reality  ;  and  of  this  alfo, — that  fome  other  pleafures  there  are,  many  and 
great  in  imagination,  accompanied  with  pains,  but  at  the  fame  time  with 
relief  from  greater  pains,  amid  the  diftrefies  of  the  body  and  of  the  foul. 

Prot.  But  what  pleafures  are  thofe,  O  Socrates,  which  a  man  would  deem 
rightly  of,  in  fuppofing  them  to  be  true? 
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Soc.  The  pleafures1  which  are  produced  in  us  from  feeing  beauteous  co¬ 
lours  and  beauteous  figures  ;  many  pleafures  alfo  of  the  fmell,  and  many 
others  arifing  in  us  from  the  hearing  of  founds  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  plea¬ 
fures  we  feel  from  perceiving  the  prefence  of  any  thing,  whofe  abfence  we 
are  infenfible  of,  or  at  leaft  occafions  no  pain  in  us,  all  thefe  are  unmixed 
and  pure. 

Prot.  How  do  you  explain  this  general  account,  O  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  The  meaning  of  it,  indeed,  is  not  direftly  obvious  :  but  we  mull  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  it  evident.  I  mean,  then,  by  beauteous  figures,  not,  as 
moll:  men  would  fuppofe  I  meant,  the  beauty  of  living  forms,  or  their  fta- 
tues  ;  but  the  ftraight  and  the  round,  whether  in  furfaces3,  or  in  folids3; 
according  to  which  are  fafhioned  the  turner’s  works,  and  thofe  of  the  car¬ 
penter,  by  means  of  his  rules  and  angles.  For  the  figures  which  I  mean,  if 
you  apprehend  me,  have  no  relative  beauty,  like  thofe  other  beauteous 
forms4;  but  in  their  own  nature,  feparately  confidered,  are  always  abfolutely 
beautiful ;  and  the  beholding  of  them  gives  us  certain  peculiar  pleafures,  not 
at  all  fimilar  to  the  plealures  excited  in  us  by  any  kind  of  motion.  And  as 
to  colours,  I  mean  fuch  as  bear  the  like  ftarap  of  abfolute  beauty  5,  and  yield 
alfo  plealures  of  a  peculiar  nature.  But  do  we  apprehend  thefe  things  ?  or 
what  fay  we  to  them  ? 

1  Of  pleafures,  fays  Olympiodorus,  thofe  that  excite  a  vehement  agitation  are  fuch  as  are 
attended  with  pain,  but  the  energetic  alone  are  fuch  as  are  beheld  in  a  perfect  animal  when  ener¬ 
gizing.  Again,  of  pure  pleafures,  the  corporeal  are  fuch  as  the  vifion  of  commenfurate  light ; 
thofe  pertaining  to  the  foul  are  fuch  as  refult  from  the  fpeculation  and  apprehenfion  of  a  certain 
intelligible ;  but  thofe  which  belong  to  both,  viz.  to  body  and  foul,  are  fuch  as  thofe  of  health, 
in  which  the  foul  alfo  rejoices;  the  pleafure  in  this  cafe  beginning  from  the  motion  of  the  foul, 
but  defcending  as  far  as  to  the  body. — T. 

2  That  is,  rectilinear  plane  figures,  fuch  as  triangles,  redtangles,  and  circles. — S. 

3  Such  as  pyramids  and  cubes,  fpheres,  cylinders  and  cones. — S. 

4  The  parts  of  every  mathematical  fimple  figure,  whether  it  be  right-lined  or  circular,  are,  all 
of  them,  fimilar  and  commenfurable. — The  beauty  of  figure  in  all  animals,  on  the  contrary, 
arifes  from  the  proportions  of  difiimilar  parts,  meafured,  not  by  any  common  meafure,  but  by  the 
refpeCtive  ends  and  ufes  for  which  they  are  feverallv  defigned  by  nature. — S. 

5  Such  as  the  beautiful  colours  of  many  flowers;  or  as  thofe  of  a  clear  morning  or  evening 
(ky:  not  fuch  as  the  colour  of  a  complexion,  he  tincture  of  a  fkin, — in  the  human  fpecies, — a 
colour  belonging  only  to  that  fpecies,  and  relatively  agreeable,  as  it  indicates  health  of  body,  and 
a  purity  of  the  blood  and  humours.— -S. 
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Prot.  I  endeavour,  O  Socrates,  to  comprehend  your  full  meaning:  but 
endeavour  you  yourfelf  to  explain  thoroughly  the  whole  of  it. 

Soc.  As  to  founds,  I  mean  fuch  as  are  fmooth,  clear,  and  canorous,  con¬ 
veying  fome  pure  and  fimple  melody1,  without  relation  to  any  other  founds, 
but  fingly  of  themfelves  mufical  :  of  fuch  I  fpeak,  and  of  the  connatural 
pleafures  which  attend  them. 

Prot.  That  fuch  pleafures  alfo  there  are,  I  readily  acknowledge. 

Soc.  The  pleafures  felt  by  us  from  certain  odours  are,  indeed,  of  a  kind 
lefs  divine  than  the  pleafures  juft  now  mentioned  ;  but  in  refpedl  of  their 
being  equally  pure,  and  not,  of  neceffity,  mixed  with  pains,  I  rank  them  aft 
under  the  fame  head.  For  in  whatever  pleafures  there  happens  to  be  found 
this  quality  of  entire  freedom  from  pain,  all  thefe  I  oppofe  to  thofe  other 
pleafures  with  which  pain  is  complicated.  Now,  if  you  obferve,  we  have 
already  fpoken  of  two  different  kinds  of  pleafure. 

Prot.  I  do  obferve. 

Soc.  To  thefe  let  us  now  add  the  pleafures  taken  in  the  mathematical 
fciences  ;  unlefs  we  are  of  opinion  that  fuch  pleafures  are  of  neceffity  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  thirft  of  learning  them;  and  that,  when  tailed  and  enjoyed,  they 
raife  a  thirft  of  more  and  more  ;  fo  that,  from  our  beginning  to  learn  them,, 
they  are  all  along  attended  with  uneafinefs. 

Prot.  I  think  that  fuch  uneafinefs  is  not  at  all  neceffary. 

Soc.  Well :  but  fuppofe  that,  having  attained  to  full  poffeffion  of  them, 
we  happen  afterwards  to  lofe  fome  part  through  forgetfulnefs,  do  you  fee  no 
uneafinefs  arifing  hence  ? 

Prot.  None  at  all  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf :  but  when  the  know¬ 
ledge  is  wanted  to  be  applied  to  fome  ufe  in  human  life,  then  a  man  is  un- 
eafv  at  having  loft  it,  on  account  of  its  ufefulnefs. 

Soc.  And  we  are  at  prefent,  my  friend,  adfually  concerned  about  thofe 
feelings  only  which  arife  in  us  from  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  itfelf,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  it  in  computing  or  meafuring. 

Prot.  You  are  right  then  in  faying,  that,  in  mathematical  knowledge,  a 
forgetfulnefs  frequently  befalls  us,  without  giving  us  any  uneafinefs. 

1  Such  is  that  of  many  fpecies  of  birds,  whofe  whiffling  is  all  monotonous.  Such  alfo  is  that 
of  the  Akdian  harp,  on  which  the  vibrations  are  made  folely  by  the  air  in  motion. — S. 
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Soc.  Thefe  pleafures,  therefore,  the  pleafures  of  fcience,  we  mud  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  unmixed  with  pains.  But  thefe  pleafures  belong  not  to  the 
vulgar  multitude,  being  enjoyed  only  by. a  very  few. 

Prot.  All  this  mud:  certainly  be  acknowledged. 

Soc.  Now,  then,  that  we  have  tolerably  well  didinguidied  between  the  pure 
pleafures  and  thofe  which  are  rightly  called  impure,  let  us  further  add  thefe 
difiindtions  between  them, — that  the  vehement  pleafures  know  not  modera¬ 
tion  nor  meafure  ;  while  thofe  of  the  gentler  kind  admit  of  meafure,  and  are 
moderate  :  and  that  greatnefs  and  intenfenefs,  and  the  contrary  qualities,  the 
frequency  all'o  and  the  rarenefs  of  repetition,  are  attributes  of  fuch  pleafures 
only  as  belong  to  the  boundlefs  genus, — to  that  which  is  perpetually  varying 
in  its  quantities  and  motions  through  the  body  and  through  the  foul, — while 
the  pleafures  to  which  the  like  variations  never  happen,  belong  to  the  con¬ 
trary  genus,  and  are  allied  to  all  things  wherein  fymmetry  is  found. 

Prot.  Perfedllv  right,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  The  pleafures,  betide  thefe  alfortments  of  them,  are  to  be  further 
didfinguifhed  thus. 

Prot.  How? 

Soc.  We  Ihould  confider  whether  the  purity  and  the  fimplicity  of  plea¬ 
fures  ferve  to  difcover  what  true  pleafure  is :  or  whether  the  truth  of  plea¬ 
fures  may  bed;  be  known  from  their  intenfenefs,  their  multitude,  their  great¬ 
nefs  and  their  abundance. 

Prot.  What  is  your  view,  Socrates,  in  propoling  this  to  be  confidered  ? 

Soc.  To  omit  nothing  by  which  the  nature  of  pleafure,  and  that  of  know¬ 
ledge,  mav  be  fet  in  the  cleared;  light.;  and  not  to  leave  it  undifcovered, 
whether  or  no  fome  kinds  of  each  of  them  are  pure,  while  other  kinds  are 
impure  ;  that  thus,  what  is  pure  and  dmple  in  each  being  brought  before  us 
to  be  judged  of,  you  and  1,  and  all  this  company,  may  the  more  eafily  form 
a  right  judgment. 

Prot.  Very  rightly  faid. 

Soc.  Well  then  :  all  thofe  kinds  of  things  which  we  commonly  fay  are 
pure,  let  us  confider  of  in  the  following  way  :  but  firft  let  us  cboofe  out  fome 
one  among  them  for  an  inftance  to  confider  of. 

Prot.  Which  would  you  have  us  choofe  ? 
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Soc.  AmoiF  the  principal  of  thofe  kinds,  let  us,  if  you  pleafe,  confider  the 

white  kind  of  things. 

Prot.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  In  what  way,  then,  might  we  have  any  thing  which  is  called  white, 
with  the  moft  perfect  and  pure  whitenefs  ?  whether  by  having  the  greateft 
number  of  things  which  are  white,  and  the  largeft  of  the  kind  in  fize,  or  by 
having  what  is  white  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  not  tinged  with  the  lead 
degree  of  any  other  colour  ? 

Prot.  Evidently,  by  having  what  is  of  the  moft  fimple  and  unmixed 
whitenefs. 

Soc.  Rightly  faid.  Shall  we  not  then  determine  that  this  pure  white  is 
the  trued,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  whites  ;  and  not 
that  which  is  of  the  largeft  fize,  and  whofe  number  is  the  greateft  ? 

Prot.  Moft  certainly  we  (hall. 

Soc.  In  pronouncing,  then,  that  a  little  of  purely  white  is  whiter,  and  of 
a  more  beautiful  and  true  whitenefs,  than  a  great  quantity  of  the  mixed 
white,  we  fhall  fay  what  is  entirely  right. 

Prot.  Without  the  leaf:  doubt. 

Soc.  Well  then  :  I  fuppofe  we  fhall  have  no  occaf  on  to  produce  many  fuch 
inftances  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  conclufion  concerning  pleafure  ;  the  in- 
ftance  already  brought  feems  fufficient  for  us  to  perceive  at  once,  that  a 
little  of  pleafure,  pure,  and  free  from  pain,  is  more  pleafant,  more  true,  and 
pel-fed!,  as  well  as  more  comely,  than  pleafure  where  pain  is  mingled,  be  there 
ever  fo  much  of  it,  or  be  it  ever  fo  vaft  and  vehement. 

Prot.  By  all  means  :  the  inftance  you  gave  in  whitenefs,  is  an  argument 
from  analogy,  fufficient  for  the  proof  of  it. 

Soc.  But  what  think  you  now  of  this?  Have  we  not  heard  it  faid  con¬ 
cerning  pleafure,  that  it  is  a  thing  always  in  generation,  always  produced 
anew,  and  having  no  liability  of  being,  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  at  all  ? 
For  fome  ingenious1  perfons  there  are  who  endeavour  to  ffiow  us,  that  l'uch 

1  In  the  Greek — Ko/x-^ot,  neat  and  trim,  that  is,  in  their  reafonings  and  difcourfes; — fobtle 
arguers,  or  fine  logicians; — a  character  which  difiinguifiied  the  fchool  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic.  It 
will  prefently  be  feen,  that  the  perfons  here  fpoken  of  philofophized  on  the  principles  of  the  Eleatic 
feft,  and  probably  were  fome  of  the  fame  Zeno’s  Athenian  difciples. — S. 
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is  the  nature  of  pleafure ;  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  them  for  this  their 
account  of  it. 

Prot.  Whyfo? 

Soc.  I  fhall  recount  to  you  the  whole  of  their  reafoning  on  this  point,  my 
friend  Protarchus,  by  putting  a  few  queftions  to  you. 

Prot.  Do  fo:  and  begin  your  queftions. 

Soc.  Are  there  not  in  nature  two  very  different  kinds  of  things  :  this,  in 
itfelf  alone  complete  ;  that,  defirous  always  of  the  other  ? 

Prot.  How  do  you  mean?  and  what  things  do  you  fpeak  of? 

Soc.  One  of  them  is  by  nature  always  of  high  dignity  and  value  ;  the 
other,  falling  far  fhort  of  it,  and  always  indigent. 

Prot.  Exprefs  yourfelf  a  little  more  clearly. 

Soc.  Have  we  not  feen  fome  of  the  fair  fex  who  excelled  in  beauty  and 
in  virtue  ?  and  have  we  not  feen  their  lovers  and  admirers  ? 

Prot.  Often. 

Soc.  Analogous  then  to  thefe  two  different  forts  of  perfons,  fee  if  you  can¬ 
not  difcover  two  different  kinds  of  things,  to  one  or  other  of  which  different 
kinds  belongs  every  thing,  commonly  faid  to  have  a  being  :  the  third  be  to 
the  faviour  1 . 

Prot.  Speak  your  meaning,  O  Socrates,  in  plainer  terms. 

Soc.  I  mean  nothing,  O  Protarchus,  but  what  is  very  fimple  and  eafy  to 
be  feen.  But  our  prefent  argument  is  pleafed  to  fport  itfelf.  However,  it 
means  no  more  than  this,— that  there  is  a  kind  of  things  which  are  always 

1  This  whole  fentence  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  is  thus  printed, — Toutois  towvv  eopio ret 
ciioiv  cv <n,  |y’  aXha  £yitei,  Kara  ttccvto.  oca  teycpsv  sivai  to  TpiTov  et epu. — A  fentence  quite  unintelligible 
to  us.  Monf.  Grou  very  jultly  apprehends  fome  error  in  the  text.  We  prefume,  that  this  fenfible 
and  elegant  trandator  never  faw  the  emendation  propofed  by  Cornarius;  for  that,  otherwife,  he 
would  have  embraced  it,  and  have  made  his  verfion,  as  we  have  ours,  agreeable  to  that  emenda¬ 
tion :  which  is  no  more  than  a  change  of  the  laft  word — eteou  into  curnpi.  The  fentence,  thus 
amended,  concludes  with  this  proverbial  faying,  —  the  third  to  the  faviour.  It  was  a  form  of 
words  antierrtly  ufed  at  the  feaft  of  every  vidlor  in  the  Olympic  games,  when  he  made  an  ac- 
cuftomed  libation  out  of  the  third  cup  or  dial's,  Ait  a-urript,  to  Jupiter,  in  his  character  of  faviour 
in  all  difficulties  and  dangers.  A  fpeech  fo  well  known  to  all  the  Grecians,  eafily  paffed  into  a 
proverb  :  and  it  is  alluded  to  as  fuch  by  Plato  in  his  Charmides,  in  his  Republic,  and  in  his 
Seventh  Epiftle. — S. 
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for  the  fake  of  fome  other  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of  things  for  whofe  fake 
always  is  produced  whatever  hath  any  final  caufe  of  its  production. 

Prot.  I  find  it  difficult  to  underftand  your  meaning,  after  your  many  ex¬ 
planations  of  it. 

Soc.  Perhaps,  young  man,  it  will  be  underffood  better  as  we  proceed  in 
the  reafoning  on  this  fubjedt. 

Prot.  I  make  no  doubt  of  it. 

Soc.  Let  us  now  make  another  divifion  of  things  into  two  different  kinds. 

Prot.  What  kinds  are  they  ? 

Soc.  The  generation  1  of  all  things  is  one  kind  of  things  ;  and  the  being 
of  all  is  a  different  kind. 

Prot.  I  admit  your  difference  between  being  and  generation. 

Soc.  You  are  perfectly  in  the  right.  Now,  whether  of  thefe  two  is  for 
the  fake  of  the  other  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  generation  is  for  the  fake  of  being? 
or  ffiall  we  fay  that  being  is  for  the  fake  of  generation  ? 

Prot.  Whether  or  no  that  which  is  termed  being,  is  what  it  is  for  the 
fake  of  generation,  is  this  your  prefent  quefiion  r 

Soc.  Apparently  it  is. 

Prot.  In  the  name  of  the  Gods,  how  can  you  afk  fo  ftrange  a  queffion  ? 

Soc.  My  meaning  in  that  queffion,  O  Protarchus,  is  of  fuch  a  kind  as  this 
other  ; — whether  you  would  choofe  to  fay  that  ffiip-building  is  for  the  fake 
of  (hipping,  rather  than  you  would  fay  that  (hipping  is  for  the  fake  of  (hip¬ 
building  :  and  all  other  things  of  like  kind,  O  Protarchus,  I  include  in  the 
queffion  which  I  afk  you. 

Prot.  But  for  what  reafon,  O  Socrates,  do  you  not  give  an  anfwer  to  it 
yourfelf  ? 

Soc.  I  have  no  reafon  to  refufe  that  office  ;  do  you  but  go  along  with  me 
in  my  anfwer. 

Prot.  Certainly  I  ffiall. 

1  Ejffence  and  generation,  fays  Olympiodorus,  are  fourfold.  For  that  which  is  fenfible  is  ge¬ 
neration,  and  the  intelligible  is  effence.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  that  which  is  fubceleftial  is  gene¬ 
ration,  and  that  which  is  celeftial  is  effence.  Further  ftill,  in  the  third  place,  generation  is  a 
proceffion  to  form,  and  form  itfelf  is  effence.  In  the  fourth  place,  mutation  about  a  fubje£t  is 
generation,  and  the  fubjetl  itfelf  is  effence;  as,  for  inftance,  quality  about  body.  But  every 
where  generation  is  for  the  fake  of  effence  :  for  effence  is  the  caufe  of  generation — T. 
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Soc.  I  fay,  then,  that  for  the  fake  of  generation,  it  is  true,  that  medicines 
are  compofed ;  the  inftrumental  parts,  prepared  by  nature,  and  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  it,  provided  :  but  that  every  ad  of  generation  is  for  the  fake  of  fome 
being;  generation  in  every  fpecies,  for  the  fake  of  fome  being  belonging  to 
that  fpecies  ;  and  univerfally,  all  generation,  for  the  fake  of  univerfal  being. 

Prot.  Moll  evidently  fo. 

Soc.  If  pleafure,  then,  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  generated  always 
anew,  muft  not  the  generating  of  it  be  always  for  the  fake  only  of  fome 
being? 

Prot.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Now  that,  for  the  fake  of  which  is  always  generated  whatever  is 
generated  for  fome  end,  muft  be  in  the  rank  of  things  which  are  good  :  and 
that  which  is  generated  for  the  fake  of  any  other  thing,  muft  of  neceftity, 
my  friend,  be  placed  in  a  different  rank  of  things. 

Prot.  Certainly  it  muft. 

Soc.  Shall  we  not  be  right,  then,  in  placing  pleafure  in  a  rank  of  things 
different  from  that  of  good;  if  it  be  true,  that  pleafure  has  no  ftable  being, 
but  is  always  generated  anew  ? 

Prot.  Perfedly  right. 

Soc.  Therefore,  as  I  faid  in  beginning  this  argumentation,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  the  perfons  who  have  given  us  this  account  of  pleafure, — that  the 
e (fence  of  it  confifts  in  being  always  generated  anew,  but  that  never  has  it 
any  kind  of  being.  For  it  is  plain,  that  thefe  perfons  would  laugh  at  a  man 
who  afferted,  that  pleafure  and  good  were  the  fame  thing. 

Prot.  Certainly  they  would. 

Soc.  And  thefe  very  perfons  would  certainly  laugh  at  thofe  men,  where- 
ever  they  met  with  them,  who  place  their  chief  good  and  end  in  generation, 

Prot.  How,  and  what  fort  of  men  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Such,  as  in  freeing  themfelves  from  hunger,  or  thirft,  or  any  of  the 
uneafineffes  from  which  they  are  freed  by  generation,  are  fo  highly  delighted 
with  the  adtion  of  removing  thofe  uneafineffes,  as  to  declare  they  would  not 
choofe  to  live  without  buffering  thirft  and  hunger,  nor  without  feeling  all 
thole  other  fenfations  which  may  be  faid  to  follow  from  fuch  kinds  of  un- 
eaffnefs. 

Prot.  Such,  indeed,  there  are,  who  feem  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
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Soc.  Would  not  all  of  us  fay  that  corruption  was  the  contrary  of  gene¬ 
ration  ? 

Prot.  It  is  impoffble  to  think  otherwife. 

Soc.  Whoever,  then,  makes  fuch  a  life  his  choice,  muft  choofe  both  cor¬ 
ruption  and  generation,  rather  than  that  third  kind  of  life,  in  which  he  might 
live  with  the  cleareft  difcernment  of  what  is  right  and  good,  but  without  the 
feeling  of  either  pain  or  pleafure. 

Prot.  Much  abfurditv,  as  it  feems,  O  Socrates,  is  to  be  admitted  by  the 
man  who  holds  that  human  good  conffts  wholly  in  pleafure. 

Soc.  Much,  indeed.  For  let  us  argue  further  thus. 

Prot.  H  ow  ? 

Soc.  Since  110  good  nor  beauty  is  in  bodies,  nor  in  any  other  things  be- 
fide  the  foul  ;  is  it  not  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  in  the  foul  pleafure  fhould  be 
the  only  good  ;  and  that  neither  fortitude,  nor  temperance,  nor  underftand- 
ing,  nor  any  of  the  other  valuable  attainments  of  the  foul,  fhould  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  good  things  which  the  foul  enjoys  ?  Further  too,  is  it  not 
highly  irrational  to  fuppofe,  that  a  man  affli&ed  with  pain,  without  feeling 
any  pleafure,  fhould  be  obliged  to  fay  that  evil  only,  and  no  good,  was  with 
him  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  pain,  though  he  were  the  beft  of  all  men  ? 
And  is  it  not  equally  abfurd,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fuppofe  that  a  man  in  the 
midft  of  pleafures  mull  be,  during  that  time,  in  the  mid  ft  of  good  ;  and  that 
the  more  pleafure  he  feels,  the  more  good  he  is  filed  with,  and  is  fo  much 
the  better  man  ? 

Prot.  All  thefe  fuppofitions,  O  Socrates,  are  abfurdities  in  the  higheft 
degree  poff  ble. 

Soc.  It  is  well.  But  now  let  us  not  employ  ourfelves  wholly  in  fearching 
into  the  nature  of  pleafure;  as  if  we  induftrioufly  declined  the  examination 
of  intelleft  and  fcience  ;  but  in  thefe  alfo,  if  there  be  any  thing  putrid  or  un¬ 
found,  let  us  have  the  courage  to  cut  it  all  off,  and  throw  it  afde ;  till,  com¬ 
ing  to  a  difcovery  of  what  is  entirely  pure  and  found  therein,  the  difcovery 
may  be  of  ufe  to  us  in  comparing  the  trueft  parts  of  intellect  and  fcience  with 
the  trueft  parts  of  pleafure,  and  in  forming  our  judgment  concerning  the 
fuperiority  of  either  from  that  comparifon. 

Prot.  Rightly  faid. 

Soc.  Do  we  not  hold,  that  mathematical  fcience  is  partly  employed  in 
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the  fervice  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  partly  in  the  liberal  education  and  dif- 
cipline  of  youth  ?  or  how  think  we  on  this  fubjedt  ? 

Prot.  Exadfly  fo. 

Soc.  Now,  as  to  the  manual  arts  T,  let  us  confider,  in  the  firft  place,  whe¬ 
ther  fome  of  thefe  depend  not  on  fcience  more  than  others  ;  and  whether 
we  ought  not  to  look  on  thofe  of  the  former  fort  as  the  more  pure,  and  on 
thefe  others  as  the  more  impure. 

Prot.  Certainly  we  ought. 

Soc.  And  in  each  of  thefe  we  fhould  diftinguifh  and  feparate  the  leading 
arts  from  the  arts  which  are  led  and  governed  by  them. 

Prot.  What  arts  do  you  call  the  leading  arts?  and  why  do  you  give  that 
epithet  to  them  ? 

Soc.  I  mean  thus  :  from  all  the  arts  were  a  man  to  feparate  and  lay  afide 
thofe  of  numbering,  of  meafuring,  and  of  weighing,  what  remained  in  every 
one  of  them,  would  become  comparatively  mean  and  contemptible. 

Prot.  Contemptible,  indeed. 

Soc.  For  room  would  be  then  left  only  for  conjecture,  and  for  exercife  of 
the  fenfes,  by  experience  and  habitual  practice  ;  and  we  fhould  then  make 
ufe  of  no  other  faculties  beiide  thofe  of  gueffing  and  aiming  well,  (to  which, 
indeed,  the  multitude  give  the  name  of  arts)  increafing  the  ffrength  of  thofe 
faculties  by  dint  of  affiduity  and  labour. 

Prot.  All  which  you  have  now  faid  mud:,  of  neceffity,  be  true. 

Soc.  The  truth  of  it  is  evident  in  all  mufical  performances  throughout. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  harmony  is  produced,  and  one  found  is  adapted  to  an¬ 
other,  not  by  meafuring,  but  by  that  aiming  well  which  arifes  from  conftant 
exercife.  It  is  evident  too  in  mufical  performances  on  all  wind-inftruments  : 
for  in  thefe  the  breath,  by  being  well  aimed  as  it  is  blown  along,  fearches 
and  attains  the  meafure  of  every  chord  beaten.  So  that  mufic  has  in  it  much 
of  the  uncertain,  and  but  a  little  of  the  fixed  and  firm. 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  we  fhall  find  the  cafe  to  be  the  fame  in  the  arts  of  medicine  and 
agriculture,  in  the  art  of  navigation  alfo,  and  the  military  art. 

1  In  the  Greek  of  this  paflage  it  is  prefumed  that  we  ought  to  read  x£l/>0T£X''lai>>  and  not,  as  it 
h  printed,  x^0T£Xmoilb — and  alfo  to  read  e<tti  inftead  of  evi. — S. 
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Prot.  Moft  clearly  fo. 

Soc.  But  in  the  art  of  building  we  {hall  find,  as  I  prefume,  many  meafures 
made  ufe  of,  and  many  inftruments  employed  ;  by  which  it  is  made  to  fur- 
pafs  in  accuracy  many  things  which  are  called  fciences. 

Prot.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  It  is  fo  in  (hip-building,  and  houfe-building,  and  in  many  other  works 
of  carpentry.  For  in  thefe,  1  think,  the  art  ufeth  the  ftraight-rule,  and  the 
fquare,  the  turning-lath  and  the  compaffes,  the  plummet  and  the  marking- 
line. 

Prot.  You  are  entirely  right,  O  Socrates  :  it  is  fo  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  The  arts,  therefore,  as  they  are  called,  let  us  now  diftinguifh  into 
two  forts  ; — thofe  which  mufic  is  at  the  head  of,  as  they  are  lefs  accurate  than 
fome  others  ;  and  thefe  others  which  partake  of  accuracy  the  mod,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  archite&ure. 

Prot.  This  diftindtion  is  allowed  of. 

Soc.  And  let  us  fet  down  thofe  arts  for  the  moft  accurate  which  we  lately 
faid  were  the  prime  or  leading  arts. 

Prot.  You  mean,  if  1  miftake  not,  arithmetic,  and  thofe  other  arts  which 
you  mentioned  together  with  it  but  juft  now  ?. 

Soc.  The  very  fame.  But,  O  Protarchus,  muft  we  not  fay  that  each  of 
thefe  arts  is  twofold?  or  how  otherwife  ? 

Prot.  What  arts  do  you  fpeak  of? 

Soc.  Arithmetic,  in  the  fir  ft  place.  Muft  we  not  fay  of  this,  that  the 
arithmetic  of  the  multitude  is  of  one  fort,  and  that  the  arithmetic  of  thofe 
who  apply  themfelves  to  philofophy  2  is  of  another  fort  ? 

Prot.  What  is  the  difference  by  which  the  one  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  ? 

Soc.  The  difference  between  them,  O  Protarchus,  is  far  from  being  in- 
confiderable.  For  the  multitude  in  numbering,  number  by  unequal  ones 
put  together  ;  as  two  armies  of  unequal  force  ;  two  oxen  of  unequal  fize  ; 
two  things,  the  fmalleft  of  all, — or  two,  the  greateft, — being  compared  with 
others  of  the  fame  kind.  But  the  fludents  in  philofophy  would  not  under- 

1  Namely,  menfuration  and  Jlatics. — S. 

*  Meaning  the  ftudents  in  mathematics.  For  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematical  fciences  was 
deemed  by  Plato  the  belt  introdu&ion  to  the  knowledge  of  intelligible  things. — S. 
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fland  what  a  man  meant,  who,  in  numbering,  made  any  difference  between 
home  and  other  of  the  ones  which  compofed  the  number. 

Trot.  You  are  perfectly  right  in  faying  that  no  inconfiderable  difference 
lies  in  the  different  manner  of  ftudying  and  ufing  numbers ;  fo  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  two  different  forts  there  are  of  arithmetic. 

Soc.  Well :  and  what  of  calculation  in  trade,  and  of  menfuration  in  build¬ 
ing  ?  Does  the  latter  of  thefe  arts  not  differ  from  mathematical  geometry  ? 
nor  the  other  from  calculations  made  by  the  ftudents  in  pure  mathematics. 
Shall  we  fay  that  they  are,  each  of  them,  but  one  art?  or  fhall  we  fet  down 
each  of  them  for  two  ? 

Prot.  For  my  part,  I  fhould  give  my  opinion  agreeably  to  your  divifion 
of  arithmetic  ;  and  fhould  fay  that  each  of  thefe  arts  alfo  was  twofold. 

Soc.  You  would  give  a  right  opinion.  But  with  what  defign  I  brought 
thefe  diftindtions  on  the  carpet  do  you  conceive? 

Prot.  Perhaps  I  do.  Butd  could  wifh  that  you  yourfelf  would  declare 
what  was  your  defign, 

Soc.  Thefe  diftindtions  feem  to  me  to  have  fhown  to  us,  that  in  fcience 
there  is  that  very  circumftance  attending  it  which  we  had  before  difcovered 
to  be  in  pleafure  ;  the  one  thus  anfwering  to  the  other.  For,  having  found 
that  fome  fort  of  pleafure  was  purer  than  fome  other  fort,  we  were  inquiring 
whether  the  fame  difference  was  to  be  found  with  regard  to  fcience ;  and 
whether  one  fort  of  this  alio  was  purer  than  fome  other. 

Prot.  It  is  very  manifeft  that  your  diftindtions  between  the  feveral  arts 
were  introduced  for  this  very  purpofe. 

Soc.  Well  then  :  have  we  not  difcovered,  in  what  has  been  Paid,  that  fome 
arts  are  clearer  than  others,  having  more  light  within  them.;  and  that  others 
are  more  involved  in  obfcurity  and  darknefs  ? 

Prot.  Evidently  fo. 

Soc.  And  has  not  the  courfe  of  our  argument  led  us  to  take  notice  of  fome 
art,  bearing  the  fame  name  with  fome  other  art ;  and  firft,  to  fuppofe  them 
both  to  be,  as  they  are  commonly  imagined,  but  one  art;  then,  to  confider 
them  as  two  different  arts  ;  to  examine  each  with  regard  to  its  clearnefs  and 
purity  ;  and  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  has  in  it  the  moll;  accuracy,  whether 
that  which  is  cultivated  by  ftudents  in  philofophy,  or  that  which  is  exercifed 
by  the  multitude  ? 
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Prot.  Our  argument  feems  to  bring  on  this  inquiry. 

Soc.  And  what  anfwer,  O  Protarchus,  ffiould  we  make  to  fuch  a  queftion? 

Prot.  O  Socrates,  we  are  now  advanced  fo  far  as  to  difcover  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  wide  difference  between  the  parts  of  our  knowledge  in  point  of 
clearnefs. 

Soc.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  eafier  for  us  to  anfwer  to  that  queftion. 

Prot.  Without  doubt.  And  let  us  affirm,  that  thofe  leading  arts  greatly 
excel  the  others  with  regard  to  clearnefs  ;  and  that  luch  of  thofe  brighter 
arts  themfelves  as  are  ftudied  by  real  ftudents  in  philofopby,  difplay,  in  n  ea- 
fures  and  in  numbers,  their  vaft  fuperiority  to  all  other  arts,  with  regard  to- 
accuracy  and  truth  T. 

Soc.  Granting  thefe  things  to  be  what  you  fay  they  are,  let  us,  on  the  credit 
of  what  you  have  faid,  boldly  anfwer  to  thofe  perfons  who  are  fo  formidable, 
in  argumentation,  thus : 

Prot.  How  ? 

Soc.  That  there  are  two  forts  of  arithmetic  ;  and  that,  dependant  on  thefe,. 
there  is  a  long  train  of  arts,  each  of  them,  in  like  manner,  twofold  under  one- 
denomination. 

Prot.  Let  us  give  to  the  perfons  whom  you  call  formidable  that  very  an- 
fwer,  O  Socrates,  with  a  confidence  of  its  being  right. 

Soc.  Do  we  then  affirm,  that  in  thefe  fciences  there  is  an  accuracy  the- 
highefl  of  alk 

Prot.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  the  power  of  dialectic,  O  Protarchus,  if  we  gave  to  any  other 
fcience  the  preference  above  her,  would  deny  that  fuperiority. 

Prot.  What  power  is  it  to  which  we  are  to  give  that  name  ? 

Soc  Plainly  that  power,  O  Protarchus,  by  which  the  mind  perceives  all 
that  accuracy  and  clearnefs  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking.  For  I  am  en¬ 
tirely  of  opinion,  that  all  perfons,  endued  with  even  the  fmalleft  portion  of 
underftanding,  muft  deem  the  knowledge  of  the  real  effence  of  things — the 
knowledge  of  that  kind  of  being  whofe  nature  is  invariable — to  be  by  far  the- 

1  This  whole  fentence,  beginning  with  the  words  “  and  let  us  affirm,”  is,  in  Stephens’s  edi¬ 
tion,  very  improperly  given  to  Socrates;  and  confequently  the  fentence  following,  with  equal  im¬ 
propriety,  to  Protarchus.  The  Halil  editions  are  both  right;  the  Aldine  not  clear. — S. 
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raoft  certain  and  true  knowledge.  But  you,  Protarchus,  to  what  art  or  fci~ 
ence  would  you  give  the  diftinftion  of  pre-eminence  ? 

Prot.  As  to  me,  O  Socrates,  I  have  often  heard  Gorgias  maintaining  in. 
all  places,  that  the  art  of  perfuafion  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  all  other 
arts  in  overruling  all  things,  and  making  all  perfons  fubmit  to  it,  not  by 
conftraint,  but  by  a  voluntary  yielding  ;  and  therefore,  that  of  all  arts  it  is  by 
far  the  moft  excellent.  Now  I  fhould  not  choofe  to  contradict  or  oppofe 
either  you  or  him. 

Soc.  As  much  as  to  fay,  if  I  apprehend  your  meaning  rightly,  that  you 
cannot  for  fhame  defert  your  colours. 

Prot.  Let  your  opinion  of  thefe  matters  now  prevail ;  and  the  ranks  of 
the  feveral  arts  be  fettled  as  you  would  have  them. 

Soc.  Am  I  now  to  blame  for  your  making  a  miftake  ? 

Prot.  What  miflake  have  I  made  ? 

Soc.  The  queftion,  my  friend  Protarchus,  was  not  which  art,  or  which 
fcience,  is  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  with  regard  to  greatnefs,  and  excellence, 
and  ufefulnefs  to  us  ;  but  of  which  art  the  objects  are  the  brighteft,  the  moft 
accurate,  and  true,  though  the  art  itfelf  brought  us  little  or  no  gain  :  this  it 
is,  which  is  the  prefent  fubjeCt  of  our  inquiry.  Obferve,  then,  Gorgias  will 
have  no  quarrel  with  you  :  for  you  may  ftill  allow  to  his  art  the  preference 
above  all  others,  in  point  of  utility  and  profit  to  mankind.  But,  as  I  faid 
before  concerning  white,  that  be  there  ever  fo  little  of  it,  fo  it  be  pure,  it  ex¬ 
cels  a  large  quantity  of  an  impure  white,  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  white- 
nefs ;  juft  fois  it  with  the  ftudy  which  I  have  been  commending;  it  excels 
all  others  with  regard  to  truth  itfelf.  And  now  that  we  have  confidered  this 
fubjeCt  attentively,  and  difcufied  it  fufficiently,  laying  afide  all  regards  to  the 
afefulnefs  of  the  fciences  and  arts,  as  well  as  to  the  reputation  which  they 
bear  in  the  world,  and  thoroughly  fifting  them  to  find  out  the  purity  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  wifdom, — if  there  be  in  the  foul  any  faculty  of  loving  truth  above 
all  things,  and  of  doing  whatever  the  does  for  the  fake  of  truth, — let  us  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  is  right  to  fay  that  we  we  have  this  faculty  improved  chiefly 
by  dialectic,  or  whether  we  muft  fearch  for  fome  other  art  fitter  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  making  it  more  her  proper  bufinefs. 

Prot.  Well:  I  do  confider  the  point  propofed  ;  and  I  imagine  it  no  eafy 
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matter  to  admit  that  any  other  fcience  or  art  feeks  and  embraces  truth  fo 
much  as  this. 

Soc.  Say  you  this  from  having  obferved  that  many  of  the  arts,  even  fuch 
as  profefs  a  laborious  inquiry  after  truth,  are,  in  the  firft  place,  converfant 
only  with  opinions,  and  exercife  only  the  imagination  ;  and  that  methodi¬ 
cally,  and  according  to  a  fet  of  rules,  they  then  fearch  into  things  which  are 
the  fubjedls  only  of  fuch  opinions1  ?  and  do  you  know,  that  the  perfons  who 
fuppofe  themfelves  to  be  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  things  are,  all  their 
lives,  inquilitive  about  nothing  more  than  this  outward  world,  how  it  was 
produced,  what  caufeth  the  changes  which  happen  therein,  and  how  thofe 
changes  operate  their  effedls  ?  Should  we  acknowledge  all  this  fo  to  be,  or 
how  otherwife  ? 

Prot.  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  Whoever  of  us  then  addifts  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  this 
way,  employs  his  time  and  care,  not  about  the  things  which  always  are  in 
being,  but  about  things  which  are  either  newly  come  into  being,  or  which 
are  to  come,  or  which  have  been  already,  and  are  paft. 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  What  clearnefs,  therefore,  what  certainty,  or  exa<5l  truth,  can  we 
expedt  to  find  in  thefe  things,  none  of  which  had  ever  any  liability  or  fame- 
nefs  in  them,  nor  ever  will  have  any,  nor  have  fuch  of  them  as  now  exift 
any,  even  during  their  exiftence  ? 

Prot.  How  can  it  be  expected  ? 

Soc.  Concerning  things  in  which  there  is  not  the  Ieaft  liability,  how  can 
we  form  any  liable  notions  ? 

Prot.  I  fuppofe  it  not  poflible. 

Soc.  Of  thofe  things,  then,  there  is  neither  intelligence,  nor  any  fort  of 

1  Meaning,  as  we  prefume,  fuch  as  the  philofophers  of  the  Ionic  fe£t,  by  Ariftotle  ftyled 
pwncot,  naturalijis.  For  we  learn  from  D.  Laertius  that  Archelaus,  a  difciple  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  the  laft  profelfor  and  teacher  of  the  do£lrine  of  thofe  philofophers,  did,  in  the  time  of  So¬ 
crates,  introduce  into  Athens  their  way  of  philofophizing ;  which  was  none  other  than  that 
fpoken  of  in  this  paffage.  It  feems  therefore  probable,  that  the  Athenian  fcholars  of  Archelaus  are 
the  very  perfons  whofe  ftudies  are  here  fliown  to  fall  fhort  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
or  the  true  nature  of  things.  The  fame  judgment  of  Socrates  concerning  thefe  Ionic  pliyfiolo- 
jgers  we  find  recorded  by  Xenophon  in  Memorabil.  lib.  i.  cap.  I.  fee,  xi. — S. 
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fcience  to  be  acquired ;  at  lead;  not  fuch  as  contains  the  highed  degree  of 
certainty. 

Prot.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  is. 

Soc*  We  ought,  therefore,  both  you  and  I,  to  lay  afide  the  consideration 
of  what  Gorgias  or  Philebus  faid,  and  to  edablifh  on  a  firmer  bafis  this  truth. 
Prot.  What  truth  ? 

Soc.  This  : — Whatever  is  in  us  of  liable,  pure,  and  true,  it  has  for  the 
objedls  of  it — either  the  beings  which  always  are,  and  remain  invariable,  en¬ 
tirely  pure  and  unadulterate  ;  or  [if  thefe  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fight] 
then  fuch  as  are  the  neared;  allied  to  them,  and  are  fecond  in  the  ranks  of 
•being:  for  all  other  things  come  after  thole  fird  beings;  fecond,  and  fo  on 
in  order. 

Prot.  Perfeflly  right. 

Soc.  The  nobled,  therefore,  of  the  names  given  to  things  of  this  kind,  is 
it  not  perfectly  right  to  affign  to  thofe  of  this  kind,  which  are  the  nobled;  ? 

Prot.  It  is  reafonable  fo  to  do. 

Soc.  Are  not  intelleft  and  wifdom  the  nobled  of  thofe  names  ? 

Prot.  They  are. 

Soc.  Rightly  then  are  thefe  names  in  accurate  fpeech  appropriated  to  the 
intelligence  and  contemplation  of  real  being. 

Prot.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  And  the  things  for  the  excellency  of  which  I  at  the  fird  contended, 
are  the  very  things  to  which  we  give  thefe  names. 

Prot.  Clearly  are  they,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  Well  now  :  were  a  man  to  fay  that  the  nature  of  intellect  and  the 
nature  of  pleafure  lay  feverally  before  us,  like  two  different  forts  of  mate¬ 
rials  before  fome  workman,  for  him  to  mix  or  join  together,  and  from  them, 
and  in  them,  to  compofe  his  defigned  work, — would  he  not  make  a  fair  com¬ 
panion  fuitable  to  the  talk  which  our  inquiry  has  engaged  us  in  ? 

Prot.  A  very  fair  comparifon. 

Soc.  Should  we  not,  then,  in  the  next  place,  fet  about  mixing  them  to- 

} 

Prot.  Why  fhould  we  not  ? 

Soc.  Would  it  not  be  our  l  ed  way  to  begin  this  work  by  recolledling  and 
repeating  thole  things  over  again  ? 
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Prot.  What  things  ? 

Soc.  Thofe  we  have  often  mentioned  before.  For,  I  think,  the  proverb 
fays  well : — “  Again  and  again  that  which  is  right,  by  repeating  it,  to  recall 

into  our  minds.” 

Prot.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  In  the  name  of  Jupiter,  then,  come  on.  The  whole  of  our  contro- 
verfy  began,  I  think,  with  Bating  the  point  in  queftion,  to  this  effedl. 

Prot.  How  ? 

Soc.  Philebus  affirms  that  pleafure  is  the  right  mark  fet  up  by  nature  for 
all  animals  to  aim  at ;  that  they  all  ought  to  purfue  pleafure  ;  that  the  good 
of  them  all  is  this  very  thing,  pleafure  ;  and  that  good  and  pie  af ant ,  thefe  two 
attributes,  belong  but  to  one  fubjedt,  as  they  both  have  but  one  and  the  fame 
nature :  on  the  other  hand,  Socrates  denies  this  to  be  true  ;  and  maintains, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  as  the  two  names,  good  and  pleafant,  are  two  different 
names,  different  alfo  are  the  things  fo  denominated ;  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  nature  of  good  differs  from  that  of  pleafure  ;  and  that  intelligence,  or 
mind,  partakes  of  the  properties  of  good  more  than  pleafure  does,  and  is 
allied  nearer  to  its  nature.  Were  not  fome  fuch  pofitions  as  thefe,  O  Pro- 
tarchus,  feverally  laid  down  by  us  ? 

Prot.  They  were. 

Soc.  But  was  not  this  point  agreed  on  between  us  at  that  time,  and  do 
we  not  ftill  agree  in  it  ? 

Prot.  What  point  ? 

Soc.  That  the  nature  of  good  itfelf  is  more  excellent  than  the  nature  of 
any  other  thing  in  this  refpeft  ? 

Prot.  In  what  refpeft  ? 

Soc.  This:  that  whatever  animal  being  hath  the  conftant,  entire,  and  full 
poffeffion  of  good  itfelf,  fuch  a  being  has  no  want  of  any  thing  befide,  having 
always  a  mod  perfect  and  complete  fufficiency.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Prot.  It  certainly  is. 

Soc.  Have  we  not  endeavoured  to  confider  feparately  a  life  of  pleafure  and 
a  life  of  intellect,  each  unmixed  with  the  other, — a  life  of  pleafure  without 
intellect,  and  in  like  manner,  a  life  of  intellect  without  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  pleafure  ? 

Prot.  We  have. 
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Soc.  Did  either  of  thofe  lives  appear  to  us  at  that  time  to  be  fufficient  for 
the  happinefs  of  any  man  ? 

Prot.  How  was  it  poffible  ? 

Soc.  But  if  at  that  time  any  miflake  was  committed,  let  it  be  now  revifed 
and  re&ified.  In  order  to  which,  let  us  take  memory,  fcience,  wifdom,  and 
right  opinion,  comprehending  them  all  in  one  idea,  and  confider  whether  any 
man,  without  having  fomething  of  that  kind,  would  accept  of  pleafure,  were  it 
offered  to  him,  either  in  the  greatefl  abundance,  or  in  the  moft  exquifite 
degree  ;  whether,  indeed,  he  would  regard  the  having  or  the  receiving  of  any 
thing  whatever ;  as  he  would  not,  in  that  cafe,  have  a  right  thought  or  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  having  any  pleafure  ;  neither  would  he  know  what  he  felt  or  had 
at  prefent ;  nor  would  he  remember  in  what  condition  or  circumftances  he 
had  been  at  any  time  before.  In  like  manner  concerning  wifdom,  confider, 
whether  a  man  would  choofe  to  have  it  without  a  mixture  of  any  pleafure  in 
the  leaft,  rather  than  to  have  the  fame  wifdom  attended  with  pleafures  of 
certain  kinds ;  and  whether  a  man  would  prefer  the  having  of  all  poffible 
pleafures,  without  wifdom,  to  the  having  of  them  accompanied  with  fome 
portion  of  wifdom  . 

Prot.  It  is  impoffible,  O  Socrates,  for  a  man  to  make  any  fuch  choice  as 
you  have  fuppofed.  And  there  is  no  occafion  to  repeat  thefe  quefiions  again 
and  again. 

Soc.  Not  pleafure,  then,  nor  wifdom,  either  of  them  alone,  can  be  the 
perfect  and  confummate  good,  eligible  to  all  men,  that  which  we  are  inquir¬ 
ing  after. 

Prot.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Of  this  good,  then,  we  are  to  give  a  clear  and  full  defcription,  or  at 
leaft  fome  fketch,  that  we  may  know  where  the  fecond  prize  of  excellence, 
as  we  called  it,  ought  to  be  bellowed. 

Prot.  Perfectly  right. 

Soc.  Have  we  not,  then,  taken  a  way  by  which  we  may  find  out  our  chief 
good  ? 

Prot.  What  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  As  if  we  were  in  fearch  of  any  particular  man,  and  were  already  well 
informed  of  the  place  of  his  abode,,  we  fhould  have  made  a  great  progrefs 
toward  finding  the  man  himfelf. 
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Prot.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  And  our  reafoning  has  now  declared  to  us  clearly,  what  it  pointed  to  - 
before,  that,  not  in  the  unmixed  life,  but  in  the  mixed,  vve  are  to  feek  for 
happinefs. 

Prot.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  But  in  a  proper  and  well-tempered  mixture  we  may  reafonably  hope 
to  difcover  what  we  are  in  fearch  of  with  more  certainty  than  we  could  by 
an  ill-made  compofition. 

Prot.  With  much  more. 

Soc.  Let  us,  then,  fet  about  mixing  and  making  the  compofition,  firft 
praying  to  the  Gods  for  their  affiftance  ;  whether  it  be  Bacchus1,  or  Vulcan, 
or  fome  other  of  the  Gods,  who  prefides  over  the  mixture  of  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients. 

Prot.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  do  fo. 

Soc.  And  now,  as  it  were,  two  citterns,  or  vafes,  are  fet  before  us;  the 
vafe  of  pleafure*,  as  of  honey;  and  the  vafe  of  intellect,  cool  and  fober,  as 
of  fome  hard  and  healthful  water.  Thefe,  then,  we  are  to  mix  together  in 
the  beft  manner  we  are  able. 

Prot.  With  all  my  heart. 

Soc.  Come,  then  :  but  firtt  fay,  whether  by  mingling  all  pleafure  with  all 
wifdom  we  may  beft  obtain  our  end,  the  having  of  a  proper  and  due  mixture. 

1  There  are  Gods,  fays  Olympiodorus,  that  prefide  over  temperament;  over  the  phyfical  and 
mundane,  Vulcan;  but  over  the  pfychical  and  fupermundane,  Bacchus.  The  mingling  idiom, 
indeed,  proceeds  as  far  as  to  the  laft  hyparxis.  Thus,  for  inftance,  Vulcan  being  the  leader  of 
phyfical  temperament,  firft  produces  this  idiom  in  himfelf;  afterwards,  in  the  mundane  intellect 
which  prefides  over  nature;  in  the  third  place,  in  a  foul  of  this  kind,  in  a  fimilar  manner;  and 
laftly,  in  the  phyfical  world  according  to  hyparxis.  In  like  manner,  Bacchus  unfolding  in  him¬ 
felf  the  principle  of  pfychical  temperament  after  a  divine  manner,  in  the  next  place  eftablifhcs  this 
in  intellect  intellectually,  according  to  hyparxis  in  foul,  and  in  a  binding  mode  in  the  animated 
body.  And  ftill  higher  than  thefe,  Jupiter  is  the  principle  of  intellectual  temperament.  There 
are  alfo  other  principles  of  temperament  more  partial  than  Bacchus  and  Vulcan.  Plato  men¬ 
tions  thefe  two,  as  being  about  to  mingle  all  the  fupermundane  and  mundane-mixtures;  but  he 
-omits  the  Jovian  temperament,  as  being  fuperior  to  the  things  propofed  in  this  dialogue. — T. 

Pleafure  is  compared  to  honey,  fays  Olympiodorus,  becaufe  it  poflefies  fweetnefs  and  the 
■ecftatic.  And  hence  the  Pythagoric  faying,  that  fouls  fall  into  generation  through  honey  (3i o  kxi 
wwGayo^to?  xoyoj,  oia  stitttuv  eij  ytvnuv  t«j  ij.t/xa;).  But  intellect  is  compared  to  water,  be- 

caufe  it  is  fober. — T. 
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Prot.  Perhaps  we  might. 

Soc.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  make  the  experiment.  And  I  believe  that  I 
can  point  out  a  way  to  mix  them  with  more  fafety. 

Prot.  Say  what  way. 

Soc.  Concerning  pleafures,  I  think,  we  held,  that  Pome  more  truly  de- 
ferved  that  name  than  others  of  them ;  and  of  arts,  that  fome  were  more 
accurate  and  exadt  than  others. 

Prot.  Undoubtedly  fo. 

Soc.  And  that  the  fciences  alfo  differed  one  from  another  in  like  man¬ 
ner  :  for  that  fome  kinds  of  fcience  have  for  their  objedfs  only  fuch  things  as 
arife  into  being  and  afterwards  perifh ;  whereas  another  kind  diredis  its  view 
to  things  which  are  neither  generated  nor  deflroyed,  but  always  are  in 
being,  always  have  the  fame  properties,  and  preferve  always  the  fame  ref¬ 
lations.  And  this  kind  of  fcience,  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  it,  we 
deemed  more  excellent  than  the  other  kinds. 

Prot.  Entirely  right. 

Soc.  In  the  firfl  place,  therefore,  mixing  together  the  pureft  parts  of 
pleafure  and  of  wifdom,  when  they  have  been  thus  diffinguifhed  from  the 
lefs  pure,  if  we  view  thofe  purefi  parts  of  each  in  combination,  are  they 
not,  thus  combined,  fufficient  to  furnifh  out,  and  prefent  us  with,  an 
ample  view  of  that  life  which  is  defirable  ?  or  is  any  thing  further,  any 
ingredient  of  a  different  kind,  wanting  to  perfedt  the  composition  ? 

Prot.  So  as  yon  propofe,  and  only  fo,  it  feems  to  me  neceffary  for  us  to  do. 

Soc.  Let  us,  then,  luppofe  a  man  to  have  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  juftice 
itfelf,  fo  as  to  know  what  it  is  in  its  own  effence,  and  to  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  it  in  confequence  of  that  knowledge.  Let  us  alfo  fuppofe  him  to 
have  the  like  knowledge  of  all  other  beings. 

Prot.  Be  fuch  a  man  fuppofed. 

Soc.  Will  this  man  now  fufficicntly  poffefs  fcience  by  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  circle,  and  of  the  divine  fphere  itfelf ;  whilft  he  is  ignorant  of  that 
fpbere,  and  of  thofe  circles  with  which  the  eyes  of  men  are  converfant  ? 
Will  that  knowledge  of  his  be  fufficient  for  his  ufe  in  building,  and  in  other 
arts  where  lines  and  circles  are  to  be  drawn  ? 

Prot.  Ridiculous  we  ffiould  call  our  condition  here,  O  Socrates,  if  our 
knowledge  were  thus  confined  to  things  ideal  and  divine. 
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Soc.  How  do  you  fay  ?  Arts  which  are  neither  certain  nor  pure,  ufing 
untrue  rules,  and  converfant  with  untrue  circles,  are  we  to  throw  fuch  arts 
into  the  compofition,  and  mix  them  with  the  other  ingredients  ? 

Prot.  It  is  neceffary  for  us  ;  if,  whenever  we  are  any  where  abroad,  we 
are  defirous  of  finding  our  way  home. 

Soc.  Are  we  to  add  mufic  too  ? — an  art  which,  not  long  fince  we  faid,  is 
wanting  in  purity,  as  being  full  of  conjecture  and  imitation  ? 

Prot.  Of  neceffity  we  muff,  as  it  appears  to  me,  if  the  life  which  we  are 
to  lead  fhall  ever  deferve  to  be  called  life,  or  be  at  all  worth  the  having. 

Soc.  Would  you,  then,  like  a  door-keeper,  when  he  is  pufhed  and  preffed 
by  a  throng  of  people,  yield  to  them,  fet  the  doors  wide  open,  and  fufFer  all 
the  fciences  to  rufh  in,  the  lefs  pure  mingling  themfelves  among  the  perfectly 
pure  ? 

Prot.  I  fee  not,  O  Socrates,  for  my  part,  how  any  man  would  be  hurt 
by  receiving  all  the  other  fciences,  if  he  was  already  in  pofFeflion  of  the  fi rib 
and  higheft. 

Soc.  I  may  fafely  then  admit  them  all  to  come  pouring  in,  like  the  tor¬ 
rents  of  water  in  that  fine  poetical  fimile  of  Homer’s  1 ,  rufhing  down  into  a 
valley  from  the  mountains  which  furround  it. 

Prot.  By  all  means,  let  them  be  all  admitted. 

Soc.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  vafe  of  pleafure.  For  when  we  thought  of 
mixing  pleafure  and  knowledge  together,  the  purer  parts  of  pleafure  did  not 
prefent  themfelves  immediately  to  our  minds  :  but,  from  our  affedtionate 
regard  to  fcience,  we  fufFered  all  kinds  of  it  to  crowd  in  before  any  of  the 
pleafures. 

Prot.  Very  true. 

Soc.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  confult  about  the  pleafures ;  whether  we 
fhould  let  them  all  come  thronging  in,  or  whether  we  fhould  admit  thofe  of 
the  true  fort  firfl. 

Prot.  It  makes  a  great  difference  in  point  of  fafety,  to  let  in,  the  firfl, 
fuch  only  as  are  true. 

Soc.  Let  thefe,  then,  be  admitted.  But  how  fhall  we  proceed  ?  Muff 
we  not  do,  as  we  did  with  the  feveral  kinds  of  fcience,  admit  as  many  plea¬ 
fures  alfo  as  are  of  the  neceffary  fort  ? 
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Prot.  Without  doubt,  the  neceffary  pleafures  alfo,  by  all  means. 

Soc.  But  now,  as  we  held  it  both  fafe  and  advantageous  in  goino-  through 
life  to  be  acquainted  with  every  art,— -if  we  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
regard  to  pleafures, —if  we  hold  it  conducive  to  our  good,  and  at  the  fame 
time  harmlefs,  to  enjoy  every  fort  of  pleafure  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives,— in 
this  cafe,  we  are  to  intermix  all  forts  of  pleafure  with  all  the  kinds  of  fcience. 

Prot.  What  fay  we  then  as  to  this  point  ?  and  how  ought  we  to  ad  ? 

Soc.  This  queftion,  O  Protarchus,  fhould  not  be  put  to  us.  But  the 
pleafures  themfelves,  and  the  other  afTembly  alfo,  that  of  the  fciences  and 
arts,  are  to  be  examined,  each  party  concerning  the  other,  in  this  manner. 

Prot.  In  what  manner  ? 

Soc.  Friends,  we  fhall  fay,  [ addrejfing  our  queftion  to  the  pleafures  frjl) 
whether  we  ought  to  call  you  pleafures,  or  whatever  is  your  right  name, 
would  ye  choofe  to  live  in  the  fame  place  with  all  kinds  of  wifdom,  or  to  live 
without  wifdom  ?  To  this  interrogatory  they  muft,  I  think,  anfwer  thus  : 

Prot.  How  ? 

Soc.  That  feeing,  as  was  faid  before,  were  wifdom  and  pleafure  to  be  left, 
each  of  them,  alone,  fingle,  and  deftitute  of  aid,  neither  of  them  would  have 
any  virtue  or  power  at  all,  nor  would  any  advantage  arife  from  either, — we 
deem  it  bell  that  all  the  kinds  of  wifdom  fhould  dwell  with  us,  one  kind  of 
wifdom  with  each  of  us,  one  who  is  fuitable  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  its 
companion,  and  is  perfedly  acquainted  with  her  power  and  influence. 

Prot.  And  well  have  ye  now  anfwered,  we  fhall  fay  to  them. 

Soc.  After  this,  we  are  to  demand  of  wifdom  and  intellect,  in  the  lame 
manner,  thus  :  —  Have  ye  any  occafion  for  pleafures  to  be  mixed  among  you  ? 
On  the  other  fide,  we  may  fuppofe  wifdom  and  intellect  to  interrogate  us  i 
and  what  fort  of  pleafures,  they  would  perhaps  fay,  is  it  that  ye  mean? 

Prot.  Probably  they  would. 

Soc.  And  to  this  queflion  of  theirs  our  anfwer  would  be  this  : — Befide 
thofe  true  pleafures,  we  fhould  fay,  do  ye  further  want  the  pleafures  of  the 
intenfe  and  exquifite  kind  to  dwell  with  you  ?  How  is  it  poffible,  O  So» 
crates,  they  would  then  perhaps  fay,  that  we  fhould  want  thefe  ?  Thefe, 
who  give  a  thoufand  hindrances  to  all  our  proceedings  ;  alid  who,  by 
their  fury  and  madnefs,  are  always  creating  difturbance  in  the  fouls  where  we 
dwell ; — thefe,  who  had  they  been  there  firft,  would  never  have  fuffered  us, 
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to  have  admittance  ;  and  who  entirely  fpoil  our  children,  there  born,  by  letting 
forgetfulnefs  in  upon  them,  for  want  of  care  to  guard  the  dwelling-place.  But 
the  other  pleafures  mentioned  by  you,  the  true  and  the  pure,  you  are  to  know 
that  they  are  nearly  related  to  us,  and  belong  to  our  family  :  and  befide  thefe, 
the  pleafures  who  are  accompanied  by  health  and  fobriety  ;  fuch,  alfo,  as  are 
the  followers  of  all  virtue,  like  the  train  of  fome  Goddefs,  every  where  attend¬ 
ing  her  ;  let  all  of  thefe  come  and  mix  amongd  us.  But  thofe  pleafures  who 
are  always  found  in  company  with  folly,  and  with  all  kinds  of  vice,  it  is 
very  abfurd  fora  man  to  mingle  with  intellect, — if  he  defires  to  fee  a  mixture 
as  clear,  untroubled,  and  well-attempered  as  pofiible  to  be  made  ; — and  if  he 
would  from  thence  try  to  difcover  what  the  nature  is  of  good,  not  only  in 
man,  but  alfo  in  the  univerfe  ;  from  which  difcovery  fome  notion  is  to  be 
gained,  by  a  fort  of  divination,  of  what  the  idea  is  of  good  itfelf.  Shall  we 
not  fay  that  intellect  and  fcience,  in  thus  anfwering,  have  fpoken  prudently 
and  confidently  with  themfelves,  pleading  in  their  own  caufe,and  at  the  fame 
time  in  behalf  of  memory  and  right  opinion  ? 

Prot.  By  all  means  ought  we. 

Soc.  But  in  our  mixture  it  is  necefiTary  to  add  this  alfo ;  for  without  it  no 
one  thing  could  ever  be. 

Prot.  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  Whatever  has  not  truth  mixed  with  it  in  the  compofing  of  it,  can 
never  be  produced  into  true  exidence ;  or,  could  it  be  produced,  it  never 
can  be  lading. 

Prot.  How  is  it  pofiible  that  it  fhould  ? 

Soc.  Certainly  no  way.  Now  if  any  thing  further  be  yet  wanting  to  per¬ 
fect  our  compofition,  declare  it,  you  and  Philebus.  For  the  mixture  which 
we  have  now  made  in  fpeculation,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  as  perfedtly 
well  compofed  as  if  it  were  fome  incorporeal  world  meant  for  the  good 
government  of  an  animated  body. 

Prot.  And  be  allured,  O  Socrates,  that  to  me  it  has  had  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance. 

Soc.  Might  we  not,  then,  rightly  fay,  that  we  were  now  arrived  at  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  good,  and  were  danding  in  its  vedibules  ? 

Prot.  I  think  we  might. 

Soc.  And  now  what  diould  we  deem  to  be  the  greated  excellence  in  the 
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compofttion,  and  to  be  alfo  the  chief  caufe  that  fuch  a  mixture  mu  ft  be 
grateful  to  all  ?  For  when  we  fhall  have  difcerned  what  this  is  which  is  fo 
grateful  and  fo  excellent,  we  fhall  then  confide r  to  which  of  the  two,  to  plea- 
fure  or  to  intellect,  it  is  related  the  moft  nearly,  and  familiar  the  moft  inti¬ 
mately,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  univerfe. 

Prot.  Right :  it  will  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  us  in  determining  this 
pomt. 

Soc.  And  there  is,  indeed,  no  difficulty  in  difcovering  the  caufe,  why 
fome  mixtures  are  moft  valuable,  and  others  good  for  nothing. 

Prot.  Explain  your  meaning. 

Soc.  No  perfon  is  ignorant  of  this. 

Prot.  Of  what  ? 

Soc.  That  in  every  mixture,  whatever  it  be,  and  whatever  be  the  quantity 
of  it1,  if  meafure  pervades  it  not,  and  if  thence  it  obtains  not  fymmetry  and 
proportion,  all  the  ingredients  muft  of  neceffity  be  fpoiled,  befides  the  fpoil- 
ing  of  the  whole  compofition.  For,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  no  one  thing  is  really 
tempered  by  any  other  thing ;  but  a  confufed  and  diforderly  aflemblage  is 
made  of  various  things  jumbled  together  ;  which,  like  a  concurrence  of  bad 
accidents  in  life,  is  a  real  misfortune  to  the  perfons  who  are  to  ufe  it. 

Prot.  It  is  very  true. 

Soc.  The  power  of  the  good  then  is  transferred,  we  find,  into  that  pro¬ 
vince  where  dwells  the  nature  of  the  beautiful.  For  every  where,  from 
meafure  and  mediocrity,  and  from  lymmetry  and  proportion,  arife  beauty 
and  virtue. 

Prot.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  And  we  faid  before  that  truth  alfo  was  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pofition. 

Prot.  We  did. 

Soc.  If,  then,  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  the  nature  of  good  itfelf  in  one 
fingle  idea, — yet,  taking  it  in  three  ideas  together,  in  beauty,  fymmetry,  and 

1  In  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  we  here  read — onwoi/v ,  however  it  he  made.  But  this  is  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  meaning  of  the  fentence ;  for  the  meaning  is  this, — that  “  every  right  and  good 
mixture  muft  be  made  m  one  certani  manner  only,  viz.  by  meafure .” — -We  may  fairly  therefore 
prelume,  that  Plato  wrote,  not  o7rua-ouv}  but  bnocraovv,  (or,  by  elifion,  oflwwv,)  with  a  view  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  univerfe,-— S. 
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truth*,  we  may  conceive  it  as  one  thing;  and  moil:  juftly  attributing  to  it 
the  caufe  of  whatever  is  graceful  or  agreeable  in  the  compofition,  we  may 
mod  truly  fay,  that  by  means  of  this,  as  being  good  itfelf,  the  whole  proves 
to  be  fuch  as  it  is,  thus  agreeable,  and  thus  graceful. 

Prot.  Moft  truly,  indeed. 

Soc.  Now  then,  O  Protarchus,  any  perfon  may  be  a  competent  judge 
between  pleafure  and  wifdom  to  decide,  whether  of  the  two  is  neareft  allied 

1  The  one  principle  of  all  things,  fays  Olympiodorus,  prefides  over  every  thing,  according  to 
that  which  he  is.  Hence,  the  light  proceeding  from  him  is  truth,  and  fubfifts  as  the  objeft  of 
defire  to  all  things.  On  this  account,  too,  this  light  is  the  firft  beauty,  the  caufe  of  things  beau¬ 
tiful,  bounding  every  thing  in  its  proper  meafure  ;  and  hence  it  is  celebrated  as  meafure.  Again, 
the  one  principle  is  not  a  contrafted  comprehenfion  of  the  three  monads,  beauty,  fymmetry,  and 
truth  :  for  it  is  the  caufe  of  all  things.  But  that  which  is  mixed  is  the  contraction  of  all  things, 
as  the  end,  and  not  as  the  contraction  of  eflences;  fo  that  the  one  principle  may  be  more  juftly 
denominated  the  end  of  ends.  Again,  the  three  monads  fubfift  arcanely  in  the  firfl:  principle; 
unically,  and  according  to  one,  in  bound;  multiformly,  and  as  it  were  according  to  the  parturi¬ 
tion  of  feparation,  in  infinity;  but  according  to  the  firft  feparation,  though  not  perfectly  divided, 
nor  yet  intellectually,  in  the  third  God,  who  is  the  caufe  of  the  mixed,  fo  far  as  it  is  mixed. 
Again,  the  good  is  analogous  to  truth  :  for  the  good  to  every  thing  is  to  be  that  which  it  in  reality 
is;  but  the  juft  is  analogous  to  fymmetry.  For  this  is  the  meafure  of  that  which  pertains  to  every 
thing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  commenfurate.  Further  ftill,  Jamblichus  fays,  that  the  three 
monads  proceeding  from  the  good  adorn  intellect ;  but  it  is  immanifeft  what  intellect:,  whether 
that  which  fubfifts  after  life,  or  the  paternal  intellect  which  is  celebrated  in  eflence.  Befides,  in 
the  Orphic  writings,  thefe  three  monads  become  apparent  in  the  mythological  egg.  The  followers 
of  Syrianus,  however,  make  a  divifion,  and  furvey  truth  in  the  JirJl  being,  as  being  perfectly  re¬ 
plete  with  that  which  it  is,  and  in  no  refpeft  admitting  in  itfelf  non-being.  But  they  furvey 
beauty  in  life,  as  being  prolific,  and  rejoicing  in  progreffions.  For,  after  that  which  is  perfe&ly 
without  feparation,  life  introduces  a  parturition,  as  it  were,  of  feparation.  And  they  contemplate 
fymmetry  in  intelleht ,  becaufe  in  this  forms  are  firft  leparated  and  harmonioufly  coordinated. 
You  may  alfo  divide ’them  into  the  principles  after  the  one  principle  of  all  things.  For  you  may 
juftly  aferibe  truth  to  hound ;  beauty  to  infinity ,  through  its  progreffion ;  and  fymmetry  to  that 
which  is  mixed. 

Proclus,  in  Theol.  Plat.  p.  140,  obferves,  “  that  Jamblichus  appears  to  him  to  have  bounded 
the  intelligible  in  thefe  three  monads,  fymmetry,  truth,  and  beauty ;  and  through  ihefe  to  have 
unfolded  the  intelligible  Gods  in  the  Platonic  theology.”  He  adds,  “  it  is  alfo  apparent  why 
Socrates  fpeaks  of  this  triad  as  fubfifting  in  the  veftibtiles  of  the  good.  (See  p.563).  For  that 
which  is  primarily  being,  in  confequence  of  its  union  with  the  good,  participates  of  this  triad. 
Hence,  becaufe  the  good  is  the  meafure  of  all  things,  the  firft  being  is  commenfurate.  Becaufe 
the  good  is  prior  to  being,  the  firft  being  truly  fubfifts.  And  becaufe  the  former  is  definable,  the 
latter  fhines  forth  as  the  beautiful  itfelf.” — T. 
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to  the  fbpreme  good,  and  of  higher  value  than  the  other  is,  both  to  men  and 
Gods. 

Prot.  What  the  decifion  muft  be  is  clear.  However,  it  is  the  better 
way  to  go  through  the  recital  of  it  in  explicit  words. 

Soc.  Each  of  thofe  three,  then,  let  us  compare,  feverally,  with  pleafure, 
and  again  with  intellect.  For  we  are  to  fee  and  determine  whether  of  thefe 
two  it  is  that  each  of  thofe  three  is  moft  congenial  to,  and  to  give  fentence 
accordingly. 

Prot.  Do  you  fpeak  of  beauty,  and  truth,  and  mediocrity  ? 

Soc.  Ido.  Now  take,  in  the  firft  place,  O  Protarchus,  truth;  and  look 
at  all  the  three  together,  intelleft,  truth,  and  pleafure :  and  after  you  have 
confidered  them  a  fufficient  time,  fay  whether,  in  your  opinion,  intelledt,  or 
whether  pleafure,  is  nearer  of  kin  to  truth. 

Prot.  What  need  is  there  of  time  to  confider  of  this  point  ?  for,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  that  very  great  is  the  difference  between  intelledl  and  pleafure  in  this 
refpedh  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  pleafure  is  the  moft  addidled  to  lying  : 
and  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  pleafures  of  Venus,  which  feem  to  be  the  greateft, 
even  perjury  is  pardoned  by  the  Gods;  it  being  fuppofed  that  pleafures,  like 
children,  have  not  the  leaft  intelledf  in  them  to  know  what  they  fay.  But 
intellect  is  either  the  fame  thing  with  truth,  or  it  is  of  all  things  the  moft 
like  to  it,  and  the  trueft. 

Soc.  Next,  then,  confider  mediocrity  in  the  fame  manner1  ;  and  fay 
whether  you  think  that  pleafure  pofleffes  more  of  it  than  wifdom,  or  that 
wifdom  poffefies  more  of  it  than  pleafure. 

Prot.  This  which  you  have  now  propofed  for  a  fubjecl  of  confederation 
is  not  lefs  eafy  than  the  other.  For  there  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  found 
any  thing  more  immoderate  in  its  nature  than  pleafure  and  extravagant  joy  ; 
nor  any  thing  which  has  more  of  meafure  in  it  than  intelleft  and  fcience. 

Soc.  You  have  well  faid.  But  proceed  further  now  to  the  third.  Do 
you  fay  that  intellect  partakes  of  beauty  more  than  any  fpecies  of  pleafure 
partakes  of  it  ?  and  that  intelledl  is  more  excellent  than  pleafure  in  this 
refpedl  ?  or  that  the  contrary  is  true  ? 

8  Cornarius,  and  Stephens  after  him,  rightly  obferve,  that  in  the  Greek  of  this  fentence  we 
ought  to  read  unauxu^  and  not,  as  it  is  printed,  us  et/ra?.— S« 
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Prot.  Did  ever  any  man  then,  O  Socrates,  whether  awake  or  dreaming, 
fee  or  imagine  wifdom  and  intellect  to  be  in  any  matter,  or  in  any  manner, 
unhandfome  or  unbecoming,  whether  in  reflecting  on  the  paft,  or  in  peceiv- 
ing  the  prefent,  or  in  looking  forward  to  the  future  ? 

Soc.  Right. 

Prot.  But  whenever  we  fee  any  perfon  immerfed  in  pleafures,  in  thofe 
pleafures  too  which  are  of  all  perhaps  the  greateft, — when  we  behold  what  a 
ridiculous  figure  the  man  makes  in  the  very  a<5t  of  enjoying  them, — or  view 
what  is  of  all  fpeCtacles  the  mod  unfeemly,  the  confequence  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ment, — we  ourfelves  are  afhamed  ;  and  all  fuch  things,  as  far  as  poffible,  we 
conceal,  veiling  them  with  night  and  darknefs,  as  not  being  fit  objects  for  the 
light  to  look  on. 

Soc.  Every  where  then,  O  Protarchus,  you  will  declare,  fpeaking  vour- 
felf  to  all  perfons  about  you,  and  publifhing  abroad  by  meffengers,  that  the 
pofleflion  of  pleafure  is  neither  of  fupreme  nor  of  fecondary  worth  :  but  that 
whatevever  is  of  all  things  the  molt  excellent  and  valuable,  is  to  be  found  in 
meafure,  in  the  moderate,  and  the  feafonable,  and  in  all  things  1 * * * 5  of  that 
kind,  whofe  nature  and  effence  we  ought  to  deem  eternal. 

Prot.  Their  fupreme  excellence  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  and 

Soc.  And  that  the  next  in  value  are  fymmetry  and  beauty,  the  perfect  and 
the  fufficient,  and  whatever  elfe  is  congenial  to  thefe. 

Prot.  So  it  feems. 

Soc.  In  the  third  degree  of  excellence,  if  I  divine  aright,  you  would  not 
greatly  miftake  the  truth  if  you  were  to  place  intellect  and  wifdom. 

Prot.  Perhaps  I  fhould  not. 

Soc.  And  is  not  the  fourth  rank  due  to  thofe  things  which  we  afligned  to 
the  foul  herfelf,  as  her  own  proper  goods,  fciences,  and  arts,  and  right  opi¬ 
nions,  a  fourth  order  of  goods,  following  next  after  the  firft  three  ?  ought  we 

1  Monf.  Grou  has  obferved,  very  juftly,  that  the  word  eipntrOai,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  fen- 

tence,  is  an  error  in  the  text:  and  inftead  of  it,  he  propofes  the  word  fipwSai.  Grynceus,  the 

corrector  of  Ficinus’s  tranflation  of  Plato,  feems,  in  his  rendering  the  Greek  word  in  this  place 

into  Latin  by  the  words  fortita  ejje ,  {to  have  oitained  an  allotment  oj ))  either  to  have  read  eiMxOa$ 
in  fome  manufcript,  or  elfe  to  have  thus  amended  the  text  by  a  happy  conjecture  of  his  own. — S. 
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not  here  to  place  them,  if  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  good  than  they 
are  to  pleafure  ? 

Prot.  Perhaps  we  ought. 

Soc.  Then  follow,  fifth  in  order,  the  pleafures  of  that  fort  which  we  de 
fcribed  to  be  unmixed  with  pain,  and  denominated  pure,  fuch  as  thofe  con- 
fequent  to  fenfation,  but  belonging  to  the  foul  herfelf  when  fhe  is  engaged 
in  the  fciences  1 . 

Prot.  It  may  be  fo. 

Soc. 

With  the  fixth  race - (fays  Orpheus) 

Clofe  we  the  finifh’d  feries  of  our  fong*. 

Our  difquifition,  too,  feems  to  be  now  finiffied,  and  to  clofe  with  pafling 
our  fixth  fentence.  After  all  this,  nothing  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  affix 
a  head,  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  body  of  our  inquiry. 

Prot.  It  is  fit  that  we  fhould. 

Soc.  Come,  then  :  the  third  to  the  faviour.  Let  us  commemorate  him 
whofe  aid  brought  the  argument  to  a  conclufion  ;  calling  him  to  witnefs  the 
truth  of  it. 

Prot.  Whom  do  you  mean  r 

Soc.  Philebus  laid  down  this  pofition :  that  the  good  was  all  and  every 
kind  of  pleafure  in  full  abundance. 

Prot.  By  commemorating  the  faviour,  it  feems  then,  Socrates,  you  meant 
that  we  fhould  refume  the  original  argument  of  our  inquiry. 

Soc.  Well:  but  let  us  obferve  what  followed.  I,  viewing  with  diflike 
that  pofition  juft  now  mentioned, — the  tenet,  not  of  Philebus  only,  but  of 

*  In  the  Greek  of  this  fentence,  the  word  tTrio-rnfAug  ought  to  be  either  quite  expunged,  or 
changed  for  the  word  «3bv«?,  or  immediately  preceded  by  the  prepofition  mpi.  The  pureft  plea¬ 
fures,  thofe  of  fcience,  are  certainly  not  fciences  themfelves. — S. 

2  This  verfe  of  Orpheus  we  meet  with  again  in  Plutarch’s  Treatife  concerning  the  Delphic  In- 
fcription  E<,  and  in  no  other  antient  author  whom  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  introduced  by 
Plutarch  no  otherwife  than  as  a  part  of  the  prefent  paflage  in  Plato,  which  is  there  quoted  ;  and 
not  fo  as  to  give  us  any  light  into  the  poet’s  own  meaning  in  that  verfe.  But  if  we  may  form  a 
probable  conjecture  from  Plato’s  application  of  it,  it  was  the  end  of  a  defcription  of  five  different 
ages  of  the  world,  with  regard  to  men’s  manners  and  ways  of  life. — S. 
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thoufands  befide  in  all  ages, — on  the  other  hand  aflerted,  that  intelledl  was 
a  thing  far  better  and  more  beneficial  to  human  life  than  pleafure. 

Prot.  That  was  your  pofition. 

Soc.  But  then,  fufpedbing  that  many  other  things  had  pretenfions  to  the 
fame  character  of  being  the  good,  I  engaged,  if  fomething  1  fhould  appear 
better  than  both  of  thofe,  to  combat  for  the  fecond  prize,  in  behalf  of  intelledb 
againfi:  pleafure ;  that  pleafure,  in  her  claim  to  fo  much  as  this,  might  be 
defeated. 

Prot.  You  did  engage  fo  to  do. 

Soc.  Afterwards,  on  trial,  it  was  very  fufficiently  proved  that  neither  of 
our  favourites  anfwered  the  character  of  complete  good. 

Prot.  Perfectly  true. 

Soc.  Intellect,  therefore,  and  pleafure,  were,  both  of  them,  quite  dif- 
mifled  from  having  any  thing  to  do  in  the  controverfy  concerning  good  itfelf ; 
as  each  of  them  wanted  felf-fufficience,  and  that  power  which  attends  the 
fufficient  and  perfect. 

Prot.  Very  right. 

Soc.  But  after  we  had  difcovered  a  third  thing  preferable  to  either  of  thofe 
two,  we  found  the  nature  of  intellect  to  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
this  conqueror,  and  to  be  much  more  familiar  with  this  form  than  pleafure. 

Prot.  We  certainly  did. 

Soc.  The  fixth2  and  lowejl  place,  then,  according  to  the  judgment  now 
given  as  the  refult  of  this  inquiry,  belongs  to  the  power  of  pleafure  unbounded. 

Prot.  So  it  appears. 

1  All  the  editions  of  Plato  give  us  to  read  to  inftead  of  n  in  this  fentence.  Ficinus,  however, 
tranflates  as  if  in  the  Medicean  manufcript  he  read  ti,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  true  reading; 
and  herein  he  is  followed  by  all  the  trantlators  who  came  after  him. — S. 

2  A  very  grofs  error  has  infedted  all  the  editions  and  all  the  tranflations  of  Plato  in  this  place. 
For  in  all  the  editions  we  read  irtfx7nov  the  fifth,  inftead  of  tmov  the  fixth.  Now  the fifth  rank  was 
before  afligned  folely  to  the  pure  pleafures.  The  fixth  and  laft  rank,  therefore,  remains  to  Plea - 
Jure,  one  of  the  three  great  fubjedts  of  this  dialogue  ;  to  pleafure,  pretending  to  be  the  only  or  the 
chief  good  of  man,  and  by  Philebus  avowed  and  contended  for  as  fuch ;  pleafure  in  general  and 
undiftinguifhed  ;  pleafure  at  random,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes; — in  Plato’s  own  words, 
vol.  u,  p.  40,  edit.  Steph.  irapomm,  onutrouv,  net  i  etnn  x,aye  iv.  But  the  very  next  fentence  of  Socrates 
puts  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  pleafure  of  fenfe,  fienjual  fieafure,  is  here  meant. — S. 
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Soc.  But  the  firft  place  belongs  to  her,  as  bulls  1  would  fay,  and  horfes  % 
and  all  beafts  whatever  of  the  lavage  kind  :  for  it  appears  fo  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  purfue  pleafure.  And  on  the  credit  of  thefe  animals,  juft 
as  the  judgment  of  diviners  depends  on  the  flight  of  birds,  fentence  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  multitude,  that  pleafures  have  the  greateft  power  in  making 
our  lives  happy.  For  the  loves  and  joys  of  brute  animals  they  deem  a  ftronger 
evidence,  and  litter  to  be  credited,  than  the  fayings  of  men  prophetically 
uttered  in  all  places  though  infpiration  of  the  philofophic  mule. 

Prot.  That  you  have  laid  what  is  moft  agreeable  to  truth,  O  Socrates, 
we  are,  all  of  us,  now  agreed. 

Soc.  N  ow  then  ye  will  difmifs  me. 

Prot.  There  is  a  little,  O  Socrates,  ftill  remaining  to  be  conlidered.  For 
you  mull  not  quit  the  company  before  it  breaks  up  :  and  I  will  put  you  in 
mind  of  what  you  have  left  unfaid.3 

1  In  the  Greek  of  this  fentence,  we  prefume  that  the  word  om  ought  to  be  changed  into  £>?. — S. 

3  Porphyry,  in  his  Treatife  crept  avow;  s^vxuv,  lib.  iii.  fee.  I.  writes  thus:  ’ZuxpuTy$  irpoi  rovg 

ovnv  &apL$i<rGvTouvTas  uvxi  to  teXo;,  oiA’  «y  cravre;,  stpn,  <tje$  kcu  rpayoi  toutco  auvxivotev,  7rei<rS^<re c9xi  av  ev 
Tcpi 1  deirdxi  to  eu^ai/dov  xektQix, i,  i<TT  av  vou;  ev  rots  7 ram  KpccT’p •  ie  To  certain  perfons  who  were  dif- 
putingon  this  point, — whether  pleafure  was  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  Socrates  laid  that,  were  all 
the  fwine  and  goats  in  the  world  to  join  in  applauding  this  man,  {the  advocate  for  pleafure)  yet 
he  fhould  never  be  perfuaded  that  human  happinefs  confided  in  being  pleafed,  fo  long  as  mind 
excelled  and  prevailed  in  all  things.”  If  Porphyry  in  this  alluded  to  the  very  emphatical  pafiage 
in  Plato  now  before  us,  he  feems  to  have  improved  the  force  of  it  not  a  little ;  unlefs,  in  his  copy 
of  this  dialogue,  he  read  <rue<;  xat  rpayoi  inftead  of  fios(  xat  hreoi. — S. 

3  This  dialogue  both  begins  and  ends  abruptly.  Hence  Olympiodorus  afks,  why  it  is  without 
a  beginning  and  an  end  ?  And  he  folves  this  queftion  very  properly  as  follows  :  “  Shall  we  fay 
that  this  is  becaufe  the  good  is  uncircumfcribed,  and  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  ?  But  it  may 
be  faid,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  neceffary  the  good  fhould  have  a  beginning  and  end  ;  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  luch  a  kind,  that  there  is  xaot  another  beginning  prior  to  it,  and  an  end  beyond  which 
there  is  not  any  other  end.  Perhaps  therefore,  it  is  belter  to  fay  with  our  preceptor,  that  the  mixt 
1  fe  has  an  end,  and  fuch  a  one  as  is  adapted  to  all  animals.  So  that  the  dialogue  is  very  properly 
without  a  beginning:,  for  the  purpofe  of  indicating  that  there  is  a  certain  good  beyond  that  which 
it  inveftigates.  And  again,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  without  an  end  :  for  there  is  alfo 
another  end  more  antient  than  its  end.” 

THE  END  OF  THE  PHILEBUS. 
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Ihe  Second  Alcibiades,  which  in  the  fuppofed  time  of  it  is  fubfequent  to 
the  fird  of  the  fame  name,  is  on  a  fubjedt  which  ranks  among  the  mod:  im¬ 
portant  to  a  rational  being  ;  for  with  it  is  connected  piety,  which  is  the  fum- 
mit  of  virtue.  Hence,  as  all  nations  in  the  infinity  of  time  pad  have  believed  in 
the  exidence  of  certain  divine  powers  fuperior  to  man,  who  beneficently  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  inferior  natures,  and  defend  them  from  evil ;  fo  likewife  they  wor¬ 
dlipped  thefe  powers  by  numerous  religious  rites,  of  which  prayer  formed  no 
inconfiderable  part.  The  exceptions,  indeed,  to  this  general  belief  of  man¬ 
kind  are  fo  few  that  they  do  not  deferve  to  be  noticed.  For  we  may  fay, 
with  the  elegant  Maximus  Tyrius1,  that,  “  if  through  the  whole  of  time 
there  have  been  two  or  three  atheids,  they  were  govelling  and  infenfate  men, 
whofe  eyes  wandered,  whofe  ears  were  deceived,  whofe  fouls  were  muti¬ 
lated,  a  race  irrational,  barren,  and  ufelefs,  refembling  a  timid  lion,  an  ox 
without  horns,  a  bird  without  wings.”  All  others,  as  well  thofe  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  as  philofophers  who  explored  the  hidden  caufes  of  things,  mod 
condantly  believed  that  there  were  Gods,  viz.  one  fird  ineffable  fource  of  all 
things,  and  a  multitude  of  divine  powers  proceeding  from,  and  united  with, 
him  ;  and  always  endeavoured  to  render  thefe  divine  natures  propitious,  by 
facrifice  and  prayer.  Hence,  the  Chaldaeans  among  the  Affyrians,  the  Brah¬ 
mins  among  the  Indians,  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls,  the  Magi  among  the 

1  In  his  Difiertation  “  What  God  is  according  to  Plato.”  See  Reifke’s  edition,  p.  317. 
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Perfians,  and  the  tribe  of  priefts  among  the  Egyptians,  conftantly  applied 
themielves  to  the  worfhip  of  Divinity,  and  venerated  and  adored  the  Gods 
by  various  facred  ceremonies,  and  ardent  and  affiduous  prayers. 

As  the  leading  defign,  therefore,  of  the  following  dialogue  is  to  fhow  the 
great  importance  of  prayer,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  I  cannot  do  any  thing 
more  illustrative  of  this  defign,  or  more  beneficial  to  the  reader,  than  to  pre¬ 
fen  t  him  with  the  divinely  luminous  conceptions  of  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
Proclus,  and  Hierocles  on  prayer,  together  with  what  the  pfeudo  Dionyfius 
has  Stolen  from  the  Platonic  philofophers  on  this  fubjeCt.  As  thefe  obferva- 
tions  never  yet  appeared  in  any  modern  language,  and  as  they  are  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  writer  for  their  profundity  and  fublimity,  I  truft  no 
apology  will  be  requifite  for  their  length.  Previous  to  their  infertion,  there¬ 
fore,  I  (hall  only  give  the  following  definition  of  prayer,  viz.  that  it  is  a 
certain  force  fupernally  imparted  to  the  foul,  elevating  and  conjoining  her  to 
Divinity,  and  which  always  unites  in  a  becoming  manner  Secondary  with 
primary  natures. 

Porphyry  then  obferves1,  that  prayer  efpecially  pertains  to  worthy  men, 
becaufe  it  is  a  conjunction  with  a  divine  nature.  But  the  Similar  loves  to  be 
united  to  the  Similar.  And  a  worthy  man  is  moft  Smilar  to  the  Gods.  Since 
thofe  alfo  that  cultivate  virtue  are  enclofed  in  body  as  in  a  prifon,  they  ought 
to  pray  to  the  Gods  that  they  may  depart  from  hence.  BeSdes,  as  we  are 
like  children  torn  from  our  parents,  it  is  proper  to  pray  that  we  may  return 
to  the  Gods,  as  to  cur  true  parents :  and  becaufe  thofe  that  do  not  think  it 
requifite  to  pray,  and  convert  themfelves  to  more  excellent  natures,  are  like 
thofe  that  are  deprived  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  as  we  are  a  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  is  St  that  we  Should  be  in  want  of 
it :  for  a  converfion  to  the  whole  imparts  Safety  to  every  thing.  Whether, 
therefore,  you  po fiefs  virtue,  it  is  proper  that  you  Should  invoke  that  which 
caufally  comprehends  2  the  whole  of  virtue.  For  that  which  is  all-good  will 
alfo  be  the  caufe  to  you  of  that  good  which  it  is  proper  for  you  to  poSFefs. 

1  Vide  Prod,  in  Tim.  p.  64. — T. 

2  The  word  ufed  by  Porphyry  here  is  1 rpoiikvpos,  which  always  fignifics  in  Platonic  writings 
caufal  comprehenjion ;  or  the  occult  and  indiftind  prior  to  the  actual  and  feparate  fubfiftence  of 
things.  After  this  manner  numbers  fubfitt  caufally  in  the  monad. — T. 
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Or  whether  you  explore  fome  corporeal  good,  there  is  a  power  in  the  world 
which  connedtedly  contains  every  body.  It  is  neceftary,  therefore,  that  the 
perfect  fhould  thence  be  derived  to  the  parts  of  the  univerfe.  Thus  far  Por¬ 
phyry,  who  was  not  without  reafon  celebrated  by  pofterior  philofophers  for 
his  ispoTrpy/rv]  voYiy.o!T!X)  or  conceptions  adapted  to  facred  concerns. 

JLet  us  now  attend  to  Jarnblichus  *,  whom  every  genuine  Platonift  will 
acknowledge  to  have  been  juftly  furnamed  the  divine. 

As  prayers,  through  which  facred  rites  receive  their  perfect  confummation 
and  vigour,  conftitute  a  great  part  of  facrifice,  and  as  they  are  of  general 
utility  to  religion,  and  produce  an  indiffoluble  communion  between  the  Di¬ 
vinities  and  their  priefls,  it  is  neceftary  that  we  fhould  mention  a  few  things 

t  _ 

concerning  their  various  fpecies  and  wonderful  effects.  For  prayer  is  of 
itfelf  a  thing  worthy  to  be  known,  and  gives  greater  perfection  to  the  fcience 
concerning  the  Gods.  I  fay,  therefore,  that  the  JirJi  fpecies  of  prayer  is  collec¬ 
tive producing  a  contact  with  Divinity,  and  fubfifting  as  the  leader  and  li^ht 
of  knowledge.  But  the  fecond  is  the  bond  oj  confent  and  communion  with  the 
Gods ,  exciting  them  to  a  copious  communication  of  their  benefits  prior  to 
the  energy  of  lpeech,  and  perfeting  the  whole  of  our  operations  previous  to 
our  intellectual  conceptions.  But  the  third  and  in  oft  perfet  fpecies  of  prayer 
is  the  feal  of  ineffable  union  with  the  Divinities ,  in  whom  it  eftablifhes  all  the 
power  and  authority  of  prayer  :  and  thus  caufes  the  foul  to  repole  in  the 
Gods,  as  in  a  divine  and  never-failing  port.  But  from  thefe  three  terms,  in 
which  all  the  divine  meafures  are  contained,  fuppliant  adoration  not  only 
conciliates  to  us  the  friendfhip  of  the  Gods,  but  fupernally  extends  to  us 
three  fruits,  being,  as  it  were,  three  Hefperian  apples  of  gold 1  2.  The  frft 
pertains  to  illumination  ;  the  fecond,  to  a  communion  of  operation  ;  but  through 
the  energy  of  the  third  we  receive  a  perfect  plenitude  of  divine  fre.  And 
fometimes,  indeed,  fupplication  precedes  ;  like  a  forerunner,  preparing  the 
way  before  the  facrifice  appears.  But  fometimes  it  intercedes  as  a  mediator : 
and  fometimes  accomplifhes  the  end  of  facrifcing.  No  operation,  however, 
in  facred  concerns  can  fucceeed  without  the  intervention  of  prayer.  Daftly, 

1  De  Myft.  fee.  5,  cap.  2 6. — T. 

2  This  particular  refpedting  the  apples  of  gold  is  added  from  the  verfion  of  Scutellius,  who 
appears  to  have  made  his  tranflation  of  Jarnblichus  from  a  more  perfect  manufeript  than  that 
which  was  ufed  by  Gale. — T. 
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the  continual  exercife  of  prayer  nourifhes  the  vigour  of  our  intellect,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  receptacles  of  the  foul  far  more  capacious  for  the  communications  of 
the  Gods.  It  likewife  is  the  divine  key  which  unfolds  to  men  the  penetralia  of 
the  Gods;  accuftoms  us  to  the  fplendid  rivers  of  fupernal  light;  in  a  fhort  time 
perfects  our  inmoft  recedes,  and  difpofes  them  for  the  ineffable  embrace  and 
contact  of  the  Gods  ;  and  does  not  defift  till  it  raifes  us  to  the  fummit  of  all.  It 
likewife  gradually  and  filently  draws  upwards  the  manners  of  our  foul,  by 
divefling  them  of  every  thing  foreign  from  a  divine  nature,  and  clothes  us 
with  the  perfections  of  the  Gods.  Befdes  this,  it  produces  an  indiiToluble 
communion  and  friendfhip  with  Divinity,  nourifhes  a  divine  love,  and  en- 
flames  the  divine  part  of  the  foul.  Whatever  is  of  an  oppofing  and  contrary 
nature  in  the  foul  it  expiates  and  purifies  ;  expels  whatever  is  prone  to  gene¬ 
ration,  and  retains  any  thing  of  the  dregs  of  mortality  in  its  ethereal  and 
fplendid  fpirit  ;  perfects  a  good  hope  and  faith  concerning  the  reception  of 
divine  light ;  and  in  one  word,  renders  thofe  by  whom  it  is  employed  the 
familiars  and  domeftics  of  the  Gods.  If  fuch,  then,  are  the  advantages  of 
prayer,  and  fuch  its  connection  with  facrifice,  does  it  not  appear  from  hence, 
that  the  end  of  facrifice  is  a  conjunction  with  the  demiurgus  of  the  world  ? 
And  the  benefit  of  prayer  is  of  the  fame  extent  with  the  good  which  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  demiurgic  caufes  on  the  race  of  mortals.  Again,  from  hence 
the  anagogic ,  p.erfcdtive ,  and  reple?iijhing  power  of  prayer  appears  ;  likewife 
how  it  becomes  efficacious  and  unific,  and  how  it  pofleffes  a  common  bond 
imparted  by  the  Gods.  And  in  the  third  and  laid  place,  it  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived  from  hence  how  prayer  and  facrifice  mutually  corroborate,  and  confer 
on  each  other  a  facred  and  perfect  power  in  divine  concerns. 

The  following  tranflation  (from  p.  64)  of  Proclus  on  the  Timaeus,  con¬ 
taining  the  dodrine  of  Jamblichus  on  prayer,  with  the  elucidations  of  Pro¬ 
clus,  may  be  confidered  as  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  preceding  ob- 
fervations. 

All  beings  are  the  progeny  of  the  Gods,  by  whom  they  are  produced  with¬ 
out  a  medium,  and  in  whom  they  are  firmly  effabliffied.  For  the  progreffion 
of  things  which  perpetually  fubfift  and  cohere  from  permanent  caufes,  is  not 
alone  perfected  by  a  certain  continuation,  but  immediately  lubfifts  from  the 
Gods,  from  whence  all  things  are  generated,  however  diftant  they  may  be 
from  the  Divinities  :  and  this  is  no  lefs  true,  even  though  aflerted  of  matter 
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itfelf.  For  a  divine  nature  is  not  abfent  from  any  thing,  but  is  equally  pre- 
fent  to  all  things.  Hence,  though  you  confider  the  laft  of  beings,  in  thefe 
alfo  you  will  find  Divinity  :  for  the  one  is  every  where  ;  and  in  confequence 
of  its  abfolute  dominion,  every  thing  receives  its  nature  and  coherence  from 
the  Gods.  But  as  all  things  proceed,  fo  likewife  they  are  not  feparated  from 
the  Gods,  but  radically  abide  in  them,  as  the  caufes  and  fuftainers  of  their 
existence  :  for  where  can  they  recede,  iince  the  Gods  primarily  comprehend 
all  things  in  their  embrace  ?  For  whatever  is  placed  as  feparate  from  the 
Gods  has  not  any  kind  of  fubfiftence.  But  all  beings  are  contained  by  the 
Gods,  and  refide  in  their  natures  after  the  manner  of  a  circular  comprehen- 
lion.  Hence,  by  a  wonderful  mode  of  fubfiftence,  all  things  proceed,  and 
yet  are  not,  nor  indeed  can  be,  feparated  from  the  Gods ;  (for  all  generated 
natures,  when  torn  from  their  parents,  immediately  recur  to  the  wide- 
fpreading  immenfitv  of  non-being,)  but  they  are  after  a  manner  efiablifhed  in 
the  divine  natures :  and,  in  fine,  they  proceed  in  themfelves,  but  abide  in  the 
Gods.  But  fince  in  confequence  of  their  progreffion  it  is  requifite  that  they 
fihould  be  converted,  and  return,  and  imitate  the  egrefs  and  converfion  of  the 
Gods  to  their  ineffable  caufe,  that  the  natures,  thus  difpofed,  may  again  be 
contained  by  the  Gods,  and  the  firft  unities,  according  to  a  telejiurgic ,  or  per¬ 
fective  triad,  they  receive  from  hence  a  certain  fecondary  perfection,  by 
which  they  may  be  able  to  convert  themfelves  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Gods  ; 
that  after  they  have  rooted  their  principle  in  the  Divinities,  they  may  again, 
by  converfion,  abide  in  them,  and  form  as  it  were  a  circle,  which  originates 
from,  and  terminates  in,  the  Gods.  All  things,  therefore,  both  abide  in,  and 
convert  themfelves  to,  the  Gods ;  receiving  this  power  from  the  Divinities, 
together  with  twofold  fymbols  according  to  eflence  :  the  one,  that  they  may 
abide  there ;  but  the  other,  that  having  proceeded,  they  may  convert  them¬ 
felves  :  and  this  we  may  eafily  contemplate,  not  only  in  fouls,  but  alfo  in  in¬ 
animate  natures.  For  what  elfe  ingenerates  in  thefe  a  fympathy  with  other 
powers  but  the  fymbols  which  they  are  allotted  by  nature,  fome  of  which 
contract  a  familiarity  with  this  and  fome  with  that  l'eries  of  Gods  ?  For  na¬ 
ture  fupernally  depending  from  the  Gods,  and  being  diftributed  from  their 
orders,  impreffes  alfo  in  bodies  the  fymbols  of  her  familiarity  with  the  Divi¬ 
nities.  In  fome,  indeed,  inferting  folar  fymbols,  but  in  others  lunar,  and  in 
others  again  the  occult  characters  of  fome  other  God.  And  thefe,  indeed, 
vol.  iv.  4  e  convert 
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convert  themfelves  to  the  Divinities  :  fome  as  it  were  to  the  Gods  fimply, 
but  others  as  to  paticular  Gods ;  nature  thus  perfedting  her  progeny  accord¬ 
ing  to  different  peculiarities  of  the  Gods.  The  Demiurgus  of  the  univerfe, 
therefore,  by  a  much  greater  priority,  impreffed  thefe  fymbols  in  fouls,  by 
which  they  might  be  able  to  abide  in  themfelves,  and  again  convert  them¬ 
felves  to  the  fources  of  their  being  :  through  the  fymbol  of  unity,  conferring 
on  them  liability;  but  through  intelledl  affording  them  the  power  of  con- 
verfion. 

And  to  this  converfion  prayer  is  of  the  greatefl;  utility  :  for  it  conciliates 
the  beneficence  of  the  Gods  through  thofe  ineffable  fymbols  which  the  father 
of  the  univerfe  has  diffeminated  in  fouls.  It  likewife  unites  thofe  who  pray 
with  thofe  to  whom  prayer  is  addreffed ;  copulates  the  intelledf:  of  the  Gods 
with  the  difcourfes  of  thofe  who  pray ;  excites  the  will  of  thofe  who  perfectly 
comprehend  good,  and  produces  in  us  a  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  will  abun¬ 
dantly  impart  to  us  the  beneficence  which  they  contain  :  and  laflly,  it  effa- 
blifhes  in  the  Gods  whatever  we  poffefs. 

But  to  a  perfedfand  true  prayer  there  is  required,  firft,  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  divine  orders  to  which  he  who  prays  approaches  :  for  neither  will  any 
one  accede  in  a  proper  manner,  unlefs  he  intimately  beholds  their  diflinguifh- 
ing  properties  :  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Oracle  T  admonifhes,  “  that  a  fiery 
intellect  ion  obtains  the  firft  order  in  fiacre  d  veneration?'  But  afterwards  there 
is  required  a  conformation  of  our  life  with  that  which  is  divine  ;  and  this 
accompanied  with  all  purity ,  chafiity ,  dificipline ,  and  order.  For  thus  while 
we  prefent  ourfelves  to  the  Gods,  they  will  be  provoked  to  beneficence  ;  and 
our  fouls  will  be  l'ubjedted  to  theirs,  and  will  participate  the  excellences  of 
a  divine  nature.  In  the  third  place,  a  certain  contadt  is  neceffary,  from 
whence,  with  the  more  exalted  part  of  the  foul,  we  touch  the  divine  effence, 
and  verge  to  a  union  with  its  ineffable  nature.  But  there  is  yet  further  re¬ 
quired  an  acceffion  and  inhefion,  (for  thus  the  Oracle  calls  it,  while  it  fays, 
4‘  the  mortal  adhering  to  fire  will  pojfefis  a  divine  light ,”)  from  whence  we  re¬ 
ceive  a  greater  and  more  illuflrious  part  of  the  light  proceeding  from  the. 
Gods.  In  the  lafl  place,  a  union  fucceeds  with  the  unity  of  the  Gods,  re- 
{loring  and  eftablifhing  unity  to  the  foul,  and  caufing  our  energy  to  become 

v1  Viz.  one  of  the  Chaldcean  Oracles. — T> 
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one  with  divine  energy  :  fo  that  in  this  cafe,  we  are  no  longer  ourfelves,  but 
are  abforbed,  as  it  were,  in  the  nature  of  the  Gods  ;  and  reading  in  divine 
light,  are  entirely  furrounded  with  its  fplendour.  And  this  is,  indeed,  the 
bed-  end  of  prayer,  the  conjunction  of  the  foul’s  converfion  with  its  perma¬ 
nency  ;  eftablifhing  in  unity  whatever  proceeds  from  the  divine  unities  ;  and 
furrounding  our  light  with  the  light  of  the  Gods. 

Prayer,  therefore,  is  of  no  fmall  affi dance  to  our  fouls  in  amending  to  their 
native  region  :  nor  is  he  who  poffeffes  virtue  fuperior  to  the  want  of  that 
good  which  proceeds  from  prayer,  but  the  very  contrary  takes  place;  fince 
prayer  is  not  only  the  caufe  of  our  afcent  and  reverfion,  but  with  it  is  con¬ 
nected  piety  to  the  Gods,  that  is,  the  very  fummit  of  virtue.  Nor,  indeed, 
ought  any  other  to  pray  than  he  who  excels  in  goodnefs  :  (as  the  Athenian 
gued  in  Plato  admoniffies  us,)  for  to  fuch  a  one,  while  enjoying  by  the  exer- 
cife  of  prayer  familiarity  with  the  Gods,  an  efficacious  and  eafy  way  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  bleffied  life.  But  the  contrary  fucceeds  to  the 
vicious  :  fince  it  is  not  lawful  for  purity  to  be  touched  by  impurity.  It  is 
neceffary,  therefore,  that  he  who  generoufly  enters  on  the  exercife  of  prayer 
ffiould  render  the  Gods  propitious  to  him;  and  ffiould  excite  in  himlelf 
divine  conceptions,  full  of  intellectual  light :  for  the  favour  and  benignity  of 
more  exalted  beings  is  the  mod  effectual  incentive  to  their  communication 
with  our  natures.  And  it  is  requifite,  without  intermiffion,  to  dwell  in  the 
veneration  of  Divinity  :  for,  according  to  the  poet,  “  the  Gods  are  accujlomed 
to  be  prefent  with  the  mortal  conjiantly  employed  in  prayer .”  It  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  preferve  a  dable  order  of  divine  works,  and  to  produce  thole 
virtues  which  purify  the  foul  from  the  dains  of  generation,  and  elevate  her  to 
the  regions  of  intellect,  together  with  faith ,  truth ,  and  love :  to  preferve  this 
triad  and  hope  of  good,  this  immutable  perception  of  divine  light,  and  feggra- 
gation  from  every  other  purfuit;  that  thus  folitary,  and  free  from  mate¬ 
rial  concerns,  we  may  become  united  with  the  folitary  unities  of  the  Gods  : 
fince  he  who  attempts  by  multitude  to  unite  himfelf  with  unity,  aCls  prepode- 
roufly,  and  diffociates  himfelf  from  Divinity.  For  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  anv 
one  to  conjoin  himfelf  by  that  which  is  not,  with  that  which  is  ;  fo  neither  is 
it  poffible  with  multitude  to  be  conjoined  with  unity.  Such,  then,  are  the 
confequences  primarily  apparent  in  prayer,  viz.  that  its  effence  is  the  caufe 
of  affociating  our  fouls  with  the  Gods ;  and  that  on  this  account  it  unites  and 
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copulates  all  inferior  with  all  fuperior  beings.  For,  as  the  great  Theodorus 1 
fays,  all  things  pray,  except  the  FIRST. 

But  the  perfection  of  prayer,  beginning  from  more  common  goods,  ends 
in  divine  conjunction,  and  gradually  accuftoms  the  foul  to  divine  light.  And 
its  efficacious  and  vigorous  energy  both  repleniffies  us  with  good,  and  caufes 
our  concerns  to  be  common  with  thofe  of  the  Gods.  We  may  alfo  rationally 
fuppofe  that  the  caufes  of  prayer,  fo  far  as  they  are  effective,  are  the  vigorous 
and  efficacious  powers  of  the  Gods,  converting  and  calling  upwards  the  foul 
to  the  Gods  themfelves.  But  that,  fo  far  as  they  are  perfective,  they  are  the 
immaculate  goods  of  the  foul,  from  the  reception  of  which,  fouls  are  efta- 
bliffied  in  the  Gods.  And  again,  that  fo  far  as  they  are paradigmatical,  they 
are  the  primary  fabricating  caufes  of  beings ;  proceeding  from  the  good,  and 
conjoined  with  it  by  an  ineffable  union.  But  that  fo  far  as  they  are  formal, 
or  poflefs  the  proportion  of  forms,  they  render  fouls  fimilar  to  the  Gods,  and 
give  perfection  to  the  whole  life  of  the  foul.  Laftly,  fo  far  as  they  are  mate¬ 
rial,  or  retain  the  proportion  of  matter,  they  are  the  marks  or  fymbols  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Demiurgus  on  the  effiences  of  fouls,  that  they  may  be  wakened 
to  a  reminifcence  of  the  Gods  who  produced  both  them  and  whatever  elfe 
exifts. 

But  we  may  alfo  defcribe  the  modes  of  prayer,  which  are  various,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  the  Gods.  For  of  prayers,  1'ome  are  fabrica - 
iive  ;  others  of  a  purifying  nature',  and  others,  laftly,  are  vivifc.  I  call  thofe 
fabric ative  which  are  offered  for  the  fake  of  (bowers  and  winds.  For  the 
fabricative  Gods  [h^ufvgyoi)  are  alfo  the  caufes  of  thefe:  on  which  account,  it 
is  cuftomary  with  the  Athenians  to  pray  to  fuch  Divinities  for  the  fake  of 
obtaining  winds  procuring  ferenity  of  weather.  But  I  call  thofe  prayers  of 
a  purifying  nature ,  which  are  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  averting  difeafes 
originating  from  peftilence,  and  other  contagious  diftempers :  fuch  as  are 
written  in  our  temples.  And  laftly,  thofe  prayers  are  vivifc  with  which  we 
venerate  the  Gods  who  are  the  caufes  of  viviffcation,  on  account  of  the  origin 
and  maturity  of  fruits.  Hence  it  is  that  prayers  are  of  a  perfedive  nature, 
becaufe  they  elevate  us  to  thefe  divine  orders :  and  thofe  who  confider  fuch 
prayers  in  a  different  manner,  do  not  properly  apprehend  in  what  their  na- 


*  Viz.  Theodorus  Afmaeus,  a  difciple  of  Porphyry.’ — T. 
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ture  and  efficacy  confift.  But  again,  with  refpeft  to  the  things  for  which 
we  pray,  thofe  which  regard  the  fafety  of  the  foul  obtain  the  firft  place; 
thofe  which  pertain  to  the  jiro[ier  difjiofition  and  frength  of  the  bodyy  the 
fecond  ;  and  thofe  claim  the  laft  place  which  pertain  to  external  concerns. 
And  laftly,  with  refpedt  to  the  distribution  of  the  times  in  which  we  offer  up 
prayers,  it  is  either  according  to  the  feafons  of  the  year,  or  the  centres  of  the 
folar  revolution  ;  or  we  eftablifh  multiform  prayers  according  to  other  Such¬ 
like  conceptions. 

With  the  above  admirable  paffages  the  following  extract  from  Jamblichus 
de  Myft.  fee.  i.  cap.  12.  may  be  very  properly  conjoined.  Its  defign  is  to- 
Show,  that  the  Gods  are  not  agitated  by  paffions,  though  they  appear  to  be 
moved  through  the  influence  of  prayer. 

Prayers  are  not  to  be  directed  to  the  Gods,  as  if  they  were  paffive,  and 
could  be  moved  by  Applications :  for  the  divine  irradiation  which  takes  place 
through  the  exercife  of  prayer,  operates  fpontaneoufly,  and  is  far  remote  from 
all  material  attraction  ;  fmee  it  becomes  apparent  through  divine  energy  and 
perfection  ;  and  as  much  excels  the  voluntary  motion  of  our  nature,  as  the 
divine  will  of  the  good  furpaffes  our  election.  Through  this  volition,  the 
Gods,  who  are  perfectly  benevolent  and  merciful,  pour  their  light  without 
any  parfimony  on  the  Supplicating  priefts,  whofe  fouls  they  call  upwards  to 
their  own  divine  natures ;  impart  to  them  a  union  with  themfelves,  and 
accuffom  their  fouls,  even  while  bound  in  body,  to  feparate  themfelves  from 
its  dark  embrace,  and  to  be  led  back  by  an  ineffable  energy  to  their  eternal 
and  intelligible  original.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  fafety  of  the  foul  de¬ 
pends  on  Such  divine  operations.  For  while  the  foul  contemplates  divine 
vifions,  it  acquires  another  life,  employs  a  different  energy,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  with  the  greateff  propriety,  as  no  longer  ranking  in  the  order  of  man. 
For  it  often  lays  afide  its  own  proper  life,  and  changes  it  for  the  moft  bleffed 
energy  of  the  Gods.  But  if  an  afeent  to  the  Gods,  through  the  miniflry  of 
prayer,  confers  on  the  priefts  purity  from  paffion,  freedom  from  the  bonds  of 
generation,  and  a  union  with  a  divine  principle,  how  can  there  be  any  thing 
paffive  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ?  For  invocation  does  not  draw  down  the 
pure  and  impaffive  Gods  to  us  who  are  paffive  and  impure ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  renders  us  who  are  become  through  generation  impure  and  paffive, 
immutable  and  pure. 


But 
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But  neither  do  invocations  conjoin,  through  paflion,  the  prieds  with  the 
Divinities.,  but  afford  an  indifioluble  communion  of  connediion,  through  that 
friendfhip  which  binds  all  things  in  union  and  confent.  Nor  do  invocations 
incline  the  intelledt  of  the  Gods  towards  men,  as  the  term  feems  to  imply; 
but, according  to  the  decifions  of  truth,  they  render  the  will  of  men  properly 
difpoied  to  receive  the  participations  of  the  Gods  ;  leading  it  upwards,  and 
-connedling  it  with  the  Divinities  by  the  fweeteft  and  mod:  alluring  perfuafion. 
And  on  this  account  the  facred  names  of  the  Gods,  and  other  divine  fymbols, 
from  their  anagogic  nature,  are  able  to  connedt  invocations  with  the  Gods 
themfelves. 

And  in  chap.  15  of  the  fame  fection,  he  again  admirably  difeourfes  on  the 
fame  fubjedt  as  follows  : 

That  which  in  our  nature  is  divine,  intelledhial,  and  one,  or  (as  you  may 
be  willing  to  call  it)  intelligible,  is  perfedtly  excited  by  prayer  from  its  dor¬ 
mant  fate  ;  and  when  excited,  vehemently  feeks  that  which  is  fimilar  to 
itfelf,  and  becomes  copulated  to  its  own  perfedtion.  But  if  it  fhould  feem 
incredible  that  incorporeal  natures  can  be  capable  of  hearing  founds,  and  it  is 
•urged,  that  for  this  purpofe  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is  requifite,  that  they  may 
underftand  our  fupplications  ;  fuch  objedlors  are  unacquainted  with  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  primary  caufes,  which  confifts  in  both  knowing  and  compre¬ 
hending  in  themlelves  at  once  the  univerfality  of  things.  The  Gods,  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  receive  prayers  in  themfelves  through  any  corporeal  powers  or 
organs,  but  rather  contain  in  themfelves  the  effedts  of  pious  invocations ;  and 
efpecially  of  fuch  as  through  facred  cultivation  are  confecrated  and  united 
to  the  Gods  :  for,  in  this  cafe,  a  divine  nature  is  evidently  prefent  with  itfelf, 
and  does  not  apprehend  the  conceptions  of  prayers  as  different  from  its  own. 
Nor  are  fupplications  to  be  confide  red  as  foreign  from  the  purity  of  intelledt : 
but  fince  the  Gods  excel  us  both  in  power,  purity,  and  all  other  advantages, 
we  fhall  act  in  the  mod;  opportune  manner,  by  invoking  them  with  the  mod: 
vehement  fupplications.  For  a  conlcioufnefs  of  our  own  nothingnefs,  when  we 
.compare  ourfelves  with  the  Gods,  naturally  leads  us  to  the  exercife  of  prayer. 
But  through  the  benefits  refulting  from  fupplication  we  are  in  a  fhort  time 
brought  back  to  the  objedt  of  fupplication  ;  acquire  its  fimilitude  from  inti¬ 
mate  converfe  ;  and  gradually  obtain  divine  perfedtion,  indead  of  our  own 
imbecility  and  imperfedtion. 
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Indeed  he  who  confiders,  that  facred  prayers  are  fent  to  men  from  the 
Gods  themfelves  ;  that  they  are  certain  fymbols  of  the  divine  natures;  and  that 
they  are  only  known  to  the  Gods,  with  whom  in  a  certain  refped  they  poffefs 
an  equal  power;  I  fay,  he  who  confiders  all  this,  cannot  any  longer  believe 
that  fup plications  are  of  a  fenfible  nature,  and  that  they  are  not  very  juftly 
efteemed  intellectual  and  divine  :  and  mu  ft  acknowledge  it  to  be  impoftible 
that  any  pafli on  ftiould  belong  to  things  the  purity  of  which  the  moft  worthy- 
manners  of  men  cannot  eafily  equal. 

Nor  ought  we  to  be  difturbed  by  the  objedion  which  urges,  that  material 
things  are  frequently  offered  in  fupplications  ;  and  this  as  if  the  Gods  pof- 
feffed  a  fenfttive  and  animal  nature.  For,  indeed,  if  the  offerings  confifted 
folely  of  corporeal  and  compofite  powers,  and  fuch  as  are  only  accommo¬ 
dated  to  organical  purpofes,  the  objedion  would  have  fome  weight :  but 
fince  they  participate  of  incorporeal  forms,  certain  proportions,  and  more 
fimple  meafures ;  in  this  alone  the  correfpondence  and  connedion  of  offer¬ 
ings  with  the  Gods  ought  to  be  regarded.  For,  whenever  any  affinity  or 
ftmilitude  is  prefent,  whether  greater  or  lefs,  it  is  fufficient  to  the  connedion 
of  which  we  are  now  difcourfing r  fince  there  is  nothing  which  approaches 
to  a  kindred  alliance  with  the  Gods,  though  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  to  which 
the  Gods  are  not  immediately  prefent  and  united.  A  connedion,  therefore, 
as  much  as  is  poffible,  fubfifts  between  prayers  and  the  Gods  :  at  the  fame 
time  prayers  do  not  regard  the  Divinities  as  if  they  were  of  a  fenfitive  or 
animal  nature  ;  but  they  confider  them  as  they  are  in  reality,  and  according 
to  the  divine  forms  which  their  effences  contain. 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  attend  to  the  admirable  obfervations  on  prayer  of 
Hierocles,  who,  though  inferior  in  accuracy  and  fublimity  of  conception  to 
Jamblichus  and  Proclus,  yet,  as  Damafcius  well  obferves,  (in  his  Life  of 
Ilidorus  apud  Phot.)  he  uncommonly  excelled  in  his  dianoetic  part,  and  in  a 
venerable  and  magnificent  fluency  of  did  ion.  The  following  is  a  tranflation 
of  his  Comment  on  the  Pvtha°;oric  verfe  : 

J  O 

- Aw'  £px;u  E7r  epyov 

Qtoicnv  e7TCu^a//£V0i  Tttevai. 

i.  e.  “Betake  yourfelf  to  the  work,  having  implored  the  Gods  to  bring  it  to  perfection.” 

The  verfe  briefly  deferibes  all  that  contributes  to  the  acquifition  of  good, 
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viz.  the  felf-moved  nature  of  the  foul,  and  the  co-operation  of  Divinity.  For, 
though  the  election  of  things  beautiful 1  is  in  our  power,  yet,  as  we  poffefs 
our  freedom  of  the  will  from  Divinity,  we  are  perfe&ly  indigent  of  his  co¬ 
operating  with  and  perfeding  the  things  which  we  have  chofen.  For  our 
endeavour  appears  to  be  fimilar  to  a  hand  extended  to  the  reception  of  things 
beautiful ;  but  that  which  is  imparted  by  Divinity  is  the  fupplier  and  the 
fountain  of  the  gift  of  good.  And  the  former,  indeed,  is  naturally  adapted 
to  difcover  things  beautiful ;  but  the  latter  to  unfold  them  to  him  by  whom 
they  are  rightly  explored.  But  prayer  is  the  medium  between  two  bounda¬ 
ries,  viz.  between  inveftigation  by  us,  and  that  which  is  imparted  by  Divi¬ 
nity,  properly  adhering  to  the  caufe  which  leads  us  into  existence,  and  per- 
feCls  us  in  well-being.  For  how  can  any  one  receive  well-being  unlefs 
Divinity  imparts  it  ?  And  how  can  Divinity,  who  is  naturally  adapted  to 
give,  give  to  him  who  does  not  alk,  though  his  impulfes  arife  from  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  will?  That  we  may  not,  therefore,  pray  only  in  words,  but  may 
alfo  corroborate  this  by  deeds ;  and  that  we  may  not  confide  only  in  our  own 
energy,  but  may  alfo  befeech  Divinity  to  co-operate  with  our  deeds,  and 
may  conjoin  prayer  to  aftion,  as  form  to  matter  ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  we  may 
pray  for  what  we  do,  and  do  that  for  which  we  pray,  the  verfe  conjoining 
thefe  two,  fays,  “  Betake  yourfelf  to  the  work,  having  implored  the  Gods  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.”  For  neither  is  it  proper  alone  to  engage  with  ala¬ 
crity  in  beautiful  actions,  as  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  perform  them  with 
reCtitude,  without  the  co-operation  of  Divinity;  noryetfhould  we  be  fatisfied 
with  the  words  of  mere  prayer  while  we  contribute  nothing  to  the  acquifition 
jof  the  things  which  we  requeft.  For  thus  we  ffiall  either  purfue  atheiftical 
virtue  (if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  fpeak)  or  unenergetic  prayer ;  of  which  the 
former,  being  deprived  of  Divinity,  takes  away  the  effence  of  virtue ;  and 
the  latter,  being  fluggifh,  diffolves  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  For  how  can  any 
thing  be  beautiful  which  is  not  performed  according  to  the  divine  rule?  And 
how  is  it  poffible  that  what  is  done  according  to  this  ffiould  not  entirely  re¬ 
quire  the  co-operation  of  Divinity  to  its  fubfilfence  ?  For  virtue  is  the  image 
of  Divinity  in  the  rational  foul ;  but  every  image  requires  its  paradigm,  in 
order  to  its  generation,  nor  is  that  which  it  pofTeffes  fufficient,  unlefs  it  looks 

1  By  things  beautiful,  with  Platonic  writers,  every  thing  excellent  and  good  is  included, — T. 
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to  that  from  the  fimilitude  to  which  it  pofiefies  the  beautiful.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  thofe  fhould  pray  who  haften  to  energetic  virtue,  and  having 
prayed,  that  they  fhould  endeavour  to  pofiefs  it.  It  is  likewife  requifite  that 
they  fhould  do  this,  looking  to  that  which  is  divine  and  fplendid,  and  fhould 
extend  themfelves  to  philofophy,  adhering  at  the  fame  time  in  a  becoming 
manner  to  the  firfr  caufe  of  good.  For  that  tetradlys  1 2 ,  the  fountain  of  pe¬ 
rennial  nature,  is  not  only  the  eternal  caufe  of  being  to  all  things,  but  like¬ 
wife  of  well-being,  expanding  proper  good  through  the  whole  world,  like 
undecaying  and  intelledfual  light.  But  the  foul,  when  fhe  properly  adheres 
to  this  light,  and  purifies  herfelf  like  an  eye  to  acutnefs  of  vifion,  by  an 
attention  to  things  beautiful,  is  excited  to  prayer  ;  and  again,  from  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  prayer  fhe  extends  her  endeavours,  conjoining  adlions  to  words, 
and  by  divine  conferences  giving  liability  to  worthy  deeds.  And  difeovering 
fome  things,  and  being  illuminated  in  others,  file  endeavours  to  effedt  what 
fhe  prays  for,  and  prays  for  that  which  fhe  endeavours  to  effech  And  fuch 
indeed  is  the  union  of  endeavour  and  prayer. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  pfeudo  Dionyfius  has  decorated  his  book  On  the 
Divine  Names  with  the  following  admirable  obfervations  on  prayer,  flolen* 
from  writers  incomparably  more  fublime  than  any  of  the  age  in  which  he 
pretended  to  have  lived. 

Divinity  is  prefen t  to  all  things,  but  all  things  are  not  prefent  to  him  ;  but 
when  we  invoke  him  with  all-facred  prayers,  an  unclouded  intelledf,  and  an 
aptitude  to  divine  union,  then  we  alfo  are  prefent  to  him.  For  he  is  neither  in 
place,  that  he  may  be  abfent  from  any  thing,  nor  does  he  pafs  from  one  thing 
to  another.  But,  indeed,  to  aflert  that  he  is  in  all  things,  fails  far  fiiort  of 
that  infinity  which  is  above,  and  which  comprehends,  all  things.  Let  us 
therefore  extend  ourfelves  by  prayer  to  the  more  fublime  intuition  of  his 

1  This  tetrc.Elys,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  planes  of  Orpheus,  and  the  amoZcoov,  or  animal  if  If, 
of  Plato,  firft  fub fills  at  the  extremity  of  the  intelligible  order,  and  is  thence  participated  by  Ju¬ 
piter,  the  fabricator  of  the  univerfe.  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Timaeus. — T. 

2  Fabricius,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grae'ca,  has  incontefiably  proved  that  this 
Dionyfius  lived  feveral  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  St.  Paul;  and  obferves,  that  his  woiks  are, 
donbtlefs,  composed  from  Platonic  writings.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  it  is  neceflary  to 
inform  the  learned  reader,  that  the  long  difeourfe  on  Evil  in  the  treatife  of  Dionyfius,  nepi  Seim 
cvi[j.ctTuv,  appears  to  have  been  taken  almoft  verbatim  from  one  of  the  loft  writings  of  Proclus  On 
the  Snbfiftence  of  Evil,  as  will  be  at  once  evident  by  comparing  it  with  the  Excerpta  from  that 
work,  preferved  by  Fabricius  in  Biblioth.  Graec.  tom.  viii.  p.503.— T. 
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divine  and  beneficent  rays.  Juft  as  if  a  chain,  confifting  of  numerous  lamps, 
were  fufpended  from  the  fummit  of  heaven,  and  extended  to  the  earth.  For 
if  we  afcended  this  chain,  by  always  alternately  ftretching  forth  our  hands, 
we  fhould  appear  indeed  to  ourfelves  to  drawn  down  the  chain,  though  we 
fhould  not  in  reality,  it  being  prefent  upwards  and  downwards,  but  we 
fhould  elevate  ourfelves  to  the  more  fublime  fplendours  of  the  abundantly- 
luminous  rays.  Or,  as  if  we  afcended  into  a  fhip,  and  held  by  the  ropes1 
extended  to  us  from  a  certain  rock,  and  which  were  given  to  us  for  our 
aflifrance  ;  we  fhould  not  in  this  cafe  draw  the  rock  to  us,  but  we  in  reality 
fhould  move  both  ourfelves  and  the  fhip  to  the  rock.  Juft  as,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  any  one  ftanding  in  a  fhip  pu flies  againft  a  rock  fixed  in  the  fea,  he 
indeed  effects  nothing  in  the  firm  and  immovable  rock,  but  caufes  himfelf 
to  recede  from  it :  and  by  how  much  the  more  he  pufhes  againft,  by  fo  much 
the  more  is  he  repelled  from  the  rock.  Hence,  prior  to  every  undertaking, 
and  efpecially  that  which  is  theological,  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  from  prayer, 
not  as  if  drawing  down  that  power  which  is  every  where  prefent,  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  no  where,  but  as  committing  and  uniting  ourfelves  to  it  by 
divine  recolledions  and  invocations. 

I  lhall  only  add,  that  the  antients  appear  very  properly  to  have  placed  this 
dialogue  in  the  clafs  which  they  called  maieutic :  and,  as  Mr.  Sydenham 
juftly  obferves,  “  the  outward  form  of  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is 
dranuit  'ic  ;  the  catajlrophe  being  a  change  of  mind  in  Alcibiades,  who  refolves 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Socrates,  by  forbearing  to  ipecify,  in  his  addreftes  to 
Divinity,  his  wants  and  his  wdfhes,  till  he  fhall  have  attained  to  a  fenfe  of  his 
real  indigence  through  the  knowledge  of  his  real  good,  the  only  right  and 
proper  object  of  prayer.” 

1  This  part  is  ftolen  from  the  Commentaries  of  Simplicius  on  Epi£tetus,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  extra£t:  T t r,v  ypiuv  tviTTpoQw  or  poo  avrov  (Ssor)  u ;  avrov  7rpo$  w/ach;  teyopsv  r oiovtov  H 
7racr%ci'Ts$,  e/ov  01  rrtrpa;  tivq;  orapaXiao  xxXuv  b£<z\J,xi/Tes,  kou  toi  tHEivov  £Tri<r7rac9ca  tavrov;  te  kcli  to  axanav 
Tn  our  pa.  orpoaaycint;'  xai  01’  aortipiav  tou  y  vo/jttvov  JAcevtej  ovh  xvtoi  orpovitvai  rri  7reTpa,  a\*a  t nv  orsTpav  tear’ 
o?'*yov  tor’  amove;  lEvai*  ^.srav-eXtiai  ce,  xai  ixtTthzi,  x. xl  Ev%ai,  xai  t a  rotavra,  avxhoyovai  toi  xahu.  p.  223, 
8vo  i.  e.  “  We  fpeak  of  this  our  eonverfion  to  Divinity,  as  if  it  was  a  convention  of  him  to  us  j 
being  affeAecl  in  fomewhat  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who,  fattening  a  rope  to  a  certain  rock  in 
the  fea,  and  drawing  both  themfclves  and  the  boat  to  the  rock  by  pulling  it,  appear,  through 
their  ignorance  of  this  circumltance,  not  to  approach  themlelves  to  the  rock,  but  think  that  the 
rock  gradually  approaches  to  them.  For  repentance.  Application,  prayer,  and  things  of  this 
kind,  are  analogous  to  the  rope.” 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE, 

SOCRATES,  ALCIBIADES. 

SCENE.— The  Way  to  the  TEMPLE  of  JUPITER1. 


Socrates. 

ALCIBIADES!  are  you  going  to  the  temple  to  make  your  petitions  to 
the  God  ? 

Alc.  Your  conjecture  is  perfectly  right,  Socrates. 


1  At  Athens  were  two  edifices,  built  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  One  of  thefe  was  a  moll  magnificent 
temple,  called  the  Olympium,  and  fituate  in  the  lower  city.  The  other  was  only  a  chapel  in  the 
upper  city,  facred  to  Zeu;  o  crurtp,  Jupiter  the  [univerfal ~\favlour,  and  adjoining  to  another  chapel, 
facred  to  AOnva  i  o-ureipa,  Minerva  the faviour  [of  Athens],  Both  thefe  chapels  flood  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  treafury ;  one  probably  on  each  fide,  as  guardians  of  the  public  money :  and  this 
treafury  flood  at  the  back  of  that  beautiful  temple  of  Minerva,  ealled  the  Parthenon.  Now  had 
Socrates  met  Alcibiades  in  the  afccnt,  which  led  firft  to  the  Parthenon,  and  thence  to  the  cha¬ 
pels  behind  it,  no  reafon  appears  for  his  fuppofing  that  Alcibiades  was  going  to  pay  his  devotions 
to  Jupiter,  rather  than  to  Minerva,  the  guardian  Deity  of  Athens.  But  the  mafculine  article  -rov, 
ufed  in  tins  place  by  Plato  before  the  noun  Seov,  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  Minerva  could  be  here 
meant.  For  at  Athens,  as  Minerva  was  ftyled  y  Sec?,  the  Goddefs,  by  wav  of  eminence,  fo  Jupiter 
was  flyled  either  (imply  Sec?,  God,  or  o  Secs,  the  God,  as  being  Supreme.  Befide  this,  we  are  to 
obferve,  that  in  the  chapel  of  Jupiter  in  the  upper  city,  he  was  worfhippcd  in  a  particular  cha¬ 
racter,  as  the  preferver  of  his  votaries  in  dangers  from  which  they  had  efcaped  ;  as  not  only  is  to 
be  prefumed  from  the  title  ol  Saviour,  by  which  he  was  there  invoked,  but  alfo  is  clearly  proved 
from  the  Plutus  of  Ariftophanes,  a6t.  5,  fc.  2,  and  from  the  oration  of  Lycurgus  againfl  Leocraies, 
p.  168  and  253,  edit.  Taylor.  Now  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  that  Alcibiades  had  had 
any  fignal  deliverance  from  danger,  or  that  he  was  now  going  to  offer  a  thankfgiving  facrifiee,  as 
It  was  cuftomary  to  do  on  fuch  occafions.  From  all  this  wejuftly  may  conclude,  that  the  feene 
of  this  dialogue  lies  in  a  flreet  leading  to  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter  in  the  lower 
city. — S. 
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Soc.  Indeed  your  countenance  appears  clofe  and  cloudy  ;  and  your  eyes 
are  turned  toward  the  ground,  as  if  you  were  wrapped  in  fome  profound 
thought  r. 

Alc.  What  profound  thoughts  could  a  man  have  at  fuch  a  time,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Thoughts,  Alcibiades,  fuch  as  feem  to  me  of  the  higheft  importance. 
For  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  do  you  not  think,  when  we  happen, 
whether  in  private  or  in  public,  to  be  making  our  petitions  to  the  Gods,  that 
fometimes  they  grant  a  part  of  thofe  petitions,  and  rejedl  the  reft  ;  and  that 
to  fome  of  their  petitioners  they  hearken,  but  are  deaf  to  others  ? 

Alc.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  much  previous  confideration  is  requifite 
to  prevent  a  man  from  praying  unwittingly  for  things  which  are  very  evil, but 
which  he  imagines  very  good  ;  if  the  Gods  at  that  time  when  he  is  praying  to 
them  ftiould  happen  to  be  difpofed  to  grant  whatever  prayers  he  happens  to 
make  ?  As  CEdipus,  they  fay,  inconfiderately 2  prayed  the  Gods  that  his 
fons  might  divide  their  patrimony  between  them  by  the  fword  3.  Inftead, 

1  The  firft  fymbolical  precept  which  the  Pythagorean  philofophers  gave  to  their  difciples  was 
this  :  “  When  you  go  from  your  houfe  with  intention  to  perform  your  devotions  at  the  temple, 
neither  fpeak  nor  do  any  thing  in  the  way  thither  concerning  any  bufinefs  of  human  life” — A 
precept  recorded,  among  others  of  like  kind,  by  Jamblichus,  in  the  laftof  his  Koyoi  TTpoTpemiKoi,  and 
rightly  there  interpreted,  p.  134,  to  this  purport : — that  a  man  ought  to  purify  his  mind,  by 
abllradting  it  from  earthly  cares,  and  from  all  objects  of  fenfe,  whenever  he  contemplates  divine 
things;  becaufe  thefe  are  abftradted  or  pure  from  matter  themfelves;  and  pure  naturally  joins 
and  unites  with  homogeneous  pure.  Further,  divine  things  being  liable,  and  always  the  fame, 
but  human  things  unftable,  and  for  ever  changing  ;  they  are  in  this  refpedt  alfo  heterogeneous, 
and,  as  the  fame  great  Platonift  elfewhere  elegantly  fpeaks,  incommenfurable,  the  one  fort  of 
things  with  the  other;  fo  that  they  mix  not  amicably  together  in  the  mind.— S. 

2  This  fentence  is  evidently  meant  to  prove  the  neceffity  of  much  confideration  before  a  man 
prays  ;  by  fhowing,  from  the  example  of  CEdipus,  the  mifehiefs  often  confequent  to  rafh  and  un¬ 
premeditated  prayer.  An  oppofition,  therefore,  feerns  intended  between  the  av-uKu.  in  thispaffage, 
and  the  TTpcpyOstu,  pretneditation,  or  previous  conjl deration,  above  recommended.  Accordingly,  we 
have  ventured,  againft  the  opinion  of  Erneftus,  in  his  Notes  to  Xenophon’s  Memorab.  lib,  iv. 
cap.  7,  to  give  this  oppofed  meaning  here  to  the  word  auruca,  by  rendering  it  in  Englifh  inconji- 
derately ;  a  meaning  very  little  different  from  the  primary  and  ufual  fenfe  of  the  word,  in  which 
it  fignifies  the  fame  with  ^apavrma,  that  is,  immediately ,  dire&ly,  without  delay. — S. 

3  The  fame  relation  of  this  curfe  is  given  by  Euripides,  in  Phaenifiae,  ver.  68;  by  Sophocles,  in 
CEdipus  Colon,  ver.  1437,  1447,  et  fe<p  (where  CEdipus  himfelf  reiterates  the  curfe :)  and  by 
ihe  Scholiaft  on  ATchylus,  in  Septem  apud  Thebas,  ver.  613,  713,  729,  and  853. — S. 
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therefore,  of  praying  for  his  family,  as  he  might  have  done,  that  the  evils 
which  it  then  fuffered  might  be  averted,  he  curfed  it  by  praying  1  that  more 
might  be  fuperadded.  The  event  of  which  curfe  was  this,  that  not  only 
what  he  prayed  for  was  accomplifhed,  but  from  that  accomplifhment  fol¬ 
lowed  other  evils,  many  and  terrible,  which  there  is  no  need  to  enumerate1. 

Alc.  But,  Socrates,  you  have  now  fpoken  of  a  man  who  was  infane,  for 
who,  think  you,  in  his  found  mind  would  venture  to  make  fuch  fort  of 
prayers  ? 

Soc.  Whether  is  it  your  opinion,  that  to  be  infane  is  to  be  in  a  Bate  of 
mind  contrary  to  that  which  is  found  ? 

Alc.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  it  is. 

Soc.  And  are  you  not  of  opinion,  too,  that  there  are  men  who  want  un- 
derftanding,  and  men  who  have  not  that  want  ? 

1  Curfes  in  thofe  antient  clays  were  prayers  addrefled  to  the  Infernal  Deities, — to  Tartarus, — 
to  primaeval  Night,  but  chiefly  to  the  daughters  of  Night,  the  Eumenides.  For  no  Deities  who 
dwelt  in  light  were  imagined  to  be  the  authors  of  evil  ever  to  any.  In  conformity  with  thefe 
practices  and  opinions,  Sophocles,  in  the  laft  of  the  two  paflages  cited  from  him  in  note  7, 
and  Statius,  in  his  Thebaid,  lib.  i.  ver.  56  et  feq.,  give  to  this  curfe,  pronounced  by  CEdipus 
againft  his  fons,  the  form  of  a  prayer,  addrefled  to  thofe  powers  of  darknefs.  Hence  appears  the 
ignorance  of  the  author  of  the  xvxxix»  0rj?«! j,  or  old  Greek  ballad  of  the  Siege  of  Thebes, 
cited  by  the  fcholiaft  on  Sophocles,  p.  577,  edit.  P.  Steph.  For,  after  he  has  told  a  very  filly 
tale,  how  the  two  fons  of  CEdipus,  having  had  an  ox  killed  for  a  facrifice,  fent  a  joint  of  it  to 
their  father  who  was  then  blind, — and  how  CEdipus  had  expedited  the  prime  piece  of  all, — he 
concludes  this  part  of  the  ftory  in  manner  and  form  following;  that  is  to  fay,  being  interpreted 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  in  ballad  ftyle  and  ballad  metre. 

As  foon  as  e’er  he  underftood 
’Twas  only  the  ache-bone, 

For  him  too  mean,  unworthy  food  ; 

Againft  the  ground,  in  wrathful  mood. 

He  ftraightway  dafh’d  it  down. 

Then  pray’d  he  to  th’  immortals  all, 

But  chief  to  Jove  on  high. 

That  each  by  th’  other’s  hand  might  fall; 

And  fo  to  Pluto’s  darkfome  hall 
They  both  at  once  might  fly. — S. 


a  i'he  particulars  are  briefly  related  by  Appollodorus,  in  Bibliothec.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6  and  7 _ S. 
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Alc.  I  am. 

Soc.  Come,  then,  let  us  confider  what  fort  of  men  thefe  are.  You  have 
admitted,  that  men  there  are  who  want  underftanding,  men  who  do  not 
want  it,  and  other  men,  you  fay,  who  are  infane. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  Further  now  ;  are  there  not  fome  men  in  a  good  ffcate  of  health  ? 

Alc.  There  are. 

Soc.  And  are  there  not  others  in  a  bad  flate  of  health  ? 

Alc.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Thefe,  then,  are  not  the  fame  men  with  thofe. 

Alc.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  Whether  now  are  there  any  men  who  are  in  neither  of  thofe  flates  ? 

Alc.  Certainly,  none. 

Soc.  For  every  man  muft  of  neceffitv  either  have  good  health,  or  want 
good  health. 

Alc.  I  think  fo  too. 

Soc.  Well :  do  you  think  after  the  fame  manner  with  regard  to  the  hav¬ 
ing  of  underftanding  and  the  want  of  underftanding? 

Alc.  Flow  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  think  it  to  be  neceffary  1 ,  that  a  man  fhould  either  have  or 
want  a  good  undemanding  ?  Or  is  there,  befides,  fome  third  and  middle  ftate, 
in  which  a  man  neither  has  nor  wants  a  good  underhanding? 

Alc.  There  certainly  is  not. 

Soc.  Every  man,  then,  of  neceffitv  mu  ft  be  either  in  the  one  or  in  the 
other  of  thofe  two  conditions. 

Alc.  So  it  feems  to  me. 

1  In  all  the  printed  editions  of  the  Greek  we  here  read,  Aoxu  trot  cncv  re  ttvai,  Doyou  think  It 
prffible,  See.  And  Cornarins,  as  if  he  found  this  reading  in  the  Helfenftein  manufeript,  tranllates 
it  into  Latin  thus:  Videtur  tibi fieri  pojfe,  &c.  Ficinus  and  Stephens  tranflate  it,  as  if  they  had 
read  in  their  manuferipts,  A  oxu  croi  oar  Eiva;,  Do  you  think  that  a  man  ought  to  be,  See.  Neither  of 
thefe  readings  can  Ire  right,  becaufe  they,  both  of  them,  make  this  dialectical  queftion  to  be foolijh 
as  well  as  Impertinent ;  and  becaufe  alfo  either  of  them  fpoils  the  argumentation.  To  make  the 
inference,  in  the  next  fentence  of  Socrates,  juft  and  conclufive,  we  muft  here  read  Aokei  cot  avay- 
uxtov  uvou,  as  we  have  fuppofed  in  trajiflating  it.  The  neceffity  of  making  this  emendation  in  the 
Greek  text  was  feen  alfo  by  Dacier,  as  appears  from  his  French  tranftation. — S. 
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Soc.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  admitted  this,  that  infanity  was 
contrary  to  foundnefs  of  underftanding  ? 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  admitted  this  alfo,  that  there 
was  no  middle  or  third  ftate,  in  which  a  man  neither  has  nor  wants  a  good 
underftanding  ? 

Alc.  I  admitted  this  too. 

Soc.  But  how  can  two  different  things  be  contrary  to  one  and  the  fame 
thing  ? 

Alc.  It  is  by  no  means  poftible. 

Soc.  Want  of  underftanding,  therefore,  and  infanity,  are  likely  to  be 
found  the  fame  thing. 

Alc.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  If  then  we  fhould  pronounce  that  all  fools  were  madmen  x,  we  fhould 
pronounce  rightly,  Alcibiades. 

Alc.  We  fhould. 

Soc.  In  the  firft  place,  your  equals  in  age,  if  any  of  them  happen  to 
be  fools,  as  indeed  they  are,  and  fome  of  your  elders  too,  all  thefe  we 
muft  pronounce  madmen.  For  confider,  are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  in 
this  city  there  are  few  wife  men,  but  a  multitude  of  fools,  whom  you  call 
madmen  ? 

Alc.  I  am  of  that  opinion. 

Soc.  Can  you  imagine  then,  that,  living  in  the  fame  city  with  fo  many 
madmen,  we  fhould  live  with  any  eafe  or  comfort  ?  or  that  we  fhould  not 
have  fuffered  from  them  long  ago,  have  been  buffeted,  and  pelted,  and  have 
met  with  all  other  mifchiefs  which  madmen  are  wont  to  perpetrate?  But 
confider,  my  good  fir,  whether  we  live  not  here  in  a  different  ftate  of 
things. 

Alc.  What  is  then  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  Socrates,  with  refpetft  to  the 
multitude  ?  For  it  is  not  likely  to  be  what  I  juft  now  imagined. 

1  That  the  philosophers  of  the  Stoic  fe&  derived  from  Socrates  that  celebrated  paradox  of 
theirs,  iravrai  roui  atyows  /j-atverGai,  that  all  fools,  are  mad,  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  Cicero’s  in 
Tufcul.  Difputat.  1.  iii.  §  5;  and  Dr.  Davis,  in  his  notes  thereon,  fhows  the  juftnefs  of  it,  by 
referring  to  the  paffage  in  Plato  now  before  us. — S. 
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Soc.  Neither  do  I  think  it  is  fo  myfelf.  But  we  ftiould  confider  it  in 
fome  fuch  way  as  this. 

Alc.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you.  We  prefume  that  fome  men  there  are  who  are  ill 
in  health  :  do  we  not  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  we  do. 

j 

Soc.  Do  you  think  it  neceffary  then  that  every  man,  who  is  ill  in  health, 
fhould  have  the  gout,  or  a  fever,  or  an  ophthalmy  r?  do  you  not  think  that  a 
man,  without  buffering  from  any  of  thefe  difeafes,  may  be  ill  of  fome  other? 
For  difeafes,  we  fuppofe,  are  of  many  various  kinds,  and  not  of  thofe  only. 

Alc.  I  fuppofe  they  are. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  think  that  every  ophthalmy  is  a  difeafe  ? 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  do  you  think  that  every  difeafe,  therefore,  is  an  ophthalmy  ? 

Alc.  By  no  means,  not  I.  Yet  ftill  I  am  at  a  lofs  about  your  meaning. 

Soc.  But  if  you  will  give  me  your  attention,  in  confidering  the  matter, 
both  of  us  together,  we  fhall  go  near  to  find  the  truth  of  it. 

Alc.  I  give  you,  Socrates,  all  the  attention  I  am  m after  of. 

Soc.  Was  it  not  agreed  by  us,  that  every  ophthalmy  was  a  difeafe ; 
though  not  every  difeafe  an  ophthalmy  ? 

Alc.  It  was  agreed  fo.  s 

Soc.  And  I  think  it  was  rightly  fo  agreed.  For  all  perfons  who  have  a 
fever  have  a  difeafe  ;  not  all,  however,  who  have  a  difeafe  have  a  fever; 
neither  have  they  all  of  them  the  gout,  nor  all  of  them  an  ophthalmy. 
Every  thing  indeed  of  this  kind  2  is  a  difeafe ;  but  they  whom  we  call 
phyficians  fay  that  difeafes  differ  in  their  effects  on  the  human  body.  For 

1  We  have  no  (ingle  word  in  our  language  to  denote  that  difeafe  of  the  eyes,  called  by  the 
Grecian  phyficians  otpGxX/jua,  the  word  here  ufed  by  Plato.  They  meant  by  it  fuch  a  ferous 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  defluxion  of  humours  on  them,  as  in  Latin  is  called  lippitudo. — S. 

2  That  is,  every  continued  indifpofition  of  the  body;  whether  the  whole  body  fuffer  from  it 
throughout,  as  in  a  fever;  or  whether  it  be  feated  in  any  organical  part  ferving  to  motion,  as  in 
the  gout ;  or  ferving  to  fenfation,  as  in  an  ophthalmy.  Plato,  in  his  choice  of  fimilitudes  and 
inftances,  where  they  are  requifite  to  illuflratc  his  fubjedl,  (and  he  never  ufes  any  but  on  fuch 
occafions,)  is  always  fo  exquifitely  curious,  and  often,  as  here,  fo  fcientifically  judicious,  that, 
with  refpeft  to  this  ingredient  in  good  writing  on  ideal  or  intelleflual  fubjedls,  we  know  of  no 
writer  who  is  his  equal. — S. 
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all  difeafes  are  not  alike,  neither  are  they  all  attended  with  like  fymptoms ; 
but  each  of  them  operates  with  a  power  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  yet  difeafes 
are  they  all.  Juft  as  it  is  with  refpedt  to  workmen  ;  for  workmen  we  fuppofe 
iome  men  are,  do  we  not 1 2  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  we  do. 

Soc.  Such  as  fhoemakers,  fmiths,  ftatuaries,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
others,  whom  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  diftinclly.  All  thefe  have  different 
parts  of  workmanfhip  divided  amongft  them ;  and  they  all  are  workmen. 
They  are  not,  however,  fmiths,  nor  fhoemakers,  nor  ftatuaries,  indilcrimi- 
nately  all  of  them  together.  Juft  fo  folly  is  divided  amongft  men.  And 
thofe  who  have  the  largeft  fhare  of  it,  we  call  madmen  ;  fuch  as  have  a 
portion  fomewhat  lefs,  we  call  fenfelefs  and  ftupified  1 :  but  if  we  choofe  to 
fpeak  of  thefe  in  gentler  terms,  fome  of  us  fay  they  are  magnanimous  3 4 ; 
others  call  them  fimpletons  ;  and  others  again,  harmlefs  and  inexperienced 
in  the  world  and  fpeechlel's  +.  You  will  all'o  find,  if  you  reflect,  many  other 
names  given  them  befide  thefe.  But  they  are  all  comprifed  under  the 
general  term,  folly  or  want  of  underftanding.  There  is,  however,  a  diffe¬ 
rence  between  them,  as  one  art  differs  from  another,  one  dileafe  from 
another.  Or  how  otherwife  doth  the  cafe  feem  to  you? 

Alc.  To  me  exactly  as  you  reprel'ent  it. 

Soc.  This  point,  therefore,  being  fettled,  let  us  from  hence  return  back 
again.  For  it  was  pvopofed,  I  think,  in  the  beginning  of  our  inquiry,  to  be 

1  In  the  Soeratie  manner  of  arguing  from  anfwers  given  to  interrogations,  the  interrogating 
party  afferts  nothing  positively;  nor  even  lays  clown  the  mod  certain  principles  for  a  foundation 
of  the  future  rcafoning,  until  they  are  admitted  for  truths  by  the  refponding  party. — S. 

2  In  the  Greek,  E/xQpovrmov;,  literally  to  be  tranflated  thunder-ftricken.  For  the  effect  of 
lightning,  (when  attended  by  thunder,)  and  indeed  of  all  cethereal  or  ele&rical  fire,  -is  to  ftupify, 
at  lead  for  a  time,  whatever  animal  it  ftrikes. — S. 

3  This  euphcmifmus  is  applied  in  the  way  of  raillery  or  good-humour,  to  fuch  men  as  want 
•fcnfe  or  underftanding  in  the  common  affairs  of  human  life;  as  men  really  magnanimous,  being 
ufually  regardlefs  of  things  really  little  and  appearing  fo  to  them,  are  looked  upon  as  fools  or  as 
fenfelefs  by  the  multitude,  to  whom  thofe  little  things  appear  great  and  important — S. 

4  In  the  Greek,  ’E monj,  a  word  which,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  it,  is  applied  only  to  infants 
before  they  have  attained  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  This  epithet,  and  the  two  preceding  it,  are 
ufed  in  the  way  of  extenuation  or  apology ;  the  firft  for  the  wholly  ufelcfs  nr  unferviceable  in  any 
affair ;  the  next  for  the  filly  or  eafy  to  be  impofed  on  ;  the  laft  for  the  filent  from  want  of  ideas, 
having  nothing  to  fay. — S. 
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confidered  by  us,  what  fort  of  men  wanted  underftanding,  and  what  fort 
were  men  of  good  underflan diner.  For  it  was  agreed  that  fome  there  were 
of  each  fort.  Was  it  not  ? 

Alc.  It  was  fo  agreed. 

Soc.  Whether  then  do  you  fuppofe,  that  fuch  perfons  have  a  good  under- 
flanding  who  know  how  they  ought  to  add,  and  what  they  ought  to  fay  ? 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  what  perfons  do  you  apprehend  to  be  wanting  in  underfland- 
ing  ?  are  they  not  fuch  as  are  ignorant  in  both  thoie  cafes  ? 

Alc.  Thefe  very  perfons. 

Soc.  Will  not  thefe  perfons  then,  who  are  ignorant  of  what  they  ought 
to  do  and  to  fay,  both  fay  and  do  what  they  ought  not  without  being  fenfible 
of  it  ? 

Alc.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Well  then,  Alcibiades,  of  this  fort  of  perfons,  I  faid,  was  CEdipus. 
And  you  may  find  many  in  our  own  times,  who,  though  they  are  not  feized 
with  fudden  anger,  as  he  was,  yet  pray  for  things  hurtful  to  themfelves  ;  not 
fufpe&ing  evil  in  them,  and  imagining  nought  but  good.  CEdipus  indeed, 
as  he  did  not  with  for  any  thing  good,  fo  neither  did  he  imagine  the  thing  he 
prayed  for  to  be  good.  But  fome  others  there  are,  whofe  minds  are  in  a 
difpofition  quite  contrary  to  that  of  CEdipus.  For  you  yourfelf,  in  my 
opinion,  if  the  God  to  whom  you  are  going  to  offer  your  petitions  fhould 
appear  to  you,  and,  before  you  had  made  any  petition  to  him,  fhould  afk 
you,  “whether  your  defires  would  be  fatisfied  with  your  becoming  tyrant  of 
Athens  and  (if  you  held  this  favour  cheap,  and  no  mighty  grant)  fhould 
add  further,  “  and  tyrant  of  all  Greece  and,  if  he  fhould  perceive  that 
you  deemed  it  Bill  too  little  for  you,  unlefs  you  were  tyrant1  of  ail  Europe, 
fhould  promife  you  that  alfo  ;  and  not  merely  promife,  but  make  you  fo 
immediately  on  the  fpot,  if  you  were  in  haffe  to  have  all  the  Europeans 
acknowledge  Alcibiades,  the  fon  of  Clinias,  for  their  lord  and  m after ;  in 
this  cafe,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  you  yourfelf  would  march  away  full  of  joy, 
as  if  the  greatefl  good  had  befallen  you. 

Alc.  I  believe,  Socrates,  that  I  fhould;  and  that  fo  would  any  other  man 
whatever,  had  he  met  with  fuch  an  adventure. 

1  The  word  tyrant ,  every  where  in  Plato,  fignifies  a  defpotic  or  arbitrary  monarch. — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  You  would  not,  however,  accept  of  abfolute  dominion  over  the 
cftates  and  perfons  of  all  the  Grecian^  and  Barbarians  together,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  giving  your  life  in  exchange  for  it. 

Alc.  I  fuppofe  not.  For  why  fhould  I,  when  it  could  be  of  no  ufe  to 
me  ? 

Soc.  And,  if  you  knew  that  you  fhould  make  an  ill  ufe  of  it  to  your 
own  detriment,  would  you  not  alfo  in  fuch  a  cafe  retufe  it  r 

Alc .  Certainly  I  fhould. 

Soc.  You  fee,  then,  how  dangerous  it  is,  either  inconfiderately  to  accept 
of  it,  when  offered,  or  to  wifh  and  pray  for  it  of  yourfelf ;  fince  a  man,  by 
having  it,  may  fuffer  great  detriment,  if  not  the  total  loft  of  his  life.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  this,  we  could  mention  many  perfons  who  longed  after 
tyranny,  and  laboured  to  obtain  it,  as  if  fome  mighty  good  were  to  be 
enjoyed  from  it  ;  but  having  obtained  it,  were,  from  plots  and  confpiracies 
to  deprive  them  of  it,  forced  to  part  with  their  very  lives.  Nay,  it  cannot, 
I  fuppofe,  have  elcaped  your  own  hearing,  what  happened  as  it  were  but 
yefterday,  that  i\rchelaus,  tvrant  of  the  Macedonians,  was  murdered  by  his 
favourite  ;  for  this  favourite  was  no  lefs  fond  of  the  tyranny,  than  the  tyrant 
was  of  him  ;  and  imagined  that,  by  obtaining  the  tyranny  himfelf,  he 
fhould  be  made  a  happy  man  ;  but  that,  after  he  had  held  the  tyranny  three 
or  four  days,  he  himfelf  was,  in  his  turn,  fecretly  murdered  by  fome  others, 
who  had  confpired  againft  him.  Amongft  our  own  fellow  citizens,  alfo, 
you  fee,  (for  this  we  have  not  from  the  report  of  others,  but  have  been 
eye- witneffes  of  it  ourfelves,)  chat  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  in  their  ambition 
to  command  our  armies,  fome  were  banifhed1 2,  and  fill  at  this  day  live  in 
exile  from  the  city;  others  loft  their  lives1  ;  and  fuch  as  feem  to  have  fared 
the  beft,  fuch  as  had  gone  through  many  terrifying  dangers  3 4  in  their 

campaigns, 

1  Thucydides,  the  fon  of  Melefias,  had  been  banifhed  by  odraeifm,  four  or  five  years  before 
what  we  fuppofe  the  time  of  this  dialogue  ;  and  we  no  where  read,  that  ever  he  was  recalled  from 
exile  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  probable  that  he  was,  at  lead  dining  the  life  of  Pericles. — S. 

2  This  was  the  cafe  of  Callias,  the  fon  of  Calliades;  he  was  flain  in  battle,  about  the  time 
when  the  above-mentioned  Thucydides  was  banifhed  from  Athens.  See  i  hucyclides  the 
Hidorian,  lib.  i.  §.  6 r ,  2,  and  3. — S. 

3  In  the  Greek,  smxwv  xivfovut  o6o-tis  #«»  ? :£«». — But  we  fhould  be  glad  to  have  the  au- 
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campaigns,  and  were  returned  to  their  own  country,  have  ever  afterwards 
luffered  at  home,  from  fycophants  and  detra&ors,  a  fiege  as  fierce  and  as 
dangerous  as  any  from  open  enemies  in  the  field,  fo  that  fome  of  them  at 
length  wifhed  they  had  never  known  how  to  command  an  army,  much  rather 
than  ever  to  have  born  the  burden  of  that  command.  Indeed  if  the  dangers 
and  toils,  which  they  underwent,  had  tended  to  their  advantage,  they 
would  have  had  fomething  plaufible  to  plead  in  behalf  of  their  ambition  : 
but  their  cafe  is  quite  the  reverie  of  that.  In  the  fame  manner,  with  refpedl 
to  the  having  of  children,  you  will  find  many  men  who  wifh  and  pray  for 
them  ;  but  after  they  have1  them,  are  brought*  on  that  very  account,  into  the 
greatefi:  calamities  and  griefs  t  for  fome,  whole  children  were  incurably 
wicked,  have  fipent  all  their  after  days  in  borrow ;  and  fome,  who  had 
good  children,  but  loft  them  by  fome  bad  accident,  have  been  reduced  to 
a  ftate  o-f  mind  no  lefs  miferable  than  the  others,  and,  like  them,  have 
wifhed  that  their  children  never  had  been  born.  And  yet,  notwithftanding 
the  evidence  of  thefe  and  many  other  cafes  of  like  kind,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
man  who  would  refufe  thofe  gifts  of  fortune,  were  they  offered  to  him  ;  or 
who,  could  he  obtain  them  by  his  prayers,- would  forbear  to  pray  for  them. 
Few  men  would  rejedl  even  a  tyranny,  if  offered  them  or  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  ;  or  many  other  things,  which  often  bring  more  mifchief 
than  benefit  to  the  pofTeffor.  Nay,  there  are  few  men,  of  thofe  who  happen 
not  to  have  them  at  prefent,  who  would  not  be  glad  if  ever  they  came  into 
their  poffeffon.  And  yet  fuch,  as  obtain  them,  every  now  and  then  recant 
their  willies,  and  pray  to  be  difencumbered  of  what  they  before  prayed  to. 
have.  1  lufpeef,  therefore,  that  in  reality  men  accufe  the  Gods  unjultly", 
in  laying,  that  the  evils  which  they  iuffer  come  from  them  t 

For  on  themfelves  they  draw,  through  their  own  crimes, 

thoritv  of  fome  antient  manufeript,  for  rearing  the  laft  word  in  this  fentence  ttovuv,  inilead  of 
not  only  becaufe  the  word  ’novuv  conveys  a  better  meaning,  but  becaufe  alio  the  words  ci 
xivkvoi  te  xai  stowo  in  the  next  fentence  evidently  appear  to  have  relpedh  to  the  mention  of  them 
both,  made  juft  before. — S. 

1  Perhaps  the  word  »3Vi  in  the  Greek,  which,  as  it  is  printed,  precedes  the  word  ysvev 6m,  fhould 

he  transferred  from  thence  hither,  that  we  might  here  read  yivof/.s\iov. — S. 

2  This  paflage  evidently  alludes  to  a  fpeech  of  Jupiter  in  Homer’s  Odyfley,  lib.  i.  v.  32,  et 
feq.— S. 
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(or  follies  ffiould  we  fay  ?) 

More  griefs  than  fate  allots  to  human  life. 

And  to  me,  Alcibiades,  it  feems  probable,  that  fome  wife  man  or  other,  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  connedled  with  certain  perfons  vend  of  underftanding,  and  obferving 
them  to  purfue  and  to  pray  for  things,  which  it  were  better  for  them  hill 
to  be  without,  but  which  appeared  to  them  good,  compoled  for  their  ule  a 
common  prayer  1 ;  the  words  of  which  are  nearly  thefe - 

Sov’reign  of  Nature  !  grant  us  what  s  good. 

Be  it,  or  not,  the  fubjeft  of  our  pray’rs  ; 

And  from  thy  fupplicants,  whate’er  is  ill, 

Tho’  fupplicating  for  it,  ftill  avert. 

Now  in  this  prayer,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  poet  fays  what  is  right  ;  and 
that  whoever  makes  ufe  of  it,  incurs  no  danger.  But  if  you  have  any  thing 
to  fay  againft  it,  fpeak  your  mind. 

Alc.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  againft  any  thing  which 
is  rightly  laid.  But  what  I  am  thinking  of  is,  how  many  evils  are  brought 
on  men  by  ignorance  r  fince  to  this  it  feems  owing,  that  we  labour  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  ourfelves  the  greateft  mifchiefs,  without  knowing  what  we  are 
about  ;  and  how  extreme  our  ignorance  is,  appears  in  our  praying  for  them. 
And  yet  no  man  would  imagine  that  to  be  his  own  cafe  ;  and  every  one 
fuppofes  himfelf  fufficiently  knowing,  to  pray  for  things  the  mod;  advan¬ 
tageous  to  himfelf,  and  to  avoid  praying  for  things  the  mofl  mifchievous  : 
for  to  pray  for  thefe  things  would  in  reality  be  like  a  curie,  and  not  a  prayer. 

Soc.  But  perhaps,  my  good  friend,  fome  man  or  other,  who  happens  to 
be  wifer  than  you  or  I,  might  fay,  that  we  are  wrong,  in  laying  the  blame 
l'o  rafhlv  on  ignorance,  unlels  we  proceed  to  fpecify  what  things  we  mean 

!  Tt  is  neccffarv  to  obferve,  that  this  prayer  is  adapted  folely  to  that  part  of  mankind  (and  a  very 
numerous  part  it  is)  who  have  not  arrived  at  a  fcieniijic  knowledge  of  divine  concerns,  and  there¬ 
fore  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought.  See  an  excellent  remark  on  this  palTage  from 
Proclus  in  a  note  on  the  Republic,  vol.  i.  p.  443.  Mr.  Sydenham,  from  miltaking  the  intention 
of  this  prayer,  has  made  Socrates  afl’ert,  without  any  authority  from  the  text,  that  the  author  of 
it  compofed  it  for  his  own  ufe  as  well  as  that  of  the  ignorant.  Hence  he  tranllates,  “compoled 
for  bis  own  ufe  and  theirs  a  common  prayer.” — T. 
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the  ignorance  of.  To  fome  perfons  alfo,  in  certain  conditions  and  circura- 
flances,  ignorance  is  a  good  ;  though  it  be  an  evil  to  thofe  others  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of. 

Alc.  How  fay  you  ?  Is  it  poffible  there  fhould  be  any  thing,  which  it 
is  better  for  any  perfon  in  any  condition  whatever  to  be  ignorant  of  than  to 
know  ? 

Soc.  I  think  it  is  :  are  not  you  of  the  fame  opinion? 

Alc.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  Well  now  ; — but  obferve,  I  am  not  going  to  charge  you  with  having 
a  will,  difpofed  to  have  ever  perpetrated1  a  deed,  like  that  of  Oreftes,  upon 
his  own  mother,  as  it  is  reported  ;  or  like  that  of  Alcmson,  or  whoever 
elfe  happened  to  a<£l  in  the  fame  manner. 

Alc.  Mention  not  fuch  a  horrid  deed,  I  befeech  you,  Socrates. 

Soc.  The  man,  who  acquits  you  of  a  diipofition  to  have  adted  in  that 

1  That  part  of  the  flory  of  Oreftes,  which  is  here  alluded  to,  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are 
verfed  in  Greek  learning,  from  the  Xor.tpopoi  of  AEfehylus,  the  Eleftra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Eleftra 
of  Euripides. — For  the  flory  of  Alcmaeon,  we  refer  them  to  the  old  Scholia  on  Homer’s  Odyfley, 
lib.  xi.  v.  326;  or  to  Servius’s  Commentary  on  Virgil’s  4Eneid,  lib.  vi.  v.  445.  It  is  told  more 
at  large  by  Apollodorus,  in  lib.  iii.  cap.  6  and  7.  But  left  fuch  of  our  readers,  as  happen  to  be 
unlearned  in  the  hiftory  of  antient  Greece,  fhould  miftake  the  meaning  of  this  paftage,  they  are 
to  be  informed  that  Oreftes  and  Alemacon  were  guilty  of  fo  atrocious  a  crime,  as  the  murder  of 
their  own  mothers,  out  of  a  miftaken  notion  of  filial  piety,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  bounds  of 
duty  towards  a  father.  Oreftes  was  the  foil  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemneftra.  His  mother,  in 
the  abfence  of  his  father  during  the  fiege  of  Troy,  carried  on  an  amour  with  AEgifthus,  coufin- 
germ'an  to  Agamemnon.  At  her  hufband’s  return  home,  after  the  deftruftion  of  Troy,  fhe  and 
her  paramour  procured  his  death;  which  was  afterwards  avenged  by  his  children  :  for  Oreftes, 
at  the  inftigation  of  his  fifter  Eleftra,  flew  the  adulterous  pair  together.  Alcmaeon  was  the  fon  of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle.  This  lady  betrayed  her  hufband  into  a  fituation  in  which  he  mu  ft 
inevitably  lofc  his  life.  He  knowing  how  fhe  had  afted,  and  forefeeing  the  event,  enjoined  his 
fon  Alcmaeon  to  avenge  his  death  on  Eriphyle,  by  taking  away  her  life.  In  neither  of  thefe 
cafes,  cited  here  by  Plato,  does  there  appear  any  malice  in  the  young  princes  againft  their 
mothers;  no  fpirit  of  revenge  for  perfonal  injuries  done  to  them  ;  no  luft  of  riches  or  of  domi¬ 
nion  ;  in  fhort,  no  felfifh  paffion  or  appetite  whatever ;  no  other  intention  than  to  perform  an' 
imagined  aft  of  duty  to  their  fathers,  by  doing  fuch  an  aft  of  juftice  on  their  mothers  as  belonged 
not  to  them  to  execute.  It  appears,  that  both  of  thefe  unhappy  princes  perpetrated  a  deed  fo 
unnatural,  from  erroneous  notions  of  duty,  juftice,  and  honour;  that  is,  through  want  of  moral 
wifdom,  or  true  prudence.  We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  drift  of  Plato  in  this  paftage  is  to 
prove,  from  thefe  fad  itiftnnces  of  the  fatal  effefts  of  ignorance  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  reafon, 
the  necefftty  of  applying  our  minds  to  the  ftudy  of  moral  fcience,  in  order  to  aft  rightly  and  to  be 
happy. — S. 
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maimer,  you  ought  not,  Alcibiades,  to  bid  him  avoid  the  mention  of  fuch 
a  deed  ;  but  much  rather  ought  you  to  lay  that  injunction  on  a  man  who 
fhould  exprefs  a  contrary  opinion  of  you  ;  fince  the  deed  appears  to  you  fo 
horrid,  as  not  to  admit  a  cafual  mention  of  it  in  converfation.  But  do  vou 
think  that  Oreftes,  had  he  been  a  wife  and  prudent  man,  and  had  he 
known  how  it  was  bed  for  him  to  ad,  would  have  dared  to  be  guilty  of  any 
fuch  action  ? 

Alc.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  Nor,  I  fuppofe,  would  any  other  man. 

Alc.  Certainly,  not. 

Soc.  The  ignorance  therefore  of  what  is  bed  is  an  evil  thin°- :  and  who- 
ever  is  ignorant  of  that  bed  will  always  differ  evil. 

Alc.  So  I  think. 

Soc.  And  did  not  he  think  fo  too  ?  and  do  not  all  other  men  think  the  fame? 

Alc.  I  cannot  deny  it. 

Soc.  Further  then,  let  us  consider  this  alfo.  Suppofing,  that  it  fhould 
come  into  your  head  all  at  once,  from  a  fudden  fancy  of  its  being  the  bed 
thing  you  can  do,  to  take  a  dagger  with  you,  and  go  to  the  houfe  of  Pericles, 
your  guardian  and  your  friend  ;  and  fuppofing  that,  when  you  came  there, 
upon  your  afking  if  Pericles  was  within,  with  intention  to  kill  him  only 
and  no  other  perfon,  you  fhould  receive  this  anfwer,  He  is  within  ; — I  do 
not  fay,  that  you  have  a  will  or  inclination  to  verify  any  of  thefe  fuppofi- 
tions  ;  I  fay  no  more  than  this — fuppofing  you  fhould  be  feized  with  fuch 
a  fancy1,  (and  nothing,  I  think,  hinders  a  man,  who  is  ignorant  of  what  is 
beft,  from  being  at  fome  time  or  other  fo  feized, j  in  that  cafe  an  opinion 
might  be  conceived,  that  the  word  thing  a  man  can  do  is,  in  fome  circum- 
dances,  the  bed  :  do  not  you  think  it  might  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  If  then,  upon  being  admitted  to  his  prefence,  you  fhould  fee  and 

1  In  the  Greek,  tt,  oi/aczi,  lo&i  croi  orcp  ouStv  xwxuei,  *.  t.  The  word  oi/xai  here  feems  to  be  out 
of  its  proper  place,  and  to  belong  to  the  parenthetical  part  of  this  fentence,  thus,  ei  £o|ei  aor  bmp, 
(or  rather,  as  Stephens  conjectures,  bwicp,)  oi/xai,  outkv  xw?vi/ei  Jettco  t«  yt  wyvooi/m  to  |3e?itjo;tov 
7nxpx<rTwat  ttote  ^o|aV  wtte,  k.  t.  — S. 
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yet  not  know  him,  but  fhould  miftake  him  for  fome  other  perfon,  I  afk  you, 
whether  you  would,  notwithstanding  that,  be  fo  furious  as  to  kill  him  ? 
Alc.  No,  by  Jupiter;  I  do  not  imagine  that  I  fhould. 

Soc.  For  you  would  not  be  fo  furious  as  to  kill  any  perfon,  whom  chance 
threw  in  your  way  ;  but  him  only  at  whom  you  aimed.  Is  it  not  for  this 
real'on  that  you  would  not  kill  him  ? 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  And  if  you  attempted  the  fame  thing  ever  fo  often,  and  ftill  miftook 
Pericles,  whenever  you  were  about  to  execute  your  defign,  you  never  would 
lay  violent  hands  on  him. 

Alc.  Certainly  I  fhould  not. 

Soc.  Well  ;  and  can  you  think  that  Oreftes  would  ever  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  his  mother,  if  in  like  manner  he  had  miftaken  her  for  fome  other 


Alc.  I  think  he  would  not. 

Soc.  For  he  too  had  it  not  in  his  mind  to  kill  any  woman  he  fhould 
chance  to  meet  with,  nor  the  mother  of  any  man  whatever,  but  his  own 
mother  only. 

i\LC.  It  is  true. 

Soc.  To  miftake  therefore,  and  not  to  kno  whings  of  that  kind,-  is  better 
for  men  who  are  in  fuch  dilpofitions,  and  who  are  feized  with  luch  imagi¬ 
nations. 

Alc.  It  appears  fo  to  be. 

Soc.  Do  you  now  perceive,  that  for  fome  perfons,  in  fome  circumftances, 
to  be  ignorant  of  fome  things,  is  a  good,  and  not,  as  you  juft  now  imagined  it, 
an  evil  ? 

Alc.  It  feems  to  me  probable. 

Soc.  Further  ;  if  you  are  willing  to  confider  what  follows  after  this,  though 
it  be  ftrange  and  paradoxical,  you  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  there 
is  fome  truth  in  it1. 

Alc.  Above  all  things,  Socrates,  tell  me  what. 

1  Immediately  before  civat,  which  is  the  lafl.  word  of  this  fentence  in  the  Greek,  the  word  t  1 
feems  to  be  omitted. — S. 
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Soc.  That  the  acquifition  of  other  fciences,  without  the  fcicnce  1 * * 4  of 
what  is  bed,  is,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  likely  to  be  found  rarely  beneficial, 
and  generally  hurtful  to  the  perfon  who  has  acquired  them*.  And  confider 
it  in  this  way  :  do  you  not  think  it  neceffary  that,  when  we  are  about  to 
engage  in  any  affair,  or  to  fpeak  on  any  fubjedl,  we  fhould  really  know,  or 
at  lead:  fhould  fancy  that  wc  know,  the  fubject  we  are  about  to  fpeak  on,  o; 
the  affair  we  are  going  fo  readily  to  engage  in  ? 

Alc.  I  do  think  it  is. 

Soc.  And  do  not  our  public  orators,  either  knowing,  or  fancying  that 
they  know,  what  the  city  ought  to  do,  give  us  accordingly  their  counfel 
offhand  on  every  occafion  ?  Some  of  them,  on  the  fubjetl  of  war  and  peace; 
others,  when  the  affair  of  building  walls,  or  that  of  furnifhing  the  port-towns 
with  proper  {lores,  is  in  debate.  In  a  word,  all  the  negotiations  between 
our  city  and  any  other,  and  all  our  domeflic  concerns,  are  they  not  con¬ 
ducted  j  uft  as  thefe  orators  advife  ? 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  Obferve  then,  how  we  proceed  in  this  argument,  if  poffible.  Some 
men  you  call  wife,  and  others  you  call  foolifh. 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  Foolifh  do  you  not  call  the  many,  and  wife  the  few  ? 

Alc.  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  And  do  you  not  give  thofe  different  epithets  to  thofe  two  forts  of 
perfons,  in  confideration  of  fomething  in  which  they  differ  ? 

Alc.  1  do. 

Soc.  Whether  do  you  call  him  a  wife  man,  who  knows  how  to  harangue 
the  people  on  thofe  fubjedts  of  debate  we  mentioned,  without  knowing  what 
advice  is  the  bell  in  general,  and  what  on  the  prefent  occafion  r 

1  The  words  tuv  a,\\uv  e7ruT-/i^av,  in  the  Greek  of  this  fentence,  are  fufficient  to  (how,  that, 

prefently  afterwards,  we  ought  to  read  a,nu  r«5  r ou  (SehTiarou  [fc.  emarn/toif] .  And  this  reading,  if 
it  wanted  confirmation,  is  indifputably  confirmed  by  a  fubfequent  paflage,  in  which  the  very  fame 
paradoxical  pofition,  having  been  proved,  is  repeated  as  a  conclufion  from  the  proofs. — S. 

*  The  laft  word  of  this  fentence  in  the  Greek,  we  prefume,  fhould  be  read,  not  awr«,  as  it 
is  printed;  but,  either  aura?  [fc.  eth or  auT0  lfc*  xtyi/io].  The  latter  of  thefe  two 
emendatory  readings  is  confirmed  by  that  paffage,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  preceding- 
note. — S. 
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Alc.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Nor  him  neither,  I  fuppofe,  who  hath  the  knowledge  of  military 
affairs,  but  knows  not  when  it  is  beft  to  go  to  war,  nor  how  long  a  time  to 
continue  it.  Is  not  my  fuppofition  juft  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  Neither  then  do  you  call  him  a  wife  man,  who  knows  how  to  pro¬ 
cure  another  man’s  death,  or  the  confifcation  of  his  eftate,  or  the  banifh- 
ment  of  him  from  his  country,  without  knowing  on  what  occafion,  or 
what  perfon,  it  is  beft  fo  to  perfecute. 

Alc.  Indeed  I  do  not. 

Soc.  The  man,  therefore,  who  pofTefles  any  knowledge  of  fuch  a  kind,  if 
that  knowledge  of  his  be  attended  with  the  knowledge  alfo  of  what  is  beft, 
(and  this  I  prefume  to  be  the  fame  with  the  knowledge  of  what  is  beneficial ; 
Is  it  fo  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  it  is  :) 

Soc.  We  fhall  fay,  that  he  is  a  wife  man,  and  fufficiently  well  able  to 
judge  for  himfelf,  and  to  be  alfo  a  counfellor  to  the  city.  But  of  the  man 
who  has  not  the  knowledge  of  what  is  beneficial  *,  we  fhall  fay  the  contrary. 
Or  what  is  your  opinion  that  we  ought  to  fay  ? 

Alc.  Mine  agrees  with  yours. 

Soc.  Well  now;  let  us  fuppofe  a  man  fkilled  in  horfemanfhip,  or  in 
fhooting  with  £t  bow,  or  in  wreftling,  or  boxing,  or  other  combat ;  or  in 
any  thing  elfe  which  art  teaches  :  what  do  you  fay  concerning  him  who 
knows  what  is  executed  beft,  in  that  art  which  he  has  learnt  ?  The  man,  for 
inftance,  who  knows  what  is  performed  beft  in  horfemanfhip,  do  you  not 
fay  of  him,  that  he  is  fkilled  in  the  horfeman’s  art? 

Alc.  1  do. 

Soc.  And  the  man  who  knows  what  is  performed  beft  in  wreftling,  I 
prefume  you  fay  of  him,  that  he  is  fkilled  in  the  wreftler’s  art.  Of  a  man 
who  has  the  like  knowledge  in  mufic,  you  fay,  that  he  is  fkilled  in  the 

1  la  the  Greek,  ss  it  is  printed,  we  here  read  notovvra,  a  word  which  is  foreign  to  the  fenle. 
From  what  goes  before,  we  couje&ure  the  right  reading  to  be  either  upthouvra,  that  is,  utpeteiv 
tTri&TocpjLtvoV)  or  elfe  toioutov,  that  is,  fuch  a  one  as  before  deferibed,  u  Tcupt7izra.i  b  tou  ($e\thttou  im- 
cTYipr),  whole  particular  knowledge  or  {kill  is  attended  with  the  fcience  of  what  is  beft. — S. 
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mufician’s  art.  And  of  men  who  have  the  like  knowledge  in  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  other  arts,  you  fpeak  after  a  like  manner  :  or  how  otherwife  ? 

Alc.  No  otherwife  than  juft  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  Do  you  think  now,  that  a  man,  (killed  in  any  of  thefe  arts,  rauft  of 
neceffity  be  a  wile  man  ?  or  (hall  we  fay,  that  he  wants  much  of  being  fo  ? 
Alc.  Much  indeed  does  he,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  Suppofe  then  a  commonwealth,  compofed  of  good  bowmen  and 
muficians,  of  wreftlers  too  and  other  artifts  ;  and  mixed  with  thefe,  fuch 
perfons  as  we  juft  now  mentioned  %  fuch  as  underftand  military  affairs,  and 
fuch  as  know  how  to  perfecute  a  man  to  death  ;  and  fuperadded  to  them, 
your  politicians,  fwoln  with  the  pride  of  managing  ftate-affairs ;  all  thefe 
people  void  of  the  fcience  of  what  is  beft  ;  and  not  a  man  of  them  knowing 
when,  or  in  what  cafe,  it  is  beft  to  exercife  the  particular  (kill  or  knowledge 
that  each  man  is  mafter  of ;  what  fort  of  a  commonwealth  do  you  think  this 
would  prove  ? 

Alc.  But  a  bad  one,  Socrates,  I  think  for  my  part. 

Soc.  Neither  would  you,  I  fuppofe,  hefitate  to  pronounce  it  fo,  when 
you  faw  every  one  of  thefe  men  ambitious  of  being  honoured,  and  making  it 
his  chief  bulinefs  in  the  commonwealth, 

To  attain  to  more,  and  ftill  more,  excellence  z, 

(by  excellence  I  mean  that  which  is  the  beft  in  his  own  art,)  but  in  what  is 

1  Inftead  of  elf  apri  cipma/z cv,  printed  here  in  the  Greek,  we  fufpedt  that  we  ought  to  read 
x.  a . — S. 

*  Plutarch,  towards  the  end  of  his  treatife  vcpi  aSbXferxiaf,  concerning  Talkativenefs ,  cites  the  two 
following  verfes,  which  appear  to  be  taken  out  of  fome  antient  Greek  poet, 

N CfXCl  TO  WXllCTTCV  Yipcpas  TOUTU  (ZCpOf, 

’Ik’  auToj  au too  Tuy%«vji  xpunaTOf  uv. 

He  makes  it  the  chief  bulinefs  of  the  day, 

T’  attain  to  more,  and  ftill  more,  excellence. 

In  the  paflage  now  before  us,  we  find  the  latter  of  thefe  two  verfes  cited  by  Plato,  word  for  word. 
The  former  of  them  indeed  he  has  a  little  altered ;  but  only  juft  fo  much  as  to  adapt  it  to  his  own 
purpofe;  which  could  not  be  done  without  weaving  it  into  his  own  profaic  ftyle. — S. 

4  H  2  beft 
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beft  for  the  public,  and  bed:  alfo  for  himfelf1,  generally  mistaken  ;  as  beine* 
I  fuppofe,  without  rational  principles,  and  governed  only  by  opinion.  In 
this  cafe,  fhould  we  not  be  right  in  pronouncing  that  fuch  a  common¬ 
wealth  was  full  of  great  diforder  and  of  lawlefs  doings  ? 

Alc.  Right  indeed,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  Did  we  not  think  it  neceffary  for  us,  either  to  fancy  that  we  know, 
or  really  to  know  previoufly,  the  bufinefs  we  are  going  to  engage  in,  or  off¬ 
hand  to  fpeak  upon  ? 

Alc.  We  did. 

Soc.  And  did  we  not  alfo  think,  that  if  a  man  engages  in  any  bufinefs 
which  he  knows,  and  his  knowledge  of  it  be  attended  with  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  beneficial,  he  will  be  in  a  way  of  profiting  both  the  public  and 
himfelf2  ? 

Alc. 


1  In  the  Greek,  ccutov  aura  Ps\n<rrov,  Stephens  perceiving  this  to  be  quite  ungrammatical,  pro- 
pofes,  by  a  very  fcholar-like  as  well  as  fenfible  emendation,  that  indead  of  avrov  we  fhould  read 
avrov.  But  perhaps  the  word  avrov  was  altogether  intruded  here  by  fome  tranfcriber,  inattentive 
to  the  grammatical  condrudtion  of  this  fentence,  but  who  obferved  the  words  avrov  avru  ufecl 
in  many  following  fentences,  which  have  the  fame  meaning  with  that  now  before  us. — S. 

2  This  interrogative  fentence  of  Socrates  no  lefs  evidently  refers  to  a  former  fentence  be¬ 

ginning  with  thefe  words,  The  man  therefore — a  fentence  that  will  greatly  help  us  in  amending 
this;  the  Greek  of  which,  as  it  is  printed,  runs  thus:  O  mow  xav  /aev  sparry  am  oloev ,  n  don  ct 
tifevat,  ‘TTapETrerai  3V?  to  uat  Kvcrirehovvros  y jua$  £$£iv,  xai  rn  vroXei  nai  avrov  avra.  Now  in  this 

fentence  the  words  y  Soxsi  eid'evai  not  only  are  not  found  in  the  fentence  to  which  this  refers,  and 
the  fenfe  of  which  it  repeats  with  but  little  variation  in  the  words,  but  they  alfo  convey  a  mean¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Socrates.  For  he  takes  every  occafien  to  inculcate,  that  only  a  man’s 
real  knowledge,  fhown  by  his  fpeeches,  or  his  adtions,  and  not  his  own  falfe  conceit  of  it,  nor 
other  men’s  too  high  opinion  of  it,  can  be  of  any  lading  advantage  either  to  himfelf  or  to  others. 
Of  equal  moment  with  this  interpolation,  (a  fault  to  which  the  words  oiydyvai  EtJcvai  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fentence,  where  they  are  ufed  rightly,  feem  to  have  given  occafion,)  is  another  fault  in 
the  fentence  now  before  us,  an  omidion  of  the  words  y  rov  @e*ri<rrov  Eono-ry^y,  or  others  to  the 
fame  purport.  For,  without  fome  fuch  words,  this  fentence,  in  which  Socrates  delivers  his 
opinion  in  the  way  of  a  quedion,  is  quite  contradiftory  to  his  opinion,  delivered  but  a  little  before 
in  that  fentence  above  referred  to.  Our  fuppodtion,  that  fuch  words  are  here  omitted  in  the 
printed  editions  of  Plato,  but  ought  to  be  inferted,  is  confirmed  by  the  Latin  of  Ficinus,  who 
trandated  faithfully  from  a  manufeript  copy  of  Plato,  (probably  the  Medicean,)  with  which 
Grynseus  afterwards  compared  and  corredted  that  trandation.  For  both  Ficinus  and  Grynaeus, 
in  their  Latin,  infevt  thefe  words;  “  addit  autem  feientiam  optimi,”  In  this  fentence  alfo  are 

wanting 
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Alc.  How  could  we  think  otherwife  ? 

Soc.  But  that  if  it  be  attended  with  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial,  the 
contrary  will  happen  ;  he  will  neither  profit  the  public  nor  himfelf  *? 

Alc.  Certainly  we  thought  he  would  not. 

Soc.  And  what  ?  are  you  ftill  of  the  fame  opinion  ?  or  have  you  in  any 
refpedt  altered  your  way  of  thinking  about  thefe  matters  ? 

Alc.  Not  at  all :  I  think  as  I  did  ftill. 

Soc.  Let  me  alk  you  then,  whether  you  did  not  fay  that  you  called  the 
many  fools,  and  the  few  wife  men  ? 

Alc.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Soc.  And  do  we  not  ftill  fay,  that  the  many  are  miftaken  in  their  opinion 
of  what  is  bell,  for  that  they  are  generally,  I  fuppofe,  without  rational  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  only  governed  by  opinion  ? 

Alc.  We  ftill  fay  the  fame. 

Soc.  It  is  the  intereft,  therefore,  of  the  many  not  to  be  knowing  in  any 
affairs,  nor  to  conceit  themfelves  knowing ;  if  what  affairs  they  know,  or 
conceit  they  know,  they  will  be  the  more  forward  to  engage  in  ;  and,  en- 
s-asing;  in  them,  will  receive  more  harm  than  benefit. 

wanting  the  words  eJoxei  v?uv;  unlefs  Plato  purpofely  omitted  them,  as  thinking  it  needlefs  to 
repeat  them,  after  they  had  been  expreffed  in  the  queftion  immediately  preceding.  There  remains 
yet  another  fault  in  this  fentence,  the  word  a  word  which  the  grammatical  conftruCtion 

by  no  means  admits  of.  If  our  conjectural  emendation  of  this  fentence,  which  we  now  beg 
leave  to  offer  to  the  learned,  fhould  appear  to  be  a  juft  one,  it  will  appear  at  the  fame  lime,  on 
examination,  that  all  the  faults  in  it,  as  printed,  are  owing  originally  to  a  mere  tranfpojition  of 
fome  of  the  words  in  tranfcribing  it,  an  error  frequently  found  in  antient  manufcripts,  and  the 
caufe  of  thofe  many  additional  errors,  as  well  in  printed  as  in  written  copies,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  committed  with  intention  to  correft  the  former.  The  propofed  reading  is  this;  O mouv,  xxn 
txtv  7rpaTT»i  a  ti;  oiSe,  7r«f>t7r£Tcu  Si  tdivai  to  utpt*i[A.ov,  [or  TrapionTXi  as  v  t ou  @£><ti<ttou  iTrurTvuv.,  as 
Ficinus  and  Grynaeus  feem  to  have  read,]  eSokei  v^v)  xyo-mxoyvrwj  e|e tv  tv  7toXei,  kxi  cxutov  alru. — S. 

1  This  fentence,  interrogative  alfo,  is  thus  printed  in  the  Greek;  ’Ea*  ob  y,  oipai ’,  tzvxvtio.  tcutuv, 
outb  tv  ttoMi,  out  czvtov  ciutu  :  it  plainly  refpeCts  that  paffage  cited  in  the  laft  preceding  note.  The 
fenfe  of  it  therefore  muft  be  the  fame  with  the  fenfe  of  that :  to  exprefs  which  fenfe  exaCllv,  we 
prefume  that  we  ought  here  to  read,  as  follows;  ’Eav  ayvotz  [fc.  tcu  TrapiTmaS] ,  tzvxvti  a 

tovtuv,  k.  t.  x.  There  is  thus,  we  fee,  but  little  alteration  made,  even  in  the  letters;  and  the 
corruption  of  this  paffage  was  not  perhaps  made  with  more  cafe,  than  that  with  which  the 
genuine  reading  has  been  reftored. — S. 

Alc, 
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Alc_.  What  you  fay  is  very  true. 

Soc.  Do  you  fee  then  ;  do  I  not  appear  to  have  been  a&ually  in  the  right, 
when  I  faid,  that  the  acquifition  of  other  fciences,  without  the  fcience  of 
what  is  beft,  is  rarely  beneficial,  and  generally  hurtful,  to  the  perfon  who 
has  acquired  them  ? 

Alc.  If  I  did  not  think  fo  at  that  time,  yet  now,  Socrates,  I  do. 

Soc.  It  is  incumbent  therefore  on  every  civil  (fate,  and  every  private  per¬ 
fon,  if  they  would  manage  their  affairs  rightly,  to  depend  abfolutely  on  this 
fcience  ;  juft  as  the  fick  patient  depends  on  his  phyfician  ;  or  as  the  mariner, 
who  would  efcape  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  depends  on  the  commander  of 
the  veffel.  For*  without  this  fcience,  the  more  vehemently  an  inward 
gale  *  impels  a  man,  whether  it  arife  from  the  confideration  of  his  wealth, 
or  bodily  ftrength,  or  fome  other  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  with  either  of 
thofe,  fo  much  the  greater  mifcarriages  will  of  neceflity  it  feems  befall  him, 
from  thofe  very  advantages.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  man  who  has  ac¬ 
quired  what  is  called  much  learning,  and  many  arts,  but  is  deftitute  of  this 
fcience,  and  is  driven  along  by  each  of  the  others,  will  not  he  meet  with, 
and  juftly  too  indeed,  a  very  tempeftuous  voyage?  and  fuppofing  him  to 
continue  ftill  at  fea,  without  a  commander  of  the  veffel  in  which  he  fails, 

1  Of  this  paftage  in  the  Greek,  Monfieur  Dacier  fays,  “  C’eft  un  des  plus  difficiles  endroits  de 
Platon.”  Indeed,  as  it  is  printed,  it  is  quite  unintelligible.  For,  after  a  comma  put  at  the 
word  7tXeiv,  it  proceeds  thus ;  bruTrtp  otv  ptn  rrporepov  erroupian  to  ms  Aheu  yap  Taurus,  n  mpi, 

u.  r.  >i.  But  what  if  it  were  printed  thus  ?  Putting  a  full  flop  at  rr'ht.v,  let  the  next  fentence 
immediately  begin,  Avzu  yap  returns,  oauirzp  av  XxGpOTzpov  ZTroupirn  to  tvs  ^uyns,  n  Kept,  k.  t.  X.  All 
the  difficulty  is  now  vanifhed  by  this  flight  tranfpofition,  and  an  eafy  alteration  of  ptn  7rporzpov  to 
XaSpoTspjv,  a  word  perhaps  miftaken  by  the  writer  to  whom  it  was  read,  from  his  not  being  fo 
thoroughly  well  verfed  in  the  language  of  Homer,  as  a  man  mull  be  before  he  can  every  where 
underhand  the  language  of  Plato,  n pompov  therefore  being,  as  we  fuppofe  by  this  miftake, 
written  in  fome  manufeript  copy  of  this  dialogue,  it  is  probable  that  fome  reader  of  it  afterwards, 
who  faw  the  abfurdity  of  that  word,  condemned  it  by  writing  in  the  margin  ptn  Trporzpov,  and  that 
the  next  half-learned  tranferiber,  inftead  of  omitting  7rpoTspov,  took  pun  alfo  into  the  text.  Both 
thefe  fpurious  words  are  rightly  omitted  in  the  Ileflenftein  manufeript,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Cornarius;  but  the  genuine  word,  in  the  mean  time,  was  loft. — S. 

a  In  the  Greek,  to  t ns  ^u^ns,  by  which  we  underhand  to  ms  ^u^ns  rtvzupLX  in  the  nominative 
cafe  before  erroupian,  and  not  as  Cornarius  imagined,  to  ttAoiov,  or  xkxtiov,  in  the  accufative  cafe 
after  that  verb. — S. 
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it  will  not  be  long  *  before  he  perifhes.  So  that  to  fuch  a  man  very  applica¬ 
ble,  I  think,  is  that  verfe  where  the  poet  fays  of  fome  perfon,  in  difpraife 
of  him, 

Much  knew  he,  and  in  many  things  had  (kill ; 

But  whale’er  things  he  knew,  he  knew  them  ill. 

Alc.  How,  Socrates,  doth  this  verfe  of  the  poet  fall  in  with  what  we  are 
{peaking  of  ?  for  to  me  it  feems  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Soc.  Very  much  to  the  purpofe  is  it.  B  it  poets,  you  mull:  know,  write 
enigmatically  almoft  all  of  them,  but  this  poet  more  efpecially.  For  it  is 
the  genius  of  poetry  in  general  to  ufe  an  enigmatical  language  ;  and  it  is  not 
for  any  ordinary  perfon  to  underftand  it.  But  when,  befides  this  difficulty, 
the  poetical  genius,  fo  enigmatical  in  itfelf,  feizes  a  man  who  is  backward 
in  communicating  his  knowledge,  unwilling  to  tell  us  plainly  what  he  means, 
and  defirous  to  conceal  his  wifdom  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  world 1  2,  it 
appears  in  the  higheft  degree  difficult  to  find  out  the  real  meaning  of  any  fuch 
poet.  For  you  can  by  no  means  think  that  Homer3,  fo  very  divine  a  poet 
as  he  was,  could  be  ignorant,  how  impoffible  it  was  for  a  man,  who  pof. 
feffed  any  fcience  whatever,  not  to  know  it  well.  But  he  expreffes  himfelf 
enigmatically,  I  fuppofe,  by  ufing,  inftead  of  the  words  evil 4,  and  to  know , 

1  In  the  Greek,  xpovov  ov  nctxpov  (hov  Ssav.  Stephens  propofes  & ov  Ssuv  to  be  read  for  the  two 
laft  words.  And  we  embrace  his  propofal  of  reading  @iou,  but  conjecture  the  right  reading  of  the 
very  lad  word  to  be  rather  @u»v. — S. 

*  From  this  paffage  it  appears,  what  opinion  either  Plato  himfelf,  or  other  learned  men  in  his 
time,  entertained  of  Homer,  as  a  philofopher.  For  he  here  reprefents  the  great  poet  as  poflefled 
of  fome  profound  knowledge,  which  he  thought  proper  and  prudent  to  conceal  from  the  bulk  of 
mankind;  and  therefore  making  the  difeovery  of  it  fo  difficult,  on  purpofe  that  only  thofe,  whofe 
genius  led  them  to  philofophy,  and  whofe  outward  circurnftances  of  fortune  permitted  them  to 
follow  their  genius,  might  be  able  to  make  fuch  a  difeovery  from  his  writings. — S. 

3  We  fee,  that  the  antient  poem,  entitled,  from  the  name  of  the  hero  of  it,  Mavgiles,  in  which 
was  the  verfe  above  cited,  is  exprefsly  attributed  to  Homer  by  Plato  in  this  place;  as  it  alfo  is  by 
Ariftotle,  in  his  Poetics,  cap.  4,  and  in  his  Nichomachean  Ethicks,  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.  What 
antient  writers  have  acceded  to  their  opinion,  and  what  others  have  differed  from  it,  may  be  feen 
in  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Grasca,  1.  ii.  c.  2,  §  24,  n°  17. — S. 

4  In  the  Greek,  am  tov  kcmov,  w'e  fufpeft  the  right  reading  to  be  am  tov  yeexov,  that  is,  am  t ov 
tvoy.a,Tos  KAKON,  inftead  of  the  noun  evil:  as  am  row  £7ricrraa9ai,  juft  after,  means  am  too 
fvpiuro?  a.Traptn<p«.Tou  #«»  irpunoTUTioo  ’EIIIZTA20AI,  inftead  of  the  infinitive  and  primitive  verb 
to  know . — S. 
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the  derivative  words,  ///,  and  he  knew  r.  If  then  we  ufe  the  two  proper 
words,  there  is  formed  this  fentence,  in  plain  profe  indeed,  but  expreffive  of  the 
poet’s  meaning, — He  was  knowing  and Jkilled  in  many  things ,  but  to  know  all 

thoje  things  was  to  him  an  evil. - It  is  evident  then,  that  if  much  knowledge 

was  to  him  an  evil,  what  knowledge  he  had  was  worthlefs,  and  he  himfelf 
was  fome  worthlefs  fellow  ;  fuppofingany  credit  to  be  due  to  the  conclufions 
from  our  pad;  reafonings. 

Alc.  And  I  think,  Socrates,  it  is  their  due  :  for  I  fhould  hardly  give 
credit  to  any  other  rational  conclufions,  if  I  denied  it  to  thofe. 

Soc.  And  you  think  rightly  too.  But  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed.  For  you  fee,  how  great  are  the  perplexities  attending  the  fubjedt  in 
which  we  are  engaged  ;  you  fee  alfo,  what  the  nature  is  of  thofe  perplexities. 
And  you  feem  to  me  to  have  a  fhare  in  them  yourfelf;  as  you  never  reft 
from  changing  your  thoughts  over  and  over  again  upon  this  fubjed  ;  dis¬ 
carding  the  opinions,  which  you  had  before  fo  ardently  embraced,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  no  longer  in  the  fame  mind.  Should  the  God  then,  to  whom  you 
are  going  to  make  your  prayers,  appear  to  you,  now  after  all  our  conclufions; 
and  fhould  he  afk  you,  before  you  had  prefented  any  petition  whatever  to 
him — whether  or  no  your  defires  would  be  fatisfied,  if  you  obtained  any  of 
thofe  dominions  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  our  argument ; — or  fhould 
he  leave  to  yourfelf  the  naming  of  what  you  wifhed  for; — in  which  way, 
think  you,  could  you  beft  avail  yourfelf  of  this  opportunity?  whether  in  ac¬ 
cepting  any  of  the  grants  offered  you,  or  in  naming  fome  other  thing  you 
wifhed  for  ? 

Alc.  Now,  by  the  gods,  Socrates,  I  fhould  not  know  what  to  fay  to  fuch 
a  propofal.  Indeed,  1  think,  that  it  would  be  rafh  in  me  to  make  any  decifive 
anfwer  at  ali  ;  and  that  great  caution  is  abfolutely  requifite  in  fuch  a  cafe  ; 
to  prevent  a  man  from  praying  unwarily  for  things  evil,  while  he  imagines 
them  to  be  good  ;  and  from  doing  as  you  faid,  foon  afterwards  recanting  his 
choice,  and  praying  to  be  delivered  from  what  he  had  before  prayed  to  have. 

1  We  have  here  a  fpecitnen  of  Plato’s  uncommon  fkill  in  phiiofopbical  or  univerfal  grammar. 
It  appears,  not  only  by  his  deducing  the  adverb  KAK.L12,  ill,  from  the  fubftantive  noun  KAKON, 
evil,  but  alfo  by  (what  fhows  a  much  deeper  theory  of  words,  confidered  as  the  parts  of  fpeech,) 
his  deriving  HIIiXTATO,  he  lmew,  a  verb  of  the  indicative  mode,  from  the  infinitive,  or  mod 
general  verb,  ’EIII2TA2@AI,  to  know.  See  Mr.  Harris’s  Hermes,  b.  i.  ch.  xi.  and  viii. — S. 
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Soc.  Did  not  then  the  poet,  whom  I  cited  in  the  bemnnino-  of  this  ar<ni- 
meat,  know  fomewhat  more  than  we  do,  in  fupplicating  Jupiter  to  avert 
from  us  what  is  evil,  even  though  we  prayed  for  it? 

Alc.  Indeed  I  think  fo. 

Soc.  The  Lacedaemonians,  therefore,  O  Alcibiades !  admirino-and  imitat- 
ing  this  of  the  poet,  or  whether  they  had  of  tbemfelves  confidered  the  fubjed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  did,  every  one  of  them  in  private,  and  all  of  them 
in  public,  make  a  prayer  fimilar  to  his  :  for  they  befeech  the  Gods  to  grant 
them  fuch  good  things  as  at  the  fame  time  are  beautiful ;  and  nothing  more 
were  they  ever  heard  to  pray  for.  Accordingly,  no  people  have  hitherto 
been  more  profperous  than  they.  And  if  it  has  happened  to  them  not  to 
profper  in  all  things,  it  was  not  becaufe  they  prayed  amifs  ;  but  becaufe  the 
Gods,  I  prefume,  have  it  in  their  choice,  either  to  grant  a  man  that  for 
which  he  prays,  or  to  fend  him  the  reverfe.  I  have  a  mind  to  relate  to 
you  fomewhat  elfe  on  this  fubjed,  what  I  once  heard  from  certain  elderly 
men; — that,  in  the  differences  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  whenever  they  came  to  a  battle,  whether  by  land 
or  by  fea,  our  city  was  always  unfuccefsful,  and  was  never  able  to  get  one 
vidory  : — that  the  Athenians  therefore,  uneafy  at  thefe  mifcarriages,  and  at 
a  lofs  for  fome  contrivance  to  put  an  end  to  their  preffing  evils,  held  a  coun¬ 
cil,  and  came  to  this  conclufion, — that  their  bed;  way  would  be  to  fend  to 
Ammon  1 ,  and  confult  him  what  they  fhould  do  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
alk  him  this  queftion  father, — on  what  account  the  Gods  always  give  vidory 
to  the  Spartans  their  enemies,  rather  than  to  them  ;  though  of  all  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  we,  faid  they,  bring  them  the  greateft  number  of  facrifices,  and  thofe 
the  faireff  in  their  kinds  ;  and  though  we,  beyond  all  other  people,  have 
decorated  their  temples  with  the  prefents  that  are  hung  up  in  them  ;  and  in 
honour  of  the  Gods  have  made  yearly  proceffions,  the  moft  folemn  and  the 

1  The  oracle  of  Ammon  was  highly  celebrated  for  the  truth  of  its  predictions.  It  had  been 
antiently  confulted  by  Hercules  and  by  Perfeus.  Long  afterwards  it  was  confuitcd  be  Croefu-, 
when  he  was  meditating  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  Cyrus’s  arms  in  Afia.  In  what  veneration  it  was 
held  by  the  Romans  we  learn  from  the  ninth  book  of  Lucan.  And  from  the  prefen t  pafl'ajre  in 
Plato,  as  alfo  from  the  lives  of  Lyfander,  Cimon,  and  Alexander,  in  Plutarch,  it  appears  to  have 
been,  among  the  Grecians  of  thofe  days,  in  as  great  vogue  and  credit  as  any  oracles  of  their 
own. — S. 
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mofl  coflly  ;  and  have  paid  them  a  greater  tribute  in  money  than  all  the 
refi.  of  the  Grecians  put  together  :  whilfl  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  faid, 
never  regard  any  of  thefe  things  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  worfhip  the  Gods  in 
fo  flighting  a  manner,  as  to  make  their  facrifices  commonly  of  beafls  full 
of  blemifhes  ;  and,  in  all  other  inftances,  fall  far  fliort  of  us,  faid  they,  in 
honouring  the  Gods  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  riches  they  are  mailers  of 
are  notlefs  than  ours.  When  the  ambalfadors  had  thus  fpoken,  and  had  in¬ 
quired  of  the  Oracle,  what  they  fhould  do  to  find  an  end  of  their  prefent 
misfortunes,  the  prophet  made  no  other  anfwer  than  this  ;  (for  without 
doubt  the  God  did  not  permit  him  :)  fending  for  the  Athenian  ambaffadors, 

he  fpake  to  them  thefe  words, - Thus  faith  Ammon  ;  he  faith,  that  he 

prefers  the  pious  addreffes  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  all  the  facrifices  of  all 
the  Grecians. — Thefe  words,  and  no  more,  fpake  the  prophet.  Now  it  feems 
to  me,  that,  by  pious  addreffes,  the  God  means  only  that  prayer  of  theirs. 
And  it  is  indeed  much  more  excellent  than  the  prayers  of  any  other  people. 
For  the  reft  of  the  Grecians,  when  they  have  either  led  up  to  the  altar 
oxen  with  their  horns  gilded,  or  brought  rich  offerings  and  prefents  to 
hang  up  in  the  temples,  pray  for  whatever  they  happen  to  defire,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  really  good  or  evil.  The  Gods  therefore,  when  they  hear  their 
impious  addreffes,  accept  not  of  their  coftly  proceffions,  facrifices,  and  pre- 
lents.  So  that  much  caution  and  confideration  feem  to  me  requifite  on  this 
fubjedl,  what  is  fit  to  be  fpoken  to  the  Gods,  and  what  is  not.  You  will  alfo 
find  in  Homer  lentiments  fimilar  to  thole  I  have  been  expreffing  :  for  he  tells 
us,  that  the  Trojans,  on  a  certain  night,  taking  up  their  quarters  without 
the  city  walls, 

In  honour  of  the  bleft  Immortals,  flew 

Unblemifh’d  hecatombs  : - -l 

and  that  the  fmoke  from  thefe  facrifices  was  by  the  winds  wafted  up  into 
heaven  2: 

Sweet 

1  In  the  Greek,  'Epoeiv  aBavccToun  ;  a  line  this  not  found  in  the  copies  of 

Homer  now  extant;  hut  in  Barnes’s  edition,  fupplied  from  this  paflage  of  Plato;  and  by  Erneflus 
fliown  to  he  genuine,  from  the  next  line,  which  fuppofes  the  mention  made  of  a  facrifice 
ju(l  before. — S. 

1  Ku<rm  S  sk  vreoiov  oi vs[x.ci  tpsfov  oupxvcv  new.  This  line  of  Homer  appears  in  all  the  editions 
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Sweet  odorifrous  fmoke ;  yet  by  the  Gods 
Rejected,  and  the  fav’ry  tafte  refus’d. 

For  ftrong  averfion  in  their  holy  minds 
Was  rooted,  again  ft  Troy’s  devoted  tow’rs, 

Againft  th’  injurious  might  of  Troy’s  proud  king, 

And  ’gainft  the  Trojan  people,  who  withheld 
Helen,  unjuftly,  from  her  wedded  lord 

It  was  of  no  advantage  therefore,  it  feems,  to  them  to  facrifice,  or  to  offer 
prefents,  to  the  Gods  whom  they  had  made  their  enemies.  For  the  divine 
nature,  I  prefume,  is  not  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be  feduced  by  prefents,  like 
thofe  whofe  trade  it  is  to  make  the  moft  of  their  money,  and  who  care  not 
by  what  means  they  are  enriched.  Befides,  we  plead  very  fool  iff  ly,  in  our 
expoftulations  with  the  Gods,  if  we  think  to  get  the  better  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  by  fuch  arguments.  For  it  would  be  a  fad  thing  indeed,  if  the 
Gods  regarded  our  prefents  and  our  facrifices,  and  not  the  difpofition  of  the 
foul,  when  a  religious  and  juft  man  addreffed  them.  Nay,  in  my  opinion, 
they  have  much  more  regard  to  this,  than  they  have  to  thofe  pompous  pro- 
ceffions  and  coftly  facrifices.  For  nothing  hinders,  but  that  any,  whether 
private  perfons  or  civil  ftates,  let  them  have  finned  againft  the  Gods  and 
againft  men  ever  fo  greatly,  may  be  well  able  to  pay  the  Gods  fuch  a  tribute 
yearly.  But  they  not  being  to  be  bribed,  difdain  all  that  outward  worffip  ; 
as  faith  the  divine  Oracle,  and  as  alfo  faith  the  Prophet  of  the  Gods.  It  feems, 
therefore,  that  juftice  and  prudence  are  honoured,  above  all  things,  by  the 
Gods,  and  by  men  too,  fuch  as  have  good  fenfe  and  underftanding.  Now  the 
prudent  and  the  juft  are  no  other  perfons  than  fuch  as  know  what  behaviour 
and  what  fpeech  is  proper  to  be  uled  in  our  intercourfe,  whether  with  gods 
or  with  men.  But  I  ffould  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  your  thoughts 
are  on  this  fubjedl. 

of  that  poet.  Plato  is  here  obliged  to  take  this  fentence  quite  out  of  the  metre  ;  hecaufe  he 
is  relating,  only  at  fecond  hand  and  as  told  by  Homer,  a  faft,  the  narration  of  which  Homer 
himfclf  puts  immediately  into  the  mouth  of  the  mufe:  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  we  have  civen 
a  profaic  translation  of  it.  In  the  preceding  line,  as  alfo  in  thofe  which  follow,  Plato  was 
able  to  preferve  the  metre,  while  he  only  changed  the  indicative  verbs  into  infinitive. — S. 

1  The  verfes,  here  tranflated,  are  not  found  in  an  /  of  the  editions  of  Homer,  except  in  that 
of  Barnes ;  but,  as  Erneftus  judicioufly  obferves,  they  are  altogether  worthy  of  that  greateft  of  all 
poets. — S. 

Alc* 
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Alc.  For  my  part,  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion  with  you,  Socrates,  and  with 
the  Oracle.  And  indeed  it  would  ill  become  me  to  give  my  vote  oppofite 

to  the  judgment  of  the  God. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  remember,  that  you  acknowledged  your  being  much  at  a 
lofs  concerning  prayer  ;  for  fear  you  fhould  unwarily  pray  for  evil  things, 
imagining  them  to  be  good  ? 

Alc.  I  do  remember  it. 

Soc.  You  perceive  then,  that  it  is  not  fafe  for  you  to  go  and  make  your 
prayer  at  the  temple,  as  you  intended  ;  left  your  addreffes  fhould  happen  to 
be  impious,  and  the  God  hearing  them  fhould  wholly  rejed  your  facrifice,  and 
you  perhaps  fhould  draw  upon  your  own  head  fome  farther  evil.  It  feems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  your  beft  way  is  to  be  at  quiet.  For  becaufe  of  your 
magnanimity,  (that  fa  ire  ft  of  names  given  to  folly,)  I  fuppofe  you  would 
not  be  willing  to  make  ufe  of  the  Lacedaemonian  prayer.  It  is  neceffary, 
therefore,  that  a  man  fhould  wait  till  he  has  learnt  what  difpolition  he 
ought  to  be  in  towards  the  Gods  and  towards  men. 

Alc.  But,  Socrates,  how  long  will  it  be  before  that  time  comes  ?  and 
who  is  he  that  will  inftrud  me?  for  I  fhould  be  very  glad,  methinks,  to  fee 
that  man,  and  to  know  who  he  is. 

Soc.  It  is  he,  whofe  care  you  are  the  objed  of.  But  as  Homer  1  fays  of 
Minerva,  that  floe  removed  the  rnift  from  before  the  eyes  of  Diomede, 

That  he  might  dearly  fee,  and  gods  from  men 
Plainly  diftinguiflr, - 

fo  mull:  he  in  the  firft  place,  as  it  feems  to  me,  remove  from  your  foul  the 
mill  that  now  happens  to  furround  it;  and  after  that  he  will  apply  thole 
medicines,  by  means  of  which  you  will  clearly  diftinguifh  good  from  evil. 
For,  at  prefent,  I  think  you  would  not  be  able  fo  to  do. 

Alc.  Let  him  then  remove  that  mill,  or  any  other  obftrudion  that  he 
pleafes  :  for  he  will  find  me  readily  difpofed  to  follow  any  of  his  prefcriptions, 
whoever  the  man  is,  if  by  thofe  means  I  may  become  a  better  man  than  I  am 
at  prefent. 

Soc.  It  is  wonderful  to  confider  how  greatly  he  is  difpofed  towards  the 
making  you  fo. 


*  Iliad,  lib,  v.  ver.  127* — 
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Alc.  Till  that  time  therefore,  I  think,  it  is  the  better  way  to  defer  my 
facrifice. 

Soc.  You  think  rightly  too.  For  it  is  a  fafer  way  than  to  run  fo  great  a 
rifque. 

Alc.  It  is  undeniable,  O  Socrates.  In  the  mean  time,  however,,  (nice  you 
feem  to  me  to  have  counfelled  well,  1  fhall  put  this  crown1  about  your  brows. 
And  to  the  Gods  we  fhall  p refen t  crowns*,  and  all  other  accuftomed  offerings, 
then,  when  I  fee  that  day  arrived.  Nor  will  the  time  be  long  before  its  ar¬ 
rival,  if  it  fo  pleafe  the  Gods. 

Soc.  Well,  I  accept  of  this  :  and  fhould  have  pleafure  in  feeing  the  time 
come,  when  you  yourfelf  3  fhall  have  received  fome  other  thing  in  return  for 
your  prefent  to  me.  And  as  Creon,  when  Tirefias,  fhewing  him  his  crown 
t  [of  Gold],  faid,  it  had  been  given  him  [by  the  Athenians],  in  honour  of  his 
fcience,  as  the  firfl-fruits  of  [their]  +  vi&ory  obtained  over  the  enemy,  is  by 
Euripides  made  to  fay, 

1  All  thofe,  who  went  to  the  temples  with  intent  to  petition  the  Gods  for  any  particular 
favour,  carried  along  with  them  crowns  or  garlands;  and  thefe  they  wore  whilfl  they  were  pray¬ 
ing.  It  was  by  fuch  a  crown,  held  by  Alcibiades  in  his  hand,  that  Socrates,  in  meeting  him, 
conjedtured  rightly  whither  he  was  going. — S. 

2  The  learned  archbifhop  Potter,  in  his  Archseolog.  Graec.  b.  it.  eh.  4,  very  juftly  obferves, 
that  crowns  and  garlands  were  fome  of  the  prefents  offered  to  the  Gods  by  their  petitioners,  to 
obtain  fome  future  benefit.  And  from  the  paffage  now  before  us  we  infer,  that  the  very  fame 
crowns  or  garlands,  worn  by  thofe  petitioners  during  their  prayers  in  the  temples,  they  ufed,  at 
their  departure,  to  take  off  from  their  own  heads,  and  to  put  them  on  the  heads  of  the  divine 
images;  from  whence  afterward  the  prieft  took,  and  hung  them  up  on  the  fide  walls  of  the 
temple.  Plato  here  exhibits  Alcibiades  giviug  to  Socrates  the  very  honour  which  he  had  defigned 
for  the  image  of  Jupiter.  By  this,  we  prefume,  he  meant  to  fignify,  that  whoever  could  teach 
vifdom  and  virtue,  as  Alcibiades  fuppofed  of  Socrates,  was  to  be  efteemed  and  honoured  as 
a  divine  man. — S. 

3  In  the  Greek,  aXXo  [f.  aAAo  tiJ  kvti  ruv  trccpz  <rou  Soflev rav  riSico;  iSoi/m  Si Zx/aivov  i/zxutov.  In 
which  fentence  the  laft  word  is,  we  doubt  not,  a  corrupt  reading,  and  was  by  Plato  written 
ctzvTov.  For  we  cannot  apprehend  how  a  man  who  has  received  a  prefent  can  be  faid  to  make  a 
return  for  it,  by  his  own  receiving  of  any  other  prefent  from  the  fame  or  any  other  per- 
fon. — S. 

4  In  this  fentence  all  the  words,  enclofed  within  hooks,  we  have  tranflatcd  from  Euripides,  to 
render  this  paffage  of  Plato  clearer  to  thofe  who  have  not  read  the  Phamiffae  of  that  poet,  from 
•which  tragedy  it  is  taken. — S. 

This 
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This  crown,  a  happy  omen  and  prefage, 

I  deem,  of  conqueft  on  our  Theban  fide. 

For  you  know  well,  how  tempeft-toft  a  fea 
We  fail  on - 1 

I,  in  the  fame  manner,  deem  this  honour,  you  have  now  done  me,  to  be  a 
good  prefage.  For,  as  I  think  myfelf  failing  on  a  fea,  no  lets  tempeft-toft 
than  that  of  Creon,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  bear  away  the  crown  of  vidtory  from 
the  reft  of  your  admirers  2. 

1  See  the  Phreniflae,  v.  865. 

2  The  fine  turn,  which  Socrates  here  gives  to  his  acceptance  of  the  crown,  prefented  to  him  by 
Alcibiades,  is  perfectly  in  ehara&er,  being,  at  the  fame  time,  molt  ingenious,  elegant,  wife, 
modeft,  and  polite.  He  accepts  it  not  as  an  enfign  of  divine  honour,  as  it  was  meant  by  the 
donor;  but  as  a  token  of  (future)  victory;  victory  over  his  competitors  for  the  friendfhip  of 
Alcibiades,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  and  fuccefs  in  his  own  endeavours  to  engage  him 
wholly  in  the  ftudy  of  wifdom  and  the  purfuit  of  virtue. — S. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


